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INTRODUCTION 


In witness to the great affection and esteem of his friends, colleagues and 
former students we offer this volume to James Henry Oliver as he enters his 
seventy-fifth year. We are honored to celebrate a man whose life is a paradigm 
of scholarly devotion and whose zeal for understanding the Ancient MODE has 
been an inspiration to many. 

James Henry Oliver was born on April 26, 1905, in New York City. After 
receiving his baccalaureate degree at Yale in 1926, he continued his doctoral 
studies at that University with George Lincoln Hendrickson and M. I. Ros- 
tovtzeff as his inspiring guides. During this time he spent a year at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn and two years as a fellow of the American Academy in Rome, 
where he gathered evidence for his dissertation on the pomerium in field trips 
with Ronald Syme. After he completed his Ph.D. in 1931, he taught at Yale for 
a brief period until he was appointed an excavator and epigraphist at the exca- 
vations being conducted in the Athenian Agora by the American School of 
Classical Studies. Thus began a rich and fruitful association with the Agora and 
the American School. . 

It was during these years, between 1932 and 1936, that his long series of 
publications of Athenian inscriptions began to appear in Hesperia and other 
journals. Though many of these inscriptions were from Classical Athens, 
Oliver took a keen interest in the fortunes and institutions of the city during 
later times, and it was not long before his name became inseparably linked with 
the study of Athens under Roman rule. His ties to the American School con- 
tinued through the years. Two of his important studies of Athenian History, 
The Sacred Gerusia (1941) and Marcus Aurelius (1970), were published by the 
School, and he was elected to its Managing Committee in 1938 and to its 
Committee on Publications in 1952. This period in Athens also marked the 
beginning of a happy relationship of a more personal nature, for in that city on 
June 26, 1936, he married Miss Janet Carnochan. 

In September of 1936 Oliver resumed his teaching career as an Assistant 
Professor of History at Columbia University. A few years later he was called to 
wartime service in the United States Army where he attained the rank of 
Major. In 1946 he returned once again to teaching, as Professor of Classics at 
Johns Hopkins University; there, in 1957, he became Francis White Professor 
of Greek. While at Johns Hopkins Oliver became an editor of the American 
Journal of Philology, and he continued in that capacity until he was made an 
honorary editor upon retirement from teaching in 1970. 

It would be difficult to isolate the most memorable qualities of Professor 
Oliver as a scholar and a teacher, but for the undersigned, at least, three 
characteristics stand out: his thoroughness, his breadth of interest, and his 
infectious enthusiasm for scholarship. All of his students came to appreciate 
the value of careful, detailed analysis, level-headed interpretation and a healthy 
respect for the limits imposed by the sources. It was inspiring to have as one's 
mentor a man who was equally at home in Greek and Roman studies and whose 
range of competency encompassed several technical disciplines. From the 
preparation of Greek inscriptions (Greek Inscriptions of Hibis, 1939) and 


papyri, to the editing and annotating of Classical authors (The Ruling Power, 
1953; The Civilizing Power, 1968), to the analyses of religious and political 
antiquities of Greece and Rome (“‘The Augustan Pomerium,”” 1932; The Athe- 
nian Expounders, 1950; Democratia, the Gods, and the Free World, 1960), the 
hallmarks of Oliver’s work are the same: meticulous collection, careful 
scrutiny and balanced interpretation of the evidence. There is little need to 
document here the various honors, fellowships, committee assignments and 
offices in this country and overseas that have come to him as a result of his 
unique abilities as a scholar. 

Perhaps less noticeable to those who have not met him was the personal 
interest that Professor Oliver showed in his students’ progress and the en- 
thusiasm he generated for research. In the seminar room there was a shared 
sense of excitement as a new inscription, a new emendation or a new interpre- 
tation came to light. In the library we could feel the vitality and literally hear 
the quickened step as he appeared at our desks with a suggestion he thought 
would be helpful, a recent article he had located in an out-of-the-way journal or 
a new dimension to a problem that we had not considered. These moments of 
collegial effort were precious, and they contributed immeasurably to our 
growth. Even after leaving Johns Hopkins we have felt the presence of this 
interest in our scholarly labors through offprints, comments, congratulations 
and inquiries which continue to appear in the mail. 

Retirement has brought no cessation of this interest or of Professor Oliver’s 
own research. The intellectual fire remains bright, and on this happy occasion 
it is a heartfelt pleasure to wish him many more years of active and joyous life. 


A commemorative volume of this kind is perforce a collaborative effort that 
owes much to many. To all who have contributed so abundantly of their time, 
their substance and their scholarly talents we are deeply indebted. In a special 
way we would like to thank Professor Georg Luck, the other editors of The 
American Journal of Philology and Ms. Candida Allanbrook. Their continuing 
encouragement and enthusiastic support have been most heartening. Particular 
gratitude is also due to Professors Hans Goedicke, Lucy Shoe Meritt, James 
Poultney and Eugene Vanderpool whose help at various stages of the project 
was very timely and generous. In a more anonymous but no less genuine way 
we thank the Department of Classics at Cornell University, the History De- 
partment at McMaster University and the Department of Classical Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Kentucky. Without their forbearance and 
without the resources they made available our undertaking would have proved 
difficult indeed. The spontaneous and unstinting cooperation we have received 
from all connected with this volume is itself, we think, a sign of the esteem in 
which James Henry Oliver is held. 


KEVIN CLINTON, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
DANIEL J. GEAGAN, MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 
LOUIS J. SWIFT, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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IG P 5, THE ELEUSINIA, 
. AND THE ELEUSINIANS 


J. H. Oliver's publication of the Law Code of Nicomachus 
in Hesperia 4 (1935) was an important event for students of 
Athenian religion. It represented a major addition to the pre- 
viously known fragments and a major advance in our under- 
standing of the whole document. In addition, it provided a firm 
basis for further discussion and discovery during the past four 
decades. On this occasion it is a pleasure to continue the dis- 
cussion, in the course of an examination of one of the earliest 
decrees found at Eleusis, which contains regulations that are 
rather similar to some in the Code of Nicomachus. 

IG Y? 5, inscribed around 480—470, presents a list of sacri- 
fices. They have long been associated with the Eleusinia, an 
agonistic festival held at Eleusis, which was distinct of course 
from the famous Eleusinian Mysteries (rà Mvotyjoia). The 
inscription is actually a resumé of a decree.! It states (1) the 
prescript ([£óoyoe]v xt/.), (2) the type of sacrifice to be offered 
([ca, Seca Ol[velv), (3) the officials who are to perform the 
sacrifices (róc hieogngias "EAgvowíov xai [r.. ca, 13....1), (4) 
the place of sacrifice ([£]v [tő 'EA]evotv[íot]), (5) the gods and 
their victims, and finally (6) the time of year (év tés éoolrë]).? 
I was able to make the following text from inspection of the 
stone.? 


! The most thorough treatment of the inscription is H. von Prott’s article, 
“Ein JEPOX NOMOX der Eleusinien," AthMitt 24 (1899) 241-66. The stone, 
according to Prott, served as the base of a sacrificial table or altar. The date 
can only be determined roughly, from the style of the letters. 

2 The above quotations from the decree omit the interpuncts. 

$ My text differs from JG I? 5 most conspicuously in regard to subscript 
dots. A dot under an omicron or theta here indicates that the central part of 
the letter is missing or damaged; the reason for the other dots can be seen 
from a glance at Prott's drawing (loc. cit.). In line 1 the second epsilon of 
the first word cannot be read, but the lower part of the tau of hdte is visible. 
The lowest dot of the interpunct at the end of line 3 is visible. In line 2 
there is a rather large gap, at least 0.023 m., at the lower level of the line 
between xaí and the next letter; considering the size of the gap, the following 
letter seems most likely to be tau; a gap of approximately the same size 
exists between the xaí and following tau in line 1. The vacant spaces marked 
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(£óoyoe]v [ : téc BoA&] : xai [r]ó: Ó£uo: : hôte MaparBárels éyoaupdreve "y 
[rooré era : O[lvelv : tos hiepoxroiós i '"EAgvowwíov : xai [t ca, 13... : èp” 
[z0« 'EAjevotvito, i Piet : hegui "Evayovíoi : Xémioiv : alya : { ca, 15. ]ov 
UIoozió]óvi i [xoió]v : Apréuidi : alya : TeAsoiópóuo: : Touxroléuor : xgióvY 
IHIAosvo] : Afodijyot : Ozoiv : voírroav : flóagyov i év v& 1 &og[r&. vacat] 


Prott identified the éoo[ré] as the Eleusinia, because of the 
presence of the íegoztotoi "EAgvauwíov and the fact that some 
of the gods, especially Hermes Enagonius and Telesidromus, 
are the sort that would be most at home in an agonistic festi- 
val. His identification of the festival has been accepted by all 
subsequent editors and commentators.* However, the place of 
sacrifice, the Eleusinion, i.e. either the sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore at Eleusis or, more probably, the Telesterion itself, 
is an obstacle to Prott's identification, for it was the place in 
which the Mysteria were held.? We do not know precisely 
where the Eleusinia were held, but their contests certainly did 
not take place within this sanctuary,? and it seems logical to 
expect sacrifices at the Eleusinia to have been in close prox- 
imity to the contests. But there is a consideration that is even 
more important: we have no positive evidence that any festival 
but the Mysteria was celebrated within the sanctuary, into 
which only initiates of the Mysteria were admitted.’ So, if we 
suppose that the sacrifices of JG 1* 5 were held at the time of 
the Eleusinia, we have to imagine that only the sacrificers and 
perhaps those who happened to have already been initiated 
(at least several months earlier) entered the sanctuary to at- 


at the ends of lines 1-2, 4-5, indicate the relation of the ends of these lines 
to the end of line 3. A full epigraphical commentary and critical apparatus 
will appear in the edition of all the Eleusinian inscriptions that I am preparing 
for the Greek Archaeological Society. I am grateful to them and the Archaeo- 
logical Service for allowing me to study this inscription at Eleusis. 
— 4The most recent discussions are my own (AJP 92 [1971] 497-98, reviewing 
Sokolowski's LSCG) and R. M. Simms’ ('*The Eleusinia in the Sixth to Fourth 
Centuries B.C.," GRBS 16 [1975] 269-79). After Prott the inscription was 
edited by: L. Ziehen, LGS II, 2; Hiller von Gaertringen, JG I? 5, and F. 
Sokolowski, LSCG 4 (cf. criticism in my review, loc. cit.). 

* Cf. O. Rubensohn, ‘Das Weihehaus von Eleusis und sein Allerheiligstes,”’ 
Jdi 70 (1955) 1-49, 

$ The location of the Stadium at Eleusis is discussed by J. Travlos, Hesperia 
18 (1949) 146. 

* Cf. G. E. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (Princeton 1961) 
224-29. 
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tend the sacrifices: the uninitiated would be excluded. This 
would be an awkward arrangement for a Panhellenic festival. 
Another difficulty is that the main part of the inscription was 
found within the sanctuary.? Therefore, the most natural in- 
terpretation of év v& éoo[rë], which must have been so 
obvious to a reader that the festival did not need to be named, 
is that it refers simply to the only festival that was held right 
there, viz. the Mysteria.? Then the awkwardness involved in 
supposing the festival to be the Eleusinia disappears. 

The fact remains, however, that the most natural environ- 
ment for Hermes Enagonius, Telesidromus, and Dolichus 
would be the agonistic festival, the Eleusinia. Yet there is no 
compelling reason why sacrifice to some (or all) of the gods 
of the Eleusinia could not be made at the Mysteria. The festi- 
vals were related. ° The sacrifices of IG I? 5 were carried out 
by the fcooroiot '"EAevowíov (who are probably not to be 
understood as the hieropoioi of the Eleusinia but as the hiero- 


8 Pittakys, “Eg. ‘Aox. 1860, no. 3798; L. Lenormant, Recherches archéo- 
logiques à Éleusis (Paris 1862) 70-71; von Prott, op. cit., 242. The stone was 
found between the lesser Propylaea and the Telesterion, at a deep level. 

? For this reason I tend to prefer the restoration [é]v [roe “EA]evorr[ioe : 
Fé to Rubensohn's [£]v [rët 'EA]evoiv[t avd JE: (op. cit., 9, n. 42), unless 
the courtyard is the one inside the sanctuary, in front of the Telesterion. How- 
ever, it is by no means impossible, though a bit unlikely, that the stone's 
original location was the outer courtyard, and that it was later moved within 
the area of the sanctuary. If this was the case and Rubensohn's restoration 
is correct, then the sacrifices were performed in the outer courtyard. This 
would eliminate some of the awkwardness I have objected to if we have to 
assume the festival was the Eleusinia, but not all, for the outer courtyard 
was the courtyard of the sanctuary of the Mysteries. If the phrase “in the 
[courtyard at ElJeusi[s]"" was meant to designate this courtyard, it had to do so 
by relying mainly on the inscription's location (the words themselves do not 
specify which courtyard and which sanctuary at Eleusis); by the same token 
"jn the festival” should refer to the obvious festival held right where the 
inscription was set up: the Mysteria. The title iegomoroi '"EAgvotvíov does not 
offer a sure indication of the festival (see below, n. 11). 

On Ge and the Eleusinia see R. F. Healey, HTAR (1964) 153-59 especially 
note 19. 

Both were chiefly in honor of Demeter and Persephone: the Eleusinia 
were a harvest festival in some sense; the Mysteria occurred at the time of 
sowing. In the Hellenistic period these two festivals and the Panathenaea were 
announced together by rheoroí sent abroad by Athens; cf. "Ep. 'Aoxy. 1914, - 
167-72 (=B. Helly, Gonnoi, II [Amsterdam 1973] 121-22, no. 109). Thus it 
would not be surprising to see Athena honored in both Eleusinian festivals. 
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poioi of the Eleusinians) and perhaps another official or group 
of officials named in the lacuna." It is in fact conceivable 
that all the deities listed in JG I? 5 were associated with the 
Eleusinia, although there is no direct evidence to confirm 
this.'? Some of them were also associated with the Mysteria: 
certainly Triptolemus, Pluto, and the Two Goddesses were. !? 


!! Unless the rest of the title of the ¿epoxrotol 'EAtvotvíov xai [---] followed 
in the lacuna. Theoretically /egoztotoi 'EAevotíov might mean hieropoioi of 
the Eleusinia, but actual usage offers no support. I have not been able to find 
a parallel for the phrase fegoxo.oi + genitive of the festival. The regular 
expression, if the festival is mentioned, is ¿epozrow0í + participle of (egoztoietv 
(or a similar verb) + accusative of the festival: cf. 7G 11? 1749, line 80. Thus it 
appears unlikely that the title in IG I? 5 means hieropoioi of the Eleusinia. 
A century ago L. Ziehen, RAM 51 (1896) 224, called such a meaning‘‘auffallend’’ ; 
A. Mommsen, Heortologie (Leipzig 1864) 257, had already understood the 
phrase to mean hieropoioi of the Eleusinians, and he associated the sacrifices 
with the Mysteria, but then he did not distinguish between the Mysteria and 
the Eleusinia and so did not realize that there was a problem; later, Feste 
de Stadt Athen (Leipzig 1898) 183, he evidently associated the sacrifices with 
the Eleusinia. Hieropoioi can also be designated with the name of the sanc- 
tuary; cf. ¿epozrotol elg tò tic "Hfyc izoóv, IG 11* 1199. A noun in the genitive 
following £epostoioí designates the gods whom they serve or the group from 
which they are drawn; cf. [róv [eporrotóv rfc Bovdis xai tod 07 luov, IG 
II? 330, lines 13-14 (for the restoration, which is probable, cf. lines 6-7 and 
33-34, and see U. Köhler, Ath Mitt 7 [1882] 102-8 and IG II 5, 128 b); éspomoioi 
¿y Boviñc, IG 1I? 1672, lines 280, 284, 289, is a similar designation; at Priene 
there were fegonotoi t[@]v pvA[Ov], Inschriften von Priene, 14, line 25. 

These deities are discussed by R. F. Healey, S.J., in his unpublished 
dissertation ‘‘Eleusinian Sacrifices in the Athenian Law Code” (Harvard 
1962), with summary in HSCP 66 (1962) 256-59. I am very grateful to Fr. 
Healey for sending me a copy of his dissertation. 

It is perhaps better to take A4[oAí]xo« as an epithet of Pluto, as Prott did 
(op. cit. [above, n. 1] 252), meaning ‘‘long-lasting’’ or ''the god of the Long 
Course"; the hero Dolichus would have been created from this epithet of 
Pluto. Ziehen, LGS II 2, however, although he found the idea attractive, 
finally could not adopt it. 

13 There was a shrine of Pluto within the sanctuary; cf. Mylonas, op. cit. 
(above, n. 7) 146-49. And Pluto had a priestess; cf. my Sacred Officials of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, TransAmerPhilSoc N.S., 64, Pt. 3 (1974) 97. 

R. M. Simms, "The Eleusinia in the Sixth to Fourth Centuries B.C.," 
GRBS 16 (1975) 274, is wrong in suggesting that the myth of Triptolemus 
does not belong with the Mysteria. The speech of the daduch Callias to the 
Lacedaemonians clearly indicates Triptolemus' connection with this festival: 
... Aéyetat uèv Tourróleuos 6 nuétegos ztoóyovoc ta Añuntoos xal Kóons 
áconta lega nodrois Eévois delas: 'HoaxAci te tø vneréon doxnyéry xal 
Aiooxodgoiv toiv tyetégotwv aoditay, xai tod Añuntoos ÔË xaonot cic 
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The sacrifices and deities in this inscription occur again, 
according to F. Sokolowski!* and R. F. Healey,!? in the Code 
of Nicomachus at the end of the fifth century (ed. J. H. Oliver, 
Hesperia, 4 [1935] 1-32 = LSS, 10, lines 77-86 and following), 
along with additional deities and sacrifices. The immediately 
preceding sacrifices in this part of the Code were carried out 
by the Eumolpidae and the priestess of Demeter (lines 60- 
76);'$ these sacrifices were to: Themis, Zeus Herkeios, Dem- 
eter, Persephone (Pherephatta), Eumolpus, Melichus the 
hero, Archegetes, Polyxenus, Threptus, Diocles, Celeus. It 
is very curious that Demeter and Persephone are listed sepa- 
rately and not as a pair. At Eleusis they were called Demeter 
and Kore or simply the Two Goddesses. As far as I know, the 
name Persephone does not occur in any prose inscription at 
Eleusis. Another curious fact is that this list does not contain 
the name of any other deity whom one would immediately 
associate with an agonistic festival like the Eleusinia.!? Since 


agútyv thy HeAonóvvgaov ozégua dwonoac@at (Xenophon, Hellenica 6.3.6). 
Triptolemus gave to the Peloponnesians what Demeter gave to the Athenians: 
grain and the Mysteries. The two gifts are indeed related. Isocrates calls 
them dwesac dirrás . . .TOÚC texaonovs . . . xai tv veAetijv . . {Panegyricus 
4.28). They belong together, and Triptolemus distributed both to the rest of 
the Greek world. But he was probably associated with the Eleusinia as well. 

1 Lois sacrées des Cités grecques, Supplément (Paris 1962) no. 10. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the text referred to and quoted here is the one published 
by Sokolowski. 

15 In his dissertation, op. cit. (above, n. 12) 197-202, 318-20. He assumes 
that IG 1? 5 is a copy of one of the stelai referred to in the rubric èx Tv 
ot{nA@y] in line 77. 

16 See Clinton, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 70. 

" Demeter, of course, was associated with the Eleusinia, as well as with 
many other festivals. Healey, op. cit., 117-20, identifies Threptus with Demo- . 
phon, Demeter's nursling of the Homeric Hymn, and sees lines 265-67 of 
the Hymn, which describe a contest among the xaidec 'EAtvoiwíov in his 
honor, as an aition of the Eleusinia. But there is nothing to indicate that the 
contest described in the Hymn was the Eleusinia. If these lines are an aition 
of a festival, it is more likely that it was the festival called BaAAgróc 
(Hesychius, s.v., Athenaeus 9.406d). Hesychius reports that the Balletys was 
in honor of Demophon, and in Athenaeus' time it was a separate festival 
from the Eleusinia. Cf. L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 69 and N. J. 
Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 245-47. J. H. 
Oliver, Hesperia 4 (1935) 26, and A. Kórte, Glotta 25 (1937) 134-40, identified 
Threptus as Triptolemus: their view obviously cannot be taken as certain but 
` it does seem more plausible than an identification with Demophon. | 
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some of them can be identified as the ancestral gods of the 
Eumolpidae, the easiest hypothesis would be that they all 
are. '* If that is so, then we should seriously consider whether 
the following group of sacrifices might be to the ancestral gods 
of the other ‘‘Eleusinian’’ genos, the Kerykes. The code tells us 
that these sacrifices were to: Hestia, Athena, Charites, Hermes 
En[agonius], (H)er[mes?--], Her[acles?], D[----], and one or 
more deities that are not preserved.!?* A decree of the year 
20/19, honoring the daduch Themistocles, contains the names 
of several priests who were members of this genos.*” They 
probably represent all the priesthoods that were then con- 
trolled by the Kerykes.”! In addition to specifically Eleusinian 
priesthoods this list includes: (1) the priest of the Graces and 
Artemis Epipyrgidia, (2) the priest of Hermes Patroos, and 
(3) the priest of Zeus Horius and Athena Horia-and Poseidon 
Prosbaterius and Poseidon Themeliuchus. It is clear, then, that 
the Kerykes have a special relationship with certain cults of 
the Charites, Artemis, Hermes, Poseidon, Athena, and Zeus. 
Athena, the Charites, and Hermes are listed in that order in 
the section of the Law Code we have been discussing (lines 
80-83), and all but Zeus appear also in JG I? 5 (if Athena is 
restored). Although the absence of several of the epithets 
does not permit certainty, sacrifices in this particular section 
of the Law Code have at least a strong claim to consideration 
as sacrifices of the genos of the Kerykes, parallelling the sacri- 
fices of the Eumolpidae immediately preceding. Both sets of 
sacrifices were most likely made at the Eleusinia or at the 
time of the Eleusinia.?? They seem to be the sacrifices of the 
two gene which had a principal role in this festival, but were 


In line 66 the correct reading is Mediywi; see Healey, op. cit., 130, and F. 
Graf, ZPE 14 (1974) 139-44. 

18 This is also the view of Healey, op. cit., 72-191. 

? For the readings ‘“Eo[u7z, line 82, and 'Ho[axAci, line 85, see Healey's 
dissertation, op. cit. (above, n. 12) 257, 262. 

? 1. Threpsiades, "Eldevowtaxá 1 (1932) 223-36 = Clinton, op. cit. (above, 
n. 13) 50-52. 

2 Ibid., 77, n. 8. 

22 Athena is restored by Healey, op. cit., 230, and Mylonas, '"Aoy. 'Eg., 
1960, 80, but the space seems a bit too large for her name. 

23 The festival at which they were made was trieteric; cf. Körte, op. cit. 
(above, n. 17) 136; Healey, op. cit., 7-9. 
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probably not the main sacrifices of the festival itself: the 
name Peogegatry militates against this. 

We have seen that the sacrifices of IG I? 5 were carried 
out at the Mysteria, but some of the deities to whom they were 
offered must have figured more prominently in the Eleusinia, 
especially Hermes Enagonius, Telesidromus, and D[oli]chus. 
We have also seen that some of the deities in this inscription 
were served by the Kerykes: Hermes, the Charites, [Athena], 
[Poseid]on and Artemis, although epithets are lacking in some 
cases. Moreover, it is conceivable that Telesidromus and 
Dolichus appeared in the now missing section of the list of 
[Kerykes'] sacrifices in the Law Code of Nicomachus.** All 
but one of the remaining deities in JG I? 5 have been equated 
with Eumolpid deities listed in the Law Code: Triptolemus 
with Threptus, [Pluto]n with Polyxenus, and of course the 
Two Goddesses with Demeter and Pherrephatte.?? The other 
goddess, Ge, may be equated either with Themis or Hestia 
who appear respectively at the heads of the lists of deities in 
the Law Code; in antiquity Themis and Hestia were regarded 
as manifestations of Ge.?9 On this hypothesis, therefore, 
the deities of JG 1? 5 represent principal deities of the Eleusinia 
who all happen to be identifiable with deities served by the 
two principal gene of the Eleusinia and Mysteria. Some of 
these gods—Triptolemus, Pluto, and the Two Goddesses— 
were also worshipped in the Mysteria, and it must have seemed 
appropriate to honor in the Mysteria the companions whom 
these gods of the Mysteria had in the other principal festival 
at Eleusis. So JG I? 5 regulates the set of sacrifices at the 


2 Dolichus may be an epithet of Pluto; see above, n. 12. 

?3 On Threptus and Triptolemus see above, n. 17; on Polyxenus and Pluto, 
Richardson, op. cit., ad line 153, Healey, op. cit. (above, n. 12) 145-48. It 
is curious that Poseidon does not appear among the Eumolpid deities listed 
in the Code. He was the divine ancestor of the genos (Pausanias 1.38.2; 
Aristeides, Eleusinios 4; Euripides, Erechtheus, ed. Austin [Nova Fragmenta 
Euripidea (Berlin 1968)]; cf. J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie [Berlin 1899] 
28). It is conceivable that he is to be identified with “Aeyyyétys (line 67)—he 
seems well qualified for the title—or that he appeared ahead of Themis. For 
other theories on the identity of “Agynyétns see J. H. Oliver, op. cit., 27, 
whose identification with lacchus has been generally accepted, Healey, op. 
cit., 142-44, and F. Graf, Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in 
vorhellenistischer Zeit (Berlin 1974) 54 n. 17. 

6 Cf. Healey, op. cit. 75-79, 219-24. 
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Mysteria to Triptolemus, Pluto, the Two Goddesses, and their 
companion deities at the Eleusinia.?' 

What also suggests that the sacrifices of JG I? 5 are not the 
main ones of the Mysteria is the fact that they are not offered 
by the most important priests of the cult, namely the hiero- 
phant and the priestess of Demeter and Kore; one misses also 
the tegevg éxi Bono. It is possible that [rev hieoeav] stood 
in the lacuna in line 2, but still we would expect the hierophant 
in addition to her for major sacrifices, and perhaps also the 
altar-priest.?? Another possibility, more in accord with my 
analysis, is [rà yéve roiv Oeoiv], but still, if it were a question 
of the major sacrifices, we should expect only the major priests, 
not the larger groups, the gene. So [zxoové]Aeia remains 
appealing, despite the unusual spelling.?? 

The officials who do perform the sacrifice are the /egoztoioi 
"EAsvowíov: not the hieropoioi of the Eleusinia, which is 
an unparalleled expression at Athens, but the hieropoioi of 
the Eleusinians,* who seem to be an earlier version of the 
iggorrovol "EAevowó0ev (IG 1? 76 = Meiggs-Lewis, 73) or 
íepgozto.oi. "Edevotív: (IG P 311), of the late fifth century. The 
title in JG I? 5 may reflect the fact that the Eleusinians once 
had an important role in the Eleusinia and the Mysteria. Even- 
tually, however, they gave way to the two gené and the 


27 But they were not the main sacrifices; see below and the following note. 
The main sacrifice was called ý Ovoía (IG 11? 661, lines 21-22) and included 
Boúc; cf. IG II 1008, lines 8-9, 1028, lines 10-11, P. Foucart, Les Mystères 
d'Éleusis (Paris 1914) 371-74. 

28 Cf. Clinton, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 82. 

22 Simms, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 272, suggests [weoréWera or [Gxoó era. 
The -ez- here is not a spurious dipthong, but the fact remains that in Athenian 
inscriptions, according to Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 43, n. 275, the spelling 
téleios does not occur before the second century. However, evidence in the 
case of -réletos may simply be incomplete; genuine -et- appears both as -et- 
and -e- in the fifth century and later; see ibid., 40-41. Yet, against this is the 
fact that the spelling of réAzog is remarkably consistent in the preserved 
texts. 

For a discussion of the meaning of zooréAcia see Healey, op. cit. (above, 
n. 12) 320-22. Themistius, Or. 5.71A, an important passage to which Healey 
calls attention, uses the word to mean ''preliminary ceremonies” of the 
Mysteria which took place before the relet@, which in.turn took place in 
the anaktora; but the context in IG 1* 5 limits the meaning there to sacrifices 
alone. 

50 See above, n. 11. 
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Athenian State.” Perhaps even at this date the title indicated 
that the hieropoioi were appointed by or drawn from the Eleu- 
sinians, but surely later in the century they were appointed 
by the State, probably the Boule.?? The duties of the late fifth 
century igoomo.ol 'EAsvoiwóOev included some limited ad- 
ministrative and sacrificial activities at the Mysteria, i.e. 
mainly activities in which the State had an interest and 
which it did not wish to be handled by the gené, e.g. the 
Aparche.?? 'The Eleusinians, however, maintained some 
kind of a role, perhaps not an official one, in the Eleusinia, 
whereas they seem to have been completely excluded from 
the Mysteria. In a decree of the third century honoring a gen- 
eral we learn: yuvouévgg ds xai tc navi lydoe oc TOV 
'"EAevoli]víoiv] rön HEyÓAOY È év toic &teotv olg EOTOATHYNHEY , 
¿0voev tais Oeais nuera tov && "Edevoivos neol v[fj]; tov 
Omuov owrnoías.** No such sacrifice or the group oi &£ 
*EAevoivos is mentioned in connection with the festival of the 
Mysteria in the following sentence of this decree. 


Appendix: The Trieteric and Penteteric Festival 


IG 11? 1672 offers important evidence for the trieteric and 
penteteric celebrations of the Eleusinia. It is an account of 
the year 329/8, compiled by the émorärau '"EAevotwóOev xai 
tapia toiv Ocoiv. This was the last year of their four-year 
term of office. After listing income and expenses for the sanc- - 
tuary prytany by prytany, and after presenting a total for the 
year, they go on to account for the rent of the Rarian Field 
over the whole four-year period. Out of this rent, measured 
in grain, they gave 61 bushels each year to ‘‘priests and priest- 
esses.” ?* Then follow the words: eig tyv tovetngida tav 
"Elevoiviwv els tov yvuvixóv àyàva xai tg izxoógouíac] 


3 Cf, Clinton, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 8. 

32 Just as were the éxmiorára: "EAevotvóOev, SEG X, 24, lines 7-12. 

33 Cf. my discussion in op. cit. (above, n. 13) 14- 15. 

84 IG TI? 1304, lines 24-27. 

35 Simms, op. cit. (above, n. 13) 269, n. 3, believes these allocations of 
grain were used by the priests and priestesses for sacral purposes. at the 
Eleusinia. But there is nothing to indicate that this was the case. No purpose 
is stated in the inscription, and the simplest hypothesis is that the grain was 
for personal use. For monetary distributions of this type at Eleusis cf. 
Clinton, op. cit., 23. 
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xai tov zatoíov àyàvoc xai tg uovaixÿs uédiuvot 70 - eig 
thy revrernoión v[Ov 'EA]e[votíov], then the same series of 
contests, [the number of bushels], plus, for a horse race added 
according to decree, 70 bushels. Finally, there is the total of 
(1) the grain allocated to ''priests and priestess’’ and (2) the 
grain used eic rv tovetnoida tv 'EAevowíov xai (3) eig thv 
rrevrerngida.* This clearly states that there was one celebra- 
tion called ý toretygic and one y xevretnois during the pre- 
ceding four years. If there had been more than one trieteric 
celebration, the document surely would have the plural, 
eig tas torernoidas. Some scholars, even so, have assumed . 
that els 17v tovernoióa refers to two celebrations, two years 
apart.*” If the clear language of the inscription leaves any 
doubt, surely it vanishes when one considers the method of 
accounting used throughout. Nowhere in the account are ex- 
penditures for two separate years lumped together without in- 
forming the reader. We should therefore not expect this 
principle to be violated in the present instance. Thus two, 
not three, celebrations over this four-year period are referred 
to here. The conclusion we must draw is that ý totetyoic was 
evidently so named because there was an interval of two years 
between it and the more glamorous one, 7 xevretnois, which 
occurred every four years. 
Another question that has touched off a considerable amount 
of argument is in which years of the Olympiad these celebra- 


36 Lines 258-62. There is no conjunction separating [feoetar] xai (eosíaug 
from eig vv torergoión xtA., but asyndeta in accounts of this type were 
common. They occur frequently in this inscription; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
250. The preceding entries make it quite clear that here (in line 262) we have 
a series: (1) [izoevot] xai iegeiatc, (2) eic tv tovetnoida xai (3) eig tHY 
MEVTETNOÍÓN . 

27 So recently Simms, loc. cit., following P. Boesch, PhilWochenschr 37 
(1917) 157-58, Kirchner, ad IG II? 1496, Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 
91, Healey, op. cit. (above, n. 12) 28-47. Consequently, since the penteteric 
festival is now generally acknowledged to have taken place in the second year 
of the Olympiad (see below, n. 38), they incorrectly assign the trieteric festival 
to both the first and third years of the Olympiad. However, A. Mommsen, 
Feste der Stadt Athen (Leipzig 1898) 184, n. 4, A. R. van der Loeff, De Ludis 
Eleusiniis (Leiden 1903) 108-9, and W. Kolbe, Die attischen Archonten von 
29312 —31/0 (Berlin 1908) 69-70, correctly understood this passage to indicate 
only one trieteric celebration in the four-year period. 
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tions were held. The surest approach to an answer is to con- 
sider which years are attested for trieteric and which for 
penteteric festivals. The inscriptions are conveniently listed 
by R. M. Simms.?? However, there is only one inscription that 
provides the information we need: JG II? 1304.% It mentions 
three years in which the Greater Eleusinia took place. Lines 
24-27, quoted above, state that the general Demaenetus, whom 
this decree honors, sacrificed at the Greater Eleusinia in the 
years when he served as general. These years appear to be 
219/8 (archonship of Chaerophon), 215/4 (archonship of 
Diocles), 211/0 (archonship of Aeschron). I say ‘‘appear’’ 
because the language is a bit imprecise. Lines 12-14 read: 
xevootov[n]Osig óà orgatgyóg mìl Tv yHeav thy én’ 
'E[Ae]votvog tò uiv [moórov éni X]ougegóvroc &oyovroc 
xaAGc xa[i agijwo abro) éb[fyaysv] tv [deynv xti. One 
- could easily translate: ''Elected general of the Eleusinian re- 
gion for the first time in the year of the archon Chaerephon, 
he carried out his office nobly, in a manner worthy of himself, 
etc." The year of his election, accordingly, would be 219/8; 
the year of his service, 218/7. But the comma can be moved 
so as to translate, ““Elected general . . . for the first time, in 
the year of the archon Chaerephon he carried out his of- 
fice. ..." The expression is imprecise but a reading of the 
following lines (18-24) convinces me that the latter translation 
makes better sense. The penteteric festival took place, there- 
fore, in the second year of the Olympiad. For the trieteric the 
only useful information is that of JG II? 1672: the trieteric 


38 Op. cit. (above, n. 13) 269, n. 2. In addition, IG H? 847 is evidence for a 
celebration in the second year of the Olympiad, apparently a major celebra- 
tion; cf. van der Loef, op. cit., 6-9. 

% Van der Loeff in his treatise, op. cit., which is the fullest treatment of the 
date of the Eleusinia, did not realize the significance of JG II? 1304, partly, I 
suppose, because the archons had not been precisely dated by the time he 
wrote. W. Kolbe, loc. cit., was evidently the first to realize, from JG II? 1304, 
that the penteteric festival was held in the second year of the Olympiad. He 
then assigned the trieteric to the fourth year, though some of his reasoning 
in support of this, namely that the celebration mentioned in JG II? 1028, line 
16, occurred in the year of Echecrates — 101/100, was wrong; but the year of 
Medeius, in which it did occur (see below, n. 40), has since been redated 
to 101/100. 
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took place once in each Olympiad, therefore in the fourth 
year.“ * 

We know also that the Eleusinia took place in the year 332/1, 
the first year of the Olympiad. *' In the Hellenistic period the 
festival was held also in the third year. * It stands to reason, 
then, that this harvest festival also took place in the third year 
of the Olympiad in the fourth century and earlier; celebrations 
in the first and third years may have been called ta Elevaivia 
ta xat’ évuavtóv, like similar festivals of the Panathenaea. € 


KEVIN CLINTON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


4 A celebration is attested for the fourth year in JG II? 1028, line 16, keeping 
in mind that the ephebic year started in Boedromion of 102/1 and ended at 
the end of Metageitnion of 101/100. 

1G TI? 1496, line 130. 

^ IG 1? 2336, lines 202-3 = S. Dow, HSCP 51 (1940) 122, lines 208-9. 

SIG TI* 334 (=LSCG, 33) line 32. For the Eleusinia as a harvest festival 
see Schol. Pindar, Ol. 9.150. Annual celebration is appropriate for a harvest 
festival. We can infer from JG II? 1672 that there were no contests in the xar’ 
éviavtov celebrations. 


LA FORMULE ONOMASTIQUE DANS LE DOMAINE 
GREC SOUS L’ EMPIRE ROMAIN 


La formule onomastique dans le monde grec ou hellénisé, 
à partir du moment où il est soumis à l'hégémonie de Rome, 
puis intégré dans l'empire, est plus variée et plus riche 
d'enseignements qu'on ne l'a cru longtemps. C'est apres bien 
des tátonnements et des erreurs génantes! que l'érudition, en 
cette seconde moitié du XXe siècle, découvre ou précise les 
régles du jeu. Depuis quelques années les circonstances m'ont 
amené à réfléchir sur les problémes posés aux Grecs par 
l'usage d'abord exceptionnel, puis par l'extension de la civitas 
romana.? Cette réflexion est restée intermittente; si un 
chercheur en quéte de sujet s'y intéressait avec continuité et 
avec plus de compétence que je n'en ai dans le domaine latin, 
il engrangerait une riche moisson de faits et de nuances. Je 
regrette, surtout dans un article rédigé en l'honneur d'un 
maitre de ces études?—qui sont à cheval sur les deux grandes 


! J'ai reconnu les miennes, sans délai et en toute candeur, chaque fois que 
cela a paru urgent ou que l'occasion s'est offerte d'un repentir. Dans d'autres 
cas, oü le lapsus semblait manifeste et donc inoffensif, je ne me suis pas 
pressé de rectifier; une série de menus corrigenda est préte depuis longtemps 
pour un prochain tirage de ma thèse sur Delphes au Ilè et au Ier siécle 
depuis l'abaissement de l'Etolie jusqu'à la paix romaine, 191 —31 av. J.-C. 
(Paris 1936), rédigée à un moment oú je n'étais pas assez sensible aux 
variantes de la formule onomastique et à l'importance de leurs données. 
C'est ainsi que j'ai, à deux reprises, parlé dans cet ouvrage, p. 594, ligne 1 et 
ligne 14, de Lucius Acilius Kaeso (au lieu de: fils de Kaeso) pour rendre 
Astutos ’Axiitog Kaíawvog viós, qui pourtant n'est pas équivoque. Une fois 
au moins un chercheur trop pressé ou trop confiant a été victime de mon 
erreur (BCH 96 [1972] 256 vers le bas). Méme page 594 de ma thése, ligne 
15, le '*n." est tombé dans la filiation que je rappelais pour le consul qui fut 
le collégue de T. Quinctius T. f. Flamininus en 150 avant notre ére: M’. Acilius 
L. f. K(aesonis) n. Balbus. 

? Voir BCH 97 (1973) 242-45; BCH 99 (1975) 162-69; L'onomastique latine, 
Colloques internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche scientifique, 
564 (Paris 1977) où ma contribution, intitulée *'L'onomastique romaine 
d'expression grecque” occupe les pages 405-17; etc... 

5 Je m'en remets à son indulgence. Parmi les savants des deux générations 
précédentes je voudrais nommer W. Schulze et M. Holleaux; mais personne 
n'a jamais entrepris, que je sache, une étude ni méme une esquisse d'ensemble, 
depuis les premiers historiographes grecs jusqu'à la fin du paganisme. 


AJP 100 (1979) 13-30 
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civilisations classiques—,de n'étre qu'un franc tireur et un 
apprenti. Du moins suis-je en mesure de proposer quelques 
remarques et de susciter la discussion. 

Commengons par un point essentiel, qui me tient à coeur: 
dés le début de notre ére, dans les documents en langue 
grecque, la formule onomastique romaine est caractérisée le 
plus souvent par les trois nomina et par l'absence de 
patronyme, pendant que la formule onomastique grecque reste 
fidéle au groupe nom (onoma) + patronyme. En voici deux 
exemples, choisis au hasard, deux exemples de cohabitation, 
qui me permettent en passant d'attirer l'attention sur des 
textes mal déchiffrés. 

Les bouleutes d'un décret de Delphes publié en 1905 par E. 
Bourguet, De rebus delphicis, p. 40,* se nomment, au génitif, 
Ti. ‘IovdAiov Hateixov (périspomène ou paroxyton?), Aéwvos 
tlov 'ExayóO]ov. Les deux éditions parues à 71 ans de 
distance s'arrêtent aprés Kléwvoc r[o?]; le K initial est 
abusif^; d'autre part j'ai cherché et trouvé aisément sur la 
pierre la fin du patronyme; la prosopographie delphique 
fournit la restitution. Dualisme banal, qui se retrouve dans 
des milliers de textes à travers le monde grec. 

Une inscription de Larissa découverte en 1972 et publiée 
en 1977 est intéressante à plus d'un titre; elle date du début 
de l'empire et peut étre reproduite ici® sans inconvénient 
(elle est courte), méme si je m'attache seulement aux trois 
dernières lignes: 


1 "Ev otgatny@ ‘Enixodty 
2 agooditodirogeio- 

3 aca àvé0nxav Aro- 

4 vvow Maxedovi- 

5 xà Ovecoia 'EAÉv- 

6 y, rápOevov Xoxgoá- 


* Voir G. Daux, Chronologie delphique (Paris 1943) 92, P 13. La pierre ne 
semble pas avoir été revue sérieusement à l'occasion de la réédition donnée 
FD Ill 4, 444 (fascicule daté de 1976). Pour un texte correct, on se reportera 
au compte rendu de ce fascicule, c.r. annoncé ZPE 30 (1978) 296. 

5 l'ai examiné la pierre en 1977; il n'y a pas de K dans le nom du second 
bouleute, et j'ai en outre découvert la fin d'une ligne 11, ignorée jusqu'alors 
(voir la note précédente). 

6 D'après l'editio princeps, ÁrchDelt 27 (1972), Chronika 419 (BCH 101 
[1977] 598). 
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7 tous, Zwoiu- 
8 y Mevízzov 


La photographie montre qu'il y a deux nu dans le génitif 
de la ligne 8, et M est exclu comme première lettre, d’après 
Ja trace qui subsiste (le mu dans cette écriture est ouvert: 
lignes 4 et 7); on lira l'evvízzzov, nom attesté précisément en 
Thessalie, cf. l'index de JG IX 2. De plus xagbevov” est 
inexplicable dans une dédicace sans prétention littéraire ou 
poétique; le mot surprend, et de quoi d'ailleurs s'agit-il? 
Si c'est un nom, il faut corriger en JTag6evo(c). Mais 
n'essayons pas de savoir ce qu'a imaginé l'éditeur (je le 
soupconne d'avoir pris Socrates pour le pére de la pieuse 
Héléne). Il y a trois desservantes, et non deux. La seconde 
s'appelle 77ap0£viov; l'ióta—d'abord oublié, semble-t-il (j'en 
juge par la photographie)—a été inséré ensuite sans difficulté 
entre le N et le O, et l'arrét, aux deux extrémités de la haste, 
est net; ce n'est pas un simple trait, c'est une vraie lettre. 
Une fois de plus la formule romaine s'oppose à la forme 
grecque; la premiére officiante n'a donc pas de patronyme, 
et elle n'a pas non plus de praenomen puisqu'il s'agit d'une 
femme: Oveooia est le nomen? d'Hélène. Les deux autres 
Aettogeóoacat se nomment JJag0Éévioy Xoxgárovc, Zwoiun 
Tevvinzov, à la grecque, où le génitif est un élément essentiel. 
Le mal est venu en partie de ce que l'éditeur n'a pas reconnu 
les formules juxtaposées: une latine, deux grecques. 


Un autre texte, pour lequel la pratique des formules 
onomastiques, avec leurs principes et leurs variantes, m'a 
aidé à soupconner l'erreur, doit étre examiné plus longuement; 
il ne semble avoir fait l'objet d'aucune remarque depuis 1949, 
date de l'éditio princeps, restée unique à ma connaissance. 
I] s'est enlisé dans un oubli profond.? 


? On s'étonne en outre qu'un Hellène formé aux études classiques transforme 
ce mot en proparoxyton; de telles fautes ne surprendraient pas sous la plume 
d'un Galate moderne, mais les Grecs d'aujourd'hui ont gardé et entretenu le 
sens de l'accentuation: Parthenos ne peut étre que paroxytone. 

5 Vesia, ou Besia, Bessia, je ne sais. Consulter Schulze, (infra n. 26). 

? Y n'a pas été repris dans le SEG, qui traversait alors une période critique: 
le tome XI est interrompu de 1950 à 1954. 
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C'est en Bithynie, sur le cóté Sud du golfe de Nicomédie, 
non loin de Yalova, que Rüstem Duyuran a découvert, en 
1947, une dédicace à Zeus Brontaios, publiée sans retard par 
L. Robert, Hellenica 7 (Paris 1949) 30-32, avec deux photo- 
graphies, planche VI, 2 et 3. Aucune date n'est proposée 
là; 1l me semble qu'il ne faut pas descendre trop bas: ler 
siècle de notre ère (?) ou début du II&me, aussi bien pour le 
relief que pour l'écriture. Le texte a été lu comme suit: 
‘Stèle de marbre blanc ...... Lettres de 9 millimètres. 


Klavotos O(o)extóc úsreo tov ztátoovoc 
aútoúd IlozA(ov Aoóov Ilvoáuov 
Aci Bgovraío xai Añluntlo: evyaguotygioyv.” 


Et voici le commentaire: ''La stéle a été élevée en ex-voto 
pour Publius Dryas Pyramos, qui était le patron du dédicant; 
ce dernier, Claudius, était un enfant recueilli, élevé et 
affranchi par Pyramos; [c'est un] 0oezróc. Cela me semble 
plus probable que de voir dans Ooé;zroc un nom propre, 
qui est attesté; je ne puis cependant exclure cette interpréta- 
tion.” 

La combinaison /ZóxAtos Aovas Húogauog est-elle possible? 
Je ne connais pas d'exemple qui la soutienne. Le Grec de la 
ligne 2 ne jouirait pas de la civitas romana et porterait trois 
noms grecs juxtaposés, sans liaison ni subordination: le 
praenomen lIlózAiog est alors, comme le nomen Kiavótos 
à la ligne 1, un des appellatifs latins devenus, chacun jure 
suo, noms grecs à l'époque romaine.!% Mais, devant le triple 
génitif, comment ne pas penser à Ja formule romaine-type? 
IlónAwg est évidemment le praenomen latin; Ilógauos est 
un nom grec, devenu normalement le cognomen et resté bien 
sûr le véritable óvoua de ce citoyen romain de Bithynie. 
Reste à trouver le nomen; les deux photographies dues à 
l'auteur qui ont été publiées!! permettent de récuser la lecture 


'? Voir Schulze, p. 508: ‘‘Diese Namen, die ich hier nicht weiter verfolgen 
will, haben sich im Griechischen recht fest eingenistet . . . . '" Il a bien mis en 
valeur le succes de cette categorie; voir ci-dessous, p. 27. 

tl Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 11, rue Saint- 
Sulpice, 75006 Paris. C'était le temps des excellentes phototypies de Faucheux; 
cet artisan a toujours reproduit avec une parfaite objectivité les photographies 
d'inscriptions qui lui étaient confiées: elles se situaient à ses yeux dans un 
domaine où l'art ni le goût n'interviennent. En revanche il lui est arrivé de ne 
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APYOY. La premiere lettre, triangulaire, se lit A et non 4; 
la seconde semble bien étre un P (la petite boucle apparait 
nettement) et elle n'a pas être à pointée plus que la première: 
on peut reconnaitre, à la fin du mot, les traces d'un O et d'un 
Y (plus élancé que les autres). On lira: 


Kiavdios: Opezttóg: 0n&o toU HÁTQWVOS * 
aútoú- IHozA(ov- Ao[ot]ov- ITvoóuov. 
Aer Bgovraío- xai Añl[unt]o: edyaoiotoiov 


Les mots ou groupes de mots sont séparés par des points 
à mi-hauteur de la lettre. Ligne 1, le graveur a écrit d'abord 
OEIITOX; il s'est corrigé en introduisant un P, dont la tige 
se voit, un peu décalée vers le haut, entre O et E, la boucle 
(toute petite) dépassant le niveau de la ligne vers le haut. 
Ligne 3, la lecture Ag[ugv]o:, appuyée par le relief, est 
possible et probable (je ne vois pas d'alternative), mais elle 
est moins assurée que le reste du déchiffrement. Ligne 3, 
Aet doit représenter At, et je renonce à accentuer; Ramsay, 
dans un autre texte (cité par LSJ), accentue Aci. 

Entre AP et OY il y a place pour une lettre ordinaire. Je 
propose “Aggtos. Le gentilice Arrius est suffisamment 
représenté dans le domaine grec pour qu'il soit inutile de 
s'y attarder; matériellement les deux lettres PI (avec le rhó. 
à petite boucle) tiennent à peine, à elles deux, la largeur 
d'une lettre moyenne; elles tiennent plutót moins et sont à 
l'aise.!? Le groupe 77óztAtog "Ao[ot]oc [éoauos satisfait aux 


pas résister à la séduction d'une forme plastique et de mettre en valeur, dans 
un fragment de sculpture par trop mutilé, une courbe ou une ombre; ces 
traits de crayon sacriléges n'échappaient pas à l'oeil rigoureux des 
archéologues, en particulier de Pierre de La Coste-Messeliére, qui refusait 
l'épreuve et exigeait un nouveau cliché, non retouché. Les deux photographies 
ont donc été respectées: l'une reproduit la pierre et l'autre l'estampage; on 
trouvera ici la premiere (fig. 1); mais le lecteur aura intérét à se reporter aussi, 
pour l'estampage, à la planche VI 3 des Hellenica 7. 

12 ("est par prudence que je mets ces deux lettres entre crochets de 
restitution: "Ao[oí(]ov. Il m'est arrivé d'en retrouver la trace en étudiant les 
deux photographies. En revanche aucune de ces tentatives n'a orienté 
l'interprétation du milieu de mot, méme fugitivement, vers Y, et cette lettre 
parait exclue; placée apres un P elle serait trop large pour l'espace disponible, 
car sa branche gauche viendrait se heurter à la boucle du P et ne pourrait 
pas profiter de l'espace offert, exempli gratia, par la courbe d'un O, comme 
c'est le cas dans le groupe final OY. 
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exigences de la formulation romaine, celle que suggèrent les 
deux mots entiérement conservés.!? 


Les tria nomina de la formule onomastique se réduisaient 
souvent au premier ou aux deux premiers dans la transcription 
grecque à la fin de la période hellénistique, à l'imitation des 
textes historiques latins: Titus, le libérateur, et autres 
personnages de marque sont cités par le prénom, lorsque le 
contexte est clair et n'autorise pas de confusion.'* Sous 
l'empire au contraire le prénom sera souvent omis par les 
Grecs, surtout lorsqu'il s'agit de compatriotes. Des textes 
delphiques vont nous permettre de définir une nuance trés 
nette à partir du IIe siécle aprés. 

Nous avons maintenant deux décrets honorifiques datés 
d'un archonte Aveniios KAsózarooc (FD IH 3, 298 et 299). 
E. Bourguet, qui n'en connaissait qu'un, mentionne le magis- 
trat (De rebus ..... p. 40) comme un [M.] Aurelius Cleo- 
patrus; en fait dans les deux cas le prénom n'est pas exprimé. 
En revanche dans l'un des deux cas le proxéne (qui est un 
médecin d'Amorgos) porte prénom: M. Avo. Atovvoiavosc; 
dans l'autre l'Athénien n'a que le gentilice: KAaóóiog 
Kallixoërns. Cette latitude n'a pas d'intérêt quand il s'agit 
d'Aurelii. 

Mais voyons ce qui se passe pour un magistrat de Delphes 
nommé “Agdotog KaAAuxogátgc. Les deux textes qui le 
concernent ont été publiés à plus de soixante années 
d'intervalle. E. Bourguet n'enregistrait dans. sa thése latine, 
en 1905, qu'un décret pris éxi Óoyovr[oc A]gaoíov 
Kallixgátovs. Tenant “Agdotos pour le nom grec du 


13 Du génitif Apvov l'éditeur avait tiré aussitôt un nominatif 4gvas sans 
insister autrement. Aprés cela le livre de L. Zgusta (Kleinasiatische Personen- 
namen (Prague 1964) est seul, autant que je sache, à signaler le personnage: 
voir la page 156, au paragraphe 315-3, qui est consacré au nom dotvac 
(quelques exemples, auxquels s'ajoutent en note des dérivés). On y trouvera, 
en queue, un renvoi discret à «(Hell. 7] 31 Nr. 1 (Bithynien)», c'est-à'dire au 
Dryas dont je conteste l'existence. 

t4 Un bon exemple à Argos, en 170/69 (Charneux, BCH 81 [1957] 183): 
Encih Pvaios 'Oxraíov "Oxrátos l'vaíov ‘Pœuatos --- , àxootaAcig dé 
xai apeobevras [erà] Fa[íov tad [A]UAov tod úxátov orgarayod töv 
'"Pouaíov ---; voir le commentaire de P. Charneux, qui réunit les autres 
exemples connus, p. 189; cf. également J. A. O. Larsen, CP 51 (1956) 154. 
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personnage, j'ai fait de Kaddixoatove son patronyme en 1943 
 ([supra n. 4] 93 et 101): il est toujours loisible d'imaginer un 
saut, par le scripteur, du méme au méme (ov); je rétablissais 
donc—moralement, si je puis dire—l'article ro? indispensable 
entre les deux noms.!* 

Un démenti allait étre donné à mon interprétation, en 1970, 
par une des Inscriptions du temple (Plassart, FD III 4, n% 276 
à 350). Dans une lettre de Marc-Auréle et Commode aux 
Delphiens, restée jusque là inédite (c'est le n^ 327), on voit 
que le Delphien 77 'Agáoiog Kaddtxod|ryc] a été ambassadeur 
de sa ville auprés de l'empereur, ligne VIII. Mais on notera 
que mon hypothése, maintenant condamnée, n'avait été 
rendue possible que par l'absence de prénom dans le décret 
publié par Bourguet, et c'est ce qui m'intéresse aujourd'hui.!$ 
Il avait eu d'ailleurs raison de ne pas attribuer de prénom à 
l'archonte, et on peut supposer qu'il a, lui ou un architecte- 
dessinateur, vérifié par des mesures précises qu'il en était 
bien ainsi. C'est, avec un peu de soin, ce que chacun fera 
aisément sur la photographie publiée (les fragments ont été 
recollés) et ce que j'ai fait sur la pierre elle-méme.!? Voici 


5 Tout cela était aventureux. Je tenais "Agáotog pour une forme grecque 
et ne voyais rien à quoi rapporter ce nom en latin: Afasius m'était inconnu. 
Il faut bien reconnaître cependant que 'Agáatog n'est pas davantage attesté 
en grec, et Bourguet n'avait pas hésité à y voir un nom latin, sans proposer 
le moindre commentaire. D'ailleurs la suite des événements a confirmé (voir 
ci-après) que le personnage avait droit aux tria nomina. Quant à la forme latine, 
J. H. Oliver a eu l'obligeance de m'informer qu'elle est l'équivalent de 
‘*Aufanius, attested by CIL X 8059 (60), Aufa[s]i rather than Aufa[n]i, and 
known also in the variant Ofasius (CIL 6555)," citation extraite d'un livre de 
J. H. O., sous presse. 

16 A, Plassart n'a pas fait le rapprochement avec le décret publié par 
Bourguet. Cette omission passagére n'a eu aucune conséquence fácheuse. 

7 La photographie est donnée dans le fascicule FD III 4 (paru en 1976, 
sous la signature de J. Pouilloux) pl. 18, et le texte sous le n? 445. Mais, 
comme je le montre ailleurs, il n'y a pas à tenir compte de cette seconde 
édition. Pour éviter que le lecteur ne soit induit en erreur soit par le 
commentaire soit par la restitution de la ligne 8, je donne une partie de ma 
copie; on retrouvera l'ensemble dans un article à l'impression. Je précise que 
la prénom du personnage n'est pas Publius, mais Marcus (suggestion faite à 
J. Pouilloux par J. Bousquet); le choix, M et non H, me paraît s'imposer: 
voir notre fig. 2, oú la trace qui représente le praenomen est plus lisible, 
dans la lettre impériale, que sur la photograpbie publiée par A. Plassart. Je 
reviens ailleurs sur ce point. 
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Fic. 2. Fragments d'une lettre des empereurs Marc-Aurele et 


Commode aux Delphiens, année 177 de notre ére. Le nom de 


ligne VIID du texte 327, page 128 de Fouilles de Delphes, fasc. 4, 


l'ambassadeur de Delphes se lit sur le morceau inférieur (inv. 1630, 
nos. 276 à 350 (par André Plassart). 
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les lignes 1-5 et 8-9 du décret De rebus, p. 35 (FD III 4, 445), 
telles que je les ai lues, en 1977: 


| feuille 'A[ya05j] róxy feuille 

2 [AelAgoi £ó[cox]av II AiAío Mógovi 226” 
3 áàztAgvO£[o]lo , Enitoédaw Bowwrías 

4 nxohetteiay xai DovAevreíav xai 

5 Glas veud[Gc] árávas doat toig 

8 ¿xi dgyovr[oc "A]paoíov Kaddined- 

9 [rovc, unvós AzxcVAaíov 


La ligne 1 est dans l'axe, entre deux feuilles. Ligne 2, le 
H est surmonté d'un trait horizontal légèrement ondulé; il y 
a en outre deux signes d'abréviation, en forme de croissant 
vertical aprés 77, horizontal aprés Ze6° Etc. Ligne 8, les deux 
morceaux ont été recollés trés exactement (et facilement); 
Bourguet avait raison: il est impossible de placer le moindre 
signe, füt-ce un ióta, entre Geyovt[os et 'A]paoíov. 

On constate donc que le prénom figure pour le magistrat 
, romain qui est honoré, mais on n'éprouve pas le besoin de 
l'exprimer pour le Delphien Kallicratés (rappelons-le en 
passant: dans les deux cas, du moment qu'il s'agit de la 
formule romaine, il n'y a pas de patronyme). Au contraire, 
dans la lettre qu'ils adressent aux Delphiens, Marc-Auréle 
et Commode ont exprimé par l'initiale le prénom de l'ambassa- 
deur (voir notre note 17). 

Une remarque analogue vaut pour Tírog Plá6btoc 
"Agtotôtiuoç, Delphien. Le personnage est connu par 
plusieurs textes. Bouleute, il s'appelle BA. "Apuorótipos (FD 
III 4, 84) et son identité en tant que Grec est bien Aristotimos, 
seul élément qui soit retenu sur les monnaies (BCH 20 
[1896] 41, n? 70 et pl. 28, n? 15, etc.). En tant qu'ambassadeur 
de la ville à Rome, sous Hadrien, il est désigné dans la lettre 
des Delphiens comme DA. ["Aototlórepios ou au maximum 
$A[aB. 'Agior]óreuiog sans prénom.' Nous ne connaissons 


t8 La lettre porte le n^ 304 dans le fascicule FD III 4 de Plassart (paru 
en 1970); le passage en question, ligne 28, est discuté dans le Recueil 
Plassart, qui a été offert à l'auteur en 1976, p. 79; voir aussi dans 
L'onomastique latine (supra n. 2) 407-8. 
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pas, malheureusement, la formule onomastique employée 
dans le réponse de l'empereur (Bourguet, op. cit., p. 83); les 
ambassadeurs y sont mentionnés vers la fin, mais la lacune 
qui précède "Ao:jorócveiuogc n'est pas suffisamment déterminée . 
pour garantir la restitution de Bourguet: (DA. '"Aot]oróreuuoc, 
sans prénom; on serait en droit d'ajouter au moins l'initiale 
du prénom, et peut-étre deux lettres de plus du nomen 
(l'ensemble du passage est à revoir). Ce qui est sûr, c'est 
que le méme personnage, devenu prétre d'Apollon Pythien, 
lorsqu'il consacre dans le sanctuaire une statue d'Hadrien, 
fait graver ses tria nomina, Tírog Pidbtoc "Apioróreyos en 
toutes lettres (Syil.? 829 B). 


* * * 


Ill me semble qu'une autre inscription de Delphes encore 
témoigne des hésitations ou de l'embarras qu'éprouvent les 
Grecs devant les noms romains. Les listes que j'ai dressées 
en 1936 (Delphes au lle et au ler siècle ..., 587-605) des 
Romains mentionnés dans l'épigraphie delphique restent 
commodes, mais elles appellent un certain nombre d'additions 
et de vérifications. On y voit bien comment, pendant la 
période républicaine, les Romains portent en général 
seulement le praenomen et le nomen, suivi du groupe 
praenomen du père + vióg. Voici trois exemples empruntés 
à la liste récapitulative des proxénes Syll.3 585:195/4, Kówwroc 
'Orógiog Koivtov, ‘Pœuaios (absence du mot víoc); 189/8, 
Tiros Kotyxtiogz Titov vids, 'Pouaioc (type courant); 189/8, 
Maaoxos AiuóA.og Aénedos Madoxov vids, 'Pouaioc (cas 
particulier: en latin le nom du pére, M. f., est placé apres 
. Aemilius, ici la stirps est considérée comme un élément du 
gentilice, d’où le transfert aprés Lepidus). 

Cet état de choses est bien différent de celui que l'on 
rencontre à l'époque impériale of l'usage du cognomen 
s'imposera et où le groupe patronyme + vióc ne sera exprimé 
que par des formalistes, souvent tournés vers Rome. De toute 
facon le prénom latin, sauf lorsqu'il acquérait une autonomie 
totale pour devenir un nom grec (au plein sens du terme) et 
l'équivalent d'un cognomen,!? était un corps étranger et 


1? Un Grec qui avait pour onoma grec un prénom latin ne pouvait guère 
l'utiliser comme troisiéme nom (cognomen) à partir du jour oü il recevait la 
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comme superflu aux yeux des Grecs; c’est le gentilice qui 
marquait la nouvelle dignité. Et on ne saurait s'étonner que 
les fonctionnaires et les secrétaires aient eu plus d'une fois 
recours au cognomen (et non pas au praenomen) du pére 
suivi de viôs à l'intérieur d'une formule onomastique à la 
romaine. Je crois que nous en avons un exemple au ler siécle 
avant, sous le régne d'Auguste, dans un décret de Delphes 
honorant un Romain de grande famille. Est-il le pére ou le 
grand-père de l'empereur Galba? Les deux hypothèses ont 
été défendues, mais ce n'est pas ici mon sujet.? Le texte 
offre encore des difficultés, et j'y reviendrai dans un article 
prét pour l'impression. Je m'en tiens à ce qui concerne la 
formule onomastique; mes observations aboutissent à écrire, 
ligne 5: 


5 [élrauôrn [loc LoAnixios l'áA6a vióc, l'láABac, à]- 

6 vo etc. : 

La filiation est indiquée par le cognomen. Le gamma qui suit 
est probable (pierre, estampage); il confirmerait une hypothése 
de J. H. Oliver, AJA 1942, p. 380. 


C'est le monde grec tout entier qu'il faudrait interroger. 
En l'absence d'une quéte systématique, je reléve quelques 
exemples de la région adriatique. Il est intéressant de voir 
à l'oeuvre le secrétaire chargé de rédiger le traité d'alliance 
signé entre Rome et Thyrreion, capitale du Koinon des 
Acarnanes, en 94 avant notre ére: JG IX? 1, 242. Les consuls 
de cette année là sont C. Coelius C. f. Caldus et L. Domitius 
Cn. f. Aenobarbus; cela donne en grec, lignes 2 et 3: 


civitas; il lui fallait changer radicalement d'état civil: voir ci-aprés le cas du 
Delphien Markos. 

20 ("està l'article de Claude Vatin, BCH 96 (1972) 253-57, qu'on se reportera 
pour un texte et un commentaire à la fois cohérent et mis à jour (C. V. tient pour 
le pére de l'empereur; je ne penche pas, au moment ot j'écris, pour cette 
solution); on y trouvera une photographie lisible de tous les fragments (2 
d'entre eux, deux sur quatre, y sont pour la premiére fois reproduits). La 
publication la plus récente (1976: FD III 4, 438) contient tant d'erreurs, à 
toutes les étapes, qu'elle risque d'égarer; la photographie qui y est donnée, 
pl. 17, est incompléte et peu lisible; la légende annonce, outre les deux 
fragments présents sur le cliché, le fragment inv. 4878, qui n'y est pas. 
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mi ónázov I'atov Koutov KáAóov Taiov vioi, 
[Alevxiov Aouetiov Tvaiov Aivo6éo6ov - - - 


Ainsi, pour le premier nommé, on a placé hors formule, 
aprés les trois nomina le groupe formé par le prénom du pére 
et le mot vio?, ce qui ne laisse subsister aucune équivoque, 
mais il s'agit d'une combinaison tout à fait atypique. Pour le 
second on a calqué l'ordre latin, mais en éliminant aprés 
Ivaiov le génitif vio?: Dittenberger voulait le rétablir, en 
écrivant (viod) avant le cognomen. Il est certain que, dans 
une formule composée uniquement de génitifs l'insertion en 
clair, à sa place canonique, du prénom paternel en toutes 
lettres suivi du mot vio, encombre le texte et brouille le 
jeu (21); sur 5 formes au génitif, 1.2, il y en a 4 qui peuvent 
glisser en bloc à un autre cas, mais le génitif du prénom 
paternel est immuable, il est d'une autre nature, et dans ce 
contexte il crée l'équivoque. Si l'on veille à donner, non 
sans peine et lourdeur, tous les éléments officiels de l'identité 
des consuls, on y renonce pour les deux préteurs qui viennent 
ensuite: l’un est dit l'aíov Xevríov l'atov vio?, l'autre Acvxíov 
Tehiiov Aevxíov viod, formules incomplètes amputées du 
cognomen. Il faut noter cette différence de traitement, à 
l'intérieur du méme document; l'absence du cognomen, on le 
sait, et on l’a vu ci-dessus, est fréquente au début des contacts 
(fin de l'époque hellénistique) et n'est pas surprenante en soi; 
elle retient l'attention ici: la nomenclature encombrante des 
lignes 2 et 3 est une marque de révérence pour les consuls. 
Et voici un autre exemple ‘‘occidental’’. Vers 170 avant 
notre ére les Epirotes accordent la proxénie et une série de 
priviléges à un personnage de Brindisi qui se nomme depuis 
deux ans /'áiog 4Aátov IloApévvios Boevtecivoc. Pendant un 


?! Les Grecs disposaient de l'article pour marquer la dépendance, donc la 
filiation; mais, pris au piége des génitifs accumulés, le lecteur moderne comme 
le lecteur antique se trouve plongé dans l'incertitude, et j'ai eu l'occasion de 
le montrer par des exemples précis à propos de textes macédoniens (voir 
supra n. 2). En Acarnanie méme, au IIé siécle avant, on rencontre l'article à 
l'accusatif, en IG IX? 1, 208: JIózxAiov, Aevxtov rovg IlozA(ov "Axuouc; 
l'emploi s'explique dans ce cas par la présence de deux fréres; on remarquera 
que nous nous trouvons devant une variante de plus; pourquoi n'avoir pas 
placé tots HozàAíov après le gentilice? Est-ce plus clair ainsi? Je ne sais. 
On voit que toutes les combinaisons sont attestées, en grec, pour la place du 
patronyme dans la formule à la romaine. 
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siècle, on avait reproduit et commenté /'editio princeps de 
Carapanos (1878): Pátos Aaïovror "Pévviog.?? Le nom du 
pére, maintenant retrouvé et trés messapien, est placé entre 
le prénom et le gentilice, bien attesté par ailleurs; et il n'y a ni 
vids pour soutenir le génitif ni cognomen. On retiendra cette 
combinaison parmi les tentatives de formulation qui se 
rencontrent durant les deux derniers siécles avant notre ére. 
Il est plus que probable, il est certain que Dazos, le pere, 
n'était pas citoyen romain. Quant au fils, il est piquant de 
constater que sa promotion à la civitas romana nous dérobe 
son vrai nom. 

Il faudrait ajouter beaucoup d'autres exemples pour mieux 
faire sentir la variété des solutions auxquelles les Grecs ont 
recouru.?? Précisons du moins que la formule onomastique 
latine se termine, en pays grec, avec le cognomen (et les 
prolongements éventuels de ce dernier: supernomen, etc... ). 
Tout ce qui vient ensuite, généalogie ou—cela va de soi— 
origine géographique, est hors formule: les Grecs n'étaient 
à leur aise que s'ils se bornaient aux tria nomina. Prenons au 
hasard un texte de prose, parmi les plus simples (G VII 
1863): la cité des Thespiens élève une statue à Aeúxtos 


22 Collitz-Bechtel, Michel, Schwyzer, et bien d'autres n'ont connu que 
Aatovzot. La bonne lecture, faite par J. Bousquet, sur photographie et sur 
estampage, a été accueillie par P. Cabanes, L'Epire de la mort de Pyrrhos à 
la conquête romaine (272--167), Annales Littéraires de l'Université de 
Besancon, 186 (1976) 554-57, n? 33, avec photographie, reproduite également 
sur la couverture du livre. On se reportera au commentaire substantiel de 
L. Moretti, Iscr. stor. ellenistiche IY (Florence 1975) n? 119, qui n'a pas connu 
la nouvelle lecon, et de P. Cabanes. La longue durée de l'erreur est instruc- 
tive; l'existence d'un gentilice Rennius (Carapanos a lu P au lieu de 9, faute 
vénielle au départ) et la quasi ignorance où nous sommes des langues locales, 
messapienne ou autres, ont contribué à dégager et à laisser subsister l'étrange 
Aatovzot. Une fois de plus l'autopsie, directe ou par photographie interposée, 
par estampage, aurait évité de vaines hypothéses et beaucoup de temps perdu; 
le doute méthodique, une curiosité réfléchie, le refus d'une lecture incontrólée 
sont des atouts indispensables. 

23 Pour étre compléte, une telle étude devrait aussi suivre les pas de 
l'épigraphie latine, dont les variantes sont peut-étre, en partie, la cause des 
hésitations grecques. Je n'essaye pas de le faire, et je déplore, à ce sujet, 
l'absence d'un manuel aggiornato et détaillé pour l'épigraphie latine, qui serait 
le pendant de l'Epigrafia graeca, oeuvre d'humaniste et de spécialiste à 
la fois, accessible à tous les hellénistes, que vient d'achever (tome IV) 
Margherita Guarducci. 
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Máoxios Kéddinnos IloÀvxgatíóov vids; il y a une virgule 
morale avant {lolvxoartidov. La filiation se latinise ici par 
l'usage de vide (filius), mais le conformisme ne va pas jusqu'à 
introduire le groupe avant le cognomen. Les hellénophones 
de Thrace systématiquement et—une fois sur 100 ou sur 
1000—les Grecs de toutes régions ont eu recours au génitif 
seul, en fin de formule, c'est-à-dire au sein d'une formule 
hybride; ils combinent ainsi deux formules, chacune selon le 
schéma le plus simple: un M. Avo. Pílwv Didinxov est, à 
la fois, M. Ato: BiAwy, à la romaine, et, à la grecque, Pidwy 
DiAinnov. Le formalisme et parfois le snobisme ont compliqué 
la táche des contemporains et des futurs historiens.?* 


-= Parfois des Grecs ont été amenés à changer complètement 
de nom quand ils ont recu la civitas romana. C'est ainsi que le 
Delphien Máoxos Mágxov s'est métamorphosé, au onzième 
mois du calendrier delphique (Heracleios, Mai—Juin), dans 
une année qui se situe vers le début du ler siécle de notre ére, 
en Mdoxoc Koovnitoc "Povqos. Homonyme de son père, cet 
archonte et bouleute qui appartenait 4 la classe dirigeante de 
Delphes,? portait comme nom grec—a l'instar de tant de 
Grecs—un praenomen latin, fréquemment attesté dans 
l'onomastique grecque, ainsi que la plupart des prénoms 
romains courants.?6 Au cours de l’année où Mágxoc Mágxov 
est bouleute, sur trois affranchissements qui nous sont 
parvenus pour le mois de Mai-Juin, deux nomment le 
magistrat sous cette forme, et le troisiéme sous le nom 
Mdoxos Koovíitos "Pobqpos, sans aucune abréviation. 
Quoique il n'y ait aucun point commun entre les deux 
formules, il est clair qu'il s'agit du méme personnage; accédant 


24 Voir ci-aprés notre conclusion. 

25 Jl avait un frère, Myvóóogoc Máoxov; les deux hommes nous étaient 
connus depuis longtemps comme bouleutes (cf. Daux [supra n. 4] 110-11). 
C'est récemment que Markos Markou est apparu en outre comme archonte 
dans un texte publié par Claude Vatin, BCH 96 (1972) 258-61; l'auteur a bien 
marqué la nécessité de remonter cet archontat avant l'année du bouleutat. 

26 Voir W. Schulze, Zur Gesch. lateinischer Eigennamen (Berlin 1904; 
réédition mécanique 1966) 508. Adios, l'áiog, Kówrog, IlózAtoc, etc... . se 
rencontrent dans tous les pays de langue grecque, depuis le Iè siecle avant 
notre ere jusque dans le Bas-Empire. Voir deja ci-dessus, pages 16 et 27. 
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à la civitas romana Markos abandonne son nom, au sens grec 
(LÓuov óvoua), c'est-à-dire qu'il prend dans la formule des 
tria nomina (sans patronymique) un autre cognomen: Markos, 
fils de Markos, choisit un cognomen latin d'une extréme 
banalité, qui devient son nom grec, ‘Poügos. Le praenomen 
initial n'a rien à voir avec son óvoua antérieur, malgré les 
apparences; il appartient aux éléments nouveaux introduits 
dans sa formule onomastique, praenomen et gentilice associés, 
M. Koovñatoc; ce serait une gageure, de la part du nouveau 
citoyen romain, de garder Mápxoc comme cognomen, et de 
devenir Marcus Cornelius Marci filius Marcus. Disons-le en 
passant, la constance avec laquelle les Delphiens omettent le 
patronyme grec des bénéficiaires de la civitas romana a des 
conséquences fort génantes: au ler siécle de notre ére à 
Delphes, nous ne pouvons plus par exemple choisir de facon 
certaine entre trois contemporains, tous trois magistrats 
d'abord sous les noms de KoiróAaog Awpodéov, KouóAaoc 
Evpoooúvov, KowóAaog Xwtyjeov, pour identifier IlóxAtoc 
Méuuos KowóAaoc et T16. Klavdios Koirólaos, et nous ne 
savons pas qui est qui, dans le Who's Who des magistrats 
delphiques, avare de précisions fondamentales, et en particulier 
de filiations. Tout se passe comme si le patronymique grec était 
exclu de la formule romaine, dans la période du passage. On 
comprend les inquiétudes du propriétaire d'un tombeau à 
Thessalonique, qui veille à préciser ses identités successives et 
insiste sur une filiation dont on constate qu'elle est abolie dans 
la formule romaine (voir BCH 97 [1973] 242-45 et BCH 99 [1975] 
162-69); il fait graver l'expression ô xoiv "Aya0ía ‘‘appelé 
autrefois fils d' Agathias,”” comme s'il n'était plus le fils de son 
pére.2? C'est par une chance assez exceptionnelle que nous 
sommes en mesure d'identifier, de confondre Máoxos Mágxov 
et Mäoxos Koovydtoc “Potgos; les deux formules, sans avoir 
aucun élément commun, s'appliquent au méme homme; dans 
l'ordre: 


1. Magxocs est un nom grec. 
2. Mágxov, patronyme du précédent, est un nom grec. 


27 Certes il ne s'agit que d'une précision rédactionnelle de pure forme; 
l'intéressé n'a pas changé de pére, il n'y a pas eu adoption. Mais il faut 
remarquer que bien des épigraphistes s'y sont trompés, d'une maniére ou d'une 
autre. 
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3. Mäoxos est un praenomen romain. 
4. KogvñAios est un gentilice romain. 
5. “Povqocs est un cognomen latin, devenu l'onoma du per- 
sonnage; il répond peut-étre à quelque préférence chez le 
nouveau citoyen romain, à une romanophilie qui remonterait à 
son pére et à son grand-pére (?). De toute facon le nom grec 
Màgxog aurait créé à cette place une équivoque insupportable. 
Les inscriptions du théátre de Delphes (fascicule 6 du tome 
IH des Fouilles, par N. Valmin)—qui fournissent d'intéressantes 
données dont celles concernant Markos fils de Markos, et les 
trois KoiróAaoc, etc ...—devront être revues. J'avais 
entrepris une révision systématique dans l'été de 1939 (cf. BCH 
63 [1939] 172-76), révision qui fut interrompue trés vite par la 
seconde guerre mondiale, et ma Chronologie delphique a paru 
en 1943, en France occupée. Des progrés pourraient étre 
accomplis, par moi-méme si le temps m'en est laissé ou, comme 
je le souhaite, par d'autres. Il faudra aussi que Cl. Vatin publie 
sa seconde thése,?5 dont il a depuis des années affiné et amélioré 
la rédaction manuscrite; il nous doit ce livre. Dans le petit 
monde delphique nous approchons du moment ot il sera 
possible de tirer des textes épigraphiques, mieux établis et plus 
nombreux qu'au temps de Bourguet et Porntow, un maximum 
de renseignements. 


* X * 


Au terme de cette promenade en zigzags à travers les textes, 
rappelons d’abord, en maniére de conclusion, un principe de 
méthode.?? Les indices onomastiques doivent refléter 
strictement l'orthographe et la démarche du graveur. Il faut, en 
les établissant, respecter les abréviations et ne pas enregistrer 
Tírog pour T(íroc), HóxAtos pour Iló(xAtoc), KAavótog pour 
Ki(atdiog) ou KAas(Ótoc), et réciproquement.?? Il faut ou il 
faudrait qu'au poste principal (celui du nomen en principe) se 


28 Delphes à l'époque impériale. Seuls quelques fragments ont paru sous 
forme d'articles. | 

2 Je regrette aujourd’hui les accrocs que j’ai infligés à des règles de bon 
sens et de clarté; c'est l'expérience qui m'en a enseigné l'utilité ou la 
nécessité. La rigueur dans le domaine -des indices doit étre d'une minutie 
sans faiblesses. 
. 301] n'est pas besoin de donner des exemples: il y en a partout, et j'en 
reléve quelques-uns dans des articles en cours d'impression ou de rédaction. 
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retrouve toute la formule onomastique du texte gravé, et elle 
seule. Un relevé exhaustif des praenomina (les plus communs 
comme les plus rares) doit étre proposé à part avec rappel du 
poste principal; un relevé des nomina, sans plus, est in- 
dispensable. Des renvois internes, sous une forme qui dépend 
des textes auxquels l'auteur de l'index est confronté, doivent 
permettre de retrouver d'un coup toutes les variantes d'un méme 
nom (onoma ou cognomen), etc. Est-il besoin d'ajouter que les 
crochets de restitution doivent étre reproduits dans Ja quasi- 
totalité des cas? 

D'autre part, dés qu'il s'agit de noms à la romaine, transcrits 
en Grec, le lecteur restera vigilant. Le calque n'est pas 
rigoureux et les infidélités sont fréquentes; dans l'épigraphie 
latine l'état civil doit s'adapter à des masses de plus en plus 
nombreuses et diverses; l'épigraphie de langue et de tradition 
grecques se heurte en outre à des problémes spécifiques dés 
qu'elle transcrit du latin.*! 

Enfin il est essentiel de ne pas confondre la formule 
onomastique avec la prosopographie ou la généalogie. Sur les 
bases honorifiques par exemple, sont énumérées des mentions 
propres à mettre en valeur la naissance et les mérites de 
l'Aonorandus. C'est à tort que, regroupant ces données, on 
serait tenté de construire une formule artificielle oü 
s'imbriqueraient des indications complexes. Ce sont bien, sauf 
exceptions, les tria nomina, tout nus et sans patronyme, qui 
s'opposent à la formule grecque traditionnelle, et des erreurs 
seront évitées si l'on y prend garde. 


GEORGES Daux 
SORBONNE, Paris 


31 D'une facon générale on n'oubliera pas que le point de vue des magistrats 
ou des rédacteurs grecs varie selon la nature des actes et selon le rang des 
intéressés, officiels romains (parfois tout puissants, véritables #yotuevor) 
ou compatriotes hellénophones de classes sociales variées. Entre la formule 
latine intégrale, avec mention de la tribu, et le groupe des 2 ou 3 nomina 
latins sans patronyme, il y a toute une gamme de nuances. Derriére la formule 
onomastique gréco-latine apparaissent les hommes et le niveau social, bien 
souvent, pendant 5 ou 6 sietles, sur l'immense territoire de |’ Orient hellénisé. 


ATHLETIC AGONES IN ROMAN ATHENS 
HONORING TYKHE POLEOS 


From the early days of the excavation, Professor Oliver has 
been associated with the Athenian Agora, and in the great 
range of his publications, Roman Athens has had a large place. 
Partly also because of its linguistic rarities (few but delectable), 
and not least because he is himself no mean athlete, the present 
brief inscription has seemed an appropriate, though J could 
wish it were a more worthy, offering. 

The inscription was found in 1931, at the very beginning of 
the excavation, and the fact that it has remained unpublished 
for 48 years calls for a note. Evidently at first it seemed to yield 
nothing to publish. Only one of its twelve lines (line 6) is 
complete—a single word which is a hapax. Hence in the early 
days, with much to be thought of, the fragment was passed by. 
In subsequent scannings of the unpublished inscriptions, the 
authorities never assigned it for publication. Feeling that a 
number of inscriptions needed additional work, in the early 
1930’s I had made squeezes of many, and included this one. 
But I never studied them systematically, and it was only by 
chance recently (Tykhe herself playing a part) that I came upon 
the squeeze, which has proved to be excellent, and read it, 
though with difficulties, for the first time. 

The text is seen to come from a schedule of athletic agones. 
There are many athletic inscriptions from Athens, but the 
others are all in some sense records: oddly, from no period is 
there another schedule (or calendar) of events. Despite the 
generosity of the Editors, there is much too much for a full 
treatment in the present article. It has seemed best to attempt 
here a full description of the fragment and full presentation of 
the readings, together with some effort to justify the restora- 
tions; but beyond that, there is room only for an indication of 
what the rest of the commentary ought to contain. Hoping that 
scholars may offer helpful comments, I shall publish elsewhere 
a more detailed study. 

The present Director of the Agora Excavations, T. L. 
Shear, Jr., has kindly facilitated the work. B. D. Meritt has 
permitted the publication. For generous help with various de- 
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tails I am grateful to J. McK. Camp, E. F. Dow, D. J. Geagan, 
E. J. Morrissey, T. L. Shear, Jr., and Z. Stewart. 


* * * 


The Fragment and the Monument. Agora inventory I(nscrip- 
tion number) 72. Found 20 July 1931 in the southwest corner of 
Section A, which is not far from where the Stoa of Zeus was 
being excavated, and near where the Stoa Basileios was later 
discovered. But the fragment was found in surface fill, not in a 
significant context. The excavator was Homer A. Thompson. 

The marble is good Pentelic. Part of the front and, certainly, 
the left side are preserved. No other areas of original surface 
can be recognized: the block appears to be broken away at top, 
bottom, right, and back. The long jagged extension at the right 
shows that the present fragment, irregular as it is, was not 
broken out to be a building block (naturally it has no cement or 
other traces of such use) but is the result of a random shatter- 
ing of the original, presumably for burning in a lime pit. But it 
does appear that the stone has been tampered with, for what- 
ever purpose, in the upper middle of the front, and possibly 
also at the present right side. 

The preserved thickness is 0.205 m., which would be very 
large for an ordinary stele; even if it were the original thick- 
ness, it would be too large for any except a giant stele. But the 
thickness is not original, and the pieces broken away behind 
would themselves—as marble usually breaks, not in slivers but 
in masses—-have a fair (added) thickness. Could it have been a 
herm? The Stoa of the Herms was nearby, and many fragments 
of herms have been found in the area. There would have been 
only two columns, perhaps shorter, of text, which is easier to 
imagine than a much larger text, such as a base, would demand. 
But a herm should not be much thicker, whereas the appear- 
ance is that not just a few chips but a large fragment is broken 
away behind. Hence the monument was originally much 
thicker; it must have been a base. It would have had space 
enough for an extensive inscription, and when it was broken 
up, the number of fragments may well have been fairly large. 
Search in the Agora collection, however, has revealed no other 
fragments. Future excavations may turn up some, but whereas 
fragments used for buildings blocks, used and re-used, often 
got scattered and survived, fragments intended for the lime pit 
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were mostly thrown right into the pit and burned. This would 
explain why, if no others are found, the present fragment, for 
some reason not burned, was the sole survivor. 

The present height (maximum) of the fragment is close to 
0.36 m., width 0.29 m. The surface of the left side 1s smooth: it 
too was well finished, which accords with the virtually certain 
fact that the whole was a base and not a stele. The inscribed 
face has a maximum height of ca. 0.22 m., but in the top third 
of this, and in patches down through line 7, the surface has 
been eroded deeply enough for the letters to be wholly lost. At 
the beginnings, however, of lines 4-6, the fresh original surface 
is preserved, with faint tooth-chisel marks mostly polished 
away; the strokes of the letters are sharp. Elsewhere the sur- 
face is only slightly less well preserved, but the strokes, 
though clear, are pock-marked by moisture. 


EO RR 


Arrangement of the Letters. Vertically, ten lines plus ten 
interlines occupy 0.130 m. The letters are mostly 0.009 m. in 
height, with omikron sometimes as small as 0.007 m. and the 
sigma in line 8 as large as 0.012 m. No doubt horizontal guide- 
lines were drawn, as usual in some evanescent medium. A 
feature to be found elsewhere is the mason's occasional disre- 
gard of these guide-lines: so that e. gg. the first letters of lines 5 
and 6 are slightly raised above the guide-line. Line 5, a rubric, 
was meant to stand out: perhaps this accounts for the letters of 
line 5 being raised, but line 6 must be negligence. On lines 
[0-13 infra. 


The Letters and the Date. Most of the strokes were cut with 
the point, so that upsilon e.g. in line 8 consists of two curves. 
But many strokes are straight. Serifs are very small, varied, 
and mostly quite neat: they have the forms of knobs, or short- 
right-angled bars, or tiny forks. 

The lettering is highly professional, with personal touches. 
Sigma is L but the big sigma in line 8 is». ‘Cursive’ forms such 
as £u) are avoided, but Į is used (lines 10 and 12). In the 
triangular letters AAA the triangular part is small and one hasta 
is always (there is no clear exception, but see on line 9) pro- 
jected well above the tops of the other letters. The upper part of 
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the tall stroke tends to bend slightly to the left. The hasta thus 
projected is the right hasta, as regularly in Athens: the shorter 
left hasta was cut first. No doubt this echoes handwriting on 
papyrus, which led the way with tall curves. In the present 
inscription, the top of the tall stroke is often finished with a 
small serif pointed upward. 

Letters such as these would naturally fall before or after the 
period of great regularity, which was Hadrianic-Antonine. 
The mixture of styles suggests that the date should be after that 
period rather than before—say fin. s. II p. or init. s. III p. On 
the present lettering, as on most of the lettering of the Roman 
Empire, a great deal needs to be done. 

For the date of the present inscription, the most definite 
evidence is that of the peculiar terms, especially [Aauz ao taç 
(line 9), which occurs in no other inscription except 7G II? 
2119. [227], [228-]229, 230 of A.D. 190/1—191/2 (date by J. A. 
Notopoulos, Hesp. [1949] 22, 51). The event [Pole]mistes of 
lines 10-11 1s divided into (two) classes: this feature also is seen 
at Athens only in JG IP? 2119. 135-137 et seqq., where there 
are three classes in the stadion. Finally there is the evidence of 
the name itself of the festival, Tykhe Poleos, which must have 
some relation to the temple and cult of that deity established by 
Herodes Attikos (infra). 


Margin. Opposite lines 1-6 the left edge is preserved. The 
margin is of one letter-space opposite lines 4 and 5. Opposite 
the other lines, the margin is of 175 letter-spaces. 


Above line 2, the surface, damaged deeply enough so that no 
letters can be read before line 2, extends upward 0.05 m., so 
that four lines could have been inscribed there. The actual 
number of lines missing is unknown but was doubtless greater 
than four, since it included the panel of which the end is pre- 
served in lines 2-3. Hence the present fragment does not come 
from the top or very near the top of the stone. 


The width of the (preserved) first column is evidently given 
by line 12, because it ends with a consonant which is not the 
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end of a syllable (possibly ue: was an abbreviation); and by 
line 13, which ends in EY followed by blank spaces presumably 
too few to contain another syllable (or the rest of the word). 
Line 7 evidently filled the line: there was not room for [ Al], 
and the rest of the specification of the event AAYAA: had to go 
over into line 8. The only obstacle is line 4, which needed a 
longer line; the last letters evidently were crowded. 

Thus determined, the width of the preserved column, plus 
the margin, was close to 0.14 m. The stone preserves a width of 
0.29 m., so that there were at least two columns. Possibly the 
monument was unusual, and that was nearly the full width. But 
normal proportions would demand three columns, scil. a total 
width of ca. 0.44 m., about the usual size for a statue (or 
votive) base; the thickness would be approximately the same. 
Physically, a size larger still, with four columns, is wholly 
. allowable, but it is hard to imagine a text of that size (infra). 


Below line 13. Toward the end of the preserved inscription, 
i.e. beginning in line 10 and continuing to the break at line 13, 
the letters get larger: the final lambda in line 12 is 0.013 m. in 
height, taller than the big sigma in line 8 (0.012 m.). The lines 
also slope downwards to the right. The letters themselves 
moreover are not perfectly upright, but the ‘vertical’ strokes 
lean toward the left. These features, viz. the increasing size of 
the letters, their leaning, and the downward slope of the lines, 
are a sign— think a sure sign—that the column is nearing its 
end. The mason is relaxing. It would not happen at the top or in 
the middle of a column. 

Of the Tykhe panel several lines remained, but they too may 
have been inscribed in the same manner, or they may have 
been carried over to Col. II. The jagged lower corner of the 
fragment extends downward ca. 0.10 m. below line 13, but the 
surface may have been left blank at the bottom of the base: on 
a stele, and probably on a base, the lower ca. 0.20 m. would be 
left blank. In any case the base mouldings would need as much 
as 0.10 m. Altogether it seems likely that the preserved frag- 
ment is from near the bottom of the base. 
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Line 2. The lower part of the vertical is clear. The loop at 
the top is unlike that of the rho in line 3, but there seems not to 
have been a lower loop, for beta. 

Line 3. A short bar inscribed as a sign of abbreviation above 
the second and third letters, if such a bar was inscribed, ought 
to show, but there is none. After the rho also there is space: an 
H ought to show if there was one. Probably the blank indicates 
that AYP is an abbreviation.—In the midst of the following ero- 
sion One spot is not eroded, but only a vertical can be read. 

Line 4. The initial alpha is projected nearly a space into the 
margin, and the right hasta is prolonged to twice the height of 
the triangular part. The pi is represented by both ends of the 
top and by the left vertical with its foot. At the top of the o(the 
O itself is positive), there appears, strangely, the left part of a 
horizontal stroke, serif'd: it is as if the mason had begun, erro- 
neously, a second pi. —Of the rest, only the (second) alpha is 
sure, but the other traces fit a formula of dating. The vertical 
stroke could be the second vertical in a letter which had two 
verticals; the Arkhon would then be [.. JatotY]. 

Line 5. The first letters are large, and the tau is obtruded into 
the margin. Although the fact may not be significant (supra), 
the first letters are raised above the level of the guide-line. The 
spacing is such that two letters, but only two, are missing from 
the first word. 

Line 6. The line begins with a delta of extravagant form: not > 
only the right hasta but also the base is prolonged and has a 
vertical serif at the right end. Like the beginning of line 5, the 
first letters are raised slightly above the guide-line. The delta is 
indented however to the normal margin. Between the X and the 
À there is no space at all; they actually touch each other at the 
bottom. Apart from (intentional) ligatures, this is uncommon, 
but in line 12 there is another instance, and almost certainly an 
instance has to be assumed in line 9. The mason was not 
scrupulously careful. After the second iota he left a slight gap, 
less than half a space. Even so, this (the only completely pre- 
served) line is the one most convenient to use as the basis for 
diagramming the text. 
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AGORA I 72 


Fin s. II—init. s. III p. Not stoikh. 


Col. I 
Before line 1, 
an unknown number of lines missing, including at least one 
panel, except for its end in lines 2-3 


3 Ajg'[----- | pene ] 
4 'Azó [-*-ko[v] Go[xovroc*] 
5 Tú[xm] Illólew[cva<-“a-3] 


6 
7 


dolyai oc ["ac:] 
[Óyuóot (aX Ex 864 [ov] 
[Of JavAaut "X. va: [Y] 
Uaprladiag væ [7] 

[a^ ode lutorís [Y] 
[B'xoAspleorás [Y] 


After line 13 in Col. I, 
an unknown number of lines missing, probably few 
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Line 7. The two uprights of the mu are recognizable but not 
the central strokes. The mu spreads widely (1! letter-spaces), 
but there would be room before it for two full letters. AH 
would fit, and the upper half of the eta is given by the original 
surface, preserved between vague remains of the uprights. 
——After the first iota, the space has a shallow and blurred ero- 
sion, possibly also an area of slight erasure. The middle part of 
a dubious vertical stroke 2! shows at its right side. But in this 
space, no other vertical stroke, for H or N (and, also certainly, 
not rr) was inscribed. Possibly the space was already blurred, 
or possibly an omikron was begun but was partially erased. In 
any case the mason simply left the space virtually empty. 
— The lambda is represented by the lower half of the left hasta. 

Line 8. Allowing for a normal margin and a delta as broad as 
the one in line 6, the restoration fits. —The big four-barred 
sigma may have been added late, but it is by the same hand. 

Line 9. The preserved letters are fairly small and closely 
spaced, so that, to judge by lines 6 and 8, with allowance made 
for the fact that in lines 6 and 8 the letters are larger, the 
number of letters altogether missing at the beginning of line 9 
should be 4. —The first preserved letter is certainly one of the 
triangular letters (AAA). —In the next spaces, two vertical 
strokes are clear, the first an upper tip and the second an 
almost complete vertical. The first (the upper tip) may belong 
to a straight vertical stroke, or it could belong to a short trian- 
gular letter—it seems to slant ever so little, and under magnifi- 
cation two slanting uprights, dim otherwise, seem to be recog- 
nizable. True, a triangular letter in this space would have to be 
close—unduly close—to the preceding triangular letter, and 
unduly distant from the second preserved stroke, which is the 
almost-complete vertical. In the inscription as a whole, most of 
the letters are evenly spaced, but not all. Another difficulty 
with reading a triangular letter is that all the other triangular 
letters project upward definitely higher. The same objection, 
viz. lack of height, would apply to reading 4. The only likely 
alternative to reading a triangular letter is to assume that both 
strokes (the upper tip and the almost-complete vertical) belong 
to a nu. For nu, a possible slanting stroke could be given by the 
edge of the eroded area between the two strokes, although the 
edge is not sharp; it does not have the character of a stroke. No 
other nu's are preserved in the inscription, but the present one 
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would be a nu broader, it would seem, than nu should be, 
broader than H or even than the A in line 10. Hence nu would 
be a highly uncertain reading.—The last two letters are clear. 
The choice is between two readings, neither of them com- 
fortable: 


“2S -palaAl e.g. [- *-"-Jaótac 
[-F = -JANA e.g. [- *-]avag 


The choice is in favor of the first; this is made positive by the 
necessary restoration (infra). | 
Line 10. The mu is given by the curvature of the surviving 
right-hand stroke. The middle strokes can be detected. In the 
line as a whole, the surviving letters, though not small and 
crowded, are fairly closely spaced, so that, to judge by line 6, 
the number of letters missing is 5. Zf the restoration is correct 
and no irregularity occurred, one space has to be accounted 
for. | 
Line 11 adds another complication: the space immediately 
before the iota is smooth, as if from a very shallow erasure. 
Line 11 may have had the same number of letters as line 10, 
both of them beginning with a one-letter space to be filled infra. 
Line 12. The mu and lambda are large; the mu is much larger 
than the mu in line 10. Following the lambda, at the break, is a 
mark which has a position and contour such that it might be the 
foot of another letter. After uziA only an iota would be ex- 
pected, and the syllable ought to be ended thus; but there is 
space for an iota to show, whereas the preserved mark has a 
direction which strongly suggests a triangular letter, viz. alpha. 
But probably the mark has to be disregarded: along the broken 
edges of marbles, marks that resemble parts of letters are 
frequent—though seldom as convincing as the present mark. 
Line 13. A bit of the middle bar of the epsilon can be made 
out. These letters also are large. 


COMMENTARY 


_ Two festivals are represented. Of the first, nothing can be 
made out except a man's name, line 3. Presumably it was the 
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name of the first director of the festival, perhaps the 
Athlothetes, recorded to commemorate the event. This would 
fit with a statement in line 4 giving the date of the first celebra- 
tion of the Tykhe Poleos. 

The draft prepared for the eventual longer version of the 
present article contains a discussion of the grammatical odd- 
ities. The name of the festival, instead of being, as usual, the 
neuter plural of an adjective, is the nominative singular of the 
noun. Some of the names of the events, instead of being the 
usual old nouns, are adjectives and are new forms. The natural 
first supposition is that these oddities go together. 

The events in the Tykhe Poleos are given in the more-or-less 
canonical order, which was not the order of performance—the 
Lampadias e.g. would have to come at twilight or night. 

The festival theretofore called the Dolikhos is here given as 
dodtyatos, ‘long-ish’, as if the distance were changed from the 
regular distance. But in the past the regular distance had var- 
ied, and since the Diaulos, though called [Óí]avAa: here, is 
stated to be the regular length (in line 8, 2 is a numeral, 200 
orguiai), it seems that both titles represent, not innovations in 
distances, but puristic (verbal) alterations. Each one is a 
hapax. Similar, but occurring in /G IT? 2119 (supra), Aauztaóíag 
is also doubtless a self-conscious variant—but it need not be 
merely verbal—for the usual Aauzrác. (Made cautious by what 
might appear to be doubtful readings in /G II? 2119, the editors 
omitted the athletic event Aauzaóíag from LSJ. All three oc- 
currences, however, may be regarded as positive.) 

In lines 10 and 11 the spacing demands restoration of one 
letter or 112, at the beginning, and 7G II? 2119 again provides 
the clue. There however the classes, which are three, are 
labeled as such, ATAE, TAI, F TAL. 

Line 12 is boxing, with the less harsh gloves, wetAiyat, which 
left the fingers bare. 

Thus two of the usual daytime races are accounted for, but 
not the Stadion; and line 7 remains. The restorations there are 
surely correct. It would seem that line 7 should be taken with 
line 8: Demosioi ek Tholou | Diaulai: 200 (orguiai). In this in- 
terpretation, the Stadion is omitted. In lines 7-8 we have a race 
with a new name; and so, to avoid misunderstanding, the dis- 
tance is specified. The race starts from, and ends at, the 
Tholos, i.e. the Prytanikon, in the Agora. This 1s a civic touch, 
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appropriate for the festival. [ò ]yuóot (o ye, at least for a modern 
scholar, would mean first of all ‘public slaves.’ Even if the 
interpretation supra, ek Tholou Diaulai, be rejected, they 
could not be the slaves attached to the Tholos; those slaves 
were too few, and only by accident would they include any 
athletes, let alone enough for a festival race. The possibility 
that Demosioi specifies ‘(athletes selected from among the) 
Public Slaves (of the city)’ is interesting, but evidence would 
be needed that Athens in A.D. ca. 200, or at any other time, 
provided an athletic event for slaves. Is it possible that De- 
mosioi refers to the Demes? The Tholos-Bouleuterion area was 
the gathering-place of representatives of the Demes, but De- 
mosioi cannot be Demesmen; that would be ónuóta:. Hence 
restore [O]nudot(aye to go with [óí]avAa:, ‘‘The People's 
Diaulai,’’ or possibly ‘The Demes' Diaulai.”’ 


* * * 


Without attempting to provide evidence, I try now to men- 
tion some aspects of the festival as a whole. It was a new 
athletic festival. Whether or not it replaced some other festi- 
val, the Tykhe Poleos appears not to be an older festival made 
over. Primarily a civic festival, it was restricted presumably to 
Athenian citizens. Appropriately for this, it was a festival of 
medium size. Naturally annual, its position low in Col. I 
suggests that it was held, not at the very beginning, but some- 
time in the earlier half, of the year.-One event certainly, and 
very likely all the others, took place, as was fitting, in the 
Agora. : 

The main fact is that the festival (or one of the festivals) 
created by Athens A.D. ca. 200 was in honor of Tykhe Poleos. 
The selection of this myth-less abstraction is interesting, but it 
was not the first or the principal time that she had been chosen 
in Athens. Along with his tremendous, and well-executed, 
marble renovation of the Stadion, Herodes Attikos con- 
structed, on top of Ardettos, as the temple of the Stadion, a 
temple of appropriate size. Not much is to be seen there today, 
but the foundations, which are about all that remains, measure 
25 X 15 m. It was the last temple as large as that built in 
Athens. Herodes also instituted a new cult, with his wife Re- 
gilla as Hiereia. Temple and cult were devoted to Tykhe 
Poleos. 
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Herodes is thought to have built the temple and instituted 
the cult in the early 140’s, by A.D. 143/4: for present purposes, 
an approximate date suffices. In any case, Regilla died in 159 
or 160 (for Herodes’ acts and chronology, P. Graindor, Hérode 
Atticus: see pages 84, 92, 182-184). For the builder of the Sta- 
dion to establish an athletic festival would be natural, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether the inscription can be dated early 
enough—or should. To judge from what we have of it, the 
festival in the inscription seems too modest for Herodes; the 
inscription itself is not the fine monument he would have set 
up; and a festival instituted by Herodes would be likely to take 
place in the Stadion. The agones of the present inscription 
appear therefore not to be part of the cult founded by Herodes 
but instead a later extension of it. 

There is no one clear indication why Herodes chose Tykhe 
Poleos. Beginning in Hellenistic times, the conception, and the 
images, of a tuyn of various cities came into existence: the 
statue of the Tykhe of Antiocheia is the best known. Later the 
concept of Fortuna Urbis was spread abroad. In Philosophy, 
Tykhe has a long history, but it is not obvious that in the 
‘Second Sophistic’ Herodes would have espoused rúxy as 
most worthy of honor. Among Athenians, and no doubt gener- 
ally, however, names in (-)rvy-, comparatively rare before the 
Empire, had increased enough by med. s. II p. to bespeak a 
powerful vogue. Herodes’ relations to his fellow-Athenians 
were such that he was bound to choose a deity who would be 
popular, and Tykhe Poleos was a sort of up-to-date personifi- 
cation of Athens itself. The new festival, being a later exten- 
sion and reinforcement of the cult, seems to prove that his 
choice was itself fortunate. 

In the early twilight of the Classical world—they were only 
about two generations from the night—it is interesting to find 
that in this one instance the Athenians singled out for annual 
honors, not one from the great companies of richly an- 
thropomorphic deities, nor yet another Emperor, but, instead, 
the mere abstract fortune of the city. It is as if the Olympians 
had faded, the ‘oriental’ deities had never really been vivid, 
and the Roman Emperors flashed on and off tiresomely. Pale 
or not, Lady Luck remained. 
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PHOENICIANS, CARTHAGE AND 
THE SPARTAN EUNOMIA 


After an absence of more than sixty years, the Phoenicians 
have returned to the scholarship on early Greek history. In 
recent years evidence has accumulated that the Phoenicians 
were sailing the Mediterranean already in the ninth century, 
and that they were present in the Aegean at the dawn of the 
Greeks’ historical period. It is not very surprising that Phoeni- 
cians have now been located on Cyprus and off Cilicia in the 
ninth century, and in Spain a century later. But it is significant 
that, with Brian Peckham's new reading of the Nora Stone, the 
presence of Phoenicians on Sardinia ca. 825 B.C. now seems 
assured.! | 

There is also new evidence of Phoenician contact with the 
Greeks at an early date. The French archaeologists who have 
excavated on Thasos assume an early Phoenician settlement 
there.? A Phoenician graffito at the Greeks’ eighth-century 
metalworking center on Pithecusae, and an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion on a locally-made pot at the same site,? confirm the kind of 
“Eastern enclave" in Greek communities that Coldstream and 
Boardman had postulated.? Boardman's case for Easterners in 
Geometric Crete was dramatically strengthened in 1975, when 
a bowl with a Phoenician inscription was found at Tekke, in a 
tomb dating from ca. 900 B.C.5 The bowl, along with an Ar- 


! Brian Peckham, ‘‘The Nora Inscription,” Orientalia 41 (1972) 458-59, and 
Frank Cross, '' An Interpretation of the Nora Stone," BASOR 208 (1972) 14. 
For inscriptional evidence of ships of Tyre and Sidon off Cilicia in 858 B.C. see 
G. Kestemont, "Le commerce phénicien et expansion assyrienne du IX*- 
VIII? s.," OA 11 (1972) 137-44. 

? See p. 7 in the Guide de Thasos (Paris 1967) of the École francaise 
d'Athènes; cf. D. van Berchem, ‘‘Sanctuaires d'Hercule-Melqart. Contribu- 
tion a l'étude de l'expansion phénicienne en Méditerranée," Syria 44 (1967) 
73-79 and 88-109. 

3 M. W. Fredericksen, AR 1976—1977 (no. 23) 44. 

5 John Boardman, ''The Khaniale Tekke Tombs, II," BSA 62 (1967) 57-75, 
and ‘‘Orientalen auf Kreta," Dädalische Kunst auf Kreta im 7. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. (Mainz 1970. Edited by the Museum für Kunst and Gewerbe, Hamburg) 
14-25. J. N. Coldstream, *“*The Phoenicians of Ialysos,” BICS 16 (1969) 1-8. 

* H. W. Catling, AR 1976 —1977 11-14. 
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chaic Cretan inscription which refers to a scribe as a poinikas- 
tas, makes it now probable that it was on Crete that the al- 
phabet was transmitted to the Greeks.* 

The earliest Phoenician settlements in the Mediterranean 
were not true colonies (the first ‘‘new town’’—karthadasht— 
of the Phoenicians was perhaps not established until the sec- 
ond half of the eighth century). They seem to have been either 
enclaves of craftsmen in communities where native technical 
skills were less developed, or trading stations. The latter, it 
appears, were often located near abundant deposits of 
metals—copper, gold, silver and iron. The Nora Stone makes 
reference to a tarshish on Sardinia, a word which seems to 
mean ““refinery”” or ‘‘smelting plant,"? and the Phoenicians 
also brought metals out of Cyprus, the Ceyhan valley in 
Cilicia, and Spain. In Greek lands too the Phoenicians sought 
metals. Herodotus (6.47) tells us that at Thasos he saw “a 
whole mountain turned upside down’’ by the Phoenicians in 
their search for gold. It may be that if, as literary and cultic 
evidence indicates, the Phoenicians had a station on Cythera,’ 
they were drawn to the island by the richest iron mines on the 
Greek mainland—in the Laconian ranges of the Malea promon- 
tory, opposite Cythera. These mines, near present-day Vion 
and Neapolis, apparently were worked in antiquity, and 
Laconia was famous for its iron at an early date. What brought 
the Phoenicians to Crete we do not know, although there too it 
is not inconceivable that they were attracted initially by un- 
usually rich iron ores.? 


€ So L. H. Jeffery, Archaic Greece (New York 1976) 26 and 194, even before 
the discovery of the bowl at Tekke. The Archaic Cretan inscription was pub- 
lished by Jeffery and A. Morpurgo-Davies in Kadmos 9 (1970) 118-54; cf. G. P. 
and R. B. Edwards, “The Meaning and Etymology of HOINIKAZTAZ,' 
Kadmos 16 (1977) 131-40. 

7 W. F. Albright, "The Canaanites in History," The Bible and the Ancient 
Near East (New York 1961, ed. G. E. Wright) 347 and note 96. 

8 L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States II (Oxford 1896) 653-54; cf. J. 
E. Dugand, ‘‘Aphrodite-Astarte (de l'étymologie du nom d'Aphrodite),"" An- 
nales de la Faculté des Lett. et Sci, hum. de Nice 21 (1974) 73-98. On the origin 
of Aphrodite see also Nilsson, GGR? 1 (1967) 519-26. 

? According to A Roster of Greek Metal Mines (1955, pamphlet of the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Greece, Mining Branch), the Neapolis-Vion mines have 
a 52 per cent iron content, as have the Chania mines in Crete. On the fame of 
Laconian iron see Daimachus (FGrH 65) Fr. 4. It has recently been suggested 
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Ca. 750 B.C. Sparta conquered the lower Eurotas valley. 
After that date, if not before (the earliest Eastern ivories found 
at the temple of Artemis Orthia date from the first half of the 
eighth century)? she had immediate access to Crete, and to the 
Phoenicians. And, as Professor James Oliver so carefully ar- 
gued, it was probably around 750 B.C. that there occurred the 
political reform so momentous for Archaic Greece—the estab- 
lishment of the gerousia in Sparta.!! Our honoree also 
suggested that Phoenician influences might lie behind the Spar- 
tan institution." That suggestion becomes more attractive as 
the Phoenician presence in eighth-century Crete and the Ae- 
gean becomes more unmistakable. 

“The Spartans themselves," says Herodotus (1.65.4), be- 
lieved that Lycurgus had gotten his ideas from Crete. Unfortu- 
nately, almost nothing is known about Archaic Crete.! Aristo- 
tle (Pol. 1272 a-b), while also comparing the syssitia and other 
Spartan eccentricities to Cretan parallels, specifically noted 
that the Spartan gerousia had counterparts in Crete (as had the 
Spartan basileis, although by his time, Aristotle reports, Cre- 
tan kingship had been abolished) and in Carthage. Now it is 
barely possible that, when founding Carthage, the Phoenicians 
borrowed ideas in government from the Spartans or Cretans. 
But it seems more likely to me that the Cretan and Spartan 
systems, like the Carthaginian, followed Phoenician pro- 
totypes. 

We are desperately ignorant of the governmental institutions 
of the Phoenician cities. At Tyre we hear of kings from ca. 1850 
B.C. to Alexander's sack, but after Hiram in the tenth century 
they are not imposing figures.! There are vague hints that at 


that Sparta's considerable imports in the seventh century were balanced by 
export of iron: A. J. Holladay, **Spartan Austerity,” CQ 27 (1977) 116. 

? R, M. Dawkins, The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta (London 1929) 
203, dated the earliest ivories—the ''kohl-needles''—to the late ninth century, 
a date lowered by Boardman, ''Artemis Orthia and Chronology,” BSA 58 
(1963) 4. 

! Oliver, Demokratia, the Gods and the Free World (Baltimore 1960) 54. 

2 Oliver (supra n. 11) 56. 

13 The evidence on the Archaic political institutions is presented in five lines 
by R. F. Willetts, Ancient Crete (London 1965) 58. Cf. Polyb. 6.45-46, and F. 
W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius I (Oxford 1957) ad loc. 

14 What is known about them has now been assembled by H. Katzenstein, 
The History of Tyre (Jerusalem 1973). 
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Tyre and other cities the king co-existed with an aristocratic 
ordo. In cuneiform sources, from the Amarna letters to the 
treaties of Esarhaddon, and in the Old Testament we find scat- 
tered references to ''the great ones of the city,”” “the nobles,” 
or "the elders.'"'!? These great ones were apparently the 
wealthy merchants. In an oracle Isaiah (23:8) foretells the fall 
of "Tyre, the city of battlements, whose merchants are princes 
and her traders the most honoured men on earth.” Ezekiel 
(26:16) relays Yahweh's warning to Tyre: ‘‘Then all the sea- 
kings will come down from their thrones, and lay aside their 
cloaks, and strip off their brocaded robes.’’ This passage and a 
few others indicate a formal governmental role for the great 
ones. Although Justin's story that Tyrian senators accom- 
panied Dido on her flight (18.4.15) does not show that there 
were senators in Pygmalion's Tyre, it does show that Trogus 
thought there were. Diodorus (16.45.1) refers to Sidonian sym- 
bouloi in the fourth century, although he does not indicate 
whether they formed a corporate body. A tablet from 562 B.C. 
(at a time when—according to Josephus Ap. 155—Tyrian 
kingship was temporarily suspended) records a shipment of 
dates sent to the ‘‘chiefs of the town of Tyre.””** More impor- 
tant is a sentence in the eleventh-century Egyptian composi- 
tion known as ‘‘The Journey of Wen Amon." At Byblos, ac- 
cording to the papyrus," “when morning came he (i.e. King 
Zakar-Baal) had his mw «d summoned, and he stood in their 
midst." The meaning of mw<d baffled Egyptologists until 
John Wilson proposed ‘‘a solution ... so simple that it has 
evaded us previously." The Egyptian word was a simple trans- 
literation of the Semitic mô «ed, **assembly," and Wilson con- 
cluded that ‘‘Zakar-Ba<al of Gebal had a city council.''!8 


15 Documents from Esarhaddon's reign refer to ‘‘nobles/chief officials'' at 
Sidon (ANET 291) and at Tyre ‘‘The elders of thy land in counsel’’ (R. Borger, 
Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Kónigs von Assyrien [Graz 1956] no. 69, col. III, 
8). For references during the Amarna period see Katzenstein (supra n. 14) 
30-31 with notes; one tablet mentions ‘‘the lords of the city’’ at Byblos. 

!'5 R, P. Dougherty. Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabonidus (New Haven 1923) no. 169; for translation see E. Unger, Babylon 
(Berlin 1931) 37. 

17 See Wilson's translation of the passage (ii, 70-71) in ANET? 29. 

5 John Wilson, “The Assembly of a Phoenician City," JNES 4 (1945) 245. 
The existence of aristocratic councils in Phoenician cities is assumed by Al- 
bright, CAH? II, 2, 520-21, and S. Moscati, The World of the Phoenicians 
(London 1968) 28-29. 
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Since the Egyptians, like the Mesopotamians, had no councils, 
the Egyptian author was obliged to borrow the Phoenicians’ 
word for their peculiar institution. 

The evidence on the Phoenician homeland, woefully frag- 
mentary as it is, will thus permit an hypothesis that Phoenician 
councils may in some vague way have inspired the Spartan 
gerousia. For more pointed evidence, though indirect, we 
must look to the Tyrian colony at Carthage. 

As Aristotle saw it, the Carthaginians and Spartans had very 
similar councils. Just as there were Carthaginian parallels for 
the Spartan syssitia, so also at Carthage ‘‘the basileis and the 
gerousia parallel the basileis and the gerousia there.’’ In the 
Carthaginian system, however, ''the basileis together with the 
gerontes have the power whether or not to bring something 
before the people, in cases where they are all unanimous; if 
they are not unanimous, the power belongs to the people." 
(Pol. 1272b-1273a). 

We know less about this gerousia than we think we do. 
According to S. Moscati and D. Harden, the Carthaginians had 
a senate of three hundred, the number being attested by Aristo- 
tle.! But Aristotle says no such thing. If anything, his refer- 
ence to the binding nature of unanimous decisions of the 
basileis and gerontes at Carthage suggests a rather small body: 
cases in which several hundred councillors voted unanimously 
would, one supposes, have been so extraordinary that a provi- 
sion about them would not have made any practical difference 
between the Spartan and Carthaginian systems. 

Polybius, to whom we owe our most precise information on 
the Carthaginian government, made a distinction between a 
gerousia and a synkletos at Carthage (synkletos was also, sig- 
nificantly, the word which Polybius and most Greeks used for 
the Roman senate). He tells us that when, in 149 B.C., the 
Romans demanded 300 hostages from Carthage, these were to 
be “the sons of members of the synkletos and the gerousia”” 
(Polyb. 36.4.6). Again, when Scipio took New Carthage in 209 
B.C., among the captives were two members of the gerousia 
and fifteen members of the synkletos (Polyb. 10.18.1). In his 
classic treatise on the Carthaginian constitution, Otto Meltzer _ 
argued at considerable length that the Carthaginian gerousia 
was the body, regularly in session, in which the effective gov- 


19 Moscati (supra n. 18) 132; Harden, The Phoenicians (New York 1962) 79. 
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ernment of Carthage was lodged. As for the synkletos, 
Meltzer noted that the word ''trágt in sich selbst die Voraus- 
setzung dafür, dass er die weitere, auf ausserordentliche An- 
lásse hin zusammentretende Versammlung bezeichnen 
solle.’’*° Polybius’ synkletos may well have numbered three 
hundred, but his gerousia was apparently a considerably small- 
er body. 

How much smaller? Livy (Periocha 49) tells us that in 149 
B.C. “legati triginta Romam venerunt, per quos se Carth- 
aginienses dedebant." The thirty, sent when the Carthaginians 
were in the direst situation in their history, had the authority to 
surrender Carthage, but chose otherwise when they were told 
that the conditions would include destruction of the city, and 
transfer of the population to an inland site. Might this legation 
have been the body which Polybius called the gerousia? At the 
end of the Second Punic War the crucial role had also been 
played by a group of thirty Carthaginian leaders, who entered 
Scipio's camp to arrange the terms of surrender (Livy 30.36.9). 
A year earlier, before Zama, thirty negotiators are again men- 
tioned by Livy: ‘‘Carthaginienses. .. oratores ad pacem 
petendam mittunt XXX seniorum principes: id erat sanctius 
apud illos consilium maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum 
vis" (30.16.3). Eminent opinion notwithstanding, in this cru- 
cial passage Livy certainly intended to say that to ask for terms 
the Carthaginians sent the thirty senatorial leaders who made 
up an inner deliberative body which in large part controlled the 
""senate.''?! Nor will a reasonable person object to identifying 
this sanctius consilium with Polybius’ gerousia. 

Polybius’ references to his gerousia span the years 260—149 
B.C. We cannot be sure that Aristotle was as well informed 
about Carthage as Polybius was (Diodorus did not understand 
Polybius' distinction between gerousia and synkletos, and ex- 
cept at 30.16.3 Livy disregarded it, perhaps because of the 
exasperating fact that both words tended to come out in Latin 


20 Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager Y (Berlin 1896) 37. 

2 Stéphane Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord II (Paris 1921 
(rep. Osnabrück 1972] 215 proposed that ‘‘par la proposition ‘id erat etc.” 
l'historien a peut-étre voulu expliquer seulement les deux mots 'seniorum 
principes”.” This extraordinary interpretation, which treats principes as 
though it were a partitive genitive, was necessitated by Gsell's insistence that 
the gerousia had far more than thirty members. 
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as senatus).? But if there was indeed only one assembly of 
elders at Carthage in Aristotle's time, it was undoubtedly the 
council of thirty. For it is very unlikely that for a newly created 
council of thirty Polybius would have used the same term 
which in the fourth century had stood for an assembly of sev- 
eral hundred elders. A small fourth-century council was cer- 
tainly visualized by Trogus, for Justin (21.4.3) tells how 
Hanno, aiming at tyranny, plotted to kill the entire senatus 
while entertaining it at dinner in his own home. There obvi- 
ously were hundreds of ''senators'' at Carthage in the fourth 
century as there were all along (a court of 100 ‘senators’ was 
created ca. 450 B.C., according to Justin 19.2.5-6, and in 149 
B.C. the synkletos must have included at least 300), but it is 
more likely that we are here dealing with an ordo, and with its 
plenary assembly, than with an elected council.?? 

Since Carthaginian institutions were praised by the Greeks 
for their durability, it is quite possible that from the origins of 
Carthage there were thirty elders in her mó<ed. If so, the 
parallel with the Spartan gerousia would be remarkable, since 
the Rhetra stipulated a vgiáxovra yeoovoiay including the 
kings.?* Whether the Carthaginians’ principal magistrates were 
included in the thirty is unclear (Meltzer assumed that they 
were, but evidence is lacking). As at Sparta, however, the 
basileis joined with the gerontes in bringing proposals before 
the people, and obviously spoke and voted in the deliberations 
of the gerousia. 

Let us now turn to Sparta's basileis. The Greeks had their 
own unvarying explanation for the origin of the dyarchy: the 
Agiad and Eurypontid houses were descended from Eurys- 
thenes and Procles respectively, the twin sons of Aristodemus 


22 At 26.51.2 Livy renders Polybius’ fifteen members of the synkletos and 
two of the gerousia as "quindecim fere senatoribus." Similarly, whereas 
Polybius says that the 300 hostages in 149 B.C. were to be sons of the members 
of the gerousia and the synkletos, in Diodorus (32.6.1) they are all sons of the 
synkletikoi. Diodorus seems to have thought that gerousia and synkletos were 
synonyms (cf. 14.47.1-2 and 32.6.2-4). 

23 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 30-33 believed that a fixed number of 300 families 
constituted the aristocracy. Gsell (supra n. 21) 236 doubted "l'existence lé- 
gale’’ of a closed aristocracy, but conceded that ''cette noblesse existait en 
fait.” 

24 Plut. Lyc. 6. 

25 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 44. 
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king of Sparta, who was himself the fourth lineal descendant 
from Heracles. Unwilling to accept this explanation, scholars 
have put forward a variety of their own. Far the most popular 
view is that the dyarchy originated when two communities, 
each with its own king, merged to form Iron Age Sparta, a 
precondition of the merger being that both royal lines would 
continue. Within this general reconstruction, opinions vary 
concerning the identity of the combinants: Mycenaean sur- 
vivors at Therapnae and Dorians, two Dorian tribes, three Do- 
rian tribes (one of which later lost its royal house), two regions 
in the territory of Sparta, or some other pair of components.” 

Difficulties arise, however, since presumably both royal 
houses belonged to the same Dorian tribe—the Hylleis.” And 
archaeological evidence indicates that Mycenaean survivors 
no longer occupied Therapnae when the Dorians arrived.?? The 
tradition itself would seem to rule out most of the above solu- 
tions to the problem: the Archaic Spartans obviously had no 
memory of the dyarchy originating in a combination of two 
communities, for their legend of the twins could only have 
arisen from an understanding that the Agiad and Eurypontid 
houses were branches of one and the same family. The Spar- 
tans also remarked that the Agiad branch was older, the 
Eurypontid younger and ‘‘less honored” (Hdt. 6.51-52). Again, 
we can hardly accept the Spartan explanation that the discrep- 
ancy in age and honor resulted from the few minutes' lapse 
between Eurysthenes' and Procles' descent from the womb. 
But a reasonable inference from the tradition is that Sparta had 
for a time a monarchy-—presumably the Agiad house—and that 
at some later point a member of a collateral (Eurypontid) 
branch of the family was selected to become the colleague of 
the Agiad.?? 


26 P, Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problems (Amsterdam and Prague 1971) 
23-28, surveyed opinions from Wachsmuth to Oliver's Demokratia. 

2? That the Agiads and Eurypontids belonged to the same tribe is not stated 
explicitly in an ancient text, but is implicit in the whole tradition of common 
descent (ultimately, via Aristodemus, from the eponymous Hyllus). See K. M. 
T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (New York 1952) 404. 

?8 Excavations at the Menalaion indicate that Therapnae was abandoned at 
the end of the LH IIIB period; cf. Catling, AR 7976 —1977. 34. 

28 W, G. Forrest, A History of Sparta (London 1968) 28 disagrees: ‘‘The 
story said that these two houses were related. But this cannot be true. Each 
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When did the creation of the dyarchy occur? Opinions have 
ranged considerably on this question, one suggesting as ex- 
treme a date as the end of the First Messenian War,?? most 
proposing a date towards the origins of Dorian Sparta (now 
believed to be ca. 1000 B.C. or later, rather than the twelfth- 
century date favored by earlier scholars and still held by G. 
Huxley).* There are, however, several arguments against dat- 
ing the Eurypontid house's elevation so early as the tenth cen- 
tury. Two of the three names between Eurypon and Charillus 
are somewhat curious (''Prytanis" and ‘‘Eunomus’’), and the 
lists given by Herodotus (7.204 and 8.131) and Pausanias (3.7) 
do not agree; the list of Agiad kings, on the other hand, was not 
subject to controversy and contains no suspect names. Our 
surviving evidence speaks of no event in which two Spartan 
basileis act in concert until the Spartan defeat of Aegys (Paus. 
3.2.5.) carried through by Archelaus and Charillus. These two 
men can be placed, according to Huxley, at ‘‘about the middle 
of the eighth century. K. M. T. Chrimes suggested that in 
both lists the names before Charillus and his Agiad contempo- 
rary were inventions.” Few have accepted that radical sugges- 
tion, but there is some reason to think that although the fifth- 
century Spartans imagined their dyarchy running back to the 
death of Aristodemus, they had no logoi about Charillus' 
Eurypontid predecessors. 

If the Spartan dyarchy did originate in the eighth century, it 
is not impossible that the inspiration for it came from 
Phoenicia. For Carthage also seems to have had two basileis. 
In Greek and Latin texts we meet Carthaginian officials who 


had a separate burial place, Agiads by the Akropolis, almost certainly in 
Pitana, Eurypontids to the east in Limnai or Konooura and, besides, the 
Agiads were known as the senior house.”” It is not clear that either argument is 
pertinent. That the Agiad line was senior to the Eurypontid has nothing at all to 
do, so far as I can see, with the possibility that the two were related. Nor need 
the separate burial grounds. At least the classical Spartans, who knew pre- 
cisely where the basileis were buried, did not suppose that related houses must 
share the same burial ground. 

39 G, Giarizzo, "La diarchia di Sparta," PP 5 (1950) 192-201. 

31 See, for example, Russell Meiggs' conclusion on p. 89 of his revised 
edition of Bury's A History of Greece (4th ed., New York 1975); cf. G. L. 
Huxley, Early Sparta (Cambridge, Mass. 1962) 17-18. 

32 (Supra n. 31) 21-22. 

33 (Supra n. 27) 337-38. 
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are variously styled basileis, basileis kata nomous, archontes, 
dictatores, reges, and sufetes.*4 ‘‘Suffete,’’ of course, was a 
word taken over directly from the Carthaginians. Despite the 
disconcerting variety of titles given by our Greek and Latin 
authors, and despite probable limitations made in the range of 
the magistrates’ powers and in the length of their term, we 
seem to be dealing with an essentially constant office at Car- 
thage from earliest times to 146 B.C. Some scholars have sup- 
posed that the Carthaginians at one time had a true monarchy, 
which evolved into a college of annual magistrates—the suf- 
fetes. As Otto Meltzer and Victor Ehrenberg demonstrated, 
however, there is no evidence either (a) that a Carthaginian 
monarchy developed into a republican collegial magistracy, or 
(b) that at one time Carthage had both a king and suffetes.?* 
The facts of the matter seem to be that Carthage never had a 
king, and that the officials whom the Greeks called basileis 
were in fact suffetes.% Even in 218 B.C., a basileus presided at 
the synedrion which received the Roman ultimatum (Polyb. 
3.33.3). 

In the period for which we have good information—the third 
and second centuries—there were apparently two suffetes in 
power every year.? We are not told by Aristotle that in his 
time there were two Carthaginian basileis; but he uses the plural 
in referring to a proposal brought in by the basileis and gerontes, 
thus implying that the position was collegial. À vague state- 
ment by Polybius seems to say that the collegial nature of the 
Carthaginian basileia, along with the gerousia, went back to 
the origins of the city. At 6.51.1 he writes that ‘‘the constitu- 
tion of the Carthaginians at the very beginning (tò név 
ávéxa0ev) seems to me to have been very well constructed in 
its chief characteristics. xai yao faoiAeic noav nag’ avroic, 
and the gerontion wielded aristocratic power, and the masses 
were master of those things appropriate to them.”” As we shall 


34 For passages see V. Ehrenberg, ‘‘Sufeten,’’ RE 7?, cols. 645-46. 

35 Meltzer (supra n. 20) 62-66; Ehrenberg (supra n. 34). 

36 Moscati (supra n. 18) 131-32, without examination takes the Greeks’ refer- 
ences to basileis at Carthage as evidence that Carthage had a monarchy. See 
the contrast which Diogenes Laertius (3.82-83ff.) draws between an hereditary 
basileia and the basileia xarà vóuov of the Carthaginians. 

#7 Nep. Hann. 7.4: ut enim Romae consules, sic Karthagine quotannis annui 
bini reges creabantur. 
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see, there is some Tyrian evidence which supports the hypoth- 
esis that from the beginning the Carthaginian suffetes were two 
in number. 

Although ‘‘suffete’’ (the Phoenician shophet) means 
"judge," the suffetes had far more than judicial authority. Livy 
equates them with the Roman consuls: because the Carthagin- 
ians were alarmed at Scipio's success in Africa in 203 B.C., 
"senatum itaque sufetes, quod velut consulare imperium apud 
eos erat, vocaverunt” (Livy 30.7.5). In the third and second 
centuries the suffetes rarely commanded an army. Although in 
196 B.C. Hannibal was elected suffete (Nep. Hann. 7.4), during 
the Second Punic War he served as general, not as suffete. The 
distinction between suffete and general was also clear in Aris- 
totle's time, for he comments on the qualifications for both the 
basileis and the strategoi. But earlier in the fourth century, and 
in the fifth century, it was apparently not uncommon for a 
suffete to lead the army. Isocrates (Nicocles 24) says that ''the 
Carthaginians and the Spartans, whose polities are the best of 
all, are olxo: uàv OAryapyovuévovs, maga de vOv mzÓóAsuov 
Baoilsvouévous. When Segesta asked the Carthaginians for aid 
against Selinus in 410 B.C., they appointed as strategos the 
Magonid Hannibal son of Gescon, Hannibal xarà vóuovs tÓTE 
Baothedovta (Diodorus 13.43.4-5). The commander Himilco 
was certainly suffete in 396 B.C., for in that year the Carthagin- 
ians, Iuí(Axova DaoctAéa xarà vóuov xaraotüácavteg, assem- 
bled for him a huge army which he took to Panormus (Diodorus 
14.54.5). In 383 B.C. ‘‘the Carthaginians appointed the basileus 
Mago as Strategos.’’ (Diodorus 15.15.2). Much earlier, the 
Hamilcar who was defeated at Himera was also a basileus. 
Herodotus (7.166) informs us that he had been appointed 
basileus because of his andragathia. About sixth-century 
Carthage almost nothing is known, but Justin (18.7) mentions a 
quarrel between the senate and a certain Maleus (usually 
emended to Malchus) who as ‘‘dux’’ had conducted a successful 
campaign in Sicily. 

Early in Carthaginian history the suffetes' term may have 
been longer than one year. Since in the third and second cen- 
turies the suffetes served as eponymous officials in some Punic 
cities in the west,?? in Carthage too the office at that time was 


38 For an example see the ''Marseilles Tariff" in ANET? 656, which lists 
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perhaps annual, although re-election may have been permissi- 
ble. Unfortunately, Aristotle does not indicate how long his 
basileis normally served, although by comparing them to the 
Spartan basileis he certainly leads the reader to think that they 
were not elected annually. Both Himilco and Hannibal son of 
Gescon, in the wars with the Sicilian Greeks, continued in 
office for several years. 

A particularly valuable piece of evidence relates not to 
Carthage, but to Tyre, and may be our best clue for the nature 
of the suffete prior to the fifth century. Josephus, in attempting 
to establish a chronological point in Jewish history, resorted to 
the ‘‘annals of Tyre,’’ perhaps via the work of Menander of 
Ephesus. After Nebuchadnezzar’s thirteen-year siege of Tyre, 
Josephus says (Ap. 155-58) that for ten years Baal reigned, 
"but after him dikastai were appointed, and Eknibal son of 
Baslech served as dikastes for two months, Chelbes son of 
Abdaios for nine months, Abbar the high-priest for three 
months, Myttyn and Gerastratos son of Abdelimos were dikas- 
tai for six years, after (?) whom Balator was king for one year. 
At his death his subjects sent off to Babylon and fetched from 
there Merbal, who was king for four years; at his death, the 
Tyrians fetched his brother, Hirom, and he reigned twenty 
years. During Hirom’s kingship Cyrus ruled the Persians.” 
This fragment shows the expedients to which the Tyrians— 
possibly the people, but more likely the great ones—had re- 
course when the kingship was in abeyance. For fourteen 
months one suffete after another was appointed as chief magis- 
trate, each for a few months. But for an extended period, six 
years as it happened, the Tyrians preferred to appoint two 
suffetes. And such, our limited evidence suggests, was the 
system which the Phoenicians employed in establishing their 
"new town” in Africa. 

There are, then, some grounds for proposing that a Phoeni- 
cian double-magistracy could have inspired the Spartan dyar- 
chy. It cannot be denied that the latter had features which have 


temple regulations set up ‘‘in the time of”” the suffetes Hillesba«! son of 
Bodtanit and Hillesba<l son of Bodeshmun. 

33 Diod. 13.80.1-2 shows Hannibal elected again in 407 B.C.; a badly dam- 
aged inscription suggests that both Hannibal and Himilco were suffetes in 406 
B.C.; see R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions (Oxford 1969) no. 92. 
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no known parallel in Phoenicia or at Carthage—specifically the 
life-long tenure and the hereditary nature of the Spartan posi- 
tions. But whereas the founders of Carthage brought with them 
no true king, at Sparta the Agiad line needed to be accommo- 
dated, and so it may have seemed expedient there to give the 
Agiad king a colleague, and to give to the two the powers 
which in a Phoenician city could have been held by two suf- 
fetes. When we recall that the Spartan basileis had no palaces, 
wore no royal garb, and ate at the common messes (no matter 
that they received larger portions of food) we may be readier to 
admit that their status was not much different from that of the 
basileis in republican Carthage. As for the title, we know from 
the Iliad and from Hesiod that in the eighth century basileus 
was not synonymous with ‘‘monarch.’’ Perhaps the Spartan 
dyarchs were from the outset called basileis (Tyrtaeus 3.3 and 
4.1 [Diehl] so called them). The Great Rhetra, however, refers 
to them as archagetai, a word which has occasioned much 
discussion. Typically, it means ''founders'' or ‘‘establishers,’’ 
although it might also have meant ''chief leaders" or even 
“leaders in the rule.''*? In any case the word suggests a posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the gerousia, and thus that the dyarchy was es- 
tablished with the gerousia in mind. 

At first glance it may seem unlikely that the Greeks could 
have ‘‘borrowed’’ in more or less exact form something so 
important as a system of government. In the eighth century, 
however, the Greeks borrowed frequently and sometimes al- 
most slavishly from the East. The alphabet is a case in point: 
not just the idea of an alphabet, but the very shapes, sounds 
and sequence of the Phoenician letters, along with their—to 
the Greeks—completely meaningless names.?' In eighth- 
century art, it has recently been pointed out,* the Greeks 
copied Eastern motifs which were highly significant in the 
East, but which had no significance to the Greeks: the motifs 
were simply seen to be "superior" to geometric designs, and 
so were adopted. The Greeks' earliest overseas stations—at A] 
Mina, Pithecusae, and perhaps Sinope and Trapezus—can best 


4 Cf. Oliver (supra n. 11) 22. According to Tyrtaeus (3.3) Apollo specified 
aoxetv uèv BovAgc Beoriuntove Baotunac. 

*! Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford 1961) 21ff. 

42 John Carter, ‘‘The Beginnings of Greek Narrative Art in the Geometric 
Period," BSA 67 (1972) 45ff. 


THE THIRD HOPLITE GENERALSHIP 
OF ANTIPATROS OF PHLYA 


The collecting and editing of evidence for the civic and 
religious life of Athens under the Roman Empire have been 
among the most important undertakings of J. H. Oliver. This 
short note will present a new document dateable to the third 
hoplite generalship of Antipatros, son of Antipatros, of Phlya, 
will attempt to re-examine the other evidence for that tenure of 
office, and will offer a tentative suggestion for a more precise 
date for it.! 

Among the ''unclassified" fragments of inscribed stone 
stored in the basement of the Stoa of Attalos in the Athenian 
Agora are three small non-joining pieces of Pentelic marble 
which can be associated by reason of similar lettering and 
identical characteristics of marble and surface dressing with 
an unedited piece of a dedicatory base. The associations, 
made initially from notes and squeezes, were confirmed in 
Athens by J. H. Oliver. The fragments are: 

a. Fragment preserving portions of four lines; a small area 
possibly of the neatly picked top would be the only other 
original surface preserved. It was found in June of 1959 in a 
tower of the Post-Herulian Fortification over the Library of 
Pantainos (R 15). 


Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m. - 
Inv. no. I 6925 


b. Fragment preserving portions of the letters of lines 2 
and 3; no other areas of original surface are preserved. It was 
found on June 1, 1933, in a late context in the tower of the 
Post-Herulian Fortification at the southwest corner of the 
Library of Pantainos (R 15). 


Height, 0.04 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.013 m. 
Maximum preserved height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. no. I 926 


! [ would like to thank the Canada Council for a grant which permitted me 
to examine personally the first two stones discussed here in the summer of 
1975. 
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c. Fragment preserving portions of lines 2-4; no other areas 
of original surface are preserved. It was found on June 3, 
1933, in a manhole of a drain outside the southwest corner of 
the Library of Pantainos in a fill attributable to the construc- 
tion of a tower of the Post-Herulian Fortification (R 15). 


Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. 
Height of letters, 0.026 m. 
Inv. no. I 930 


d. Fragment preserving a few letters of line 4 and a portion 
of the receding moulding immediately below; no other areas of 
original surface are preserved. It was found on May 28, 1936, 
in a late Turkish wall west of the north end of the Stoa of 
Attalos (0 7). 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. 
Inv. no. I 4214 


Inter a. 29/8 et 18/7 ante 


[---------- Tv xó[^v] 
['Avcíztavo]ov ‘Avru[rélroov DAlvéa] 

3 [oroarnylñoovr[a] ent tods óxdit[ac tò] 
[roírov rÓ]v éav[r]Ov evegyé[rpv] 

For the traces of the dotted letters see the drawing (p. 61). 
The key to the reconstruction is the name in line 2; once it is 
restored the pieces all fall into place. The spacing of the 
letters demands the restoration of roírov in line 4. Line 1 
probably identified the dedicators; their plurality is guaranteed 
by éav[r]óv in line 4. Various restorations might be possible. 
Boards of magistrates are known at Athens; Aristotle (Ath. 
Pol. 50.2; 51.1-3) records the ten metronomoi, the ten 
agoranomoi, the ten sitophylakes, and the ten astynomoi; 
these were each subdivided into five for the Piraeus and five 
for the asty.? Thus a phrase reflecting geographical compe- 
tence is a possibility, e.g. [oi - - - of eig (or éxi) tlv xó[Aw]; 
but I know of no board functioning in the Roman period 
which could be restored. An official entitled émuelntnc tg 
xarà tpv nbd ayoods (IG IP, 3545) seems not to have been 


2 See D. J. Geagan, The Athenian Constitution after Sulla, Hesperia 
Supplement 12 (Princeton 1967) 123-25 for agoranomoi, astynomoi and 
metronomoi, and 21-22, 120 for those who supervised the grain supply. 
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a member of a board, and his title is too long to be restored. 
Peculiar to the later part of the first century B.C. at Athens 
is a group of honorific statues set up by merchants;? possible 
restorations then might also include phrases reflecting the 
functions of those who convey commodities (e.g. grain into 
the city). Another possibility would be wording citing a group 
resident or in business in a given location (cf. JG 12, 3978). 
Unfortunately the preserved portion of the first line is in- 
sufficient to permit attempts at restoration. 

Antipatros, son of Antipatros, of Phlya was a well attested 
hoplite general during the reign of Augustus, and his descen- 
dants remained prominent in Athenian affairs.* He is known 
to have held office as hoplite general seven times.$ His first 
term is attested on a fragment of a prytany document on 
which his name is encircled in a crown. Prytany documents 
attest his third? and fifth? terms in similar fashion. 

D. M. Lewis has made the reasonable suggestion that the 
fragment from a prytany document recalling Antipatros' third 
term (supra n. 7) can be associated with another fragment 
preserving the heading of a prytany decree.? The latter frag- 
ment provides a date by archon, but it also involves a prob- 
lem of its own in the understanding of the opening lines, and | 
this must be considered first. A number of observations and 


* IG IP, 3493 honoring an agoranomos; Hesperia 17 (1948) 41, No. 29, 
honoring Antipatros as hoplite general; possibly 7G IP, 3501 honoring a 
general; Hesperia 3 (1934) 71, No. 66 (possibly with a different restoration 
in line 1) honoring a general. 

4 Th. Chr. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss. Princeton 1951) 
37, 41; W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia 30 (1961) 186-94; P. Herrmann, ZPE 10 
(1973) 79-85; E. A. Kapetanopoulos, 'EAAgvixá 29 (1976) 248-53. 

5 Two statue bases record the seventh term. OÙ Euzogot set up one 
because Antipatros zoovorn8Év[ra rñc]l töv éundowy àogoAsíag te xai 
ao [ryoíac| (Hesperia 17 [1948] 41, No. 29, as corrected by J. and L. Robert, 
BullÉp in REG 62 [1949] 107, No. 45, and G. A. Stamires, Hesperia 26 
[1957] 250, note 60). [- - - 77]oóxAoc set up the other UG IP, 3539, as cor- 
rected by Stamires and by B. D. Meritt in Dinsmoor [supra n. 4] 189); 
Sarikakis (supra n. 4) 37 would retain the restoration identifying the dedi- 
catee as [.AloAíova *Avrirlároov DÂvéa. 

$ B. D. Meritt and J. S. Traill, The Athenian Agora XV, Inscriptions: The 
Athenian Councillors (Princeton 1974) 224, No. 284. 

7 Ibid. 227-28, No. 290. 

3 Tbid. 230-31, No. 293. 

? Ibid. 229-30, no. 292, associated by D. M. Lewis, CR 27 (1977) 94. 
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some corrections to the text can now be offered as a result 
of a re-examination of the stone. The initial editor, G. A. 
Stamires,!? offered the following version of these opening 
lines: 


[ayady tóxy tod éxi và nha otgatgyo]ovroc avtt [[X]] 

[zóátoov tod ) PAvéws to ^ ' [[ NA 2Y]] 

[Exetón of ztovrávei vg Kexporidos xai ol delorrol 
oi éni “AnolAnéidosg àQ{OVTOS 


Meritt and Traill offer basically the same text, except that 
the definite article roð in line 1 is suppressed. Objections to 
the restoration were raised by J. H. Oliver!! and D. J. 
Geagan'? principally because citations of the hoplite general 
as a genitive absolute at the head of prytany documents 
are anachronistic before the latter half of the second century 
after Christ. Oliver offered as a possible alternative [’Exi 
&oyovtoc "Arrolítidos, zavgyvoaoxo]üvroc avtt |[------- L 

In the revised text the letters YVTOXANTI of line 1 should 
not appear as part of the original document; as Stamires 
noted in his commentary (p. 249) they were inscribed at a 
later date within an erasure. The dotted sigma, read as part 
of the erased original text, is really a lunate form belonging 
to the later reinscribing and used possibly as a space-filler. 
The preserved traces of the letters of the earlier text suggest 
that it did not resemble the later text used to fill the erasure 
and that the earlier text would have been somewhat longer 
than the later; these are indicated by a number of technical 
observations. The erasure is 0.04 m. high, and presumably it 
ran the complete. width of the stone. Lines 2-5 immediately 
below occupy an identical 0.04 m. of height. Stamires (p. 249, 
n. 55) cited, but rejected, Raubitschek's suggestion that not 
two, but three, lines of text had been erased; he preferred 
to believe that only two lines had been erased, but two lines 
which had been inscribed in characters larger than those of 
the remainder of the text. On the stone itself the erasure is 
deeper precisely where the uppermost and lowest of three 
lines would have been located; further it is precisely within 


19 (Supra n. 5) 246-60, No. 97A. 

tt Hesperia 27 (1958) 42, note 8. 

12 (Supra n. 2) 27-28, note 66. See Stamires (supra n. 5) 249 for a suggested 
explanation for the anachronism. 
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these deeper cuttings that the traces of preserved letters are 
to be found. Therefore there must have been three lines of 
text originally, but the right hand portion of the second was 
uninscribed. Some traces of the original text can be recovered 
with charcoal. 


ij ee TO. NE ssc A ]] 
v eeu EE BE PE MESS ] vacat 
EE ] P. DANS Xt ]] 


Line 2 either was completely blank, or contained a single 
word or a short phrase centered on the line, or contained at 
its lost left hand side the termination of the text of line 1. 
The lettering of the later text is remarkably similar to that of . 
the earlier, and this suggests that it may have been inscribed 
by the same stonecutter, but the letters of the later text are 
larger (0.01 m. vs. 0.009 m.) and more spread out (7 vs. 9 or 
912 letters per 0.10 m.). Little more can be said about the text 
of the earlier inscription. 

The erasure itself raises questions. The line below it is a 
normal opening line of a prytany decree of the first century 
B.C.'3 Can the erasure be accounted for? If a text had been 
erased before the prytany document was inscribed, the prytany 
document would probably have been cut from the top of the 
stone right through the erased area; further the lettering of 
the erased text seems to be similar to the lettering of the 
prytany document. If the erasure were made to remove an 
error during the course of inscribing the stone, the mason 
probably would have begun again from the top of the stone. 
It seems most likely that the erasure was made after the 
whole inscription had been cut. This would mean that the 
two or more erased lines contained a statement prefixed to 
the standard prytany text. Why should such a statement be 
erased and why should a new text be inscribed very shortly 
afterwards in its place to cover and possibly conceal the 
erasure? An examination of the context of the decree might 
suggest an explanation. 


13 Cf. Meritt and Traill (supra n. 6) 224, No. 283; 228-29, No. 291; 233, 
No. 298. 230-31, No. 293, however begins with the name of the orator, but 
this fills less than a single line. 
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Because of Lewis’ suggested joining of the two prytany 
texts, Antipatros’ third term can be dated to the archonship 
of Apolexis. J. A. Notopoulos!^ would assign the latter to 
the year 21/0 B.C. on the basis of an unbroken rotation of 
tribal cycles for prytany secretaries between the advent of 
Sulla and the second century after Christ. S. Follet!5 has now 
shown that such a projection is impossible; if any cycle were 
operating, Apolexis would have to be dated in 25/4 or 
20/19 B.C.,16 but there is no real evidence that the cycle 
operated without interruption. The dating was computed by 
P. Graindor!” to between 25/4 and 18/7 B.C.; Dirismoor 
restricted still further the lower limit to 19/8, but his assign- 
ment of Apolexis *“*probably”” to 20/19 is not at all certain.'® 

Documentation for the Augustan period at Athens is not 
extensive, and in many cases conclusions must remain specu- 
lative and tentative. This is particularly true of the following 
attempt to supply a date and context for the documents of 
Antipatros’ third hoplite generalship. The erasure in the 
heading of the prytany document will serve as a starting 
point. Such an erasure might well have followed on an event 
of importance, and this in turn suggests the involvement of 


'4 Hesperia 18 (1949) 12; O. W. Reinmuth, ‘‘The Attic Archons Named 
Apolexis," BCH 90 (1966) 93-100 accepts the date; Stamires (supra n. 5) 249 
also does, but with ‘‘less confidence than Notopoulos.” 

5 Athènes au IF et au HI? siècle (Paris 1976) 301-3. 

16 J, H. Oliver, Hesperia 11 (1942) 82, note 22; Kapetanopoulos (supra 
n. 4) 259. 

" Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous l'empire (Brussels 1922) 
37-38; Athènes sous Auguste (Cairo 1927) 101-2; P. Roussel ‘Un nouveau 
document concernant le génos des KHPYKEZ," Mélanges Bidez 11, AIPhO 2 
(1934) 822 (the document is re-edited by K. Clinton, The Sacred Officials 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society 64, 3 [1974] 50-52). See also W. B. Dinsmoor, AJA 49 (1945) 609; 
G. Daux, Chronologie delphique (Paris 1943) 75; Follet (supra n. 15) 302-3, 
note 11; and note 18 infra. 

13 W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (Cam- 
bridge [Mass.] 1931) 293 puts Architimos in 30/29; Apolexis came after 
Architimos, but before 18/7, the first year preserved in column IV of the 
great archon list UG IT?, 1713) according to the revised chronology. Apolexis 
was archon in a year of a Dodekas; an even number year is preferred 
for this, particularly a Pythian year, but ‘‘just when it occurred, we do not 
know." Thus the year for Apolexis was chosen. This study will propose to 
locate Apolexis in the next previous even numbered year. 
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the imperial court. Since the major events which occurred 
between 25/4 and 19/8 B.C. were Augustus’ second and third 
visits to the city, it may be well to review the once 
circumstances of these visits. 

The emperor sojourned at Athens a total of three times.!? 
Immediately after the Battle of Actium he visited the city, 
was initiated at Eleusis, and continued on to Samos for the 
winter. Again in 21 B.C. he visited the city as he traveled 
eastwards, and on his return in 19 B.C. he met Virgil in the 
city. Plutarch (Mor. 207 E-F) relates that on one occasion he 
chose to stay on Aigina instead to show his anger toward the 
Athenians and apparently refused to be placated by an 
embassy sent out from the city. It was once thought that 
this anger had resulted from Athens' support for Antony and 
was dateable to Octavian's first visit,?? despite the testimony 
of Plutarch (Ant. 68) that after Actium Octavian reconciled 
himself with the Hellenes and distributed grain to the sorely 
pressed cities and despite the testimony of Dio Cassius (54.7) 
that in 21 B.C. because of his anger Augustus deprived 
Athens of sovereignty over Aigina and Eretria and forbade 
her to sell her citizenship. Bowersock has found a more 
plausible date for the imperial anger during the second visit, 
and he associates it with the scorn of the goddess Athena, 
who is said to have turned around and spat blood (Dio Cas. 
54.7.3). If Augustus had left Sicily early in 21 B.C., his arrival 
in Athens and departure for Aigina would have fallen in the 
third quarter of the Attic year 22/1 B.C. 

The erasure in the heading of the prytany decree can be 
explained readily if that heading had included a reference to 
the imperial visit and sojourn.?! When Augustus turned from 


!? For the chronology of Augustus' visits to Athens see G. W. Bower- 
sock, "Augustus on Aegina," CQ 14 (1964) 120-21; Augustus and the 
Greek World (Oxford 1965) 106; R. Bernhardt, "Athen, Augustus und die 
Eleusinischen Mysterien, AthMitt 90 (1975) 233-37. 

?9 P. Graindor, Athénes (supra n. 17) 16-17; J. Day, An Economic History 
of Athens under Roman Domination (New York 1942) 135-36; S. Accame, 
Il dominio romano in Grecia dalla Guerra Acaica ad Augusto (Rome 
1946) 179. 

?! Later prytany lists included references to the visits of Hadrian: Meritt 
and Traill (supra n. 6) 250, No. 326, possibly Nos. 327 and 328; 252, No. 331; 
253-54, Nos. 333-334; 266, No. 363. 
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the city in anger, the lines would have to have been removed. 
Possibly to mask the indignity a new text was inscribed. The 
incomplete state of this text permits us to restore only 
Antipatros’ name and probably a reference to his office in 
the genitive case; it would not be acceptable to restore 
wording which was clearly anachronistic without either addi- 
tional evidence from the stone or a suitable explanation; 
therefore the remainder of the two lines is best left unrestored. 
If Antipatros’ third generalship is to be dated to 22/1 B.C., 
then the year 24/3 becomes the latest in which he might have 
held his first generalship, and the fifth and seventh terms 
become dateable respectively to 20/19 or later and to 18/17 or 
later. 

One other Athenian document might possibly be associated 
with Antipatros’ third term as general.?? He was orator of a 
decree of honors for the emperor Augustus. The document 
offers no evidence of a date, except that it is later than the 
conferral of the title Augustus. It has long been common to 
see in this decree an attempt to placate the imperial anger 
and to assign a date as close to that of the anger as possible.” 
Stamires preferred to associate the decree with Augustus’ 
second visit to the city; this coincided with the chronology 
proposed by Bowersock, who noted Stamires’ proposal.?^ But 
if Antipatros proposed this decree in a year in which he was 
general, another problem arises. A citation of his office ought 
to accompany his name, but Stamtres’ restoration of the 
heading leaves no space for this. Can such an omission be 
justified? This decree is characterized throughout by con- 
scious archaism not only in the formulae of the heading, but 
even in the reversion to stoichedon lettering.? To cite the 
office of the proposer would violate this archaism, and so 
the omission constitutes no impediment to dating this decree 
to one of Antipatros' terms as general. It would have been 
natural for the hoplite general to make such a proposal in 
view of his interest in the imperial cult.?6 Indeed the only 


22 (3, A. Stamires (supra n. 5) 260-65, No. 98. 

23 P. Graindor, Athénes (supra n. 17) 25-32; Day (supra n. 20) 136. 
24 Augustus and the Greek World (supra n. 19) 106, note 4. 

?5 Stamires (supra n. 5) 262. 

?6 Geagan (supra n. 2) 25-26, 30. 
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other decree involving honors for the imperial house which 
preserves the name of the orator (the decree celebrating 
Geta’s accession)?’ identifies him as the hoplite general. But 
the decree honoring Augustus might equally well be associated 
with the third visit, for Bernhardt (supra n. 18) offers evi- 
dence that during the visit the Athenians sought very much 
to appease the emperor who had rejected an embassy sent 
to do so back in 21 B.C. 
DANIEL J. GEAGAN 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


ADDENDUM 


For a new text attesting Antipatros’ first term as general see 
John S. Traill, Hesperia 47 (1978) 290-92, No. 19, lines 10-14. 


?? Meritt and Traill (supra n. 6) 320-21, No. 460 of A.D. 209/10. 


NeiAog — AN ETYMOLOGY 


In antiquity the Nile was the largest river known. While as 
early as Herodotus! the significance of the river for Egypt was 
fully recognized, the peculiarities of the river with its annual 
inundation as well as its sources remained a much debated 
mystery. It was only in the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
that the riddle was solved when J. H. Speke traced the White 
Nile to Lake Victoria, a task finally completed in 1888 by 
H. M. Stanley, after the Blue Nile had been staked out a 
century earlier. The geographical discoveries left still un- 
resolved the mystery of the origin of the name Neíloc, 
which is undoubtedly to be credited to the Greeks. The 
ancient Egyptians, as far back as writing extends, called it 
itrw "the river” or ztrw ‘3 “the great river,’’? mostly in the 
Late Period, when their expanded geographical knowledge 
made a qualification desirable. This designation passed into 
Hebrew as a loanword IN) and survived in Coptic as EIEPO. 
They agree in omitting the t which the conservative 
hieroglyphic orthography retained, although the dental had 
apparently dropped out by the Eighteenth Dynasty. In 
addition to this word for their river, the Egyptians had 
also the term A'p for the annual inundation, but they did 
not apply it to the river proper.? 

Apparently, no ancient Egyptian word lends itself as expla- 
nation for the name Nile. It appears early in Greek literary 
texts? and remains the only designation after replacing the 
seemingly earlier term A£yvzrog.5 All subsequent designa- 
tions, such as Latin Nilus and Arabic bahr en-Nil, are derived 
from the Greek name Neidoc. Considering the importance of 
the river and its accessibility and familiarity to the Greeks, 


! 2. 10ff. 

2A. Erman—H. Grapow, Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache (Leipzig 
1926) I 146; A. Schlott, Die Ausmasse Agyptens nach altügyptischen Texten 
(Diss. Tübingen 1969) 121ff. 

3 A. de Buck, '*On the meaning of the Name H’pj,’’ Orientalia Neerlandica 
(Leiden 1948) 1ff. 

* Hes. Theog. 338; schol. Hom. Od. 4.477. 

5 Hom. Od. 3.300; 4.477, 581. 
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attempts to elucidate its etymology are not surprising. Pro- 
posed explanations include such fanciful derivations as that 
from véav (Av because of the fresh mud the river brings along 
every year in the inundation,? or that which uses numerology 
by connecting it with the number 365 as the sum of the numeri- 
cal values the word's letters represent." Equally farfetched is 
the modern attempt to derive the name Nile from the 
mythological underworld river nir of the Babylonians.* The 
fact that Hebrew uses the Egyptian term is a decisive argument 
against this thesis, which is attributable only to a determined 
panbabylonism. Likewise improbable is the suggestion that the 
Greeks picked up a Berber word lil “water” from the Libyans 
in the Cyrenaica and applied it to the Egyptian river. 

Homer does not use the term NeiA4og but has instead 
Aiyvztoc, the designation of the country, though with 
masculine gender when applied to the river. On the other hand 
Hesiod* already knows the term, which occurs also in schol. 
Hom. Od. 4.477. For Herodotus and his successors it is the 
common expression. This suggests that the term was adopted 
or coined around the Eighth Century B.C. In later usage both 
designations seem applied interchangeably, until one realizes 
that the seeming ambiguity results from the use of two different 
terms for the two different sections of the river's course. 
Among those authors who make a differentiation in the 
nomenclature, Netloc is applied only to the low part of the 
river, i.e. its course through the Delta and its mouths,? while 
for Pliny and his successors the two designations are 
synonymous, with Nile gradually superseding the other. It 
would thus seem that the surviving term was originally used 
only for the part of the river best known to the Greeks and that 
it was later extended in its application to the entire river 
system. 

When looking for an etymology for the word NeiAoc several 
possibilities can be envisaged. There is first the alternative that 
it has an Egyptian or a Greek origin. As for the latter, there are 


6 Cf. A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch (Leipzig 1890) 93. 

? Heliod. Aeth. 9.22. | 

8 F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte, Ethnologie und 
Geographie des Alten Orients (München 1926) 14. 

? Diod. 1.19; Thrasyll. fr. 2 in Ps.-Plut. de fluv. 16.1. 
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again two conceivable possibilities. The term could be a free 
creation, or it could be formed in analogy to an existing desig- 
nation. Neither one has any likelihood to speak of, because 
NeiAog has no cognate in Greek, nor does any similar term 
exist. Thus we are on safe grounds in presuming an Egyptian 
origin of the word. Again, two possible origins can be seen. 
Netlog could be the result of a misrepresentation of an Egyp- 
tian word or could be a fairly exact rendering of such a word. 
The first offers perspectives which defy the analytics of scien- 
tific investigation, because it involves human error. The last 
basis then for an etymology of Neïlos is to assume an Egyptian 
word as its origin. Such a term, according to our previous 
‘delineation, ought to refer to the river in Egypt, in particular to 
its lower part, and should be attested especially in the time 
when Greeks intensified their contacts and coined their geo- 
graphical terminology. 

A term meeting all these conditions exists in the Egyptian 
designation of the mouths of the Nile, which is attested since 
the late Eighteenth Dynasty. This is the usually plural term 
r3w-h3w(t), with the definite article n3 r3w-h3w(1).'% Its proba- 
ble pronunciation was *ne-ro-he or with demonstrative article 
*ni-ro-he. In the region of Memphis with its common lambda- 
cism it was probably pronounced *ni-lo-he.!* The aspirate for 
which the Greeks had little use and no sufficient way of 
rendering was apparently disregarded, so the term was most 
probably foreshortened to *ni-ro/ni-lo, to which the ending 
-s was mechanically attached. 

The Egyptian term r3w-h3w(t) remained restricted in its ap- 
plication to use as a designation of the mouths of the Nile and 
the branches of the river transversing the Delta. It was never 
used in reference to the river in its course in Upper Egypt 
because of its literal meaning '' mouths of the front part.” For 
the Greeks it was the logical term for the river. Their close 
and continuous contacts with Egypt from the Seventh Century 
on were first concentrated at Daphnae (Defneh) founded under 
. Psammetik I (664—610 B.C.) at the Pelusian arm of the Nile, 


10 W, F. Edgerton and J. A. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses Ill, 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 12 (Chicago 1936) 31, note 53 a; A. H. 
Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Oxford 1947) 1 34*. 

11 W., Till, Koptische Dialektgrammatik (München 1931) 7. 
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feel that castae puellae includes women who, like Catullus’ 
Lesbia, like Propertius’ Cynthia, have love affairs which take 
the place of a conventional marriage. These women are not 
meretrices though they live, as Cicero said of Clodia (Pro Caelio 
38) meretricio more; they are not vagae puellae (1.5.7); but 
they are not matronae of the conventional type, either. When 
I wrote the paper for the Texas Symposium I was not aware 
that Gaston Boissier (Cicéron et ses amis!?, 1923, 167ff.) had 
admirably described this class of women (cf. W. J. Wood- 
house, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics”, vol. 10, p. 409). 
Perhaps I can elaborate on this view. We are talking about 
women who are capable of deep, passionate love, capable of 
inspiring the same feelings in their lovers. But they cannot be 
faithful for ever, nor do the lovers demand this; cf. Propertius 
2.32.29f. sin autem longo nox una aut altera lusu/consumpta 
est, non me crimina parva movent; Catullus 68.135f. quae 
tamen etsi uno non est contenta Catullo,/rara verecundae furta 
feremus erae. If, in the poem just quoted (v. 21), Propertius 
can warn Cynthia of famae iactura pudicae, she clearly still 
has, as far as he is concerned, the reputation of being pudica 
or casta, a reputation which she cannot afford to lose. Simi- 
larly, in 2.32.33f. Aphrodite is still considered honesta by the 
Olympian gods in spite of her affair with Ares. That whole 
poem, incidentally, is a diatribe on pudicitia (or castitas), an 
ideal that has disappeared from the earth long ago; hence, all 
such values have become relative. Propertius himself is ad- 
mittedly unfaithful, and yet he poses as sancti custos amoris 
(2.29.41). And does not Cynthia look with contempt on some 
women who, at times, attract him? Cf. 2.29A.14; 3.6.21f. ille 
potest nullo miseram me linquere facto/ et qualem nolo dicere 
habere domi (one of Arthur Palmer's great emendations; the 
MSS have et qualem nullo or aequalem nulla; he seems to 
have struggled with this line for years); 4.7.39f.; 8.55ff. The 
women whom the poet invites to a party in his house when 
Cynthia has left the city (4.8); the former prostitute who, 
according to Cynthia's ghost (4.7) has replaced her; the kind 
of girl trained and managed by Acanthis (4.5)—all those are 
definitely not castae puellae. But Cynthia, oddly enough, is, 
as Lachmann (praef. p. xxiv of his edition) saw; cf. Housman, 
Classical Papers pp. 41f. Propertius makes a clear distinction 
between her and those who have the urge vulgo conquirere 
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amantes (1.2.23). What does he say in 1.1? Having been re- 
jected by Cynthia he is forced to associate with that other 
kind (cf. 2.23). Once he has tasted love in Cynthia’s arms, 
it seems shabby and degrading to embrace a meretrix, and 
only the madness of frustrated love (well characterized by 
Wistrand, p. 39) has driven him to this extreme; cf. 2.24A.9f. 
The phrase nolim furta pudica tori (2.23.22) is revealing; it 
means ''I do not want to make love with a married woman.” 
The alternative would be a meretrix. We must not forget that 
the love affair, as it is described by the elegiac poets, takes 
the place of marriage and that the lover valued in his domina 
the same qualities that a Roman husband valued in his wife. 
It is partly a social game, a world of make-believe, but love- 
poetry at all times seems to have needed such conventions. 


1.5.12f. 


illa feros animis alligat una viros. 


"feros . . . provokes expectation of ‘tame’ rather than “bind” ”” 
('R.O. A.M. Lyne, Mnemosyne s. 4, v. 27, 1974, p. 263). Read 
ferox. The whole context illustrates Cynthia's ferocia. Ferus, 
in Propertius, always has a very specific meaning (cf. 2.22.31; 
34; 4.2.52). The ablative animis has its full weight with ferox; 
cf. Horace, Carm. 1.15.13 Veneris praesidio ferox; Livy 
1.23.10 indole animi . . . ferocior erat; 25.1 feroces . . . suopte 
ingenio; ThlL 6.568.3ff. In Horace, Carm. 2.5.17 Pholoe must 
be given the epithet ferox, as C.O. Brink, PCPAS n.s. 17, 1971, 
p. 22 has shown. 


1.10.23f. 


(tu cave) si quid petiit, ingrata fronte negaris, 
neu tibi pro vano verba benigna cadant. 


On ingrata cf. Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana p. 31. Wi- 
strand translates ‘‘If she asks for something, do not say no 
with a frosty face; nor should you be profuse with generous 
promises which will come to nothing." This is excellent, I 
think. For pro vano = in vanum cf. 2.16.45. 


-2.3.15ff. Ina very long period, beginning in v. 9, Propertius 
lists Cynthia’s various qualities and skills. He says: ''It is not 
so much her face that fascinates me ..... , not so much her 
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hair, her eyes, not so much the shiny silk dress that she some- 
times wears, ... but the fact that she plays the lyre well and 
writes poetry herself ...”” This climax is obscured in the 
modern editions. The whole passage should read as follows: 


15 nec si quando Araba lucet bombyce puella 
(non sum de nihilo blandus amator ego), 
quantum cum posito formose saltat laccho, 
egit ut euhantis dux Ariadna choros, 
et quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
20 par Aganippaeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae ... 


In v. 15 nec si quando Araba (Puccius, Pocchus, Dorville) 
should replace nec si qua Arabio (O). Si qua ... puella can 
only mean ‘‘if some girl," but Propertius is speaking only of 
Cynthia throughout the poem. Quando is appropriate, for 
while her face, her hair, her eyes remain the same, she does 
not always wear this especially nice Arabian silk dress. In 
lines 17, 19 and 21 we must read cum; this involves a change 
only in v. 17 (Lachmann) where the MSS have quantum quod 
(probably a corruption of quantum quom). Hence the text 
must not be tampered with in v. 19 where Guyet proposed 
quantum quod, in analogy to the corrupt reading of v. 17. 


2.4.15f. The transposition of these two lines after v. 8, 
proposed by Birt, is accepted by Giardina, following Rich- 
mond and Barber, rightly, I think. The distich was omitted 
through homoeoteleuton of manus (8) and anus (16) and then 
added presumably at the bottom of a page in the archetype. 
Richardson says nothing. 


2.6.19f. 


cur exempla petam Graium? tu criminis auctor, 
nutritus duro, Romule, lacte lupae. 
duro O: dur(a)e F (?), rece. 


“It is hard to choose’’ (Housman, Classical Papers, p. 320). 
Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 71 takes lac durum as 
‘harsh-flavoured milk’ and refers to Pliny's description of 
human milk (Nat. Hist. 28.72) as dulcissimum mollissimumque. 
I doubt that lac durum in Latin could mean anything but frozen 
milk. The TAIL has only this instance and explains ‘ad gustum,’ 
referring to 4.4.54 inhumanae dura papilla lupae, but here 
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inhumanae has exactly the meaning of durae in our passage, 
and dura papilla has nothing to do with milk: it simply estab- 
lishes the contrast to the soft breast of a human mother. 
Durus of animals is fairly common: Propertius 2.13.54 durus 
aper; ThIL 5.2308.45ff. 


2.6.35f. read: 


sed nunc immeritum velavit aranea fanum 
et male desertos occupat herba deos. 


Heinsius suggested nunc for non (O) and male for mala (O). 
Nunc provides the contrast to olim (v. 33) and tum (v. 34); 
it is found in a similar complaint, 3.13.47 at nunc desertis 
cessant sacraria lucis. Herba, without mala, is sufficient to 
designate weeds: Verg. Georg. 1.69; 180; Priapea 85.7f. 
assidua cavens diligentia, ut herbae,l aspera ut rubus a meo 
sit remota sacello; Ovid, Her. 1.56 ruinosas occulit herba 
domos; Fast. 3.727f. ante tuos ortus arae sine honore fuerunt,/ 
Liber, et in gelidis herba reperta focis. The change to immerito 
to immeritum which I propose is, perhaps, not absolutely 
necessary, but it brings out more forcefully the idea that the 
gods have not deserved this neglect, and the parallelism be- 
tween immeritum .. . fanum and male desertos ... deos is 
felt more clearly. Immeritus has a different function in a strik- 
ing parallel (not quoted by Richardson), Horace, Carm. 3.6.1ff. 
delicta maiorum immeritus lues,/ Romane, donec templa 
refeceris! aedisque labentes deorum et! foeda nigro simulacra 
fumo. 


2.6.41f. That this is actually the first couplet of the fol- 
lowing elegy (nr. 7) still seems the easiest solution to me (cf. 
Perspectives of Roman Poetry, p. 25). To the many earlier 
attempts at transposition Richardson now adds a new one, as 
unconvincing as the others: he places the couplet after 2.7.18. 
But there is a clear connection between diducet (Lachmann: 
me ducet O) in 6.41 and diducere in 7.3 which makes es (Vat. 
Lat. 5174, Schrader, Koppiers, Burman) virtually certain in 
7.1. Hence, nr. 6 ought to end with 


quam peccare pudet, Cynthia, tuta sat est. 


The emphatic address to Cynthia in the last couplet of a poem 
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has parallels in: 2.5; 7; 13; other names in the vocative appear 
at this place in: 1.5; 20; 3.6; 7; 9; 14; 24; 4.9. (in general, 
Propertius likes to end a poem with a direct address; I am not 
sure whether this has been observed before.) 

Nr. 7, consequently, ought to begin as follows: 


Nos uxor numquam, numquam diducet amica: 
semper amica mihi, semper et uxor eris. 

gavisa es certe sublatam, Cynthia, legem, 
qua quondam edicta flemus uterque diu, 

ni nos divideret: quamvis diducere amantis 
non queat invitos luppiter ipse duos. 


2.16.11ff. This is an instructive problem in transposi- 
tion. Both Fonteine and Enk wished to establish the order 
11.12.17.18, but Fonteine placed these four lines after 16, while 
Enk put them after 6. Housman, too (Classical Papers, p. 32), 
felt that something was wrong, but he suggested that 13f. ought 
to follow 28 and 15f. ought to come after 18. In effect, all 
three scholars seem to agree on the sequence 11.12.17.18. The 
question is only where to place it in the poem. In more recent 
years, Sandbach (PCPhS n.s. 5, 1958, pp. 3f.) decided that 
Fonteine was right, and I agree with him, though I do not 
think it necessary to begin a new poem with v. 15. 


2.18B.5f. 


quid, mea si canis aetas canesceret annis 
et faceret scissas languida ruga genas? 


Giardina comments on canis ‘vix sanum' and accepts 
Heinsius' candesceret in v. 5; in v. 6 he proposes laceret which 
seems rather violent. For canis which may be influenced by 
canesceret by anticipation read perhaps seris; cf. Ovid, Met. 
6.28f. non omnia grandior aetas,/ quae fugiamus, habet: seris 
venit usus ab annis. No one seems to have placed this couplet 
after v. 20 where it would fit very well: ' Aurora loves Tithonus, 
even though he is old and shrunken (7-18), but Cynthia hates 
me, even though I am young (19-20). What would she do if I 
were old and unattractive?' 


2.18B.9f. 


illum saepe suis decedens fovit in ulnis 
quam prius abiunctos sedula lavit equos. 
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Read descendens (Markland). Aurora is coming back at the 
end of the day and steps down from her chariot; but even 
before (quam prius = priusquam) she unhitches and washes 
her horses (the first duty of the conscientious charioteer) she 
hugs old Tithonus. Decedens may be influenced by adiunctos, 
the reading of the main MSS which Scaliger emended. The 
scribes seems to have taken this for a reference to her depar- 
ture in the morning; but Propertius reverses the order one 
might expect: descendens (sc. a curru) corresponds to currum 
conscendens in v. 13. 


2.18C.25ff. Here we have a similar problem as in 2.16 
(see above). Several critics have proposed what appears to be 
the same solution, though they have phrased it differently 
and editors record it inconsistently. Lachmann's order is: 
25.26.31.32.27.28.29.30.33.34; Baehrens' and Richmond's: 
25.26.27.28.31.32.29.30; Housman's: 24.29.30.25.26.27.28.- 
31.32. [33.34]. All these proposals remove vv. 31f. from their 
traditional place and fit them into a different context. Their 
place is clearly after v. 26, as Lachmann saw, and the omis- 
sion of the couplet is due to homoeoteleuton (v. 25 figura est 

. V. 32 bona est). This gives us the transition from v. 30 
to v. 33 which Baehrens sought, and now there is no longer 
any need for bracketing vv. 33f. 


2.19.29-32 read probably: 


hic me nec solae poterunt avertere silvae, 
nec vaga muscosis flumina fusa iugis, 
quin ego in assidua metuam tua nomina lingua: 
absenti nemo non nocuisse velit. 
hic Passerat : sic O// metuam Jacob : mussem Paulmier : motem 
Hertzberg : mutem O 


Giardina omits the MS reading hic from his apparatus 
criticus; he prints mussem after Paulmier and quotes Roth- 
stein's note ad loc. (though Rothstein adopted motem). Wi- 
strand supports Jacob's conjecture (which was also proposed 
by Palmer and defended by Sandbach, CQ 12, 1962, p. 263); 
he paraphrases ‘‘may no rival take advantage of my absence 
and do me harm" which is not quite how Sandbach understood 
the couplet. I am sure that metuam is right, but then hic is 
also necessary (Wistrand retains sic): there is a marked con- 
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trast between Rome (where Propertius is) and the country 
(where Cynthia is). In Rome Propertius worries about her, no 
matter how harmless and idyllic her present surroundings may 
appear. Hence we should either paraphrase with Camps “for 
the comforting thought of those lonely woods, etc., will not be 
enough to prevent me from fearing the blandishments of a 
persistent wooer”” or, perhaps, we should interpret ‘‘for those 
‘wandering streams pouring forth from mossy hills’ that you 
write about cannot keep me from worrying about the con- 
stant repetition of your name on someone's tongue.’’ (Shackle- 
ton Bailey thinks this interpretation of avertere very strained.) 
Propertius may pick out a passage from Cynthia's last letter 
where she dwells on the charms of nature, the walks she is 
taking all by herself. But he still fears the danger of a seducer 
who might call her under her window (above, v. 6) or address 
her by her name in intimate conversation. 


2.22A.1-10. Camps has a useful note on the syntax of vv. 
3-10, but the punctuation in the recent editions is far from 
satisfactory. Read: 


] Scis here mi multas pariter placuisse puellas; 
scis mihi, Demophoon, multa venire mala. 
nulla meis frustra lustrantur compita plantis: 
o nimis exitio nata theatra meo! 
5 sive aliqua in molli diducit candida gestu 
bracchia seu varios incinit ore modos, 
interea nostri quaerunt sibi volnus ocelli, 
candida non tecto pectore, si qua sedet, 
sive vagi crines puris in frontibus errant, 
10 Indica quos medio vertice gemma tenet. 


In v. 5 Markland's aliqua in for ms. aliquis is not even 
mentioned by the recent editors, but Statius' imitation (Silvae 
3.5.66) candida seu molli diducit bracchia motu shows that 
the dancer in Propertius must be female; in... gestu is com- 
parable to in ... motu (2.15.11) and, perhaps, in orbe, ‘in a 
circular movement' (3.14.10). The first four lines all contain 
a simple sentence each; the last one is an exclamation. In v. 5 
a long period begins; it ends with v. 10. The editors seem to 
have misunderstood interea (v. 7); it does not begin a new 
sentence, but it shows that the actions of vv. 5f. and 7ff. are 
simultaneous. While singers or dancers perform on the stage, 
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Propertius looks for beautiful, stylish women in the audience. 
For this function of interea cf. Plautus, Amph. 1098f. dum 
haec aguntur, interea uxorem tuam/ neque gementem neque 
plorantem . . . audivimus. 


2.22A.11f. This couplet seems to have lost its place. Hous- 
man, followed by both Giardina and Richardson, bracketed 
it. Fonteine assumed a gap after v. 10. Enk placed it after 
v. 2, Camps after v. 24. Perhaps it belongs after v. 18: 


17 uni cuique dedit vitium natura creato: 

18 mi natura aliquam semper amare dedit, 

11 quae si forte aliquid vultu mihi dura negarat, 
12 frigida de tota fronte cadebat aqua. 


In v. 18 Heimreich (Diss. Bonn. 1863, p. 54) changed aliquid 
(O) to aliquam. He is right, I think, and his reasoning deserves 
to be repeated: ‘‘Lachmannus ad I, 5, 20 satis demonstravit, 
talem consonantiam, qualis in versu pentametro conspicitur 
(aliquid-dedit) non posse ferri, nisi verbum aliquid obiectum 
esset verbi dedit." Perhaps the homoeomeson aliquid-aliquid 
in vv. 18 and 11 was responsible for the loss of the couplet 
lif. at this place. 


2.22B.43f. 


aut si es dura, nega: sin es non dura, venito. 

quid iuvat, heu, nullo pondere verba loqui? 
iuvat heu Rothstein : iuvat et O // nullo pondere ... loqui 
Beroaldus : nullo ponere ... loco O 


Here the elusive interjection heu has been corrupted to et; 
Giardina has accepted Rothstein's emendation. In the second 
half of the pentameter both he and Richardson are satisfied 
with the vulgate; but the passages which Richardson (following 
Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 109) quotes—Cicero, Fin. 
2.90 and Leg. 2.12—both illustrate the phrases nullo loco 
numerare and nullo loco habere, not nullo loco ponere. Wi- 
strand (p. 42) approves of the form in which the line appears 
in my edition (Zürich 1964), combining the two earlier emenda- 
tions. Cf. 3.7.44 verba . . . duxisset pondus habere mea; Ovid, 
Her. 3.98 at mea pro nullo pondere verba cadunt (which is also 
close to Propertius 1.10.24 neu tibi pro vano verba benigna 
cadant; cf. above; hence, it is not quite certain whether pro’ 
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is the interjection, corresponding to heu, or the preposition).; 
Ovid, Her. 6.110 cur tua polliciti pondere verba carent? 


2.23.9-12 read: 


cernere uti possis vultum custodis avari 
captus et immunda saepe latere casa? 
quam care semel in toto nox venditur anno! 
a pereant, si quos ianua clausa iuvat! 
avari recc. : amari O // venditur Ayrmann, Hemsterhuys, 
Schrader, Ouwens: vertitur O 


The two textual changes support each other, I think: the 
custos is one of the servants who must be bribed, all adding 
up to the expense of one night of questionable pleasure. Clear- 
ly the whole household expected, in some way, to profit from 
the love affair of the domina; cf. Ovid, Amores 2.2 (instruc- 
tions given to such a custos), especially v. 39 sic (i.e. if you 
close both eyes to what is going on) tibi semper honos, sic 
curta (alta MSS, em. Heinsius, Bentley ad Horat. Epist. 
1.7.58) peculia crescent; Ars 3.651f. quid iuvat ambages 
praeceptaque parva movere, cum minimo custos munere 
possit emi? On the phrase vendere noctem cf. Plautus, 
Poenulus 108 dat aurum, ducit noctem and see now P. Fedeli, 
SIFC 44, 1972, p. 186. 


2.24B.11-16 read: 


et modo pavonis caudae flabella superbi 
et manibus duram frigus habere pilam, 
et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos 
quaeque nitent Sacra vilia dona Via. 
a peream, si me ista movent dispendia, sed me 
fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum. 
superbi Broekhuyzen : superbae O // duram ... pilam Luck : 
durae ... pilae Heinsius dura... pila O 


Construe: ‘et modo cupit flabella pavonis superbi habere et 
(modo) duram pilam, frigus manibus, et me iratum cupit talos 
eburnos poscere . . .' Cynthia always wants him to buy things 
for her (poscere aliquid, in colloquial Latin, means to ask for 
something in a shop, hence to buy something). We need a 
concrete object in v. 12, parallel to fTabella, hence my sugges- 
tion duram ... pilam, with frigus manibus as an apposition: 
*a hard ball, something cool for the hands." For frigus = 
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res frigida cf. Porphyrio ad Horat. Carm. 3.13.10 tu (sc. fons) 
frigus amabile/ fessis vomere tauris/ praebes: ‘eleganter pro 
umbra refrigeranti'; cf. also Clearchus ap. Athen. 6, p. 257B 
where wiyua (Casaubonus : y#yua codd.) means a fan. 

The six lines quoted above are printed as a separate poem 
by Giardina (with a gap before v. 11, following Baehrens' sug- 
gestion) and Richardson. In the MSS they form part of a long 
poem of 52 lines (24A, B and C in Giardina, 24A and B in 
Barber). Scaliger transposed the six lines after 23.8, Carutti 
after 23.12, Camps tentatively after 23.20. I think that Carutti 
was right and that they lost their place because of the homo- 
earchon a pereant (v. 12) and a peream (v. 15). They were 
then added at the end of the poem. If this is true, the poem 
must have ended at 244.10, and since 2.24A is one poem in 
L and P (accepted by Scaliger), we can assume that Propertius 
wrote an elegy beginning with 23.1 and ending with 24.10, 
lines 24.11-16 to be inserted after 23.12. In other words, I 
think the text should be presented as follows: 23.1-12; 24.11-16; 
23.13-14; 24.1-10. We have thus recovered a poem of 40 lines 
which lost, at one time, six lines after line 12; these were 
added at the end. The first words of this poem are Cui fugienda, 
the last parcius infamant: num tibi causa levis? The whole 
elegy contrasts two forms of sexual involvement: love-affairs 
with married ladies and casual encounters with prostitutes (see 
above on 1.1.5). If the six lines discussed above were added 
at the end of the elegy, then we know that the elegy really 
ended with num tibi causa levis? and that the next one began 
with Hoc erat in primis quod me gaudere iubebas? (24B.1). 
This is Giardina's opinion, too (following Canter, Scaliger, 
Lachmann and others); Richardson believes in some major 
damage at this place. Cf. on 2.28A.33f. below. 


2.25.11-14 read: 


nonne fuit satius duro servire tyranno 
et gemere in tauro, saeve Perille, tuo? 
Gorgonis et satius fuit obdurescere vultu; 
Caucasias etiam sic pateremur aves. 
sic Luck : sí O. 


If we read si in v. 14, the change of construction, as Richard- 
son observes, is certainly harsh. What we need, I think, is 
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sic — ea condicione. Propertius says he might as well serve a 
cruel tyrant, suffer tortures in Phalaris' bull, turn into stone 
at the sight of Gorgo Medusa or have a bird feasting on his 
liver. None of these experiences could be worse than loving 
Cynthia. If v. 14 is not a conditional clause, there must be an 
incision after v. 13, for the two clauses are now parallel, and 
et — etiam (cf. 2.26.28; Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 
156). 


2.25.17f. read: 


at nullus dominae teritur sub limine amor, qui 

restat et immerita sustinet aure minas. 
nullus Palmer : nullo O // sub limine vel sub lumine O : sub 
crimine Langermann // immerita O : immeritas Vat. Lat. 1611 


Richardson is right; "Many editors prefer Langermann's 
conjecture crimine for limine, but this humble attendance at 
the mistress’ door is too good to give up." The lover sits at 
the threshold or lintel (in limine, as in 1.16.22, or just limine, 
as in 1.84.22), or on the steps leading up to it (sub limine; 
cf. 1.16.42 osculaque impressis nixa dedi gradibus.) Immerita 

. aure should not be changed; cf. 2.4.3 saepe immeritos 
corrumpas dentibus ungues; 4.5.16 cornicum immeritas 
eruit ungue genas. 


2.25.39f. read: 


at vos, qui officia in multos revocatis amores, 

quantus tum cruciat lumina vestra dolor! 
quantus Pucci, Vindobon. 3153 in marg. : quantum O // tum 
Luck : si O : sic recentiores // vestra D V Vo : nostra N F L P 


Giardina and Richardson rightly print quantus for quantum, 
but reading sic for the meaningless si does not solve the prob- 
lem. In my opinion, QVANTVSTVM became QVANTVM by 
haplography; then S was written over M, and this $—since 
now a syllable was missing—became SI. For the phrase cf. 
2.7.11 a mea tum qualis caneret tibi tibia somnos! 


2.26B.47f. read: 


testis Amymone, latices dum ferret, in Argis 
compressa et Lernae pulsa tridente palus. 
Argis recc. : arvis O : agris Paduanus Bibl. Cap. c.77 
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Cf. Ovid, Amores 1,10.5 qualis Amymone siccis erravit in 
Argis (Burman : agris vel arvis codd.). Euripides, Alcestis 
560 speaks of "Aoyovg éipiayv ... y06va. In Lucan 4.63f. 
(Hercules) nec sic Inachiis, quamvis rudis esset, in arvis/ 
desectam timuit reparatis anguibus hydram, some MSS have 
undis for arvis, but I think we should read Argis, too; cf. 
Statius, Theb. 1.660; Valerius Flaccus 1.107; 3.666; Claudian 
De raptu Pros. 2, praef. 9 (where the MSS vary between Argis, 
agris and arvis). 


2.28A.33f. Giardina, following Passerat, places this couplet 
after v. 2; its omission there could easily be explained, as 
Camps noted, by the homoeoteleuton erit . . . perit (vv. 2; 34). 
Richardson agrees that vv. 1f. and vv. 33f. belong together, 
but then he continues, following Baehrens, with v. 35 and ends 
the first "block" within nr. 28 (which he considers as one 
poem) at v. 46. Giardina prints nr. 28 as four poems: A (1f; 
35f; 3-32); B (35-46); C (47-58); D (59-62). It is difficult to 
decide whether these are separate poems or divisions or 
““blocks”” within one and the same poem. In Gnomon 43, 1971, 
pp. 513ff. I argued, following Klaus Jager, Diss. Tübingen, 
1967, pp. SSff. for a division of nr. 28 into two parts, 1-46 
and 47-62; this seems to be essentially Lachmann's solution, 
too. More recently, A. C. Yardley, CQ n.s. 27, 1977, p. 394 
operates with time lapses after vv. 35, 47 and 59. This is pos- 
sible, but I also think we may have a clue that a new poem 
(or at least section) does indeed begin with v. 35 (as in N and 
some ‘recentiores’). If we accept the fact that 33f. belong after 
2 and assume that they were added at the end of the poem or 
section, then 32, after which the couplet appears in the MSS, 
must be the end of the poem or section, and the next one will 
begin with 35. We have a similar case in 2.24B.11-16 (see 
above): a necessary transposition establishes the true bound- 
ary lines of a poem. 


2.31 and 32. Here we have a similar problem as in nr. 16. 
Several critics felt that there was something wrong with the 
ending of nr. 31, but they phrased their diagnosis differently, 
thus obscuring their basic consensus. Puccius and Perreius 
stated a gap after v. 16, and Douza fil. wanted to place there 
the couplet 5f. Actually, nrs. 31 and 32 are connected in O, 
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and it was Beroaldus, or perhaps another humanist, followed 
by most editors, including Giardina but not Richardson, who 
introduced the division. Both Heinsius and Phillimore saw 
that there was a connecting link in 32.7. 

I am convinced now that nrs. 31 and 32 belong together, 
but there is something wrong with the sequence of verse at 
the beginning of ''nr. 32". Camps placed vv. If. after 10 and 
explained persuasively the circumstances under which vv. 1f. 
could have lost their place. But nam quid is not a good begin- 
ning. Housman's suggestion (Classical Papers, p. 34) to place 
vV. 7f. before 1, adopted by Richardson, would establish a 
possible beginning, but now the sequence 9.10.1.2 is broken. 

As I was considering these possibilities, it became clear to 
me that one has to transpose not only vv. 7f. but 7-10 before 
1. Only later did I realize that this had been suggested long 
ago by J. Hetzel, Beitráge zur Erklárung des Propertius (Dil- 
lenburg 1890, not 1876, as Giardina reports) pp. 30f. But once 
we accept this order, changes in punctuation and a new in- 
terpretation become necessary: 


7 hoc utinam spatiere loco, quodcumque vacabis, 
8 Cynthia! sed tibi me credere turba vetat, 

9 cum videt accensis devotam currere taedis 

10 in nemus et Triviae lumina ferre deae. 
1 “qui videt, is peccat.’ qui te non viderit, ergo 
2 non cupiet? facti lumina crimen habent? 
3 nam quid Praenesti dubias, o Cynthia, sortis, 
4 quid petis Aeaei moenia Telegoni? 
5 cur ita te Herculeum deportant esseda Tibur? 
6 Appia cur totiens te via Lanuvium? 

11 scilicet umbrosis sordet Pompeia columnis 

12 porticus aulaeis nobilis Attalicis ... 


First, we ought to remember that there is no break between 
nrs. 31 and 31 in the main MSS. Second, we must find an 
explanation for the displacement of lines 7-10. I think it was 
either because of the homoearchon QVOMVIDET (9) ... 
QVIVIDET (1) or the homoeomeson of LVMINA (10; 2), as 
Camps suggested, or possibly because of the homoeoteleuton 
SONAT (31.16) and VETAT (32.8). Once this sequence of lines 
is accepted, the unity of the two poems, as they are tradi- 
tionally set off, becomes virtually certain. Let me quote Hetzel, 
loc cit.: ** Alles erledigt sich dadurch, dass man die Verse 7-10 
vor v. 1 setzt und die sogenannte El. 32 als Fortsetzung von 
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3] anerkennt." Camps reasoned along similar lines (p. 207 of 
his commentary): ‘‘elegy xxxi, with its description of the fine 
new portico, could conceivably be regarded as preliminary to 
this one [i.e. xxxii], because here the poet is found telling 
Cynthia that the amenities which Rome has to offer should be 
enough to satisfy her; but he chooses (xxxii, 11) another porti- 
co than that of xxxi to illustrate his point. The occasion of the 
present piece (xxxii) seems to be provided (cf. line 17) by some 
excursion which Cynthia proposes to make... " Richardson, 
too, affirms the close connection between nrs. 31 and 32, 
though he does not accept Hetzel's transposition. 

The portico of the new temple on the Palatine described 
in “nr. 31" is bound to become one of Rome's great attrac- 
tions, like the places listed in vv. 11f. of “nr. 32", where 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen could be seen strolling and 
observing each other (cf. 4.8.75; Ovid, Remedia 85). Hence 
Propertius asks Cynthia: ‘‘Do you really mean to say that the 
portico of Pompey in the Campus Martius, the Walk shaded 
by plane trees, the Maro Fountain and the Triton Fountain 
are not good enough for you? Must you always leave the city 
on your mysterious errands?’’ Cynthia's excuse may have 
been non vacat; this is why Propertius adds quodcumque 
vacabis, ‘whenever you have time.’ And yet he knows that 
she has time for those trips: she has been seen at the festival 
of Hecate in Aricia. To this she answers: qui videt, is peccat. 
What does this mean? Hetzel translates: '“Wer dich sieht, ist 
unrein," Richardson: ‘‘he who sees you comes a cropper.” 
But the whole distich, as Camps has pointed out, must be 
interpreted in the context of vv. 1f. Cynthia tells him one thing, 
the people who have seen her at Aricia, another. Too see Cyn- 
thia there, at the women's torch procession,! is to desire her. 


! Very little is known about the ritual itself. The evidence is collected by 
Frazer in his note on Ovid, Fasti 3.263ff.; he adds some topographical de- 
tails: “The town of Aricia (the modern Ariccia), which gave its name to the 
lake and the sacred grove, was distant about three miles at the foot of the 
mountain and separated from the lake by a long and steep descent. On this 
Jong slope beggars used to take their stand and solicit alms from pilgrims on 
their way to or from the sanctuary of Diana in her grove (nemus) which has 
bequeathed its name to the modern village of Nemi on the bank of the lake.” 
The turba of the spectators probably stood along the three miles, the beggars 
concentrating on the ascending part where the participants had to slow down. 
Nothing is said about the women's costume, except that they wore garlands 
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This would indicate that her dress, her whole behavior were 
highly provocative, designed to attract the men who were 
presumably well represented in the crowd (turba). ‘They are 
guilty, not I’ is Cynthia’s answer; after all, she was just per- 
forming a religious rite. Propertius retorts with two questions 
which ought to be marked as such: ergo qui te non viderit, 
te non cupiet? ergo lumina spectantium crimen facti habent? 
“Does guilty desire originate in the eyes? Is looking at a beauti- 
ful woman and desiring her a crime?'? Clearly, this is a com- 
plex problem, but the poet does not pursue it. 


2.32.33 


ipsa Venus fertur corrupta libidine Martis; 
nec minus in caelo semper honesta fuit. 


Read: correpta (Fonteine, Valckenaer); cf. below v. 58; 
1.3.13; 3.24.13; Ovid, Met. 9.455 Byblis Apollinei correpta 
cupidine fratris; Seneca, Dial. 2.2.1 caeca cupiditate correpti, 
etc. 


2.32.2541. 


uxorem quondam magni Minois, ut aiunt, 
corrupit torvi candida forma bovis. 


Corrumpere could probably be taken = ‘to seduce’ (Richard- 
son). But I think that here as in v. 33 (see above) we should 
restore a form of corripere; read: corripuit. Cf. Ovid, Met. 


on their heads and torches in their hands. Among the votive offerings exca- 
vated on the site of the old sanctuary many replicas of the male and female 
sexual organs have been found. Propertius alludes to a place and a custom 
familiar to all his readers; we can only guess the implications from the context. 
cf. also K. Latte, Rómische Religionsgeschichte (1960) 169-72. 

2 There is at least a superficial parallel, and perhaps more, in the New 
Testament: Matthew 5.28, from the Sermon on the Mount: ġxoúgare Ott 
ÉooéOn - où uouebotic. ¿yd de Aéyw duiv őri adg 6 BAénov yvvaixa zgóc 
tO éntOvuujoa Hin Éuoiyevoev adtv èv Ti xapdía avúrod. Cf. Wettstein ad 
loc.; Dorville ad Chariton. 5.7; Mayor ad Iuvenal. 13.209f. The topic ‘sinning 
in thought’ vs. ‘sinning in deed’ was discussed in popular ethics at the time 
and later: cf. Epict Diss. 2.18.15. The passages from Ovid which Mayor lists 
are only stylistic parallels, and the elaborate comparison with Ovid, Amores 
3.14 in R. Neumann, Diss. Gótt. 1919, pp. 50ff. is misleading: there the woman 
is ready to confess everything, but the poet does not want to hear it. 
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3.416 visae correptus imagine formae. According to the ThiL 
4.1056.39ff. corrumpere usually designates the sexual act in 
itself, not the falling in love; but Propertius 2.34.69 utque 
decem possint corrumpere mala puellas might support the 
traditional reading in our passage. Still, it would make more 
sense for striking beauty to ‘‘grab’’ someone rather than to 
"corrupt'' him. 


3.4 and 5 are one poem. as Muret, Scaliger and others saw. 
In fact, Scaliger considered 3.1-5 as one single elegy of 186 
lines, but it seems to me that the contrast between War and 
Peace in contemporary Rome is characteristic only for nrs. 
4 and 5, while in nrs. 1-3 Propertius talks about his own writing 
in terms borrowed from Alexandrian poetry. Richardson 
prefers to take nrs. 4 and 5 as complementary." 


3.4.3 


magna, viri, merces 
viris Heinsius : Quiris Wistrand 
Wistrand very sensibly remarks: ''It is against the principles 
of good scholarship to introduce by conjecture word-forms 
which are not documented anywhere in Latin literature as 
transmitted to us." But he makes (p. 13) a good case for his 
suggestion. 


3.4.8 


et solitum armigeri ducite munus equi 


Wistrand (p. 14) takes this as equivalent to ducendo munus 
facere and compares Tacitus, Agricola 6.4 ludos et munera 
(Wistrand: inania codd.) honoris medio rationis atque abun- 
dantiae duxit, but this can only mean, I think, ''he offered the 
shows and the other obligations of his office in a style halfway 
between restraint and extravagance.” How this would support 
Wistrand's tentative translations ''men, ... lead the way, 
executing the task of the armed horse” or ‘‘lead the way, 
you armed horses, performing your accustomed task,” is dif- 
ficult to see. Richardson suggests ''bring back the triumphal 
spoils as usual, this time of cataphract mounts,” a highly 
imaginative rendering, though munera = praemia is possible; 
cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.273; Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p.30. 
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3.4.19f. 


ipsa tuam serva prolem, Venus: hoc sit in aevum, 
cernis ab Aenea quod superesse caput. 


Wistrand takes hoc with aevum and translates ‘‘in our 
time;" usually it is taken with caput, and in aevum is trans- 
lated as ''forever." I do not think that Ovid, Met. 15.868ff. 
supports Wistrand's view; in this passage, though it may be 
influenced by Propertius, nostro serior aevo seems to indicate 
that Ovid does not want to survive Augustus who was, after 
all, twenty years older. Is this really a prayer for ‘‘ Augustus’ 
safety during his mortal life”? (Wistrand, p. 16)? Would it not 
be more natural to take in aevum = eic ai@va, not necessarily 
‘forever,’ but “for a very long time’? The exaggeration would 
come easy to a poet who calls Augustus a god (3.4.1). 


3.12.11f. 


neve tua Medae laetentur caede sagittae 
ferreus aurato neu cataphractus equo. 


Read either aereus aerato (Heinsius) or ferreus armato 
(Broekhuyzen). The critical notes in Barber and Richardson 
are rather misleading. Richardson keeps ferreus aurato in the 
text for the following reason: ‘‘Because of the expense of 
mount and armor, most cataphracts must have been high born, 
and there would be nothing surprising about having the armor 
of the horse gilded or damascened with gold.” But why should 
the armor of the horse be more precious than that of the horse- 
man? Armato can be supported by 4.3.8 munito Neuricus 
hostis equo where the archetype seems to have offered munitus 
hernicus hostis equo: Beroaldus proposed munito and Jacobs 
Neuricus. Cf. Curtius Rufus 4.9.3 who gives a description of 
mailed cavalry without using the technical term cataphracti: 
equitibus equisque tegumenta erant ex ferreis lamminis serie 
inter se conexis; with this passage J. Rufus Fears, CP 71, 
1976, p. 222 compares Ammianus Marcellinus 16.10.8 limbis 
ferreis cincti. Clearly the distinctive feature of such a body of 
cavalry was.the iron armor which protected the horseman as 
well as the horse. Cf. also Servius ad Vergil. Aen. 11.770 
cataphracti autem equites dicuntur qui et ipsi ferro. muniti sunt 
et equos similiter munitos habent; Claudian. In Rufin. 2.361f. 
par (sc. viris) vestitus equis: ferrata fronte minantur/ ferra- 
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tosque levant securi vulneris armos. In all these parallels 
ferrum or ferreus appears; no mention is made of gold. 


3.13.27f. read: 


illis munus erat decussa Cydonia ramo 
et dare puniceis plena canistra rubis 
erat P V (in ras.) Vo: erant N: om. LD 


Munus = munus magnum, “a real gift" or, as Shackleton 
Bailey suggests, ''their notion of a present was . . .”” cf. Vergil, 
Aen. 6.526 scilicet id magnum sperans fore munus amanti. 
The plural seems to be influenced by the plural form decussa 
Cydonia; cf. 1.20.13 ne tibi sit duros (codd. Heinsii, Lipsius: 
sint duri O) montes et frigida saxa . . . adire. | 


3.14.31f. 


nec quae sint facies, nec quae sint verba rogandi 
invenias: caecum versat amator iter. 


This is Richardson’s text which he translates ''you cannot 
find out what she looks like nor what words to use in entreaty 
to her." But then we would expect nec quae sit facies, Palmer's 
conjecture which is also found in P and V, and must be right. 
The domina is surrounded by such a crowd of attendants that 
it is impossible to see her face. Of course the lover knows 
what she looks like; he wants to see the expression on her 
face (torva an laeta?) to have a clue for his mode of procedure 
(iter). Perhaps he hopes to catch verba superciliis sine voce 
loquentia (Ovid, Amores 1.4.19). I wonder whether we should 
also read verba roganti (for rogandi), as Burman suggested; cf. 
1.5.17 et quaecumque voles fugient tibi verba querenti. 


3.20.13f. Regardless of what Richardson says (p. 398) about 
dismembering and rearranging editors, Scaliger was right when 
he placed vv. 11f. after 14 (homoeoteleuton of foros . . . toro 
in 10 and 14 would explain the omission); he was followed by 
Heinsius and Lachmann, among others (cf. F. Regen, Hermes 
103, 1975, p. 469). But there is no need to begin a new elegy 
with v. 13 (3.20B = 3.10. 13f. + 11f + 15-30). In v. 10 in nostros 
curre, puella, toros! Propertius is already anticipating the first 
night of love with a new mistress: this will be the nox prima of 
v. 13, andcurre, puella (where the emphasis is on curre) reflects 
the same impatience as vv. lif. (the sun is taking so long in 
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setting!). The transposition suggested by Scaliger is necessary, 
I think; the separation is not. J. A. Barsby, Mnemosyne s. 4, 
vol. 28, 1975, pp. 30ff. comes to a different conclusion; cf. 
Regen, loc. cit. pp. 473f. 


4.4.67f. read: 


dixit et incerto permisit bracchia somno, 
nescia, vae, furiis succubuisse novis. 
vae furiis Jacob : se furiis ed. Brix. 1486, Livineius : 
nefariis O // succubuisse Heinsius, Paley dub. : accubuisse O 


I am surprised that the more recent editors tolerate se ... 
accubuisse, presumably with a dative. The reflexive use seems 
strange, and one would expect something like inter furias 
accumbere in classical Latin; cf. 2.32.36 (the ablative in 
2.30.36 is different). For succumbere cf. Vergil, Aen. 4.19 
huic uni forsan potui succumbere Culpae (personified). The 
same error led to the two corrupt forms in O, nefariis and 
accubuisse: in both cases u was misread as a; moreover, in 
the first case, another u was misread as n, and in the second 
case s disappeared through haplography. 


4.8.21f. read: 


spectaclum ipsa sedens primo temone pependit 
ausa per impuros frena movere iocos. 
iocos recc., Volscus, Markland, Tovar : locos O 


Loci impuri are explained by the TIL 7.1.726.3 as loci 
salebrosi, and Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 31 com- 
ments : ““the unique impurus, ‘rough,’ must be justified from 
purus, 'smooth.' " Richardson resorts to a highly colorful. 
explanation: ‘‘When Cynthia sees a mud puddle on the road 
she childishly urges the horses through it at a gallop.” But 
the situation seems to be similar to the one in 2.32: Cynthia 
is engaged in one of her excursions that take her out of Rome; 
this time she is accompanied or followed by a smooth-faced 
playboy. This would naturally inspire the onlookers, the turba 
in the streets, to all kinds of insinuations, but nothing bothers 
Cynthia. For this meaning of impurus cf. Cicero, Verr. 3.158 
sermone impuro atque improbo; Ovid, Tristia 2.416 Eubius, 
impurae conditor historiae (cf., in the same context, 443f. of 
Sisenna, nec obfuit illi/ historiae turpis inseruisse iocos). Thus, 
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Propertius uses impurus in the sense of lascivus or obscenus; 


cf. Ovid, Fasti 3.695 ioci ... obscenaque dicta; Macrobius, 
Sat. 2.6.1 a lascivis iocis ad honestos revertar. 


4.11.23f. read: 


Sisyphe, mole vaces; taceant Ixionis orbes; 
fallax Tantaleo corripere ore liquor. 
tantaleo D V Vo alii : tantaleus recc. // corripere ore Auratus, 


Heinsius : corripiare D V Vo alii 
Richardson explains Tantaleo as a collateral Greek form of 
the dative Tantalo, derived from a nominative Tantaleus, but 
no such form of the noun is in Liddell-Scott-Jones. Tantaleus 


must mean 'of T.' or 'belonging to T.,' hence the need for ore 
which could easily be lost after -ere.* 


GEORG Luck 
THE Jouus HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


* T am grateful to D. R. Shackleton Bailey and Wendell Clausen for their 
suggestions. Daniel Geagan and Louis Swift have caught a number of errors; 
Roger Antaya has also been helpful. I should like to thank them. 


A CONFIRMED ASIARCH 


The decree of Aphrodisias honouring M. Ulpius Carminius 
Claudianus (CIG 2782, late second century A.D.) makes no 
mention of his having been Chief Priest of the imperial cult 
of the province of Asia. This is surprising, for numismatic 
evidence suggests he was. There is, therefore, a prima facie - 
discrepancy in the testimonia. My purpose in this paper is to 
explore the matter and to offer a resolution. 

The initial fourteen lines of the decree are as follows: 


ý Povi xai ó djuos ó “Ageodiotéwy xai f) yegovoía 
Mag(xov) OtA(uov) Kao(uíviov) KAavóiavóv, tov Kag(uviov) KAavóuavoo 
"Aaíac doxtegéws, xázzov xai ztgozázzov OVV- 
xAntTixdy, reuunOévra čv ztoAAotg [0] nO vv 
5 Atroxpatéowy, dvdea PA(aoviac) "Arrpías doytepeias 
"Aaíagc, untods xai dósAqric xai uáuuns ovvxAg- 
TiX OV, pidonaterdos, Ovyatoóc tig nóAeoc xai | 
@i{aoviov) 'A0gvavógov éxirednov LeBaorot, natods xai 
(xdanov xai) zgoztánnov ovvxAgtixóv, adróv ágyi- 

10 eoéws rc Aoíag vóv, xatéga Kag(uwíov) 'A8gvayógov ovv- 
xAntinod, ztázzov Kaouviwv 'A0gvayóoov x[ai] 
Kiavétavot xal "Azxgíag xal AetBiavig ovvxAg- 

TLADV, dpyvoorauíav THC "Aulas, Aoytati)v META 
vzarixovc OoGEvta tho Kulinxnvey addews, ATA. 


The inscription continues for a further thirty-two lines, telling 
of Claudianus’ service as Chief Priest of the local cult for the 
worship of Roma and the Augusti (doytegets [rv XeDaotóv], 
of his other sacred offices and of his great generosity to the 
city of Aphrodisias and her people.! 

The family originated in Attuda, where they maintained 
connections. They were also active in Aphrodisias. Local 
success brought provincial recognition and, later, imperial 
appointments. The details of the family's upward mobility are 
interesting. The father, Claudianus I, achieved the position of 


! For the local cult, see L. Robert, "Inscriptions d' Aphrodisias, I," AnrCi 
35 (1966) 414-15 n. 3. Improved readings of lines farther down on the stone 
have been proposed by E. Derenne, AntC! 2 (1933) 73-74 and L. Robert, 
Bull. Ep. 1973 no. 475, 183. See also the catalogue at MAMA VIII (1962) 
p. 149, s.v. CIG 2782. 
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Chief Priest of the imperial cult of the province (Goxtegevs 
"Aoíac, 3 and 9-10—curiously the fact is mentioned twice); 
the son, Claudianus II, subject of the inscription, married 
well, became Treasurer of the imperial cult (doyveotapias 
tc Aoíac, 13) and secured imperial assignment as logistes 
(i.e., curator rei publicae) at Cyzicus (13-14). His achievement 
is enhanced by the notice that the /ogisteia at Cyzicus had 
previously been the preserve of consulares. Claudianus II was 
neither consularis nor senatorius; but since we are told that 
"he was honoured on many accounts by the Emperors (4-5),"' 
we may surmise that he was successful at Cyzicus where 
others, consulares, had failed. Finally, Carminius Athenagoras, 
privileged by his father's and grandfathers’ success—for his 
maternal grandfather had served as procurator Augusti (8)— 
became senator (11), proconsul of Lycia-Pamphylia-Isauria 
(MAMA VI 74 & 75) and consul (CIG 2783)? 

The inscription under review records that Claudianus I was 
Chief Priest of Asia, that Flavia Apphia (5-6), the wife of 
Claudianus II, was Chief Priestess, and that Claudianus II 
himself was argyrotamias—a most important and responsible 
position in the organisation, to be sure, but not the equivalent 
of archiereus. According to the usual interpretation of the 
constitution of the Asian koinon, a woman's tenure as 
archiereia entails the proposition that she was the wife (or 
conceivably her titular substitute, in the case of a wife's 
death or incapacity) of the archiereus.? Yet Flavia Apphia 
was not, according to the terms of this document. She was the 
Treasurer's wife. One infers on the basis of this evidence 
either that Flavia Apphia acquired her title by acting as sub- 
stitute for the wife of her father-in-law, Claudianus I, when 
' he was archiereus, or for the wife of an unknown archiereus 
who belonged to her side of the family; or that her husband's 
argyrotamieia qualified her for the title of Chief Priestess. 

I find neither of these inferences persuasive and turn to an 


? M. Ulpius Carminius Claudianus: PIR? C 433. Flavius Athenagoras: 
PIR? F 223. Carminius Athenagoras: PIR? C 429; to references cited there, 
add MAMA V1 (1939) 75 and VIII 517. For the relevant coins, see infra n. 4. 
A diagrammed stemma of the familial relationships is given at MAMA VI p. 28. 

3 See D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 1-1 (Princeton 1950) 449 
(hereafter, Magie, Roman Rule); J. Deininger, Die Provinziallandtage der 
rómischen Kaiserzeit (München 1965) 41, 47 & 192. 
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examination of the numismatic evidence. A bronze coin of the 
two fratres Augusti, issued by the mint of Attuda, reads 
as follows: 


Obv. AYP. KA. AP. ITA. MH. M. A ANTQONINOZ K. OYHPOZ 
Rev. AIA K[APMINNOY KAAYAIANOY AZIAPXOY ATTOYAEQN 


Because M. Aurelius and L. Verus assumed the title **Medicus”” 
in A.D. 166 and by the end of the year were both ''Patres 
Patriae'' which this issue does not recognise, it follows that the 
coin was struck in that year. It is one of the series from Attuda 
belonging to the reigns of Antoninus Pius and the fratres which 
bears the name Carminius Claudianus or variations thereof 
and assigns him various titles.* By this coin he is styled 
asiarches. The question arises, to which of the Claudiani, 
father and son, does the coin refer? Since the term Asiarch is 
an alternative title for the Goyieoevbc "Aoíac, becoming pre- 
dominant on coins from the mid-second century A.D., it would 
be convenient to associate the coin with Claudianus I. Yet 
comparative chronology makes the association unlikely. 
Athenagoras, the son of Claudianus II, served as proconsul 
of Lycia-Pamphylia-Isauria. Now Lycia-Pamphylia formed an 
imperial province until c. A.D. 180, when it was ceded to the 
Senate and governed by proconsuls of praetorian rank. Be- 
cause Lycaonia and Isauria, formerly districts of Galatia (1.e., 
from the time of Augustus), were severed from it under 
Antoninus Pius and attached to Cilicia; and because these two 
districts formed part of Cilicia under Septimius Severus (in 
A.D. 205, according to an inscription that can be dated) and 
remained so under Alexander Severus: it follows a priori that 
Isauria was temporarily removed from Cilicia and attached to 
Lycia-Pamphylia at some time between A.D. 180 and 205. The 
reason for this short-lived reorganisation cannot be ascer- 


* The coin quoted in the text is no. 2268 in: W. H. Waddington—E. Babelon 
—Th. Reinach, Recueil général des monnaies grecques d'Asie Mineure, I 
(Paris 1908— 1925); also described by M. Clerc, BCH 11 (1887) 350. For the 
series, see R. Münsterberg, ‘‘Die Beamtennamen auf den griechischen 
Münzen," NZ 5(1912) 50 & 58; F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Münzen, 
I (Wien 1901) 124ff. I notice also no. 400 in Auktion Catalogue 41 (Basel 
1970), bronze, reign of Pius. For the fratres as ‘‘Patres Patriae," see R. 
Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latine (Paris 1914) 199-203. 

5 See Deininger, op. cit. (supra n. 3) 41-50; also P. Herrmann, ‘‘ Athena 
Polias in Milet," Chiron 1 (1971) 295 n. 14 & 296-97 n. 19. 
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tained, though a connection with the turmoil caused by the 
mobilisation of Asia under the pretender Pescennius Niger 
(A.D. 193/4) and the aftermath of his defeat is possible.* In 
any event, Athenagoras was a novus homo. He would have 
been at least in his forties when he held his proconsulship in 
Lycia-Pamphylia-Isauria; and it would have been later in his 
life, probably after service as legatus Augusti pro praetore, 
that his career was crowned with the consulship.’ According- 
ly, Athenagoras was born at or in the decade before mid- 
century. On the basis of this, we may propose a date of birth 
c. A.D. 110 for Claudianus II and c. A.D. 75—80 for Claudianus 
I.5 Consequently, the series of coins from Attuda could 
scarcely refer to Claudianus I: he was almost certainly no 
longer alive in A.D. 166. Rather the coins refer to Claudianus 
II and the one quoted in the text above provides the informa- 
tion that he was Asiarch. 

If this line of argument is sound, there is indeed discrepancy 
between coin and inscription. Since Claudianus II was Asiarch, 
that is to say, Chief Priest of Asia, why was he not recorded 


6 Athenagoras proconsul: MAMA VI 74 & 75. Disposition of provinces: 
A. von Premerstein, Klio 13 (1913) 83-84 & 84 n. 1; RE 13 (1927) 2275-76 
$.V. Lykia (Ruge) & 18 (1949) 375 s.v. Pamphylia (Ruge); CAH 11 (1936) 590 
(J. Keil); Magie, Roman Rule, 1529 n. 3; B. Levick and S. Jameson, JRS 
54 (1964) 103: B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 
1967) 169. The inscription of A.D. 205 (from Tarsus): T. R. S. Broughton, 
AJA 42 (1938) 55-57. 

' CIG 2783: drarixôc. For example, compare the career of M. Cassius 
Apronianus, leg. Aug. pro pr. Ciliciae before A.D. 182/3: PIR? C 485. 

8 Dates such as these are implicit in Groag's commentary on the family 
in PIR?. Two coins of Attuda (time of Geta) refer to an Ulpia Carminia 
Claudiana (Münsterberg, op. cit. [supra n. 4] 58): one designates her as 
"stephanephoros." She was probably the daughter of M. Flavius Carminius 
Athenagoras Livianus (PIR? C 403), i.e., grand-daughter of Athenagoras 
proconsul. In neighbouring Aphrodisias it was usual for the wife of the 
stephanephoros to assume the title for herself: see Magie, Roman Rule, 
1518-19 n. 50. If Claudiana acquired the honorary title in this way, she was 
old enough to be married by the reign of Geta. A date of birth for the grand- 
daughter c. A.D. 190 (or later) is consonant with her grandfather's birth 
in the.140s. For the family's nomina, see PIR? C 433 & 436. The Ulpius is 
clearly an adoption of the Trajanic family name. As to the Carminius, Groag 
(ad loc.) suggests that it was acquired by grant of Roman citizenship from 
Sex. Carminius Vetus, proconsul of Asia, A.D. 96—97. Thus it was probably 
Claudianus I who received citizenship and the nomen Carminius as a young 
man. 
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as such in the text of the decree? how could the Boule, Demos 
and Gerousia of Aphrodisias overlook such a prestigious 
office? I suggest that they did not; but that the mason erred. 

The repetition of the father's honour as Chief Priest of Asia 
(9-10) is, by itself, otiose and disconcerting. For in its thematic 
development the decree must direct attention to the subject, 
Claudianus II. By line 9, one's attention has been carried 
beyond Claudianus’ rôle as son and husband; the a?róv (9) 
primes the reader to expect a reference to a distinction 
bestowed upon Claudianus II himself. The incongruity is 
explained if we recognise that the mason has simplified the 
original text by haplography. Lines 9-10 should read: .... 
aùtòv doy: /(soéa tic "Aaíag xal deyt)eoéws tig "Aoíac vóv, 
ratépa xtA. With this revised reading, the repetition of the 
paternal honour has some point. It fits into a chiastic arrange- 
ment and ''son"' provides an easy transition to ‘‘father.’’ As it 
happens, the mason had already committed a blunder of the 
same order at the beginning of line 9, when his eye had 
skipped ahead to overlook the grandfather: (zázztov xai) 
JtQOTtÁJUXOV . 

If this emendation is accepted, the vital element apparently 
missing from the decree is revealed: namely, M. Ulpius 
Carminius Claudianus (Claudianus ID) had been Chief Priest 
of the imperial cult of the province of Asia himself. And, of 
course, the wife derived her title of Chief Priestess from her 
husband.* 


A. D. Macro 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


* I am grateful to K. Clinton for helpful criticism in the writing of this 
article. 


PLUTARCH'S DE SOLLERTIA ANIMALIUM 959 B-C: 
THE DISCUSSION OF THE ENCOMIUM OF HUNTING* 


The first (959 A-965 D) of the two major sections of 
Plutarch's De sollertia animalium consists in a dialogue be- 
tween two gentlemen of mature years, Autobulus and Soclarus. 
At nearly the beginning of this dialogue (959 B), Autobulus 
refers to ‘‘the encomium of hunting read aloud yesterday” (to 
ic xvvyysoíac éyxáuov éy0àg aveyvwouévov), which he fears 
may arouse the young huntsmen who heard it to neglect all else 
and devote themselves entirely to the sport. He confesses (959 
B-C) that even at his age he feels the urge to go a-hunting, so 
moved was he by the discourse (6 Aóyoc). Soclarus endorses 
these remarks, and adds (959 C): xai yàg éxeivog ¿00 sé uot tò 
ÓntoQuxóv éyeigat dla yoóvov. . . . In this study, I will address 
myself to a set of problems occasioned by the passage just 
summarized.! 


* It is an exceptional pleasure to have an opportunity to write on Plutarch in 
a volume that honors the man who, more than two decades ago, introduced me 
to Plutarch and convinced me that he was an author worth studying both in his 
own right and as a key to our understanding of the history and thought of 
classical antiquity. 

! The following works constitute the basic scholarly bibliography to this 
study, in that they in some fashion deal with one or more of the problems 
which I outline in part I. In subsequent notes, they will be cited by the last 
name of the author, or, in the case of Hubert and Sandbach who are repre- 
sented by two works each, by that plus an abbreviated title. D. Babut, Plutar- 
que et le Stoicisme (Paris 1969). R. H. Barrow, Plutarch and His Times 
(Bloomington and London 1967). G. N. Bernardakis (ed.), Plutarchi 
Chaeronensis Moralia, VII (Leipzig 1896). Fr. Dübner (ed.), Plutarchi Opera, 
V (Paris 1855). J. J. Hartman, De Plutarcho Scriptore et Philosopho (Leiden 
1916). W. C. Helmbold, Plutarch's Moralia, XII (LCL 1957). R. Hirzel, Der 
Dialog, Y (Leipzig 1895). K. Hubert, WKP 28 (1911) 37-39. K. Hubert, Plutar- 
chi Moralia, V1.1 (BT 1959). R. Jeuckens, Plutarch von Chaeronea und die 
Rhetorik (Strassburg 1907). C. Kahle, De Plutarchi Ratione Dialogorum Com- 
ponendorum (Diss. Góttingen 1912). F. Krauss, Die rhetorischen Schriften 
Plutarchs und ihre Stellung im Plutarchischen Schriftenkorpus, Diss. Munich 
1911 (Nuremberg 1912). J. Muhl, Plutarchische Studien (Augsburg 1885). K. 
Münscher, Xenophon in der griechisch-rómischen Literatur (Leipzig 1920), 
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In the first place, the author of the encomium is nowhere 
named, and scholarly opinion is variously divided on two ques- 
tions that stem from this fact and may be formulated as fol- 
lows. Is Plutarch, who is not a speaker in De soll. an., to be 
regarded, if only in the way of a dramatic fiction, as the author 
of the encomium and the anonymous reader of the day be- 
fore?? Is the encomium identifiable with the lost /7egi 
xuvynyetixuns listed as item 216 in the Lamprias Catalogue of 
Plutarch's works?? In the case of each question, as a glance 
through notes 2-3 will reveal, the affirmative replies are in the 
majority, although they have sometimes been expressed with a 
degree of reservation.* The primary goal of this study will be to 
demonstrate that Plutarch is most certainly not to be regarded 
as the dramatic author of the encomium. I will also offer some 
reasons for thinking that Autobulus is referring to a real work 


Philologus, Supplementband XIII. 2. D. A. Russell, Plutarch (New York 1973). 
F. H. Sandbach, Plutarchi Moralia, VII (BT 1967). F. H. Sandbach, 
Plutarch's Moralia, XV (LCL 1969). M. Schuster, Untersuchungen zu 
Plutarchs Dialog De sollertia animalium, Diss. Munich 1917 (Augsburg 1917). 
T. Sinko, ''Plutarchea," Eos 15 (1909) 113-22. G. Tappe, De Philonis libro qui 
inscribitur 'AAéGavógoc. ... quaestiones selectae (Diss. Göttingen 1912). R. 
Volkmann, Leben, Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch von Chaeronea 
(Berlin 1869). K. Ziegler, RE 21.1 (1951) s.v. **Plutarchos.”” I have taken as my 
texts the Loeb of Helmbold and the Teubner of Hubert; where their pagination 
differs, I follow Helmbold. 

? Affirmative replies to this question have been made by Muhl 24; Hirzel 173 
and n. 2, 174; Kahle 10; Tappe 55 n. 1; Schuster 80-84; Ziegler 735,739; 
Helmbold 318-19 n.e., 321 n.b; Hubert, Teubner Mor. 12 (testimonium to 1.9 
and apparatus to 1.10); Barrow 112-13; Babut 55-57, 59; Russell 13-14. Nega- 
tive replies, by Sinko 113-17; Hubert, WKP 37-38; Hartman 647 (on Fr. 31); 
Miinscher 128 n.1; Sandbach, Loeb Mor. 28-29 n.a. Hubert obviously changed 
his mind between WKP (1911) and Teubner Mor. (1959). Hirzel 173 n. 2 
suggests that the encomium may be a dramatic fiction; and it is taken as 
definitely such by Sinko 115-17 and Hubert, WKP 39. 

? Affirmative replies to this question have been made by Dübner 47 (Fr. 31); 
Muhl 24; Bernardakis 142-43 (Fr. 31); Tappe 55 n. 1, 59 n. 1; Schuster 82; 
Ziegler 739; Helmbold 318-19 n.e; Hubert, Teubner Mor. 11 (testimonium to 
1.5); Babut 56. Negative replies, by Volkmann I 104-8 (ITeoi xvvyyetiñs is not 
listed among the lost works represented by fragments); Hirzel 173 n. 2; Sinko 
113-17, 119; Hubert, WAP 37-38; Hartman 647 (on Fr. 31); Münscher 128 n. 1; 
Sandbach, Teubner Mor. 9 (testimonium to 216), Loeb Mor. 28-29 n.a. To my 
knowledge, no one has suggested that the encomium is identifiable with L.C. 
216 but that Plutarch is not the dramatic author. 

* Esp. by Kahle 10; Helmbold 318-19 n.e, 321 n.b; Hubert, Teubner Mor. 11 
(testimonium to 1.5); Russell 13-14. 
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by someone other than Plutarch, but without suggesting iden- 
tifications, for which there is no evidence.* 

In the second place, the author of the encomium is usually 
regarded as the referent of éxeivog in the statement by Soclarus 
quoted above. I will instead revive the (unargued) interpreta- 
tion of Jeuckens and of Krauss, whereby the Aóyogc at the very 
end of the preceding sentence is taken as the antecedent of 
éxetvoc,® and will offer an overall interpretation of Soclarus' 
statement that is radically different from the standard one.’ 

Two points of preliminary clarification. First, in my view De 
soll. an. is manifestly a dramatic essay, not a record of a histor- 
ical event; and, while it obviously reflects the habits and inter- 
ests of Plutarch and of the society in which he moved, still 
there is no general method or formula for ferreting out what- 
ever factual details Plutarch has incorporated into the work.? 
Second, as will become clear in the following pages, in De soll. 
an. Plutarch by assumption treats intelligence (that is, the abil- 
ity to reason) as an attribute necessarily entailing the capacity 
for virtue, and undertakes to demonstrate that all animate na- 
ture (the ¿uyvxos púas of 960 C-D) is endowed with such 
intelligence.? 


5 Cf. Münscher 128 n.1. | 

* Jeuckens 15, Krauss 6. Cf. Jeuckens 103-4, where he lists several passages 
in which Plutarch uses Aóyoc as a general designation for an éyx@uov, and 
Münscher 128 n. 1. 

T For the standard interpretation of éxetvog and of Soclarus' statement, see 
Dübner 48 (trans. of Fr. 31; cf. his trans. of De soll. an. 959C in vol. IV of this 
ed.); Muhl 24-25; Hirzel 173 and n. 2; Sinko 113-17; Hubert, WKP 37-38; 
Schuster 82-84; Münscher 128 n. 1; Ziegler 735, 739; Helmbold 321 (trans.) and 
n.b; Hubert, Teubner Mor. 12 (testimonium to 1.9, apparatus to 1.10); Barrow 
113; Babut 59 and n. 2; Russell 13. Helmbold's translation sums up the stan- 
dard interpretation: ‘‘That reader yesterday seems to have roused his rhetoric 
from its long disuse.” 

8 On all this, cf., e.g., Hirzel 173 n. 2; Sinko 116-17; Hubert, WKP 39; Kahle 
3-7, 62-69; R. Flaceliére, Plutarque: Dialogue sur l'Amour (Paris 1953) 12-13, 
14-15, 30-31; D. A. Russell, “On Reading Plutarch's Moralia," G & R 15 
(1968) 135-37; F. Fuhrmann, Plutarque: Oeuvres Morales 1X.1 (Budé ed. 1972) 
vii-xx; Russell 13-14, 34-37; my commentary on Amat. (in H. D. Betz [ed.], 
Plutarch's Ethical Writings and Early Christian Literature [Leiden 1978]) 443. 

?* On Plutarch’s general attitude toward animals, see A. Dyroff, Die 
Tierpsychologie des Plutarchos von Chaironeia (Würzburg 1897); V. D'Agos- 
tino, ‘Sulla zoopsicologia di Plutarco,” Archivo Italiano di Psicologia 11 
(1933) 21-42; Barrow 112-17; Babut 54-66, 74-82. On the simple question of 
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Il 


Since Plutarch is not a dramatis persona in De soll. an., the 
question of whether we should regard him as, for dramatic 
purposes, the author and reader of the encomium of hunting 
hinges upon two other questions: namely, who is Plutarch’s 
spokesman in this treatise and how does the point of view for 
which he argues compare with that put forth in the encomium? 
This spokesman is surely Autobulus. He is Plutarch’s father 
(964 D)! and the primary speaker throughout the first major 
section of the treatise (959 A-965 D), Soclarus serving only in a 
secondary role to introduce the right topics and questions (959 
C-D, 960 B-C, 961 F-962 A, 963 A, 963 F-964 C) and to endorse 
Autobulus' treatment of them (961 F, 963 F; cf. Soclarus' 
““Y ou are right, Autobulus" at 959 C.)!! Again, the second (965 
B-985 C) of the two major sections of De soll. an. is a debate 
between two young huntsmen as to whether land or sea crea- 
tures have greater intelligence and virtue (note especially 960 
A-B, 962 D, 963 B-C, 966 B-C, 967 D-E, 968 A, 968 B-C, 969 
A-C, 970 E, 972 B, 972 F-973 A, 973 E, 974 D-E, 975 B-C, 975 
E-F, 976 C-D, 977 C, 977 E, 979 A, 979 E-F, 981 E, 982 E-983 
A); and this debate serves, as Autobulus himself points up 
before it begins (962 D-E) and Soclarus right after it is over 
(985 C), to illustrate and underline Autobulus' basic thesis, 
namely that all animals are endowed with intelligence and the 
capacity for virtue (960 A-963 F, 964 E). Finally, Autobulus 
explicitly attributes to his son Plutarch (964 D) his explanation, 
built upon this basic thesis, of the way in which human beings 
ought to treat animals (964 C-965 B).'? In sum, from start to 


animal intelligence, Plutarch seems to take a philosophical position in De am. 
prol. and at De fort. 98 and Cat. Mai. 5 which is somewhat different from that 
of De soll. an., Bruta an. rat., and De esu carn. (but note 998 C); for discussion 
and explanation, see esp. Babut 74-79. De soll. an. is clearly Plutarch's most 
considered and thorough treatment of the question. 

19 On the identity of Autobulus, see Muhl 23-24; Hirzel 175-76, 176 n. 1; 
Hubert, WKP 38; Hartman 567-68; Schuster 3 n. 2; Ziegler 642-44; Babut 
58-59; C. P. Jones, ‘‘Two Friends of Plutarch," BCH 96 (1972) 264. 

11 On Soclarus’ role, cf. Kahle 45, Tappe 56-59. 

2 Note that éréga . . . xaonyooia in 964 E calls to mind érégav óóóv at the 
beginning of 964 D and reminds readers that, after his prefatory statement 
about the views of Empedocles and Heraclitus (964 D-E), Autobulus is now 
beginning the explanation proper of Plutarch's **way.*” Cf. n. 10 above. 
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finish De soll. an. is constructed so as to portray Autobulus as 
the representative of Plutarch’s own thought.'* 

Furthermore, a comparison of this thought with that of the 
encomiast reveals only disagreement. First, as Soclarus in- 
forms us (959 C), the encomiast praised hunting because it in 
large measure diverts the enjoyment people find in viewing 
gladiatorial combats and gives it an outlet in the form of a 
good, clean pastime in which men kill animals rather than each 
other. To this claim by the encomiast, Autobulus replies di- 
rectly and in blunt language that quite the opposite is true (959 
D-E), that instead it was hunting that first gave men a taste for 
blood and slaughter and initiated a process wherein they be- 
came inured to eating the flesh of animals and their murderous 
and brutal instincts were strengthened at the expense of pity 
and gentleness; Autobulus agrees with the Pythagoreans that 
kindness to animals fosters love and compassion toward 
human beings (959 F). And later (965 A-B), in a sort of perora- 
tion to his part of De soll. an., he again roundly condemns the 
killing of animals, whether out of bored amusement in the 
theatre or on the hunt for sport, and quickly incorporates fish- 
ing into the same condemnatory sentiment. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Autobulus’ earlier remark to the effect that despite 
his age the encomium made him yearn for the hunt (959 B-C) 
was nothing more than a bit of Socratic-type irony and a foil for 
the serious disquisition that it set in motion. 

Second, we learn from the genitive absolute which Soclarus 
appends to his observation about the content of the encomium 
that it had presented hunting as an activity in which the skill 
and intelligent courage of men are arrayed against the unintel- 
ligent strength and violence of the beasts (959 C): Gua réxvns 
xai rTóAugg vodv Eyovans mods avéntov taybdv xai Díav 
ávtitarrouévns .... Now, the encomiast is never called a 
Stoic; but in setting up a dichotomy between the intelligence of 
human beings and the unintelligence of animals he was, 
whether Stoic or not, certainly taking a Stoic position, and 


13 Cf. O. Gréard, De la Morale de Plutarque? (Paris 1880) 120; E. R. Dodds, 
""The Portrait of a Greek Gentleman," G & R 2 (1932—33) 104; D'Agostino 
(above, n. 9) 21; Helmboid 313; Barrow 113-14; Babut 58-59. 

14 The failure of Schuster 80-82 to perceive this irony helps lead him into 
gross interpretive error. 
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Soclarus virtually says as much on two occasions (960 B-C, 
963 F-964 A). It is, in fact, the very position that accounts for 
the anti-Stoic polemic that characterizes De soll. an. (see es- 
pecially 960 B-F, 961 B-D, 961 E-F, 962 A-D, 963 F-964 F, 985 
C), and is the basic philosophical position that Plutarch seeks 
to undermine in this treatise, both through his spokesman Au- 
tobulus and through the agency of the debate between the two 
huntsmen. For example, when Soclarus remarks at 960 B-C 
that during the conversation precipitated by the encomium he 
heard some noises that seemed to emanate from the Stoa to the 
effect that nature's system of opposites requires that to GAoyov 
(i.e., of animals) be balanced against rò Aoyuxóv (i.e., of human 
beings), Autobulus quickly grants that there is in nature an 
antithesis between trò Aoyixóv and tò dAoyov but insists that it 
is inanimate, and not animate, nature that provides the latter 
quality (960 C): zzàv £000 tò Gyvyov wo àloyov xai àvógrov 
AVTÍMELTAL TH pera wuyüc Aóyov Éyovt. xai Oidvoiav. Au- 
tobulus' vocabulary here is close enough to that in which the 
encomiast denied intelligence to the beasts (see 959 C) to 
underline rather sharply the clash of opinion between the two, 
and this clash is again stressed when Autobulus soon (961 A-B) 
chooses the encomiast's voúc to designate the intelligence that 
he claims animals, as well as humans, possess. To take another 
example, at 963 F-964 C Soclarus calls attention to the claim of 
the Stoics and the Peripatetics that, if animals are possessed of 
reason (Aóyoc), mankind is caught in an impossible dilemma: 
we must either spare them and lead a sub-human existence, or 
else use them to our own purposes and thus be guilty of an 
injustice, inasmuch as they would be creatures of our own 
kind. Autobulus strenuously denies this claim and resolves the 
alleged dilemma with an explanation that he attributes to his 
son (964 C-965 B).!* Finally, it was Autobulus who proposed 
the debate about the relative intelligence and virtue of land and 


15 For more on Plutarch's opposition to this Stoic position in De soll. an., see 
Helmbold's notes and Hubert's testimonia, passim, and Gréard (above, n. 13) 
119-23; Volkmann II 81-86; Hirzel 171; Kahle 45, 54; Tappe 55-59; Hartman 
568-70; Schuster 65-79; D'Agostino (above, n. 9), esp. 35-37; Ziegler 738; 
Barrow 113-16; Babut, esp. 54-62; Russell 68-69. Although the Peripatetics are 
coupled with the Stoics at 963 F, it is the latter who are the main object of 
Plutarch's attack in De soll. an. 

16 See nn. 10, 12 above. 
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sea creatures (960 A-B, 962 DJ” and thereby, in an ironic twist, 
lured the very youths who were so inspired by the encomium 
into presenting a host of examples, accompanied by confident 
assertions, in opposition to the encomiast's claim that animals 
lack intelligence and in support of his own counter-thesis that 
they possess intelligence and the capacity for virtue.?? 
Plutarch, therefore, surely did not intend for readers of De 
soll. an. to conceive of himself as the advocate of hunting and 
author of the encomium. But what, in general, might he have 
had in mind with regard to the delivery and authorship of this 
work that was ‘‘read aloud yesterday” (éx0éc àveyvoouévov, 
959 B)? The opening of Adversus Colotem (1107 D-1108 A) will 
furnish the evidence for a plausible answer to this question. 
There, speaking in his own person as author, Plutarch men- 
tions that Epicurus' disciple Colotes wrote a treatise in which 
he attacked non-Epicurean philosophy, and goes on to relate 
that, ‘‘while this work was recently being read aloud”” 
(Évayyog oóv àvaywooxouévov tod ovyyeduuatos, 1107 E), 
his comrade Aristodemus, an ardent Platonist, listened with 
remarkable forbearance. But, Plutarch continues, when the 
reading was over, Aristodemus gave vent to his anger and 
asked Plutarch to deliver the counter-attack that constitutes the 
body of Adv. Col. and dismembers Colotes' argument item by 
item. On the basis of this passage, I would suggest that when 
Plutarch composed De soll. an. he was thinking, and was in- 
tending for his readers to think, of the encomium as having 
been read by someone other than its author, who may well 
have been dead for many years, for the purpose of stimulating 
intellectual activity. (Hence, Autobulus' special concern, 
perhaps however tinged with irony, when he sensed that the 
reading might have an effect opposite to its purpose [959 B]; 
hence too his scheme of the debate, which thwarted this effect 
and restored an intellectual atmosphere.)'? The fact that Col- 


17 I take Autobulus' zagéoyouev at 960A as an editorial plural; this interpre- 
tation, I think, is called for by his leading role in De soll. an. Cf. the editorial 
plurals at Amat. 749 B (nuás) and Adv. Col. 1107E (uiv). 

18 Cf. Sinko 117 and the ironic twist at the end of Amat. (771 D-E); Pisias, 
Bacchon's lover and previously (749 C-750 A, 752 B-F, 755 B-C) a most ardent 
opponent of the youth's marriage to Ismenodora, is preparing to lead their 
wedding procession through the market-place. 

19 Cf. Phaedimus' later observation that for the day discourse has taken the 
place of hunting and fishing (975 D). 
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otes' treatise quite obviously had a historical existence?? would 
incline us to think the same of the encomium referred to in De 
soll. an. 

In conclusion, let us return to Soclarus’ statement xai yàg 
éx£ivoc Ed0EE uoi TO Ógroguxóv éyeigat dLa yoóvov . . . (959 C), 
which was placed in context in my opening paragraph and may 
now be interpreted from the line of reasoning followed in this 
study. The fact that the unnamed author of the encomium is to 
be conceived of as absent (and probably deceased) when it was 
read recommends two conclusions. First, the referent of 
Exeivoc is not the author, but the work itself, designated ó 
Aóyoc (the discourse") by Autobulus at the very end of the 
sentence immediately preceding Soclarus' statement; the quasi 
personification of the work by Soclarus in his short description 
of its content (959 C) flows naturally from Autobulus' similar 
personification of it in the sentence in which he designated it as 
ó Aóyoc. Second, the rhetoric that éxeivoc ''seemed to arouse” 
is under all circumstances, even if one takes the encomiast 
rather than his discourse as the referent of the pronoun, not 
that of the encomiast, but that of the young huntsmen who 
have agreed to debate before judges the issue of the relative 
intelligence and virtue of land and sea creatures (960 A-B, 962 
D, 963 C, 965 B-E, 975 C, 985 C) and who have been busy 
preparing for (960 B, 965 D-E) what became a vigorous rhetor- 
ical contest (Écowuévoc áywv xai 6ntogeia) worthy of the law- 
courts and the public assembly (975 C). The force of xai yáo in 
Soclarus’ statement is, therefore, ‘‘and further.” ?! And óià 
xoóvov (''after an interval") refers either to the time that has 
elapsed since the young men last engaged in rhetorical activity, 
or to the interval between the reading of the encomium and the 
discussion in which Autobulus proposed the debate (960A- 
B).2 


HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


2 See R. Westman, Plutarch gegen Kolotes (Helsinki 1955) 26-107; B. 
Einarson and P. H. De Lacy, Plutarch's Moralia XIV (LCL 1967) 153-87. 

21 In this usage (on which, see J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles? [Oxford 
1954] 109-10 (sec. IT), it is typical for a pronoun, as here, to follow xai yógo; cf. 
xai yàg éxeivwy at 963 A. 

22] am indebted to one of the editors for suggesting the former of these 
explications of dia yoóvov. 


TEN YEARS AND A FEW DAYS — THUC. 5.20 


I start with a quotation from A. Andrewes in the fourth 
volume of Arnold Gomme’s monumental commentary on 
Thucydides.! Andrewes is summarizing his views on the prob- 
lem of the year’s divisions in Thucydides: spring, summer, 
autumn, winter: ‘‘On the main point, Thucydides’ seasonal 
year: (1) I agree with Gomme that the words av?róóexa £tàv 
ÓLEAOÓvtOY xai HUuEody OAiywv nageveyxovady in 20.1 consti- 
tute, at least at first sight, a claim to high precision which must 
be looked at seriously; and I assume that zageveyxovoóov 
means ''plus afew days”” (20.1 n, and Pohlenz, NGG 1920, 62). 
The termini are not seriously in doubt. No sense can be made of 
the phrase unless the ten years start from the attack on Plataia 
(20.1 n.). The obvious end is the date named in the treaty, 25 
Elaphebolion 422/1 (19.1).”” 

In spite of a serious lapse into heresy about the first ter- 
minus,? which I have now overcome, I subscribe to this state- 
ment of our common belief, and I now concur with the convic- 
tion that the àxoífeia of ‘‘plus a few days" must be seriously 
explained. I had found it difficult to reconcile this apparent 
exactitude in reckoning time with my idea, which I still hold, of 
an elastic conception of the duration of the several seasons.? 

It is possible, I think, to embrace an overall faith in the 
reckoning which Thucydides tells us he used, by summers and 
winters (5.20.3), with a precise record of the length of the 


! A. W. Gomme, A. Andrewes, and K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides 4 (Oxford 1970) 18. 

? Historia 11 (1962) 437. This article was written before it was discovered that 
in Athens the years 423/2 and 422/1 were both ordinary (twelve months each) in 
the civil calendar (B. D. Meritt and Malcolm F. McGregor, Phoenix 21 (1967) 
85-91). Elaphebolion 24 (or 25) of 421 is to be dated in March rather than in April 
and the attack on Plataia, rather than some later event, must be taken as the 
beginning of the war. When in 5.20 Thucydides gives the beginning as the first 
invasion of Attica (oc TÒ ztoótov Y éofloAr Y Ec THY “Attixny xai Y aexn TOÙ 
rodéuov todde éyéveto) he has changed his mind about the first term of refer- 
ence. This incursion occurred eighty days after the attack on Plataia (Thuc. 
2.19.1) but, as Andrewes justly remarks, no sense can be made of the ten years 
and a few days unless they start from the attack on Plataia. 

3 Historia 11 (1962) 438. 
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Archidamian War. First, there are other systems of dating © 
which we no longer have to consider. They have been tried and 
found wanting. Thucydides did not reckon by the calendar cycle 
of Meton or Euktemon, or by the festival calendar of the civil 
months, or by names of officials or magistrates. He must have 
known of the quasi-solar year of the ten prytanies for it was a 
fundamental fact of Athenian political life in his generation, 
though he never tells us that he used it and though he defines his 
seasons without reference to it.* The idea that the beginning of 
summer was marked by the nocturnal rising of Arcturus (March 
6) is clearly so far from valid for 411 B.C., for example, that it is 
disqualified for serving as the fixed point used by Thucydides to 
mark in any year the end of winter and the beginning of spring.? 
Thucydides reckoned by summers and winters, and these sum- 
mers and winters were defined individually as Thucydides 
wanted to define them on the basis of his own convenience and 
belief. 

All that we know of the time of the month when the attack on 
Plataia occurred is that it came during the waning days (xai yao 
TEAEVTMVTOS TOD UNVOS rà yuyvóueva nv: 2.4.2). The consensus 
is that the date was late in the month Anthesterion of 431 B.C. 
Four months (Krüger's emendation) were left in the archonship 
of Pythodoros and the attack therefore fell in the latter part of 
the month. It occurred probably before midnight (zteoi xowrov 
bavov, 2.2.1) when the moon, in its last quarter, would have 
been rising in the east. But there was little prospect of light from 
the moon. The night was dark and stormy (Pero? Gua Là vvxtóc 
7t0AÀA00 émyevouévov: 2.4.2), and the Plataians could not at first 
see how many Thebans had succeeded in entering the city (ov 
yao éópov év tH vuxti: 2.3.1). I see no obstacle in the way of 
estimating the date of the attack as about Anthesterion 24. 


* Andrewes (supra n. 1) 11 has convincingly kept the precision ofthe dating of 
the length ofthe war separate from the general dating by seasons. The advantage 
of the quasi-solar year, when precision was desired, was emphasized by me in 
1928 when I first demonstrated the existence of the prytany year (The Athenian 
Calendar in the Fifth Century, 123): ‘‘it is possible to reduce any date given in 
terms of the senatorial calendar to its approximate date in the Julian calendar 
without the intermediation of the civil year. Nor is the senatorial calendar 
subject to cycles of intercalation.” In 1928 ''senatorial'' was the name I gave to 
the ‘‘conciliar’’ or '*prytany”” calendar. 

* Andrewes, (supra n. 1) 20; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 33 (1964) 228-30; idem, 
CP 61 (1966) 182-84. 
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Two equations from the table of calendar correspondences 
published by me in 1971 (correct within a day or two) help to 
make this clear. They are® | 

In 431 Prytany I 1 = Skirophorion 27/28 (432/1) = July 4 
In 421 Prytany I 1 = Hekatombaion 22 = July 7 


One can reckon back from these equations, allowing the 
months to alternate full and hollow and giving to the last four 
prytanies in both years the normal complement of 36 days each, 
to find (correct within a day or two) the two termini for the 
Archidamian War: 


In 431 Prytany VII 29 = Anthesterion 29 = March 10 
In 421 Prytany VII 29 = Elaphebolion 25 = March 13 


One is immediately struck by the fact that here is a very 
precise definition of the length of the war. There is no reason 
why Thucydides cannot have known it, and this precise knowl- 
edge is not dependent on the seasons as Thucydides uses his 
terminology for them. To make room for the **few extra days" it 
is necessary to have the attack on Plataia come a few days 
earlier than Anthesterion 29, which has been reckoned here as 
the last day of the month. The attack, as noted above, can 
reasonably be dated about five days earlier, on Anthesterion 24 
= Prytany VII 24. The ‘‘few extra days’’ then number five. 

I assume that Thucydides could have known this. He did not 
have the Julian calendar and so could not reckon ‘‘ten years plus 
a few days” from March 5 of 431 to March 13 of 421, but he 
could know that the news of the attack and the Athenian deci- 
sion to send an urgent appeal for caution to Plataia (unhappily 
too late)’ came toward the end of Prytany VII in 431 and that the 
Peace of Nikias was ratified at a date still later in the prytany in 
Prytany VII of 421. He could have been impressed, as we are 
today, by how close the war came to an even ten years: 
avródexa Et@v Ó.A0Óóvrov xai NUEQÓV OAÍyov TOQEVEYAOVODV. 
This momentary flash of dxpífera deserves our attention (as 
Gomme insisted) but it does not disturb the general overall 
chronological scheme which Thucydides set for himself in reck- 
oning time by summers and winters. Indeed, the account 
which Thucydides gives of the attack on Plataia dua el 


6 Proc Phil Soc 115 (1971) 114. 
7 Thuc. 2.6.2-3. 
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aoyouévw (2.2) while he says that the Peace was ratified 
tehEevt@vrog toO yewudvos Gua Hot (5.20) seems mildly to con- 
tradict the accuracy of the dates by prytany.5 One has the 
impression that with his seasons the Peace was earlier in the 
time of year than the attack. But this merely argues once again 
that no fixed point determined the beginning of summer in 431 
and 421. Put into its simplest terms it means that the cold 
weather lasted a little longer in 421 than it did in 431 and that, in 
the judgment of Thucydides, springtime was by that much de- 
layed.? 

It is common knowledge that the ancients were dependent in 
all their public and out-of-door affairs on the whims of the 
weather. I have chosen to illustrate this fact by citing a case in 
point from the text of Thucydides where there is a chance of 
knowing in some measure what the weather in two crucial years 
may have been and which quite unconsciously Thucydides has 
touched upon in his history. This is a detail, but it is worth noting 
how large a part it has played in modern commentaries on his 
xt'?ua. éc aie. It is my hope that this may interest Professor 
Oliver, who has by his own close study and observation of 
historical detail shed much light on our knowledge of classical 
antiquity. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


5 Andrewes (supra n. 1) 18 comments on this. 

? Both the attack and the Peace are dated dua for, but this is qualified in 431 
by writing precisely Gua jor Goyouévo. In 421 the modifying dgyouévw was 
not added with Gua 5o:, but the proximity of winter was indicated by the 
phrase tedevt@vrog tov YELUÑVOG. 


PROPOSITIO LIBELLORUM 


SUMARIO: 1. Rescribere y subscribere. 2. La reforma 
libelática de Adriano. 3. Libelli non-propositi. 4. Libelli 
propositi en Roma. 5. Propositio en provincias. 6. Promul- 
gación y publicación. 


Un estudio de la documentación griega de la cancillería de 
Adriano! nos ha movido a revisar la opinión hoy dominane 
sobre el tema de la propositio de los rescriptos. Los límites a 
que debe ajustarse el presente artículo nos obliga a presentar 
aquí tan sólo un resumen de nuestros resultados. Se trata, en 
definitiva, de someter algunas dudas acerca de aquella opinión 
dominante, y sugerir nuevas explicaciones posibles.? 


! F. Martín, La documentación griega de la cancillería del emperador 
Adriano (en preparación). | 

*La misma limitación nos impide una contraposición particular con cada 
uno de los autores que han discutido el tema. Son fundamentalmente los 
siguientes: Th. Mommsen, ‘‘Gordians Decret von Skaptoparene,’’ ZSav 12 
(1891—92) 244-67. 

F. Preisigke, Die Inschrift von Skaptoparene in ihrer Beziehung zur Kaiser- 
lichen Kanzlei in Rom (Strassburg 1917); especialmente sobre propositio, 
64 ss. 

U. Wilcken, ‘‘Zu den Kaiserreskripten," Hermes 55 (1920) 1-42. 

U. Wilcken, ‘‘ Zur Propositio libellorum," ArchP 9 (1930) 15-23. 

H. Dessau, ''Zur Inschrift von Skaptopara," Hermes 62 (1927) 205-24. 

F. von Schwind, Zur Frage der Publikation im rómischen Recht (München 
1940); especialmente, 167-79. 

A. A. Schiller, Apokrimata. Decisions of Septimius Severus on Legal Mat- 
ters (New York 1954) 39-45. Ñ 

A. A. Schiller, ‘‘The Diplomatics of the Tabula Banasitana," Festschrift für 
Erwin Seid] (Köln 1975) 143-60. 

Ed. Volterra, ‘‘Il problema del testo delle costituzioni imperiali,” Atti del H 
Congresso internazionale della Società italiana di storia del diritto (Firenze 
1971) 821-1097. . 

G. Schnebelt, Reskripte der Soldatenkaiser. Ein Beitrag zur rómischen 
Rechtsgeschichte des dritten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderts (Karlsruhe 1974); - 
especialmente, 11-16. 

W. Williams, ““The Libellus Procedure and the Severan Papyri," JRS 64 
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1. Ante todo, una aclaración sobre rescribere y subscribere. 
En un sentido lato, rescribere se refiere a todo escrito de con- 
testación a otro escrito, y abarca toda la correspondencia epis- 
tolar del emperador, incluyendo no sólo las epistulae en con- 
testación de otras dirigidas al emperador por personas que, por 
su categoría personal o función oficial, pueden hacerlo, sino 
también las solicitudes que los súbditos pueden elevar al em- 
perador, y que éste contesta mediante una decisión escrita al 
pie del mismo libellus recibido, es decir, mediante una sub- 
scriptio. Ásí, pues, si rescribere puede referirse a epistulae y a 
libelli, subscribere, en cambio, sólo puede decirse de los 
libelli.? Pero, en algunos casos, se usa una epistula para hacer 
llegar un libellus al emperador, y éste puede devolver el libel- 
lus subscriptus con otra epistula de contestación. Este es el 
caso conocido de la correspondencia entre Plinio, gobernador 
de Bitinia, y Trajano. Este devuelve a Plinio el libellus de un 
particular recomendado por el gobernador, y lo hace mediante 
una epistula de contestación: libellum rescripti quem illi (sc. 
el destinatario) redderes misi tibi (Plin. Ep. 10.107).* 

Los libelli, como también las epistulae, podían tener los con- 
tenidos más varios. Desde los primeros tiempos del Principado 
debió de ser frecuente que los particulares solicitaran favores 
del emperador—como en el mencionado caso de Plinio— 
mediante libelli: concesión de ciudadanía romana, de in- 
munidades, de permisos de toda clase. Cuando, en cambio, se 
deseaba una decisión propiamente jurídica del emperador, la 
vía oportuna era la de someter el juicio a la jurisdicción impe- 
rial, que resolvía mediante decreta. Esta es la razón de que no 


W. Williams, ‘‘Formal and Historical Aspects of Two New Documents of 
Marcus Aurelius,’ ZPE 17 (1975) 37-78. 

W. Williams, ‘Two Imperial Pronouncements reclassified, ZPE 22 (1976) 
235-45. 

J. H. Oliver, ‘‘A Parallel for the Tabula Banasitana,"" AJP 97 (1976) 370-72, 

? Correspondía a la naturaleza de estos dos tipos de documentos, el que las 
subscriptiones fueran escritas en Latín, en tanto las epistulae imperiales 
pudieran redactarse en Griego cuando respondían a cartas griegas. 

1 Se corrige habitualmente libellum rescriptum (Williams, JRS (1974) p. 98 n. 
94: libellum descriptum, sin razón, pues se trata del mismo original), pero 
quizá no sea necesaria esta corrección. En ella ha influido el giro libelli re- 
scripti et propositi de que se habla a continuación. Pero Trajano podía decir 
perfectamente ‘‘el libelo de (mi) rescripto," es decir, el libelo que lleva ya mi 
contestación al interesado. 
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haya libelos de contenido propiamente juridico antes de 
Adriano. De Trajano sabemos (SHA, Opil. 13.1) que no queria . 
sentar precedentes con sus subscriptiones. Un cambio radical 
se introdujo con Adriano, en cuya politica del derecho vino a 
ocupar un papel primordial la apertura de una nueva via de. 
formulación de criterios mediante la subscripción de libelos 
que sirvieran de precedente, a la vez que la eliminación del 
antiguo ius respondendi, la burocratización de los principales 
juristas, la codificación del Edicto Pretorio (que dejará de ser 
fuente viva) y la reducción de:los senatus consulta a simples 
orationes principis con un efecto jurídico directo, es decir, 
efectos ipso iure y no mediante el expediente indirecto de la 
jurisdicción pretoria (exceptiones y formulae ficticiae).? 

2. La reforma de Adriano, aparte la substitución de los liber- 
tos por equites al frente de la oficina a libellis y otras, consistió 
en ordenar que sus rescripta de interés jurídico se conservaran 
a disposición del püblico én forma de un rollo en el que se iban . 
pegando las copias de los libelli suscritos y propositi por el 
emperador: liber libellorum rescriptorum et propositorum. Los 
libelli, al ser propositi, se convertían en criterios informadores 
de la actividad judicial, sin ser ellos mismos piezas judiciales, 
pues no se incorporaban al trámite procesal más que cuando el 
destinatario estaba interesado en presentarlos al juez.? 

Esta propositio libellorum, introducida por Adriano, hizo 
que muchos libelli sirvieran para resolver dudas jurídicas plan- 
teadas por los particulares, y que la resolución en forma de 
subscriptio apareciera entonces como una nueva fuente del 
derecho. Sólo a partir de Adriano puede hablarse de rescripta 
en este sentido estricto de fuente del derecho. Y no es una pura 
casualidad que sólo a partir de ese momento los juristas em- 
piecen a citar rescripta, y que las colecciones de rescripta, 
como el codex Gregorianus (y el codex Iustinianus, que le 
sigue), empiecen con rescriptos de Adriano. Esto no impide 
que se hable de rescribere todavía en el sentido amplio de 
"contestación escrita" para resoluciones de otro tipo, como 
pueden ser los decreta, edicta o simplemente epistulae.” 


5 Puede compararse, p.ej., el senadoconsulto Trebeliano, o el Pegasiano, 
con el Tertuliano, que ya es fuente del ius civile. 

$ Sobre la relación entre los rescripta y la cognitio judicial vid. A.d'Ors, 
"Rescriptos y cognición extraordinaria," AHDE 47 (1977) 5-41. 

7 Así, por ejemplo, Nerva dvréyoape al ateniense Ático (padre del sofista 
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Por otro lado, Adriano, al introducir la propositio de los 
rescriptos normativos, no alteró el uso antiguo de devolver el 
libelo ya suscrito al interesado. La forma de esta devolución no 
debía de ser igual en todos los casos, y no hay que excluir la 
posibilidad de una entrega y recogida personal en la oficina del 
a libellis, pero, teniendo en cuenta que la mayoría de los libelli 
procedían de las provincias, parece natural pensar que estos 
libelli dirigidos al emperador y remitidos por 6] al interesado 
podían ir y venir, como elresto de la correspondencia imperial, 
por el cauce del cursus publicus, sin pensar para ello en un 
"buzón de Correos” en los palacios de los gobernadores, sino 
en el servicio ordinario de las mansiones en las stationes del 
cursus publicus. Si Adriano hubiera impuesto un pro- 
cedimiento tan incómodo como el de tener que llevar y recoger 
personalmente—o copiar de un texto fijado en una pared, 
como veremos que cree la mayoría—los libelos, sería inexpli- 
cable el enorme nümero de rescriptos que podemos conjeturar 
expedía el a libellis, y casi todos de provincias, muchas veces 
lejanas. No nos podemos imaginar a tantas mujeres que solici- 
tan rescriptos viajando y esperando en Roma para conseguir 
una respuesta imperial que con cierta frecuencia es negativa. 
El deseo de Adriano—que se le supone—de aligerar el trabajo 
de reenvío por la oficina a libellis, no pudo llegar hasta ese ex- 
tremo. 

3. La reforma adrianea no alteró tampoco el procedimiento 
antiguo para las decisiones que no iban suscritas en libelli ni 
siquiera para las libeláticas que no merecían la propositio por 
no tener interés jurídico. Así, no hay que pensar en propositio 
para documentos que no contienen propios rescripta, y cuyas 
copias requerían un permiso especial. A este respecto tiene 
interés el documento de Smyrna (FIRA I 82) en el que vemos 
cómo Antonino Pío, el año 139, contesta (rescripsi) un libelo en 
el que se le pedía permiso para sacar copia de un decretum de 
Adriano (describere tibi permitto): el documento conserva una 


Herodes Atico), pero lo hizo por epistula, no por un rescriptum propiamente 
dicho; vid. Zonaras, 11.20 (vol. II, 506 Pinderi), que sigue a Philostr. VS 2.1. 
La confusión es frecuente entre los autores modernos que no tienen en cuenta 
el sentido propio del rescriptum de los libelli; p.ej., la epistula de Nerón a los 
Alejandrinos PGenov 10 fue publicada (Hommages à Marcel Renard 11 
[Bruxelles 1969] 718) como ‘‘un rescritto di Nerone.” 
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testatio griega del libelo y de la subscriptio. Ni el decreto de 
Adriano, ni el mismo escrito de Pio fueron objeto de pro- 
positio. Aunque este documento se ha presentado a veces como 
ejemplo de libellus propositus, nada obliga a decir que hubo 
propositio: no se menciona para nada un liber libellorum re- 
scriptorum et propositorum. En realidad, no interesaba pu- 
blicar esa subscriptio, pues sólo era para un permiso de trámite 
y no iba a servir de precedente. Este libellus, como el mismo 
decretum de Adriano que Pío autoriza a copiar, debía de con- 
servarse en los commentarii, en un rollo de documentación 
imperial que llevaba el número undevicensimus.? La copia de 
la subscriptio lleva fecha de 8 de abril y la testatio es del 5 de 
mayo; la festatio griega interrumpe el texto latino, y las dos 
fechas son independientes, de suerte que no cabe hablar de un 
cierto período de propositio del libelo entre una y otra fecha. 
Repetimos: esta respuesta de Pío no fue objeto de propositio. 
Tampoco hubo propositio para las dos concesiones de 
ciudadanía por Marco Aurelio y Vero, primero, y por Marco 
Aurelio y Cómodo, sucesivamente, a tres generaciones de una 
misma familia de mauritanos, documentadas en la nueva Tabla 
Banasitana (CRAI 1971, 468-90).? Hubo aquí, como en el caso 
de Plinio antes citado, sendas epistulae de recomendación en- 
viadas por el gobernador correspondiente en cada caso junto 
con los libelos de solicitud de los interesados. De la segunda 
concesión se conserva en el documento un extracto del com- 
mentarius civitate Romana donatorum presentado y auten- 
ticado por el liberto Asclepiodoto, un liberto y no un eques 
(quizá por ser el subalterno encargado de la mencionada 
oficina a commentariis). Para nada se habla aquí de pro- 


8 La mayoría de los autores quieren referir este número a un funcionario y no 
a un rollo de documentos, pero ese uso de números para designar personas nos 
parece aquí altamente improbable. Cfr. POxy 2131 (vid. infra n. 27), donde el 
alto número *A@ (!) debe referirse, no a un rollo, sino a un documento singular; 
también a un documento y no a un rollo refiere el undevicensimus Wilcken, 
Hermes 55 (1920) 8 n. 2 y 40. 

? Restos de documentos similares parecen contener las inscripciones de Is- 
tria publicadas por A. Degrassi en Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire offerts 
à André Piganiol I (Paris 1966) 205-16, donde tampoco hay rastro de pro- 
positio. 

1% No nos detenemos aquí en otros pormenores del trámite de la “Tabula 
Banasitana," que ha sido objeto de varios estudios; vid. últimamente, Ute 
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positio del libelo, pues una petición de ciudadanía, es decir, de 
un favor que no debía servir de precedente, no merecía ser 
objeto de propositio. Ese documento no llegó nunca al liber 
libellorum, sino que sólo se conservó en los commentarii. 

Tampoco había que esperar una propositio en la resolución 
de Cómodo (180—183 d.C.) acerca del Saltus Burunitanus 
(FIRA I 103). Tenemos en esta otra inscripción africana copia 
de un libelo dirigido al emperador, de la resolución de éste y de 
una epistula del procurator Cartaginense por la que se co- 
munica oficialmente la resolución. Esta, en realidad, es un de- 
cretum, aunque el emperador diga “scripsi”” y esto, tratándose 
de un libellus, hace pensar en una subscriptio. La copia ha sido 
autenticada (recognovi), pero no tenía que ser objeto de pro- 
positio, pues se trataba de una resolución judicial, que no 
necesita publicación, sino comunicación oficial privada, como 
sucedió también en este caso. Wilcken (Hermes 1920, 18), par- 
tiendo de la idea de que toda subscriptio requiere (después de 
Adriano) una propositio, llegó a aventurar una mención de la 
misma en la laguna de la columna IV: descriptum et recog- 
nitum factum ex libro libellorum rescriptorum et pro- 
positorum . . . Pero esto es una pura conjetura!! que, en nuestra 
opinión, debe ser eliminada: los decreta, aunque aparezcan 
suscritos en un libelo, no tenían que ser proposita. 

Al mismo género pertenece la resolución judicial de los 
emperadores Filipos a los Aragueni (FIRA I 107), que, aunque 
suscrita en un /ibellus contiene una simple orden remitida al 
gobernador provincial para que haga justicia. Tampoco en este 
caso hubo necesidad de propositio, pues se trata de un trámite 
judicial. '? 

Aun más clara es la ausencia de propositio en la subscriptio 
("scripsi") de Caracala en el libelo de los Peanistas de Roma 
que solicitaban permiso para elevar su casa (Moretti, IGUR 35 
= IGRR I 145). La copia fue autenticada bajo Caracala (‘‘re- 
cognovi”), que confirmó el beneficium otorgado por su padre, 


Schillinger-Háfele, ‘‘Der Urheber der Tafel von Banasa,” Chiron 7 (1977) 
323.31. 

11 Wilcken, loc.cit.: '*Doch ist auch nicht ausgeschlossen . . ."' 

2 La relación de estos libelli dati a un juez con el tardío procedimiento por 
libelo no debe entrar en nuestra actual consideración. El tema merece nueva 
consideración. 
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pero no se tomó del liber libellorum, sino (es de suponer) de los 
commentarii. 

4. El documento principal para toda la teoría de la propositio 
libellorum es, sin duda alguna, el rescripto de Gordiano a los 
de Skaptopara en Tracia, del año 238 (FIRA I 106 = IGBulg IV 
2236). Aquí se dice expresamente que el texto ha sido copiado 
del rollo de libelos rescripti y propositi, y se indica el lugar de 
la propositio: el Pórtico de las Termas de Trajano: descriptum 

e)t recognitum factum (e)x (l)ibro (li)bellorum re- 
Script (o yrum a domino n(ostro) imp(eratore) Ca (e )s( are) 
M(arco) Antonio Gordiano Pio Felice Aug(usto) (e t 
propo(s )it(o)rum (R)oma(e) in portico (t)(he)rmarum 
Ir[ajianarum. En este documento se funda principalmente la 
teoría, hoy generalizada, de que los libelli eran expuestos al 
público mediante fijación (clavado o pegado) en un muro de las 
Termas de Trajano, y que los interesados debían sacar de allí 
las copias, que luego se autenticaban en la oficina imperial del 
a libellis. Se pensó incluso que lo fijado en el muro era el mis- 
mo liber, un rollo con varios libelos rescriptos, que se exponía 
de ese modo, durante cierto tiempo, en la pared. Pero esto no 
pudo menos de parecer excesivo—diríamos materialmente 
imposible—y por eso parece haberse llegado a aceptar la idea 
de que lo que se fijaba en la pared de las Termas era cada libelo 
suelto, y que luego se unían los diversos libelli para formar un 
liber y conservarlo en un archivo. !? Pero esta aclaración tiene 
una consecuencia importante, y es que toda copia—como esta 
del libelo de Skaptopara—que se declara tomada del liber libel- 
lorum rescriptorum et propositorum debe entenderse tomada, 
no de un texto fijado en una pared, sino de un rollo conservado 
en un archivo. Pero, al no aceptarse la idea wilckeniana de un 
rollo fijado en la pared, es toda su teoría de la propositio la que 
viene a quedar conmovida. 

Quedaría siempre la posibilidad de que se pudieran sacar 
copias de los libelos de la pared, pero de tales copias no 
tenemos ejemplos, pues los ejemplos son de copias tomadas 
del liber conservado en el archivo: ex libro libellorum .. 
Parece, pues, lo más natural que la propositio se hiciera direc- 
tamente en el archivo, es decir, mediante el acto de poner los 
libelos a disposición del público en un lugar cerrado donde se 


13 En este sentido, p.ej., Schiller, en Festschrift Seidl 149. 
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podian consultar y copiar, unidos ya en forma de rollo, sin 
necesidad de solicitar permiso, como era necesario, en cam- 
bio, cuando se queria sacar copias de documentos non 
propositi. En el Pórtico de las Termas de Trajano existía efec- 
tivamente una sala en forma de exedra que pudo servir para 
conservar los libelli propositi y facilitar la consulta publica en 
cualquier momento. !* 

La opinión comün sobre la exposición de libelos parece no 
tener en cuenta la enorme dificultad para sacar copias de pie, 
tomándolas de un libelo (quizá escrito también por el verso) 
fijado en una pared. Además, difícilmente un libelo expuesto 
de ese modo durante varios días hubiera podido unirse luego 
en buen estado al liber, y conservarse en el archivo. Si estas 
dificultades materiales—ya advertidas por Dessau (Hermes 
1927, 215-16) —no se han tenido en cuenta al aceptar la doc- 
trina wilckeniana de la propositio en una pared, ello se debe 
principalmente a entender que proponere debe referirse 
siempre a una exposición de ese tipo. Sin embargo, la palabra 
proponere tiene un significado mucho más amplio, y puede 
referirse a cualquier forma de ofrecer a la consideración del 
püblico, incluso del lector de un libro, como vemos en la frase 
tan frecuente entre los juristas de proponere speciem. 
Podemos pensar, pues, que con proponere libellum, más que a 
una forma de publicación por exposición en una pared, se 
alude al ofrecimiento de una nueva norma de derecho pt- 
blicamente utilizable. En efecto, los rescripta proposita son la 
verdadera fuente del ius novum que se va formando desde la 
época de Adriano. 

Por lo tanto, no debe confundirse la propositio de los libelli 
con la exposición de otros documentos imperiales, como eran 
los edicta, que sí eran transcritos en un material duro para ser 
colgado del muro de un edificio püblico.!? Así, pues, segün 


14 Vid. esta “library” (F) en el plano de las Termas (fig. 1283) y la foto de los 
restos de la misma (fig. 1290) en E. Nash, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome? II (London 1968) 472, y P. Romeo, Bull. Comm. 84 (1974-75, publ. 
1977) 249-59. 

15 Cuando se trata de publicación de edictos, tanto imperiales como de otros 
magistrados, esta publicación se hacía siempre mediante copia del texto en una 
tabla (album, Aevxopua), con letras grandes, y por un plazo mínimo especial- 
mente señalado. Vid., por ejemplo, PHib 29 recto: yodwas eig Asóxoua 
peydAats yedupaoty éxridetw, y POxy VIII 1100: e2ó55Aotc yodupaot. Sólo de 
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nuestra opinión, la propositio libellorum debió de hacerse, en 
Roma, en un fabularium de las Termas de Trajano, sin previa 
exposición en pared alguna y, como hemos dicho, el original 
seguía devolviéndose, como antes de Adriano, al interesado, y 
era una copia lo que era objeto de la propositio en el archivo. 
Excepcionalmente, una propositio de otros documentos im- 
periales podía hacerse en otros archivos. Tal sería el caso de 
las epistulae griegas (no ‘“‘rescriptos’’ propiamente dichos, 
como son los del tabularium de las Termas de Trajano) de 
Antonino Pío a los technitai dionisíacos de Smyrna conser- 
vadas en Roma, pero cuyas copias, probablemente en resu- 
men, fueron objeto de inscripción en Smyrna.!9 Según la con- 
jetura de Williams, también estas epistulae fueron objeto de 
propositio: habrían sido copiadas [. . . èx veóyovc DupAguOíov 
zgote£0Évrov év ' Pour èv tO] v và Malar[ílw iso@ 
"AzóAAov[oc]. Esta conjetura, aparte quizá la duda posible 
acerca de la designación como /ibelli y no como epistulae, que 
eran realmente, no debe rechazarse, pero tampoco en este 
caso se prueba una propositio en una pared, pues sabemos que 
el Templo de Apolo en el Palatino tenía algún lugar para con- 
servar documentos, pues allí estaban los Libros Sibilinos”” y 
podemos suponer que toda la documentación relativa a los 
Actia, instituidos por Augusto, tras la victoria de Actium, en 
honor de Apolo. Este templo del Palatino, especialmente 
favorecido por el emperador, pudo tener un lugar apropiado 
para conservar también las epistulae dirigidas a los technitai, 
que estaban vinculados al culto imperial. En este caso, una 


este modo podía contarse con la posibilidad de una lectura de plano, conforme 
a la conocida expresión epigráfica ut de plano recte legi possit. Que las letras 
grandes utilizadas en algunos papiros tuvieran como fin, según quiere 
Preisigke, Die Inschrift von Skaptoparene 68 ss., el facilitar la lectura de 
plano sin necesidad de album, no parece admisible. Ese tipo de “ápices 
celestes" y otras formas caligráficas, que no se caracterizan precisamente por 
su claridad, se deben a celo de la dignidad más que al deseo de publicidad. Vid. 
J. Mallon, Paléographie Romaine (Madrid 1952) 116-17. 

16Pleket, The Greek Inscriptions in the ‘Rijksmuseum van Oudheden’ at 
Leyden (Leiden 1958) 66-73, n. 58 + ZGRR IV 1430; vid. G. Petzl, ZPE 14 
(1974) 77 ss., y Williams, ZPE 22 (1976) 235-45. 

€ K, Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte (München 1960) 304. Este dato 
permite pensar en la probable utilización de templos como lugares para la 
conservación de documentos, así como servían tambien para depositar objetos 
valiosos y consignar pagos de cantidades. 
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exhibición en una pared del templo, por unos pocos días, no 
parece tener especial utilidad. ** 

También podían ser objeto de propositio en otros archivos, 
en la misma Roma, documentos de otro tipo, no imperiales, 
como vemos que sucede con los de una fundación poco poste- 
rior al afio 313.!? Se trata aquí de copias tomadas de tablillas e 
inscripciones conservadas en una sfatio corporativa: 
EOOXAMEV ... và Éxrvzxa TOV atyAAQv xai TOY Mittaxiwy 
návtov tov zoortüévtov Ev tH ovaxíovi (B. lin. 10), que se 
refiere al mismo tipo de documentación aludida en lín. 8-9: rà 
óà avtiyoaga töv tecadewy otgAAQv xai TOD yeugoyoáqov 
Tao nusiv éotiv. 

5. Durante su estancia en Alejandría el 199—200 d.C., Sep- 
timio Severo suscribió libelos como hacía en Roma. PCol 
123 nos conserva una serie de tales subscriptiones, 
traducidas al Griego y visiblemente abreviadas. Se dice en ese 
documento que son copias de ''respuestas'' (Gzoxoíuaxa) que 
fueron objeto de propositio en la Stoa del Gimnasio de 
Alejandría: àvvíygaqa àzoxguiátov ve0éÉvvov £v tH OTOE Tod 
yvuvaoíov. 

Que estas subscriptiones griegas fueran tomadas directa- 
mente de los libelos completos no puede afirmarse como 
la ünica posibilidad. También es posible que se tratara de la 
traducción de un registro latino en el que sólo figuraban, y aün 
abreviadamente, las subscriptiones sin el texto de las 
peticiones. Con este motivo hemos pensado en algün 
momento?? que PCol 123 procedía, no directamente de un liber 
libellorum rescriptorum et propositorum, sino de algo similar a 

n ‘‘registro de salida," en el que se indicaba abreviadamente 
el texto de las resoluciones imperiales. Y no hay que excluir la 
posibilidad de que también en Roma, en la oficina del a libellis, 
se llevara un registro de subscriptiones resumidas, aparte del 
liber libellorum conservado en las Termas de Trajano.” 


18 Todos estos documentos debían de guardarse en scrinia, como sabemos 
que solían tener todas las corporaciones; vid. Mommsen, '' Constitutiones cor- 
poris munimenta," ZSav 12 (1891—92) 146-49. 

8 Moretti, IGUR I 246; cfr. Laum, Stiftungen II, 156-57, No. 213 con una 
traducción del texto griego. 

22 A, d'Ors, '"Nótulas sobre los Apokrimata de PCol. 123," SYGUelde 
Taubenschlag III (= Eos 48, 3 [1957)) 85 s. 

^L. Wenger, Die Quellen des rómischen Rechts (Vienna 1953) 440 distingue 
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En todo caso, se nos habla en este caso de una propositio de 
los libelos mismos en el Gimnasio, y esto ha parecido confir- 
mar la teoría dominante de que los libelli se fijaban en una 
pared de ese edificio durante unos días, lo mismo que se 
supone ocurría en Roma, con los libelli de las Termas de 
Trajano. 

En las dos copias del rescripto del 199 sobre la longi tem- 
poris praescriptio (BGU 267 y PStras 22 — FIRA I 84 y 85), 
aparte alguna otra pequefia variante, nos encontramos con una 
contradicción de fechas: en la primera se indica el 30 de di- 
ciembre de 199 y en la segunda el 19 de abril del 200.” Tam- 
poco de estos documentos puede derivarse una evidencia 
acerca de la forma de la propositio, aparte la indicación vaga 
de que tenía lugar en el Gimnasio. Este debía de ser el lugar 
ordinario de propositio, y, por comparación con lo que hemos 
dicho para Roma, también aquí pensamos que se trataba de 
conservación de un rollo de documentos oficiales en un ar- 
chivo del Gimnasio.?? Todas las resoluciones del prefecto de 
Egipto debían de conservarse en ese mismo lugar. Así, en 
BGU 527 y 970 (= ChrestMitt 242), del 177, la forma, usual 
para la documentación imperial, de "descriptum et recognitum 
ex libro libelorum ..." se repite para los libelos que conte- 
nian resoluciones por el prefecto Pactumeyo Magno**: 
éxyeyod[ pô] xai.noooavriBeBAnnévas èx teóxovs BiBAediwv 


(aunque no ve clara la relación: n. 151) un registro de libelli rescripti y otro de 
libelli rescripti et propositi. Más natural parece la existencia de un registro de 
subscriptiones abreviadamente resefiadas, como refleja PCol 123 y hacen pen- 
sar muchos de los rescriptos recogidos en las colecciones jurídicas. 

22 Ambas fechas aparecen como referidas a la propositio, que hubo de ser 
ünica, y no a la copia. Así, la contradicción parece insalvable. La segunda 
copia fue utilizada por un abogado en un proceso del afio 207, y es posible que 
se cometiera un error al transcribir la fecha del rescripto, quizá por haber 
saltado a la de otro rescripto referido en la misma lista de rescriptos abreviados 
(una lista similar a la de PCol 123). 

? La expresión frecuente zooetéOn èv “AdcEavdgeia debería referirse 
siempre al Gimnasio. PFlor III 382 = 1 57 (un rescripto de Severo y Caracala 
sobre inmunidad de liturgias) concreta (1 lin. 15 s.): “en la entrada del Gim- 
nasio” (rooctéün] év 'AA[e]&[a]vÓo[e(a xlods tài nyovuévo avaAdvi tod 
[y wuvaoí[o]v). 

#4 No se trata de libelli rescriptos, sino de decisiones judiciales, aunque en 
este caso no se conserva más que la petición del demandante; el proceso 
parece referirse al trámite ejecutivo sobre los bienes del marido que garantiza- 
ban la devolución de la dote. 
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Titov Haxtovuniov Máyvov éx[áoxov] Aiyózrov 
nootebévrov odv évíoow; èv [[r@ radar. ..]] El proceso 
tuvo lugar en Juliópolis, lugar próximo a Alejandría, y, en vez 
darse completo el lugar de la propositio, aparece supraescrita 
la indicación “JovAionddet ÓiaAoyiGouévov tot xeatiorov 
Nlye]uóvos. Pero Juliópolis no debió de ser el lugar de pro- 
positio, sino Alejandría, y percisamente el Gimnasio.?* Por lo 
demás, la indicación zgoteOévtwy oùv étéooic indica que se 
hallaba formando rollo, como el liber libellorum de Roma, no 
que se hubiera fijado este rollo en una pared. ** 

Del liber de los libelos del prefecto Subaciano Aquila 
tenemos una resolución del 207 d.C. en doble copia: POxy 
2131. Se repite una fórmula similar a la anteriormente citada 
para indicar que se ha tomado la copia éx tevyous 
cvvxoAAgoiuov PBifderdiov émióo0rvrov Lovpatiav@ 
"Ax$Aq. Pero lo particular de este caso es que la propositio no 
se hizo en Alejandría, sino en Antinópolis (que tampoco consta 
como conventus judicial, y concretamente en el Templo de 
Antínoo,? y con el número 1009.78 Aparte el problema de por 
qué se conservaban tantos documentos en Antinópolis, lo que 
sí parece evidente es que la copia se sacó en un archivo, y no 
de una pared. De nuevo hay que pensar que la propositio con- 
sistió en entregar la resolución al archivo oficial alojado en el 
Templo de Antínoo. 

Del liber del prefecto Aedenio Juliano tenemos también una 
copia de resolución del afio 223 (POxy I 35). Aquí se habla 
incluso, (segün la reconstrucción de Wilcken [Hermes 1920, 
32], que, en este punto quizá no deba considerarse como ab- 
solutamente segura), de libelos ''suscritos'' por el prefecto (éx 


25 La indicación év rø xadai@ podría referirse a un “antiguo archivo"; vid. 
lo que se dice infra sobre el Nanaeum subordinado a la nueva biblioteca de 
Adriano. En todo caso, no debe eliminarse como error, pues el afiadido su- 
praescrito se refiere a un lugar distinto: no de la propositio, sino del juicio. 

26 Lo mismo hay que pensar del libelo propositus cum aliis suscrito por el 
gobernador de Judea, en Cesarea de Palestina, el ario 150 d.C., que se con- 
serva en tres copias trasladadas a Egipto: PSI 1026. En este caso, la propositio 
se hizo en el Porticus de Iunia Basi... a (desconocida), y podemos pensar 
que en un archivo oficial alojado en él. 

?: Vid. Hunt, POxy XVII p. 238 n. 

28 Un número tan elevado debe referirse al libelo y no al rollo, y quizá esto 
explique el genitivo plural (xoAAguárov *A0): vid. supra n. 8. 
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avvxoAAgoít[uov BiBdidioy . . . Aliderviov "TovAtavoÚ émdoyou 
Alyúntov [ozoygagévrov oz avr]o?), y se declara que los 
libelos fueron propositi el mismo día que se sacó de ellos la 
copia: xai zgorsO0Évrov tH éveotó[|ong Huson óxo vóv 
6pgilxtadiov avro) év v ueyáAo "Ioíg. Lo más interesante, 
en este caso, es precisamente que la propositio se hizo en el 
mismo día que se sacó la copia: en efecto, si el rollo de libelos 
sólo podía estar en un archivo, resulta que este libelo hubo de 
pasar directamente al archivo, es decir, que su propositio no 
consistió en exponerlo durante unos días en una pared, sino en 
remitirlo al archivo para su consulta püblica. Por lo demás, 
Wilcken no aclara la función concreta de esos officiales, pero 
parece poco interesante una constancia de quién se encargó de 
fijar en la pared el documento, en comparación con la de quién 
estaba encargado de su custodia en el archivo. Ese “Gran 
Templo de Isis’’ podía ser el que se conoce como Nanaeum, Y 
donde existía efectivamente un archivo de documentos que 
Adriano subordina a la nueva biblioteca de Adriano, sobre 
cuyo régimen nos informa POxy 34. 

6. De todo lo expuesto cabe pensar que Adriano introdujo la 
propositio, de rescriptos que habían de servir de precedente, 
mediante la inclusión en un rollo de libelos ‘‘rescriptos y pro- 
puestos’’ que se conservaba en el tabularium de las Termas de 
Trajano, pero que los originales ya suscritos por el emperador 
seguían siendo remitidos a los solicitantes. Asimismo, que los 
gobernadores provinciales solían confiar algunas de sus resol- 
uciones a ciertos archivos oficiales para consulta püblica. 

De este modo, la propositio, más que una forma de ‘‘pu- 
blicación" en el sentido de exposición en un lugar abierto, como 
se hacía con los edicta, verdaderos precedentes de la legisla- 
ción imperial del Bajo-Imperio, significa una forma de 
‘promulgación’ de resoluciones imperiales con valor nor- 
mativo. Cuando luego, pasado el tiempo, se citan estos rescrip- 
tos y se menciona el lugar de la propositio, esto interesa como 
identificación del lugar de conservación del original, en tanto 
no tendría sentido recordar, después de quizá muchos afios, el 
Jugar en que el documento pudo estar colgado unos días. 

En fin, esta interpretación que sometemos explicaría que las 
siglas p.p. se adosaran rutinariamente a toda disposición nor- 


2 Cfr. Grenfell y Hunt, POxy I p. 69. 
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mativa emanada de la Cancilleria Imperial, sin especial re- 
ferencia concreta al momento de una posible publicación mate- 
rial. 
ALVARO D'ORS AND 
FERNANDO MARTIN 
PAMPLONA, SPAIN 


A STATUE BASE FOR AUGUSTUS 
IG IP 3262 + 1G IP 4725 


To the right side of the fragmentary statue base of Hymettian 
marble (EM 4561 + 2844! + 4929) bearing the inscription /G II? 
3262 restored with the name of the emperor Tiberius? joins 
perfectly the fragment EM 3130 = IG II? 4725 (fig. 1). The 
identification of the inscribed base EM 3130 as the dedicatory 
inscription JG II? 4725 (described as a base of Pentelic marble 
in the Corpus) was made many years ago.? 


d.e à 
+ F 
bite: 
^ * 
X ” 





Fic. 1. Statue Base for Augustus 7G II? 3262 + IG II? 4725 


! The number EM 4748 given in the 7G is wrong. The correct number is EM 
2844. 

? P. Graindor, BCH 51 (1927) 255, no. 19; Athènes de Tibére à Trajan (Cairo 
1931) 2 and note 5, 93 and note 3 (as a dedication by an ephebic agonothetes). 

? D. Peppas Delmousou, AJA 69 (1965) 152, no. 34, giving also the dimen- 
sions of the fragment EM 3130. 


AJP 100 (1979) 125-132 
0002-9475/79/1001-0125 $01.00 9 1979 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Fic. 2. Upper Surface of the Statue Base of Augustus 


This joining provided us with the end of a four-line inscrip- 
tion with the original right edge of the rectangular base pre- 
served, but broken away at the back. It is the upper part ofa 
pedestal, as will be made clear below. The dimensions are: 
pres. height 0.22 m.; height of inscribed face (i.e. of the plinth) 
0.145 m., with a margin of 0.05 m. left at the right; width 0.733 
m.; pres. thickness 0.51 m.; interlinear space 0.016, but be- 
tween lines 3 and 4 0.01 m.; height of letters 0.02—0.027 m. 

The fragmentary base has the form of a low (pres. height 
0.055 m.) concave cyma surmounted (after an intervening cut- 
ting 0.019 m.) by a plinth, the face of which carries the inscrip- 
tion. This crowning block possibly stood high up. On the upper 
surface a large and deep (0.075 —0.08 m.) socket has been cut; 
its right corner is rectangular, but the continuation to the left is 
ellipsoidal (fig. 2). 

These traces suggest that the emperor was represented 
standing with his left foot forward. The block is very similar in 
form and dimensions to the statue base for Theophilos 
Dioteimou Besaieus, EM 10320 = IG 11? 3930 (although on the 
latter the footprints are visible because it received the statue 
directly and without the insertion of an intermediate block). 
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Unfortunately even after the two fragments have been joined 
the text, datable by letter forms to the first century B.C. or 
A.D., is not complete. 


[Xepaotó]v Kaio[aoa Néov `A] ztóAAcva 
Hoo|ceiócóviloz Anun[toiov] Pavedvs 
aywvobétns ev égbloils aútod 
y£VÓLEVOG. 


The joining of EM 3130 makes obsolete P. Graindor's restora- 
tion of line 1 of IG IP? 3262 as [Ttféoio]v Kaío[aga 2efaotóv] - 
for the main and simple reason that there is not enough space 
after Kaio[aga] to restore Zefaortóv. But we must retain 
2ePaoróv, because it justifies in this inscription the assimila- 
tion with Apollo, the new element added to JG II? 3262 by the 
join. 

Line 1, [XeBaoró iv Kaio [aga Néov 'A]xóAAcva: It is proba- 
ble that Zefaoróv is to be restored at the beginning of the line. 
Our restoration gives the short form of Augustus’ name under 
which he is identified in several inscriptions from Athens.* The 
title Zefaotôs gives a terminus post quem of 27 B.C.* for the 
inscription. [Néov 'A]róAAova: it would be also possible to fill 
the lacuna of five letters by restoring [Ocóv "AlróAAova, but 
our knowledge of Augustus' association with Apollo? and 
with other Olympian deities, especially through Greek inscrip- 


1 IG 1P 3173; 3179; 3253; 1069 with EM 5245 and four inscriptions from the 
Agora (see A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 23 [1954] 318; G. A. Stamires, Hes- 
peria 26 [1957] 260-65, No. 98, with bibliography, p. 261; B. D. Meritt, Hes- 
peria 36 [1967] 68-71, no. 13); a broken piece from the Odeion, A. Benjamin 
and A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 28 (1959) 76, No. 2, and see p. 71 for the 
short form of Augustus’ name. For IG 11? 5034 see J. H. Oliver, The Athenian 
Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Baltimore 1950) 95-96, No. 43, 
and M. Maass, Die Prohedrie des Dionysostheaters in Athen (Vestigia 15, 
1972) 55, No. 111. 

* On Augustus (= Xeflaotóc) see PIR? 1 215, p. 162; L. R. Taylor, The 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown [Conn.] 1931) 158ff. (for literary 
sources 158, note 37 and Zeflaovóg 160, 168). 

8 First of all, although fragmentary, the inscription for Augustus' birthday /G 
1? 1071 (EM 5314; see P. Graindor, Athènes sous Auguste [Cairo 1927] 26-29) 
with the new fragments Agora I 2619 and 5334 edited by A. Stamires, Hesperia 
26 (1957) 260-65, No. 98; A. Benjamin and A. E. Raubitschek (supra n. 4) 75. 
For Augustus associated with Apollo see Graindor, op. cit. 28ff.; Taylor 
(supra n. 5) 119-20, 131, 154, 233; A. Alföldi, Die zwei Lorbeerbüume des 
Augustus (Bonn 1974) 50-54. 
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tions,’ does not allow us such a suggestion. On the other hand 
a restoration with a longer adjective, like /7aroóov, the at- 
tested appellation of Claudius,’ is to be excluded. New Apollo 
is the most probable. It is the well known title attributed to 
Nero on some Attic inscriptions.’ From the inscription on a 
statue base published by the late Dem. Theocharis!° it became 
clear that the emperor Titus also was assimilated as New 
Apollo in Thessaly. But there is no space at the beginning of 
the first line for any other elements of the emperor's name to 
be added before ZXePaoróv; even if it were in abbreviated form, 
any additional element would have disturbed the equal spacing 
(0.05 m.) left on both margins; measurements and graphic re- 
construction permitted us to reach this conclusion." Thus the 
base should be attributed to Augustus, who all his life had 
encouraged the legend of his origin from Apollo. Named here 
New Apollo for the first time, Augustus was probably rendered 
as the god. 

Line 2, IToo[etóóvi]oc Anun[toiov] PAvetc, gives the name 
of the dedicator, the man who set up the emperor’s statue. 


? Among the Greek inscriptions listed by Benjamin and Raubitschek (supra 
n. 4) 68, Geóc followed by a god’s name does not occur. For @ede¢ in inscriptions 
see S. Follet, Athènes au IF et au ITF siècle (Paris 1976) 61. 

8 On IG II? 3274 see A. E. Raubitschek, ‘‘Sophokles of Sounion,” 
JOAIBeibl 37 (1948) 35-40; J. H. Oliver (supra n. 4) 86-87 and 94; CP 60 (1965) 
179; SEG 22 (1967) 153. 

91G II? 3278 (on this see also J. H. Oliver, ‘‘Livia as Artemis Boulaia at 
Athens," CP 60 [1965] 179, note 5) and a tabella ansata published by W. Peek 
AthMitt 67 (1942) 45, No. 60. 

10 '““Eoevvat èv Anumvoiáó.. OcooaAwxó T" (1960) 81, No. 3, fig. 35: 
Méyvnres Osóv Oeod vidv | Titov Kaioaga véov 'AnóAAova eb \egyérny; J. 
and L. Robert, BullEp 1965, 221; SEG 23 (1968) 450. 

u Thanks are owed to the staff of the Epigraphical Museum, particularly to 
the scientific assistant Mrs. Chara Karapa Molisani, as well as to the photog- 
rapher Mr. Vassilis Stamatopoulos for their indefatigable help with this work. 

12 Verg. Aen. 8.704, Suet. Aug. 94.19 (ed. Roth 1902), Cass. Dio 45. 1.2ff.; E. 
De Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichità Romane I (Rome 1895, re- 
printed 1961) 518, s. v. Apollo; L. R. Taylor (supra n. 5) 232; J. Gagé, Apollon 
Romain (Paris 1955) 570-72; F. Taeger, Charisma, Studien zur Geschichte des 
antiken Herrscherkultes U (Stuttgart 1960) 105-6, 211-15. 

13 For the literary sources on the fact that a statue of Apollo bearing Augus- 
tus' features was set up near the temple of Palatine Apollo, erected by Oc- 
tavianus after his victory at Actium, see V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine 
Zeit IL (Leipzig 1904) 574ff., especially 580 no. 33; L. R. Taylor (supra n. 5) 
154 (on Gardthausen’s work 102, n. 1); J. Gagé (supra n. 12) 532-42. 
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Considering the number of missing letters, it is possible also to 
restore [Too[eidimx]oc. It seems best to us to prefer Too[euda- 
vulos or Hooltóóvi]oc, a name which does occur in the deme of 
Phlya (IG II? 1008, col. II, line 104, ephebe in 119/8 B.C.; J. 
Kirchner, PA 12148). The patronymic Demetrius is a very 
common name not only at Athens, but also in Phlya; see for 
example J. Kirchner, PA 3457 —3460; the restoration here ap- 
pears sure. Who was Poseidonios, son of Demetrios? We do 
not know, but it is worth noting that Antipatros, son of An- 
tipatros, an eminent citizen, friend of the emperor, orator of 
the decree concerning the celebration of Augustus' birthday, 
was also from Phlya.** 

Line 3, Ayovo0ér9g èv éqrjD[or]c avtov. The dedicator of 
the statue, Poseidonios, son of Demetrios, Phlyeus, was 
agonothetes. As the phrase èv égnBois indicates, this office 
was held within the limited community of the ephebes.* The 
expression èv égmbouc, i.e. ''amongst"' or ‘‘in the presence of 
the ephebes,'"$ is not usual in Attic inscriptions, where èv 
ovvegnbois does appear;*” the form év éwnBois is useful not 
only to distinguish this agonothesia from that of the city, but 
also to indicate that Poseidonios, son of Demetrios, Phlyeus, the 
donor of the emperor's statue, was not himself an ephebe 
(in such a case ev ovvepífo:s would be indispensable). This 
wealthy man was, perhaps, an ephebic magistrate when he had 


14 In addition to IG IP? 1071 (supra n. 6) see for Antipatros, son of Antipatros, 
Phlyeus IG II? 3539, as corrected by G. A. Stamires and B. D. Meritt in W. B. 
Dinsmoor, Hesperia 30 (1961) 186-94; Agora J 4913 and I 5925 as edited by B. 
D. Meritt, Hesperia 17 (1948) 41, no. 29, corrected by J. and L. Robert, BullÉp 
1949, No. 45 and G. A. Stamires, Hesperia 26 (1957) 250, n. 60; B. D. Meritt 
and J. S. Traill, The Athenian Agora XV, Inscriptions: The Athenian Council- 
lors (Princeton 1974) 224, No. 284; 227-28, No. 290 + 229-30, No. 292 (see D. 
M. Lewis, CR 27 [1977] 94); 230-31, No. 293; D. J. Geagan (supra 62, n. 5) 

15 For the political structure of this community modeled on that of the city 
with a board of ephebic magistrates etc., see P. Graindor, BCH 39 (1915) 
253ff.; Musée Belge 26 (1922) 171; J. H. Oliver, ''Roman Emperors and Athe- 
nian Ephebes," Historia 26 (1977) 89-90. 

16 "Ev égnBois Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. êv with 
dat., I, 5. ; 

V *Ev govegrjflou in IG 11? 3007, line 4: see Phot. Lexicon (ed. S. A. Naber, 
1864 —65) II, 186 s.v. ovvépnBos. Chr. Pelekidis, Histoire de l' éphébie attique 
(Paris 1962) 40-41; O. W. Reinmuth, The Ephebic Inscriptions of the Fourth 
Century B. C. (Leiden 1971) 40, 123. 
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taken charge of the agonothesia on behalf of the ephebes. 
Aro: the reflexive pronoun avtod (£avro?) does not seem to 
us to conform to the meaning of the text as well as would the 
local adverb a$709;!* but this in turn would have to refer to the 
site where the monument was erected and be closely con- 
nected to a verb citing the erection of the monument; it would 
be out of context in the third line associated with agonothetes. 
Therefore the reading must be the possessive genitive avrov, 
i.e. 100 2eBaorod Kaívagos. To attribute aro? to év égrjfoi 
might seem correct from the point of view of grammatical 
structure, but there is no sure evidence to suggest such an 
explanation.!? This possessive genitive could probably be con- 
nected with the agonothesia of ephebic dyóves in honour of 
Augustus assimilated to Apollo.?? These agones were dedicated 
properly to the person of Augustus (e.g. on the occasion of his 
birthday?!) or to his household. Other such formulas are pre- 
served: aywvoGéetys tov Xefjaovov àá[yóvov] UG IF 1069, line 
7%) and aywvoGétng vov TiBegiov KAavóíov Kaiaagos 
XsflaotoU àydvov (IG IT? 4174, lines 5-6). But it is striking that 
the same title of the agonothetes, connected directly with the 
emperor's name, exists on several inscriptions from Thes- 
saloniki, where the emperor's priest is also his agonothetes. 
On two IG X 2, 1, 31, lines 5-7 and 133, lines 3-5), at least, of 
these documents is inscribed ieoéws xai àyovo8Oérov 


18 See Dittenberger, Syll.” IV 247 s.v. aúrod; Liddell-Scott-Jones (supra n. 
16) s.v., etc. 

?? The use of the expression ¿pnBo: tod SeBactot Kaícagoc or tod 
abvroxgárogos to mean that they were under the protection of the emperor is 
not found in Attic inscriptions. 

20 In the first century B.C. and after at Athens Apollo appears as one of the 
deities most closely associated with ephebic games; for examples see IG IE? 
3006, line 6, vixijoac "AxóAAovw IG YI? 2999, lines 5-6 and 15-16; IG II? 2990, 
line 10. In JG IP? 2996, lines 2-4, the reading '"A[zóAAcvi(] must be questioned 
after an examination of the stone EM 12395; the alpha is followed by traces 
which do not correspond to those required by the apices of a pi. 

21 Supra n. 6. 

22 See also IG 1? 3270. For the agonothesia of the sebastoi agones see D. 
Geagan (supra n. 14) 134. For new evidence on the institution of the Zefaotoi 
yves and the date of IG 11? 1069 + Hesperia 36 (1967) 68-71, No. 13, see E. 
Kapetanopoulos, Deltion 30 (1975) MeAétat, 122-23, and RFIC 104 (1976) 375- 
77. C. P. Jones, Phoenix 32 (1978) 227-28. 
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Attoxodatogos Kaícagoc Oto vio? SeBaotod,*? which gives 
us the same structure as dywvoOétns (év égnBois) avtod, 
found on the statue base in the Epigraphical Museum. 

Line 4, yevóuevos. The past participle, carefully incised at 
the center, occupies the whole line. Used often from classical 
times on in dedications,” it here terminates the phrase begin- 
ning with dywvoBérns and points out that at a time before the 
erection of the statue which Poseidonios, son of Demetrios, 
Phlyeus set up of the emperor, he had undertaken this 
agonothesia. He thus emerges as one of the first agonothetes 
of games or other celebrations of the ephebes in honour of an 
emperor. 

We have suggested above that adrod, i.e. tot Xefaoroú 
Kaícaoos, is to be connected with the agonothetes and that a 
parallel exists in the official title /egebg xai àywvoë@étns 
Avtoxodtogos Kaicagos Oto viot SeBaotov on some inscrip- 
tions from Thessaloniki. The mention of the ‘‘agonothetes of 
the emperor”” in both cases allows us to see one more convinc- 
ing argument for the restoration of Zefaoróv at the beginning 
of IG II? 3262 + 4725 and for the attribution of this statue base 
to Augustus and not to another member of his family. This 
statue was set up probably in a gymnasium, to judge from the 
emphasis given to the agonothesia év égnBois as the most 
important activity of the dedicator in the past. 

Comparing now, for chronological purposes, the inscriptions 
from Thessaloniki with the private dedication JG II? 3262 + 
4725, all dated in the Julio-Claudian period,” we have the im- 
pression that our dedication might be dated earlier than the 
others in which the official title of the ‘‘agonothetes of the 


23 L. Robert, RPh 48 (1974) 210-15; J. and L. Robert, BullEp 1976, No. 385, 
and on the Corpus /G X 2, 1 see J. and L. Robert, BullEp 1973, No. 277; 1974, 
Nos. 338-346; 1976, Nos. 358ff. 

21 For example we note it together with titles: ¿egeds yevouevog IG II? 2865, 
2885, 3174, 4441, 4456, 4465; Sáxooos yevónevos IG II? 4466 and others. 

*5 For the statues of Augustus dedicated at Athens see A. Benjamin and A. 
E. Raubitschek (supra n. 4) 67; at Delphi and Delos see J. Bousquet, BCH 85 
(1961) 88-90; J. H. Oliver, Historia 26 (1977) 92. In a forthcoming article in 
Deltion, Melérai, four portraits from the National Archaeological Museum, 
attributed to Augustus, will be published by A. Stavridis. 

2 Supra n. 23. We leave out the inscriptions of later date JG VII 3106; IX 
2, 44; XII 2, 209. 
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emperor’ appears combined with the priest’s charge. We think 
that the simplicity and briefness of this new text, without any 
mention of the title avtoxoatwe and without any indication of 
an imperial cult established yet at Athens, are not sufficiently 
justified by the private character of the dedication. 

For these reasons the date of this inscription and of the 
dedication of the statue of Augustus (limited by the emperor’s 
title XeBaotdés to the years after 27 B.C.) could be dated ap- 
proximately to the years after 21/0 B.C.,? after Augustus’ sec- 
ond visit to Athens, and the agonothesia to the years before 
that. 


Dina Peppas-DELMOUSOU 
EPIGRAPHICAL MUSEUM 
ATHENS, GREECE 


27 Dio Cass. 54.9.7; Suet. Aug. 93; Graindor (supra n. 6) 19-25; G. W. Bow- 
ersock, "Augustus on Aegina," CQ 14 (1964) 120-21. 


EUPOLIDEAN VERSE 


In addition to the parabasis of Aristophanes’ Clouds (518- 
62), the locus classicus for Eupolidean meter, the fragments 
of Old and Middle Comedy provide us with more than half 
again as many lines illustrating this verse-form. It contains an 
archaic feature—the largely unregulated metrical structure of 
the first half of each hemistich—which will be discussed at 
greater length later in this article. The verses in Eupolidean 
meter apart from the parabasis of the Clouds are cited in John 
Williams White, The Verse of Greek Comedy (London, Mac- 
millan, 1912) p. 236, and are contained in John M. Edmonds, 
The Fragments of Attic Comedy (Leiden, E. J. Brill) vols. I 
(1957) and II (1959). I have not succeeded in finding any addi- 
tional examples in Edmonds or in Colin Austin, Comicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta in Papyris Reperta (Berlin & New 
York, 1973) or in recent papyrological publications such as 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik. 

The text of the parabasis of the Clouds given below is that 
of Hall and Geldart. I cite textual variants only where metri- 
cal matters are involved. 


NEGEAAI 


à Otdutvoi xareod nods buds shevOéowe 

TAANOR vr) tov Atóvvoov tov éxOpéwvavtá LE. 

otto vixmaaumui tT yò xai vouboiunv coos, 520 
bs buds nyoduevos elvat Osatàç degiove 

xai raótgyv oopdtar’ Eyew tv ¿Eudv xouqóubv, 

nowtous lwa’ ávayevo” tuds, Y mapéoye uot 

Zoyov ztAziotov- eit’ ávexógovv tn’ avdody qoptixóv 

mrinBeis ovx Abiog v: rabr. oov tyiv péugouat 525 
toic cogois, Ov obvex’ yù radr” émpayuarevóuny. 

QARA’ o90' Os tudv nod’ Ex@v rooddow roda deEtotc. 

¿E tov yàg év0ad’ ix’ dvdedr, olg Hdd xai Aéyzw, 

Ô OOPOWY TE Yo xatantvywy ÂQIOT’ Hxovoatny, 

xayd, nag@évos yàg Et’ Hv, xoóx éEnv nd uot texeiv, 530 
ÉEéOnxa, mats à” érépa tig AaBoto’ aveílero, 

duels O &eOoéwate yevvaiws xdnadevoate * 

éx tovtov uot TMOTà nag’ buiv yvduns ¿00* Goxta. 

viv odv 'Hiéxtoav xat’ éxelvnv 40° Y xwuwôla 

Entovo” $20”, Ñv tov "mróyg Gearais obrw aogoic: 535 
yvóoeral yáo, vico lón, tadeAqot tov Dóotovyov. 


AJP 100 (1979) 133-144 ho: 
0002-9475/79/1001-0133 $01.00 9 1979 by The Johns Hopkins University Press `; 


"4 
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dc 6& oóqoov oti pice oxépace’- fric roo ra uev 
ovó0£y ABe óowauévyg oxvriov xa0sguuévov 
EovOody ¿E üxgov ay, roig radios lv” y yéAog: 
ovO Eoxwwe rovc palaxpoús, obdE xógÓay ELAxvotv, 540 
odos ageofBúras 6 Aéywv tänan vij Baxtyoia 
TÚNTEL TÒV zagóvr' àgavíGov zovggà OXDUUATA, 
odd’ elofj5e dGdag Exovo’, ovÓ' ioù iov flog, 
GAA’ aùr xai vois Éneoiv miorevovo” éAjAvOsv. 
xayYW uàv totoUros dvo Mv nont ov xou, 545 
otd’ tuas Enr “Eanaray dis xai rois rabdr” tioáyov, 
GAL’ Gel xatvas ióéag éogépov aopiboucu, 
oddév GAAnAaiow Ónolas xai adoas detrás: 
óc wéytotov dvra KAéov' Enaid’ Es Tv yaotéoa, 
xovx étéAuno’ avd éneunndjo’ abt@ xsuiévo. 550 
obdtot 6’, ws áxaE nagédwuev Aafl?v ‘YréoBolos, 
tovrov ÓcíAatov xodEetoma’ ei xai THY untéga. 
Etinodig pév tov Magindy nodtiotov xagellxvoey 
Exotoepas toba muetégous ‘Inréas xaxóc xaxwe, 
nooobeics atte yoaty ut0bogv tov xógóaxoc ovvey’, Tv 555 
Dotviyos noi nenoiny’, iv tò x59roc fjotiev. 
el” “Eouinnos adéig éxoínosv eig "YxéofloAov, 
hho: t° ón rúvries Egeidovaty eis "Y x£oDoAov, 
tac eixode TÖV éyyédewy tag éuàg uuuouEvor. 
dottc odv tobro.ot y£ÀQ, toic £uoic un xarpéro * 560 
iv Ó' éuoi xai toiow pgoic edpocivncO” ebouaot, 
és tag Weas tag érépgac Ed poovelv Óoxijaete. 
500 tò ri; edd.: rodi codd. continuato Strepsiadi sermone 507 zodregov] rotor V 


520 vixfoaiyul v! éy® Bentl.: vixfoaiu” Eywye codd. | 523 zgórovgc] zoórgv Welcker: 
zQO9v Pókel 527 ónOv] vnds A 


533 ouiv] dudy Sauppe 538 oxvríov Laur. 31. 13, Harl. 5725: oxirivov vulg. 553 
apórtiorov] zoóregov R: xgórioros Cobet 559 rag dudas] röv ¿udbv V 

The comic fragments illustrating Eupolidean meter are here 
cited afted Edmonds, but in the interests of economy I have 
given only the bare text and essential critical notes; for the 
sources and context Edmonds' edition may be consulted. His 
numbering is the same as that of Kock.! 


Cratinus 74 


A tHavíoxov (fj«ov) ótügo uaartóov tivá, 
B zórtga yaAxobv i) &Awov (övr; où yàg oiv) xpvaotc xoocr. 
A o)óaudc Eúlivos éxeivoc, (adda yaAxoüc Hv &goí. 
B adda yalxods dv (üo') àn£ópa- néreoa Aatddietog Hv; 
Ñ tc éEéxÂeyey aúróv; 


1! Th. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (Leipzig Teubner) I (1880), 
Y (1884), III (1888). Eupolis, fr. 110 Edmonds = fr. 120 Kock. Fr. incert. 
1330 Kock, which may be from a satyr play, is not in Edmonds. 
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Kock, calling this fragment ‘plus quam desperatum' gives as 
its source Schol. Eurip. Hec. 821 a Cobeto descriptum ex cod. 
Marc. 471, apud Geelium Eurip. Phoeniss. p. 256.7 Koativoc 
év Ogdttais: ravi xaxóv ócügo uaoteóov. tiva note yaAxoÜv 
7j EvAtvov xai xovceov. meds Tv ovoaubs Evdivos éxelvos 
Aià yañxods Ov anédoa. móregov datddhetog AY À rig 
Exleyev adróv and then gives his own text 

X vu * u lavi xáóov deveo Baotagév tiva. 

B. xétega xaAxoUv fj Eólivov; A. xai xovooty, day 10007. 

B. ovdapacs, Eólivos 6° éxeivds (oot. yadnots¢ noi not’ rv] 

GAAG xadrods àv anédoa xt. 
Kock’s text scans as Eupolidean verse, as does that of 
Meineke, Fragmenta Poetarum Comoediae Antiquae, II 
(Berlin 1939) 63. Edmonds' text will scan as trochaic tetra- 
meter but not as Eupolidean. In my statistics on the pre- 
cadential portions of the hemistichs and on the disregard of 
diaresis I do not take account of this fragment. 


Cratinus 98 


XOP.? zavtoíoic ye uv xeqaAmv avOéuoics éoéntouat, 
Aetolotc, 6ddots, xolveaty, xoouaoavôdloig toic, 
xai oiovuboiois, àveuwvir xáAvéiw jorvaic, 
¿orúldo, xgóxoic, vaxívOoic, Eheiyotoou xAáÓotc, 

5 oivavOyou, Nuegoxahket te TO quAovuévo, 
avBodox(w, xi00@, yAvxvóouov TE vagz Mogov qófig 
tQ T` derpooúon ugAtAOTQ xdoa nuxdCouat, 
xai xdticog (Oc) abtéuatos maga Médovros Zoyetat. 


Cratinus 318 
PaiveoGat yovony xar áyoods 0’ avbis ad uoAvfó(vmv. 
Pherecrates 29 


Iive dei xai ueOdetv noir ayogay nendAnOévat. 


Pherecrates 47 


xàvaynygícao0* anodotvat záAw rà yovoia. 


Pherecrates 64 


XOPOZ TYNAIKON? xara pvoonwieiv ci nabdvr’ ávóg' éygrjv xa0muevov 
Úbndoc bn oxtadeim xaTEGHEVAOKEVOY | 
gvvéógiov toic usupaxíou; éAAaAetv bu’ nuépas; 

el’ ¿Eñc qnoi: 
abrix’ obdeic obte uaysígauvav cide ndnote 


3 


otte uv ob’ iyGvonddAatvay. 
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Pherecrates 122 

GAG xai tras xoírac oí év éuoiv axdBpav@’ à uéllouev 

dgictijoew. 
Edmonds here follows the text as cited from Pherecrates' 
Mvgurxáv0oozoi by Pollux 10.91 (Bethe, Leipzig, 1931). 
Kock, reading dAlà xai xiotais év éuaiow àzóxei0; à 
uéAAousv, scans as a Eupolidean verse and regards it as ex- 
tracted from a parabasis, with reference 'figurate de suae artis 
copia.' The verse is too corrupt to be counted for statistical 
purposes. 


Pherecrates 132 


Ñv O° juv aUxóv tig ln OLA ygóvov véov noté, 
TopOalud TOÚTO zteguiátvopev TO) tov zaióíov 


Pherecrates 191 
iv àágunvio0rjr' ov áxgoác0' - ón yao xai AéEouev. 
Eupolis 78 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 554, cf. Sch. Eg. 531, 1291. ["Ebzrodis uëv tov Magixàv 
nodtiotov nageiAxvoey éxargéwac todo nuerégovs "Imnéag xaxóg 
xax@ç’]. EbzoAu 6é êv toig Bantaic todVavriov prolv Ott ouveroinaev 
"Aguoropóvel tods ‘Inneicg: Aéyer de tv tedevraiav rapábaciv. na 
OE: 
xaxelvous rovg ‘Innéac 
Evvenoinoa të qgaAaxoQ (rot ) xddwenoduny. 
Hermann’s insertion of toúrw is accepted by Meineke and 
Kock as well as by Edmonds, and the fragment then scans 


easily as Eupolidean. 


Eupolis 120 


Óv xo9v èv (re) taig torddoig xai toig 0EvOvuiois 
HOOOTOÔTOLOV THs JtóAEQgG HÚEOOAL TETOLYOTA. 


Porson inserted te between êv and taic. Meineke and Kock 
following him get a Eupolidean verse. xoooroóxaov is 
Valesius’ emendation for zoócg 16 roórxarov. TETeLydta is 
Porson's emendation for zegirevoiyóra. 


Aristophanes 54 
ex ÔÈ ris ¿uña yAavíOoc tosis anAnyidas zxouv. 
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Aristophanes 55, 55A - 
GAG závrac yo?) xagaAovoOat xai vovg ondyyous &àv. 
Plato 92 


XOPOZ el uiv un lav (ddiws), dvdees, ivayxatóunv 
oroéya: devo” ovx àv nagéBnv elg AÉËiv toiavd’ növ. 


The lacuna at the end of the first hemistich of the first line 
was filled by Meineke and Bergk with $zó tovó”, by Cobet 
with xgategac. 


Plato 169 


xai rogovtov Ebegiag amodédavy’ YrépBolos 
dot’ apdidrards éott. 


Suidas read rc eveoiac. By deleting tic, after Dobree and 
ending the line after YzéofoAoc,Meineke, Kock and Edmonds 
get a Eupolidean verse. Got abyuóratós Ald. wor’ 
avyuóratóc Dobree. 


Alexis 206 
. . obyl tOv uetgíov (dv) adda röv Papal BaBai. 
Meineke and Kock keep the original text without àv and get 
a Eupolidean verse with the first two syllables missing. Ed- 
monds adds àv and gets a trochaic tetrameter with the first 
two syllables missing and a dactyl and spondee in the second 
half of the first hemistich. 
Alexis 237 
ITTPOAOTOZ? viv ó' tva un navredis Bowwtiot 
gaivnod’ selva: roig ÓLacúperv dus ei0ropévors, 
ws axivytot poed xai Body xai novely uóvov 
xai Óetveiv Émorduevor da tédous tv vÓYO” GAny, 
5 yvuvod0” avrods Dárrov ázavregc. 
Fr. incert. 53 
edpoáúvas bag anéneun’ olxad” dAAov GAdooe. 
Fr. incert. 54 
eig viv Ógyrjovoav - Ett yao thy Qéav wxetr” xei. 
Fr. incert. 55 


xai mayvoxednc ddézoic 005 uiAmQv xwovyévg. 
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Edmonds admits the possibility of scanning as a trochaic 
tetrameter (with dAérgic instead of dA&toic) but prefers Eupo- 
lidean scansion, almost certainly rightly. 


Fr. incert. 56 
0cpuoAovoíaig anadoi, uadPaxevviats aBooi. 


The reading of the manuscripts is áxadol O0sguoAovoíauc, 
Boo uaA0axevvíaic, which will not scan as either Eupolidean 
or trochaic tetrameter. 


Fr. incert. 1330 (Kock) 


AAA’. Gorro Ótínvov yAagveod zxoudAgv evwyiav 

tov ztougt7)v del zragéyew toig Bearaig tov aoqóv, 

iv’ àzíg tig todto qgayàv xal ziv, preg AaBov 

yaíoet tic, xal oxevaaía ur) pi’ M tig uovouxi)c 

'"Aatvóáuag ó roayixóc év ‘Hoaxieï gatvgixó. Athenaeus 10 init. 3. 

sic Porson. (sed Sxeg) ap. Gaisf. Hephaest. p. 358] rovro Aaflov xai 
qayàv doneo adv À. qz, aliter tamen versum emendans, Reisig. 
Coniect. 234. 4. rig add. Porson. yaiget xai ovoxevacía Fritzsch. 
Eupol. v. fr. p. 17. 


From the parabasis of the Clouds and the comic fragments 
cited above it is clear that the Eupolidean is a verse of fifteen 
syllables (except where resolution has increased the total num- 
ber) divided into a hemistich of eight followed by a hemistich 
of seven syllables, the first hemistich always ending in a 
choriamb — uv —, while the second hemistich ends in a cretic 
— v —. The prior half of each hemistich shows considerable 
freedom in the distribution of short and long syllables. Of the 
sixteen theoretically possible combinations White, pp. 235-36, 
shows for Clouds 518-62 in the opening of the first hemistich 


the following frequency of occurrence: — — — — (16 times), 
cay (9), =e) ra (8), UM a (7), Agr oe ay (1), with 
———-(2,.uvvo- * (D), — * — — (1) as doubtful cases; in 
the opening of the second hemistich — — — — (12, —u—u 
(1D, — y — — (10), — — — v(S, v-— — — (3), uv — — u (1), with 
== y(D, — * — — (1), = — — — (1) as doubtful cases. 
Among the fragments I find in the first hemistich 10 instances 
of — — — —, 8 of — — — u, 7 of — u-— — (to which 2 further 


instances can be added if we read dAAd xai xioraic with Kock 
in Pherecrates 122, and if we recognize Eupolidean verse at all 
in the corrupt fragment Cratinus 74, where at least dAdd 
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xaÂxoÿs in the fourth line is well established); 6 instances of 
— v — v (if in Plato 169 we read the generally accepted text 
with t#¢ deleted from the first line; I have discounted the cor- 
rupt second line, just as I have discounted the final half-line 
of Cratinus 74); of — u — — there is one instance if we scan 
dei with long a in Pherecrates 29; both scansions can be found 
in Aristophanes, along with many doubtful ones, but since 
neither Clouds 518-62 nor the fragments show other instances 
of — —. — it may be better to scan Gei, giving — — — — 
Among lines with resolution in the first bemistich I find 
—vvvv in Cratinus 98.8 if we read xai xÜtioos Og with 
Edmonds; Kock discusses the metrical problem; uu — — 3 
times (discounting Cratinus 74.2); v v v — — once and — vuv — 
once. The incidence of resolution in the fragments contrasts 
with the single instance in the parabasis of the Clouds, line 
539 éovOgodv é& äxoov xayv, toic . . . In the second hemistich 
in the fragments I find 6 instances of — — — — (unless in Plato 
92.2 we shorten the diphthong in troiar’); of — — — u we 
have an instance in Eupolis 120.1 and also in Plato 92.2 if we 
scan rotavó'; of — y — — 9 instances (Cratinus 74 being dis- 
counted); of — v — uy 14 instances, to which may be added 
Alexis 237.1 if we scan Bofdtiot and Fr. incert. 1330, 1 if we 
scan evoyiay (I discount Cratinus 74.1); y — — — appears in 
Pherecrates 132.2 and v — — u in Alexis 237.3. Among lines 
with resolution in the second hemistich I find v o v — — once 
and v v v — v 4 times (counting Plato 169.1 where àzoA£Aavy' 
"YzuéopoAoc seems well established, but discounting Cratinus 
74.4 and Eupolis 122). 

When all due allowance is made for the rather scanty attes- 
tation of Eupolidean verse—45 lines in the Clouds and about 
36 reasonably well established whole lines in the fragments— 
it is possible to make certain generalizations regarding metri- 
cal patterns permitted or avoided in the first half of each 
hemistich. The choriamb — v v —, rigidly required in the 
second half of the first hemistich, does not occur in the first 
half of either hemistich, and neither do the ionic a maiore 
— — vv and a minore uv — —. In other words a succession 
of two short syllables is avoided except where resolution has 
occurred, giving five syllables in place of four. The iambic 
sequences v — v — and — — u— are also avoided, although 
v — — v occurs. The instances of resolution mostly occur at 
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the beginning of the verse, resulting in v v v — v in place of 
—v-—-vuO0rvvv- — in place of — »— —. Resolution of the 
second instead of the first trochee occurs in Cratinus 98.8 
(—uvuu for — v — {v if we accept the addition of Oc after 
xútrıooç, and in Pherecrates 64.1 (— v v v — for — o — —), but 
vvve— and u—uu V, which would result from the resolu- 
tion of the normally long syllables in iambic verse, do not oc- 
cur. In other words in both the first and the second hemistich 
the prior or pre-cadential half is more trochaic than iambic, 
though — — — —, — — — u, u ~ — — and vo — — u, which are 
not admitted in recitative trochaic tetrameters, are admitted 
in Eupolidean. 

This account would not be complete without a remark on 
the diaeresis. According to White diaeresis is neglected once 
in 7:8 recitative iambic tetrameters (pp. 66-67), once in 7-1 
trochaic tetrameters (p. 101), and is observed in nine out of 
ten anapaestic tetrameters (p. 125). In Eupolidean verse the 
incidence of neglect of diaeresis is considerably higher pro- 
portionally; I find 14 instances in the Clouds and 13 in frag- 
ments where the text is reasonably sound, including Phere- 
crates 64.5 and Alexis 237.5 in lines which are incomplete but 
extend beyond the mid-point of the verse; in other words 
diaeresis is neglected in about one third of the Eupolidean 
verses which can be used with reasonable safety in compiling 
statistics. When we add lines where elision occurs at the mid- 
point, or a word is followed by an enclitic, or a noun is pre- 
ceded by an article, we see a still further increase in the num- 
ber of lines in which there is no real pause at the point where- 
diaeresis would normally occur. From these facts we may infer 
that the integration of two Aeolic cola, the first being octo- 
syllabic and acatalectic, the second heptasyllabic and cata- 
lectic, which appear to be the source of the Eupolidean line, 
was already far advanced by the time when it appears in Old 
Comedy. | 


In its employment Eupolidean verse belongs, along with 
iambic, trochaic and anapaestic tetrameters, to the recitative 
portions of comedy, and there appears little ground for doubt 
that many of the fragments in this verse form came from the 
parabases of the lost comedies which were cited as their 
source. Kock was certainly of this opinion, for in his notes on 
nearly two thirds of the fragments he remarks ‘ex parabasi 
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petitus (excerptus, desumptus).' Moreover the source of Plato 
92 is a scholion on Ar. Peace 733 (cf. Suidas s.v. xaodBaois) 
in which this fragment is cited for mentioning two character- 
istic features of the parabasis, the turning (oteépeoGar) of the 
chorus and its coming forward (xagafatvety) to face the 
audience. There is at the same time some evidence that Eupo- 
lidean meter may have spread to a slight extent beyond the 
bounds of the comic parabasis. The very corrupt fragment 
Cratinus 74 is quite evidently part of a dialogue. Edmonds so 
translates it (although his text scans as trochaic tetrameter) 
and Meineke II, p. 63, remarks ‘Ceterum fragmentum hoc 
eam quoque ob causam memorabile est, quod Eupolideis 
versibus poetas comicos etiam in diverbiis usos esse ex eo 
intelligitur. Moreover Fr. incert. 1330 is shown by the con- 
text in which it is preserved to be from a satyr play (Athen. 
10.411a "Aorvdánas 6 toayixds ev 'HoaxAci catvoeixd), 
unless indeed Casaubon was correct in his opinion that the 
verses were wrongly attributed to Astydamas.? Edmonds 
omits the fragment from his collection. The use of Eupolidean 
verse continued on into New Comedy according to the testi- 
mony of Marius Victorinus III 2 ( Grammatici Latini VI, 
p. 104) sunt item quae primam trochaicam, secundam 
choriambicam, tertiam trochaicam, sed et quartam syllaba 
breviorem conjugationem habeant, quorum exempla plerumque 
apud comicos in Diphili et Menandri comoediis reperiuntur. 
Its use by poets of the New Comedy would explain its oc- 
casional appearance in Plautus, at least if any of the alleged 
instances are valid. The schema metrorum in Lindsay's Ox- 
ford text designates the meter as Eupolidean in Bacch. 673, 
Cas. 635-36, 917-18, and Men. 973, but in each case with some 
expression of doubt (a question mark or ‘ut vid.’), while no 
line is cited as Eupolidean in the Teubner text of Goetz and 
Schoell or in Cesare Questa, Introduzione alla Metrica di 
Plauto (Bologna 1967). 

In seeking to find the origin of Eupolidean verse we must 
recognize the fact that simple invention of a verse form by 
a poet is much less difficult to imagine than invention of a 
linguistic system. Nonetheless the careful study of compara- 
tive Indo-European metrics over the past hundred years or 


? Cf. Nauck-Snell, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Hildesheim 1964) 
779. 
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more has shown that certain metrical structures were especial- 
ly favored and that others could be developed with relative 
ease from these basic forms by anacrusis, catalexis, internal 
expansion, etc. For the octosyllabic colon. as starting-point 
for a variety of verse forms the evidence is so overwhelming 
that its importance can scarcely be challenged.? The oldest 
portions of the Avesta show a type of octosyllabic colon with 
quantities largely unregulated, while Vedic hymns in gayatri 
stanzas are made up of series of three octosyllabic cola with 
considerable freedom of quantity in the first half but with 
diiambic close v — u —. In Greek trochaic - v — ^ -u — + 
and iambic — — u — ^ — u — dimeters quantities are regu- 
lated, at least in part, in the first as well as in the second half of 
the colon. Another type of colon, however, was destined to 
attain in Greek lyric poetry an importance almost equal to that 
of the trochaic and iambic types: a type characterized by a 
choriamb in one place in the colon. If the final four syllables of 
an octosyllabic colon make up the choriamb, the colon will 
conform to the principle of an unregulated first half followed 
by a regulated second half. White, pp. 230, 307, regards this as 
the fundamental colon in Aeolic verse and regards glyconic 
00-uv-—v- and choriambo-iambic — u u — u — vu — as 
resulting from the further choriambization of the primitive 
dimeter. The octosyllabic colon with the last four syllables 
constituting the choriamb, sometimes called versus Wila- 
mowitzianus, is identical in structure with the first half of the 
Eupolidean line.‘ 

3 Cf. White, p. 286, on the eight-syllable dimeter and eleven- or twelve- 
syllable trimeter as *'the primitive poetic forms in Aryan speech”; Wilamowitz, 
Griechische Verskunst (Berlin 1921) 89; Meillet, Les origines indo-européennes 
des métres grecs (Paris 1923) 77 on Avestan and Vedic dimeters; C. Watkins, 
Celtica 6 (1963) 194, who follows R. Jakobson in regarding the paroemiac, 
or anapaestic dimeter catalectic of ten syllables, as the most archaic Greek 
meter, but recognizes (pp. 198-99) the early importance of such octosyllabic 
verse-forms as the cola which make up the Vedic gayatri stanza, and the 
Greek iambic and choriambic dimeters; G. Nagy, Comparative Studies in 
Greek and Indic Meter (Cambridge, Mass., 1974) 37, 166, who shows how 
Indic and Greek trimeters may be derived from dimeters. 

4 The name Wilamowitzianus is commonly attributed to P. Maas, Griechische 
Metrik (Leipzig & Berlin 1923) 54 ‘‘{‘choriambischer Dimeter' durch 
Wilamowitz benannt), but the verse-form is more explicitly so designated 
by Hugh Lloyd-Jones in a parenthetical remark in his translation of Maas 
(Oxford 1962): ‘‘[But it may more conveniently be termed ‘wilamowitzianus’ 
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The use of iambic, trochaic or choriambic dimeters is some- 
times sustained for a fairly considerable number of lines. So, 
for example, in Ar., Knights 284-301 (trochaic dimeters in 
dialogue), 911-38 Gambic dimeters in dialogue). Ultimately, 
however, the sequence is usually terminated by a catalectic 
colon — uv =- 5 ~ u~ or ~ —u-u-— —.5 When a shorter 
series of acatalectic choriambic dimeters is followed by a 
catalectic choriambic dimeter, the whole series has a stanzaic 
character. In Knights 551-64 = 581-94 the arrangement 


is —uu— * —v. — (4 times) plus — uu — {u — — plus 
T ape (twice) plus -vv AS plus Nem Uem e 
— — uvu — — (twice) plus —  —-uu—u-— (twice) plus 
— — — vu — —. Finally, however, the acatalectic and cata- 


lectic dimeters may appear in simple alternation, and in such 
alternations is probably to be found the origin of the stichic 
use of the trochaic tetrameter and iambic tetrameter. Eupoli- 
dean verse probably developed in similar fashion from alter- 
nating acatalectic and catalectic dimeters. It resembled 
trochaic and iambic verse in having been adapted for use xarà 
Otíyov but differed from them in containing a choriamb, rigidly 
required, in the second part of the first hemistich, while allow- 
ing considerable freedom in the first half of each hemistich. 
The verses most closely related to it include the Cratinean 
UU uu — YU || —u— + — v ~, Priapean — X Um vu —- 


V 


M TN ET us” Epionicum meque dem cm ag d gp eme pee Y EN O — 
and a few others. All are fifteen-syllable verses (except where 


and noted wil.—1961].'' I.-Th. Papadimitriou, l'Avxóveia xai avyyeví 
Atodixa x@da (Athena, 70 [1968] 181), takes notice of the wider use of 
glyconic (‘‘first, second or third glyconic”” according as the choriamb stands 
at the beginning, middle or end of the colon), prevalent in the nineteenth 
century, and the narrower use for the schema 0 0 — uu — u — now generally 
in favor. W. Koster, Traité de métrique grecque* (Leiden 1966) 212, desig- 
nates —uv—0000 and 0000—uu- as dimétre choriambique I and II 
respectively. R. Merkelbach ZPE 1 (1967) 161-62, in discussing twelve lines 
of choriambic dimeter verse possibly preserved from the parabasis of Aris- 
tophanes' Heroes, cites them as the first known examples of stichic Wilamo- 
witziani and calls attention to their close relationship to the Eupolideans in 
the parabasis of the Clouds. 

5 For example, in Knights 302. 

$ The long series of iambic dimeters in Knights 911-38 is followed by 939-40 
Povióuevos éoGiwy évanonviyeing, with a catalectic iambic dimeter com- 
mencing within ¿00íwv. 
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resolution has occurred, and except the Greater Asclepiadean) 
based on a sequence of acatalectic and catalectic cola, and all 
contain a choriamb in the first hemistich. Some at least could 
be used xarà oríxov. Their difference of form depended largely 
on the position of the choriamb in the first hemistich and on 
the presence’ or absence of a choriamb in the second hemi- 
stich. 


James W. POULTNEY 
Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


? For example in the Priapean verse, familiar especially from Catullus 17, 
and consisting of a glyconic followed by a pherecratean. White, pp. 235-38, 
treats, in all, twelve types of tetrameter containing at least one choriamb. 
In the epionicum the acatalectic and catalectic cola stand in the reverse of 
the usual order. The greater asclepiadean, with three choriambs in succes- 
sion, has a total of sixteen, not fifteen syllables. White calls attention to the 
use of some of these tetrameters in recitative passages, including parabases. 


PLATAIAI 


In a volume designed to honor James Oliver in his seniority, 
it may be fitting to reconsider an object from his favorite field. 
In 1892 W. Dittenberger (G VII 1670) published the following 
text of a dedicatory inscription now in the Thebes Museum: 


[A]ápavoo[c] róð’ àyalu’ [Ooapógov ayAaoxdenov] 
[¿]vOáde y[à]c, ó0G40vz: oé[ Bas xávreoot óà Oaüua,] 
[“Jecoduevos ovóáóag xalona@y xóounoev àzapoyaic]. 


The inscription was first published by Haussoullier in BCH 2 
(1878) 589 and tab. 26 no. 1, and in the old catalogue of the 
Museum it is given the number 202. Since Dittenberger's text 
the stone has been reedited by W. Peek.! It was found, along 
with another inscription (/G VII 1671) relating to the worship 
of Demeter, in a heap of stones beside an “ancient well” to the 
east of Kriekouki.? The stone was in two pieces which have 
been cemented together. The koppa, the three-barred sigma 
and the cartwheel theta, incised in a neat, relatively short 
script, suggest a date in the early part of the fifth century. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Demetrios Lazarides, General 
Inspector of Antiquities and Ancient Monuments, I was given 
permission to examine the stone in a restricted area of the 
courtyard of the Thebes Museum in March 1977, along with 
Prof. Colin Edmonson. There are several errors in Ditten- 
berger's transcription of such a nature that his restorations 
cannot stand. In the first line, an alpha is preserved at the right 
of the final mu. In line 2, a clear iota is preserved before the 
first sigma, and between that iota and the preceding gamma is 


1 Hermes 72 (1937) 233; Maria Lazzarini (MAL 19:2 [1976] no. 724) repub- 
lishes Dittenberger's readings. 

? See J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’ Description of Greece (Cambridge 1897) 
5.4-5. The nearby church of the Pantanassa to the east was completely rebuilt 
around 1970. The inscriptions which were built into the old church (Pritchett, 
AJA 61 [1957] 15) seem to have been removed. In referring to Zikos' compan- 
ion as being from ‘‘Megarian Kriekouki'' (p. 14), I seem to have inadvertently 
implied that there were two neighboring Kriekoukis: D. Knoepfler in 
Mélanges . . . offerts à Paul Collart (Lausanne 1976) 270 n. 13. Actually, as I 
confirmed from the natives in 1977, Kriekouki was in the nomos of Megara in 
1906 and was only later reassigned. 
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space for one letter which was lost in the fracture. In line 3, a 
distinct iota is preserved to the right of the last alpha; this was . 
reported by Haussoullier. More important, the alignment of 
the first preserved letters of the three lines is such as to require 
a letter to the left of the epsilon. Indeed, Peek believed that he 
found a trace of a tau, which, however, we could not see. The 
following text may be offered:? 


[A]ánuavoo[c] róð” àyalua [---] 
[é]vOGde y” [elicogdovtt oé[Bas - - - ] 
[Tleroapevós, ovóáóag xai [ - - - ] 


Foucart (BCH 3 [1879] 134-36) earlier suggested that 
Teisamenos was a dedicant. Kaibel (RM 34 [1879] 197) be- 
lieves that the names of three dedicants, of whom Teisamenos 
was named first, were given in line 3.* He completes line 2 with 
the following text: oé[ Bas 0écav ávéges oide -]. E. S. Roberts 
favors an unlikely suggestion of H. Röhl’ that the word 
ovóáóag is an otherwise unknown ‘‘gentilicium.’’® Peek be- 
lieved it to be a patronymic from Kúdas, a name particularly 
common in Crete (there are seventeen entries for this name in 
the indexes to M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae 1-4 [Rome 
1935—50]; cf. Polybios 22.15, 29.6). Whereas such pat- 
ronymics are frequent in the epic, normal epigraphical usage 
favors Kidavtoc; and nomina in -aç are of course common 
(see Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1 [Munich 1939] 509). 

Herodotos 9.33-36 is our source for the fact that the Elean 
mantis Teisamenos, son of Antiochos, had been brought by the 
Spartans to Plataiai and was the mantis of the Greeks in the 
battle.” Earlier, I suggested that the inscription comes from the 


* For the particle yé with demonstrative adverb or pronoun, see G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin 1878) no. 742, and J. D. Denniston, Greek 
Particles? (Oxford 1954) 120. For xaí linking the last two units of an asyndetic 
series, see Denniston, op.cit. 289. 

4 Also W. Larfeld, Sylloge Inscriptionum Boeoticarum (Berlin 1883) no. 270. 

? Imagines Inscriptionum Graecarum Antiquissimarum (Berlin 1883) no. 
143. 

5 Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 1 (1887) 225-26 no. 223. The names Kúvdas 
and Kvóíag are listed in W. Pape and G. Benseler, Wörterbuch der griechis- 
chen Eigennamen? (Braunschweig 1863 —70) 731. 

? Cf. Pausanias 3.11.6-8. The many references to Teisamenos are collected 
in P. Kett, Prosopographie der historischen griechischen Manteis (Erlangen 
diss. 1966) 71-73. 
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sanctuary of Eleusinian Demeter beside which the Spartan di- 
vision under King Pausanias took up its final position.? A long 
and desperate fight took place just beside the sanctuary (9.62); 
but though the Persians were defeated and many of them fell 
outside of the holy ground, we are told that not a man of them 
entered or died in the sacred grove (9.65). Plutarch (Aristeides 
11) also mentions the sanctuary of Demeter as being very an- 
cient and situated at the foot of Mount Kithairon near Hysiai, a 
town which has been identified with reasonable certainty.? I 
returned in March 1977 with about twenty-five students of the 
American School to the site of the temple, the remains of 
which I described and photographed in Topography I 104-5, 
109, and plates 96-97. We again found fragmentary architec- 
tural remains of the temple twenty-five paces south of the well, 
which is today covered over, in what is now a ploughed field. 
The well is about one hundred yards south of the Kriekouki- 
Daphni road. 

I asked for permission to see the stone, and took the trip to 
Thebes in-the company of an experienced epigraphist, at the 
time unaware of Peek’s correct readings (not noted in SEG), 
because I felt that if Foucart was right about the reading of the 
nomen, instead of Dittenberger's participle, it was more than a 
coincidence that the name of the mantis should appear on an 
inscription found within a short distance of the shrine near 
which the battle took place and where Teisamenos performed 
his act of divination. One must also assume that Kaibel was 
correct in postulating three dedicants instead of two (Peek). 
The name Teisamenos does not occur in Boiotian epigraphy, to 
judge from the index to IG VII, and is otherwise attested only 
for Attic epigraphy, to judge from the Pape-Benseler, Worter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamer*. The date, the place, and 
the deity are in accord. Teisamenos had served the Spartans at 
this very spot. 

Because of the temple and the site of Hysiai, we are able to 
pinpoint the position where Pausanias awaited the enemy. 
With his back to Mount Kithairon, his front, perhaps 1400 
yards long,*” would have been drawn up along the route of the 


8 Herodotos 9.57; Pritchett (supra n. 2) 27. 

? See Pritchett (supra n. 2) 12-15; Studies in Greek Topography 1 (Berkeley 
1965) 104-6; 2 (1969) 178-80. 

© So A. R. Burn, Persia and the Greeks (London 1962) 536. 
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Kriekouki (Erythrai) - Darimari (Daphni) road, with the right 
wing at the gully which forms a tributary to the stream which 
Grundy has labelled A6,!! and the left extending westwards 
across the ridge which now carries Kriekouki (Grundy’s 
"Ridge 1").? 

About the terrain of the battle, one observation may be of- 
fered concerning the absence of any mention of the Persian 
cavalry from Herodotos' account of the final phase of the bat- 
tle. J. A. R. Munro postulates that Herodotos was definitely 
wrong on this point, misled perhaps by his informants.'? Ufer 
supposes that Pausanias was able to retire south of the rocky 
base of Kithairon so that he was on ground unsuitable for 
Persian cavalry.!* Herodotos (9.60), however, strongly 
suggests that Pausanias' march was harried by the onset of the 
Persian cavalry, and it is possible that its attacks were intended 
to hold up the Lakedaimonians until the Persian infantry could 
arrive. A facile answer to the problem has been that Pausanias 
defeated Mardonios "because he somehow contrived to fight 
them on ground unsuited for cavalry.'”** This solution, as C. 


U The stream A6 would be my candidate for the river called Moloeis by 
Herodotos (9.57.2). For the meaning of the word zoraguóc, see Pritchett, To- 
pography 1 (supra n. 9) 67. 

? Cf. Pritchett (supra n. 2) 27. For Grundy's maps, see The Battle of 
Plataea (London 1894) facing p. 76; and The Great Persian War (London 1901) 
facing p. 590. Part of his map is reproduced in C. Hignett, Xerxes' Invasion of 
Greece (Oxford 1963) 290. In his earlier publication, Grundy identified the 
Moloeis with his AS, but in the later publication (p. 495) he thought A6 more 
probable. Herodotos had stated (9.61.3) that before the Lakedaimonian 
charge, while the omens were still adverse, Pausanias had prayed to Hera for a 
favorable issue, with his face turned towards the Heraion of Plataiai. This does 
not prove that the temple was visible from where he stood, as supposed by 
Ufer (in J. Kromayer [editor], Antike Schlachtfelder 4 [Berlin 1924—31] 130 
and 141). But even so, we are dealing with an army estimated to be of 11,500 
men, spread out over a considerable area, and if one stands high up on the 
ridge immediately to the west of the temple-site, he sees part of modern Kokla, 
west of the site of Plataiai. 

8 “The Campaign of Plataea," JHS 24 (1904) 163. 

M (Supra n. 12) 159-60; cf. 139. Ufer is followed by Wardman, Historia 8 
(1959) 58 n. 21. 

5 The solution is implied by the language of Plutarch, Aristeides 11.7. A. 
Boucher, "La bataille de Platées d’après Hérodote," RA? 2 (1915) 303, 
suggested that the Lakedaimonian left rested on the mountain and the right at 
the steep slope of a river (Moloeis). W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and 
Naval Developments (Cambridge 1930) 52-53, says that the Greek flanks were 
protected by Mount Kithairon and a wall! 
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Hignett has pointed out,*? “is at variance with the natural in- 
terpretation of the evidence in Herodotos,’’ and is now con- 
tradicted by the features of the terrain. The streams which flow 
down from Kithairon offer no formidable barrier, and the ter- 
rain here is no rougher than that leading into the Dryoskephalai 
Pass, where we are told that the Persian cavalry had earlier 
wrought havoc. It is evident that Xerxes’ cavalry could not 
charge—in the modern sense—a phalanx of spearmen. This, of 
course, is the usual view, but it was reached without consid- 
eration of terrain, and I suggest that the topography confirms 
the theory. Hignett ([supra n. 12] 45) writes, "The history of 
the Persian Wars shows that an unbroken phalanx of Greek 
spearmen could not be successfully charged by cavalry.” See 
also G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age 1 
(London 1911) 278; and W. W. Tarn (supra n. 15) 53.7 

The sketch-map published as pl. 1, based on the 1:50,000 
Greek General Staff map, presents the topographical 
checkpoints as I would now identify them, and is intended to 
supplement the map published as fig. 7 in Topography 1 (supra 
n. 9) 117. 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 


16 (Supra n. 12) 335. 
17 3, K. Anderson, Ancient Greek Horsemanship (Berkeley 1961) 151 and n. 


61, notes that the Persian tactics were to skirmish with missiles and then to 
wheel round out of harm's way after the missiles had been thrown. 


DEUX INSCRIPTIONS DE L'EPOQUE 
IMPERIALE EN ATTIQUE 


I. Sur la loi d'un éranos 


Michel Fourmont copia, dans son voyage en Gréce en 
1729 — 1730, une inscription à Liopési, au pied du versant Est 
de l'Hymette. Elle fut publiée par Boeckh dans CIG, I, 126 
et elle fut, en 1896, l'objet d'observations perspicaces d’ Ad. 
Wilhelm pour des passages difficiles dans les Serta Herteli- 
ana.? Elle comprend deux parties, l'une en vers d’où l'on ne 


! Pp. 231-235: Ein attisches Vereinsgesetz. Wilhelm étudie là avec com- 
préhension la copie de Fourmont et la justifie sur divers points. Peu aprés 
il étudia à Paris les copies mémes de Fourmont et constata que bien des 
erreurs venaient d'Emmanuel Bekker, qui avait copié pour Boeckh les papiers 
du voyageur. Il le notait dans le cas présent, Anz. Ak. Wien 1901, n. XVIII, 
Bericht über gr. Inschriften in Paris, 9-10 (cet article a été oublié dans la 
réimpression des Akademische Schriften de Wilhelm, III, bien qu'il figurát 
dans les deux bibliographies de ce savant publiées en 1952 et 1960). Il 
relevait que, dans les copies de Fourmont, les lignes 43 et 44 étaient telles 
qu'il les avait rétablies aprés interversion et qu'une croix dans la marge y 
signalait l'ordre exact de ces lignes. Il a signalé que déjà O. Benndorf avait 
constaté, d'aprés les papiers, la correction de Fourmont pour les dessins des 
monuments figurés. Disons aussi que Montfaucon, qui avait vu ces papiers, 
relevait le soin minutieux de Fourmont dans ses copies (H. Omont, Missions 
arch. fr., 1, 655-656). Ad. Wilhelm écrivait encore, loc. cit., ‘‘Les premières 
copies, dans leur fidélité compréhensive souvent surprenante, sont constam- 
ment supérieures aux copies [de Bekker], qui sont assez souvent (nicht selten) 
défigurées par de grossières négligences”?. Voir en général R. Philol. 1944, 
19-20, sur un fragment d'Athénes (confirmé par une trouvaille de l'Agora, 
Bull. Epigr. 1946—47, 81), avec la longue note 2 de la page 19; cf. aussi 
Hellenica, XI-XII, 339, n. 4. Malgré la réhabilitation continue de Fourmont, 
honnéte homme et copiste consciencieux, depuis les articles de Wilhelm, 
dés la fin du XIX* siécle, on lit encore des jugements étonnants de savants 
qui ont omis de s'informer de la question. Ainsi Th. Reinach, REG 1918, 
93: ‘‘Fourmont, faussaire ou mystificateur intermittent, était en méme 
temps un copiste médiocre [et en 1729—1730!] tandis que M. De Ricci est 
un copiste excellent’; A. J. Beattie, Cl. Quart., 45 (1951), 46 (cf. Bull. Epigr. 
1954, 119): "Les copies d'inscriptions de Fourmont sont notoirement sans 
soin; à l'occasion son zéle pour corriger et suppléer les restes visibles 
aboutissent à une vraie 'forgerie' ’’ [précisément le texte méme qu'étudie B. 
contredit cette affirmation]; mais il était capable de rendre fidélement des 
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peut tirer à peu prés rien, et l'autre en prose sous le titre 
Nôuos égavioróv. Elle est à placer à l'époque impériale sous 
Parchonte Tauriscos, pour lequel manque toujours un autre 
texte permettant un essai de classement.? Le texte adopté par 
J. Kirchner, 7G, 11?, 1369, est ainsi présenté pour le passage 
qui m'intéresse ici: 
31 [Mnlôevi é£éoto ioufévlas ic tv osuvorárzgv 
oûvodoy Ty égaviorÓv rolv àv doxi- 
uaoôÿ el dor: d[yvlôs xai evosPHc xai ày- 
a[06]c: doxwualérw ÔÈ 6 rpooráras [xai] 
35 [6] doylegaviotns xai ó yoQuuateds xai 
36 [oi] tania xai aovóixot - - - - 
9 -------- avéavétw ÔÈ 
40 ó ¿pavos &gioteuaas - - -? 


textes qui l'intéressaient et l'intriguaient, notamment ceux qui étaient en 
écriture archaique; dans le cas présent, il a apparemment rapporté une 
inscription en dialecte laconien sans essayer de l'élucider ou de la corriger. 
L'authenticité du document n'a jamais été mise en doute, bien que des 
commentateurs avec une triste expérience des 'Fourmont's ways' aient 
naturellement hésité à entreprendre une restitution"; de la Laconie et des 
fouiles anglaises à Sparte sont venues justement des réhabilitations de 
Fourmont. Plus encore M. Guarducci, Epizrafia greca, I (1967), traitant des 
faux (cf. Bull. Epigr. 1968, 4), a fait bonne place à Fourmont, p. 490: ‘‘Au 
XVIII* siécle, parmi ceux qui se distinguérent le plus pour les productions de 
faux sur papier, émerge la figure d'un Frangais, l'abbé Michel Fourmont 
(1699—1745). Dans l’Attique, le Péloponése, Lesbos et Chios, *“Fourmont 
copia pas trop exactement de nombreux textes épigraphiques, et à ces copies 
il ajouta un tas de textes faux qu'il affirmait avoir copiés dans des lieux 
variés". Le lecteur est renvoyé avec confiance aux pages de Boeckh, aujour- 
d'hui dépassées et réfutées, et à celles de Larfeld (1907), ignorant du travail 
de révision accompli. M. Guarducci trouverait comme excuses ‘‘une certaine 
forfanterie ingénue ou l'astuce de marchands d'antiquités qui, abusant de 
sa crédulité [?], l'attiraient dans leurs rets’’. On se demande s'il y avait des 
fabricants d'inscriptions fausses dans I Attique et le Péloponése ottomans en 
1729—1730; cela paraît exclu en considérant l'histoire générale et celle de la 
Turcocratie. 

? S. Follet, Athènes au II et au III* siècle, Etudes chronologiques et 
prosopographiques (1976), 512 et 518: “II° ou III* siècle”; surtout 158, n. 2: 
“le décret d'éranistes 1369, réédité par F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités 
grecques (1969), n? 53, pp. 104-105 et attribué (sans justification) à la fin du 
II* siècle”; autres Tauriscos dans trois inscriptions d'Athénes; ''il est peu 
probable que ces Tauriscos aient un rapport avec l'archonte (tous ces 
rapprochements sont dus à P. Graindor, Chronologie, n? 190, pp. 274-275, 
qui range Tauriscos parmi les 'archontes de date incertaine”)”. 

3 Pai supprimé les parenthéses ou les points sous les lettres pour les 
restitutions et corrections qui étaient certaines. 
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Il y a donc, au début, des prescriptions sur la dokimasie 
pour l'entrée dans l'éranos*; aux lignes 39-40 la régle qui va 
m'occuper, avant de préciser les sévéres sanctions contre le 
membre qui fait de l'agitation. Le mot éziquAotiuíaig se lit 
aussi chez Ch. Michel? ou chez J. Wondeling dans une dis- 
sertation sur Eranos.® Le dictionnaire de Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
s.v., a enregistré cet hapax avec la traduction endowment et, 
ce qui est à la fois approbation et réserve, ‘‘prob. in JG, II’, 
1369 (II A. D.; pl(ural)””.? 

Auparavant, depuis Boeckh, on coupait les mots: ézi 
quiotemiais; ainsi chez Dittenberger, CIA, III, 23, chez Wil- 
helm, chez Ziehen. Il est vrai que chez eux il n'y a pas de 
traduction ou d'explication. F. Poland? écrivait seulement: 
“les mots avEavéetw dé 6 ¿pavos éni plAoteimiats ont assuré- 
ment avant tout un sens général méme s'ils peuvent se rap- 
porter à des conditions financiéres’’, ce qui n'éclaire pas le 
lecteur. 

Le tournant fut pris par W. Crónert en 1907!? et le mot 
éxipiAotivia: a des lors fait tâche d'huile." Après l'article 


4 Pour un texte d'association à l'époque impériale méme avec cette clause, 
je citerai le réglement à Pergame Ath. Mitt. 1907 (H. Hepding), 295-297, n° 18. 
Les membres doivent réunir les deux tiers des suffrages, xai ¿av Óóoxiuac0Got[v 
VIO TOY ....]vov, ottwso ueréyety tod ovvedpiov (1. 3-5); les fils des 
membres pour y entrer seront eux aussi soumis à la dokimasia et paieront 
un droit d'entrée de 50 deniers, Óoxiuao0Éévrag u£v xai avrodo, drdóvras ds 
elonAvotov (ónváoia) v' (I. 7-9; méme elonAvotov pour une autre catégorie 
de fils de membres. L'éditeur montre, d'aprés la trouvaille au gymnase des 
neoi et la présence simultanée de péres et de fils, qu'il s'agit du collége des 
presbyteroi ou de la gérousie. Suivi par F. Poland, Gesch. gr. Vereinswesens, 
pp. 546-547. 

5 Recueil inscr. gr., Suppl. I, n. 1563; paru en 1912. 

$ Groningen 1961; 90-9]. 

7 Pour l'arbitraire de cette datation, voir ci-dessus note 2. 

8 Leges Graec. Sacrae, 11(1906), n. 47. 

? Loc. cit. (1909), 291, note. 

19 Jahreshefte, 10 (1907), Beiblatt, 99-102: Eine attische Inschrift. 

11 Cet article est nommé dans le lemme de F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées 
des cités grecques (1969), n. 53, qui écrivait encore éxi quiotemuiais. Mais 
pas un mot d'explication dans le commentaire, ni dans l'apparat critique pour 
signaler éziqiAoreuiatg, qui se trouve pourtant dans trois des publications 
signalées dans son lemme, Crónert, Michel et Kirchner. L. 35, il admet 
qu'il faut corriger en doxtegpaviorís, et ne mentionne pas que Crónert a 
justifié la forme doxuegaviorás de Fourmont par des mots qui ont à l'époque 
impériale cette forme doy: avant voyelle: Goyuavoóc et bien d'autres (cf. 
aextegets). 
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excellent de Wilhelm, dit-il, “on achoppera seulement encore 
à un passage: 39... mì gtAotetuiatc’’. Il cite pour l'écarter 
un passage de Démosthéne qui n'a en effet rien à voir ici. 
"Qu'on lise donc &xigioriuouc. Le mot éxigiAoviuéouaa est 
attesté dans le Thesaurus dans le sens de largior chez Libanius 
et chez des Byzantins,!? où donc le sens de la préposition est 
déjà défraichi, mais qui apparait ici cependant dans toute sa 
force: que les biens de l'association s'accroissent par d'autres 
fondations futures". 

C'était méconnaítre un sens largement attesté de ¿mí avec 
le datif dans les inscriptions de l'époque impériale. Dans le 
méme volume de la revue de Vienne, sans parler de la loi 
attique des éranistes, Ad. Wilhelm‘? restituait dans une in- 
scription honorifique de la région d'Odessos: &[x'] émiddo8t 
yonudtwrv dogavta tv nowtny óoyrjv!*; dans une d'Eleusis: 
ág&avra tpv émvvuov aoynv éni uediuvo xai dexanévte 
doayuaic,'* et aussi dans une inscription pour une prétresse. !? 
Il expliquait: ‘il s'agit des prestations spéciales auxquelles on 
s'engageait pour le cas d'une élection à une fonction". Il y 
revenait plus tard! en citant, avec Eleusis, un texte de Pana- 
mara de Stratonicée!? et un autre d’Apateira dans la vallée du 
Caystre. J'ai pu dés lors ajouter des exemples trés divers.!? 
D’après tout cela on peut dire que l'expression éxrí avec le 
datif dans ces textes relatifs à des fonctions assumées a deux 


12 Le renvoi à Libanius dans Liddell-Scctt-Jones. 

13 Jahreshefte, 10 (1907), Inschrift aus Pagai, 29. 

14 L'inscription provenait de Dionysoupolis du Pont Gauche et fut rééditée 
avec bibliographie par G. Mihailov, IGBulg., I, 16. Celui-ci écrivait àv 
émtddoet. J'ai fait observer dans le compte rendu du Corpus de Bulgarie, 
R. Phil. 1959, 204-205, qu'on ne pouvait tirer de là un sens, que le premier 
éditeur, Constantin Jiretek, n'avait noté aprés l'epsilon que deux barres, 
que l'article de Wilhelm, ignoré, restituait ici é[’] &rióóott, que la photo- 
graphie d'estampage publiée par G. Mihailov ne permettait de voir que deux 
barres verticales; je rappelais, avec les articles de Wilhelm, mes propres 
citations avec l'inscription de Bulgarie dans mes Gladiateurs, pp. 193-194; 
G. Mihailov, dans sa deuxiéme édition refondue (1970), adopta la lecture 
én’ éxiddcet. 

Wa JG, 12, 3546. 

15 Sylloge?, 1111, 1. 60-61; IG, 1”, 2361. Voir ci-après. 

16 Sitz, Ak. Berlin 1933, 854. 

17 BCH 1904, 24, n. 3: doxetepeió zí (écrit el) ve ddot àoyvoíov xai 
nad éni tfj xaraoxevij orods tf); xañovuévns dAafiavgc. 

!8 Voir note 14; Gladiateurs et R. Phil. 1959. Encore ci-aprés. 
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aspects. Le premier est le plus rarement attesté, mais il est 
aussi normal que le second. Il désigne les avantages que se 
sont assurés des gens en assumant une fonction. Ainsi à 
Ephése!? pour les sacerdoces qu'assument trois personnes 
dans l'association des Démétriastes, l'un d'Artémis, une 
femme de Sébasté Déméter Karpophoros, le troisiéme ''des 
nouveaux Dioscures’’, fils de Drusus César,?? Óxwc oov 
ozáoxyovouv teosic ià Biov éxi duuorpia xai adettoveynoia; 
les prétres auront le privilége d'une double part et de l'exemp- 
tion des liturgies, comme il est si souvent précisé dans les 
lois sacrées, spécialement pour l'achat des sacerdoces mis en 
vente par la cité; dans ce cas ces personnes ont fait les frais 
en une année des charges de xoountnav te xai yvuvaotaoyiav 
xai VUXTEQLVÑAV xai $ópgozaooyíav.?! C'est de méme facon 
que des concours sont célébrés à Pogla éxi avdgidot vouociv 
[xai Boluetor xai Boabeiois xai reumuaotw, ou bien [zi] 
dvdo.dow xal Boafeíow xal veu uao]. Du méme ordre 
les concours [érirelovuévoic [èni te] orepávo xai óó£&g 
mooixa, avec pour récompense la couronne et la gloire (con- 
cours stéphanites) et non de l'argent.?? 


19 J. Keil, SEG, IV, 515; Johanneskirche, n. 37. 

20 La prétresse de Déméter, Servilia Secunda, doit étre la fille du premier, 
Bassus (cf. 1. 6: uerû Tv xaiôwv). Le prêtre des nouveaux Dioscures doit 
étre le fils; à sa jeunesse correspond bien le sacerdoce des jeunes princes 
impériaux; pour un cas semblable, à Thessalonique, pur un fils défunt de 
Marc Aurèle devenu 0cóc (AoofjAwc) dovABoc, voir Hellenica, Y, chap. IV; 
cf. Bull. Epigr. 1946—47, 139; 1949, 92 (culte au gymnase; maintenant 7G, 
X 1, 236); 1950, 134, pp. 171-172. 

21 Je dois revenir sur ces fonctions dans une étude sur le culte de Déméter 
à Ephése, aprés le substantiel commentaire de J. Keil dans Johanneskirche, 
et sur le titre de Déméter zoò xóAgwg. 

?2 Voir Bull. Epigr. 1961, 747. La nouvelle inscription confirmait ma 
restitution de la seconde, Et. Anat., 340, n. 8, au lieu du texte des éditions 
précédentes: [oóv te] àvógiGotv xai BoaBelors xai reun[Oévra D']. Là aussi 
sur le sens de tiunua, gratification pour les représentations où il n'y a pas de 
prix, et sur les statues des vainqueurs, avec leurs socles, élevés obligatoire- 
ment par l’agonothète. Voir Gladiateurs, p. 193, n. 5, pour la bonne ponctua- 
tion et le sens de ¿mì ávógidow dans OGI, 566, à Termessos la Petite: 
ovotnoduevov ... navyyvow àyQvov ... ¿mi advdgidow xai Béuaci», 
xataredoindta xai vouds roig noAsizas Ev v yoóvo tç navnyboeews. 

237. Sardis, 13, 1. 14. Cela explique trés précisément le sens de Pollux, 
III, 145: ovurniéxeoBas ... megi tov orepavov i) éni t OTEPÁVO, negi 
poivixos 7) éxi qoívixi, aussi xeoi BoaPeiov 1j éni Boapeio. 
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D'autre part, il s’agit dans les exemples rassemblés par Wil- 
helm et dans la plupart de ceux que j’ai ajoutés de la libéralité 
promise pour obtenir une magistrature. Je relèverai seulement 
d'abord IG, II*, 3546, à Eleusis: dogavra thy Énwvuuov àoyrv 
Emi ueÓ(uvo xai óexazévre dgayuaic et aussi xfovxa BovÂñc 
xai Onuov yevóuevov ixi Onvagiots óval; on a promis de verser 
2 deniers à chaque citoyen pour devenir héraut du Conseil et du 
Peuple, et un médimne de blé et 15 drachmes pour la magistra- 
ture éponyme; un tel exemple précise én’ émiddoet yonuóvov, 
éni ddcet Goyvotov. Le mot giAotiuía apparait dans l'inscrip- 
tion d'Apateira?* en 206—207, deux fréres ont été logistes de 
l'établissement des Apateirénoi, Aoyioreboavtec thc 
Arateignvóv xa[vou]íag .. . ¿xt uà pidotemío; ils ont fait 
une seule libéralité pour cette magistrature à deux. D'ailleurs 
“ils ont ajouté encore une libéralité supplémentaire et non 
promise: aprés la reddition des comptes, sur la ferme in- 
sistance d'une personne,?? £Ócxav rag’ éavtõv EEwOev*® eic 
tHY émtoxevnv tov ueyáAov Balaviov &oyvoíov (ônvéoia) 
ov’. 


24 L'édition IGR, IV, 1662 est périmée parce que les éditeurs n'ont pas 
utilisé les nouvelles lectures de J. Keil et A. von Premerstein, JI? Reise in 
Lydien (1914), n. 116. 

25 [xai] Óóvrec tov Aóy[ov x]arà THY aporporrv tod aEtodoywtdtov T(itov) 
Pia(oviov) Aevxiov ‘légaxog et la suite. Pour le sens de agotoony, voir 
notamment Anat. St. Buckler (1939), 236-233 (avec ce texte d' Apateira); Bull. 
Epigr. 1976, 738. Ce personnage &ftoAoy@tatosg ‘‘est connu depuis peu par 
l'inscription d'une base à l'Agora d'Ephése comme un citoyen notable 
d'Ephése'" (Keil et von Premerstein). L'inscription fut publiée par J. Keil, 
Ephesos, III (1923), n. 62. Hiérax, d'une famille qui eut la cité romaine sous 
les Flaviens, était le fils d'un ótoo dotáoxns, titres qu'avait aussi son 
frére (ainé, je pense; le cognomen Ménandros est aussi celui du pére); il 
était parent cuvxAmgtixàv xai dratixdv. Il remplit dans la cité les magistratures 
de secrétaire du peuple, de prytane et de gymnasiarque et 'il remplit toute 
magistrature pour sa patrie avec zèle et générosité”, pidoteiuos. On voit le 
poids qu'il pouvait avoir dans un village du territoire d'Ephése, tel qu'était 
Apateira, et ce que signifiait sa protropé. Il me paraít normal d'admettre 
qu'il avait à Apateira un grand domaine où il résidait à l'occasion; d’où son 
intervention dans les affaires du village. Il est plaisant de voir qu'un homme 
de cette situation et de cette richesse insistait pour que deux hommes du 
village ajoutassent à leur summa honoraria un cadeau gracieux de 250 deniers. 
L'examen des deux inscriptions fait pénétrer profondément dans un aspect 
social des rapports de la grande ville et de ses notables avec un village du 
territoire. 

?6 Sur ce mot, parfois mal compris, voir notamment Ad. Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt. 
1926, 13; Bull. Epigr. 1954, 24, p. 103 en baut. 
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Au Pirée, au début du HI‘ siècle, chez les orgéons de la 
déesse sémitique Evrooia Bea BeAáAa et des divinités qui 
l'entourent, des femmes ont été prétresses pour un an, en 
faisant de grands frais, iéoevat ai pos éviavróv dvalouata 
rotnoaoat ueyóAa; suivent quatorze noms, tous avec pa- 
tronyme et démotique.?? Or, au nom de la onzième, du deme 
de Lamptrai, est jointe cette précision: /egacauévy tó D' eni 
taic avtaic ptAoteimiats. Il faut interpréter ces mots exacte- 
ment dans l'ensemble étudié plus haut. Elle a assumé la prétrise 
en faisant la méme promesse de libéralités comme summa 
honoraria.*® A quoi s'applique l'expression ‘‘les mêmes 
libéralités”? Je suppose qu'il ne s'agit pas proprement des 
mémes libéralités que les autres prétresses ont faites; mais 
prétresse, elle seule, pour la seconde fois, elle a fait la méme 
générosité que lors de sa premiére prétrise, sans en abaisser 
le taux sous prétexte que c'était la seconde fois, et alors qu'on 
n'avait peut-être pas trouvé une postulante nouvelle. - 

Ainsi chez les éranistes à Liopési il n'y avait pas, dans leur 
loi constitutive, le souhait que la fortune de l'éranos fut accrue 
par des fondations, éxmiqpiloriyiass.?? Il était prescrit que 
dorénavant le nombre des éranistes serait augmenté par 
l'admission de postulants qui auraient fait la promesse de 
générosités pour leur entrée dans l'association, avgavétw dé 
6 Egavos Ext puiotwuiaus; c'était une condition. Il faut renoncer 
à Phapax éniquAotiuíat, endowment, et revenir à l'ancienne 
lecture maintenant expliquée. 


27 Sylloge?, 1111; IG, II?, 2361. 

28 Note 24 de Dittenberger, transportée de Sylloge?, 739: ‘Eadem intel- 
leguntur, quae sunt n. 38, 39 ávaAóuata ueyóAa"'. Il ajoutait un renvoi à 
Sylloge?, 416=Sylloge?, 883, lettre de Caracalla à Philadelphie de Lydie au 
sujet de son ami Julianus, avec sa note 6, où il précise le rapport fréquent 
entre qguiotiuia et la summa honoraria; il conjecture qu'il s'agit de la 
philotimia de Julianus pour les magistratures, qu'il demande à exercer à 
Philadelphie et non à Sardes, et méme précisément pour la grande prétrise 
des Augustes, dzó Tv Xagóiavóv tig Tv tio raroídos petaGetvat 
guAoreiuíav. 

29 L'impératif adéavérw ne se prête pas à l'expression d'un souhait de 
devenir riche. 
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Il. Un concours et Hérode Atticus 


A Képhisia, qui a fourni une série des hermés d'Hérode 
Atticus, l'un d'eux, publié en dernier lieu par J. Kirchner, 
IG, IP, 3968, rappelle lui aussi le souvenir du trophimos 
Polydeukión!: 


et 


owa IloAvótvxíova 
¿xt àyovoOérov 
[Oo]. govAAÍov HoAvósóxov, 


oí óapóoqóoot 
éni doyovroc Atovvoiov, 
6 Ilioviíov 16 Evnogos 
Pihooéoanic Ilgotayógac 
8  Ovfowoc Ocdgihoc 
Kóouos Mnvodwoos 
Mntoópios 20 Xevoéows 
"AQLOTOXOATNS "AOHVALOS 
12 Aevxtos Dilnrás 
Kaotavós "EAE 
Eioíóoroc 24 "Exapoódiros 
15 Aeoydons KaAAíveixog 


L'archonte Dionysios était placé, encore chez Kirchner 
d'aprés P. Graindor, vers les années 148—150. S. Follet a 
montré récemment, en partant de la mention des Quintilii dans 
Ja lettre de Marc Auréle publiée par J. H. Oliver, que cet 
archonte était à placer en 173—174.? On sait quelles furent les 
manifestations de la douleur d'Hérode pour les morts succes- 
sives et également prématurées de ses trois trophimoi Achille, 
Memnon et Polydeukión. 

L'agonothéte mentionné, Vibullius Polydeukés, faisait 
partie de la famille d'Hérode Atticus; à quel titre exactement, 
on en a discuté et la précision n'a pas d'importance ici.? 
Polydeukión lui-méme en faisait partie.* La base fut élevée, 


! Le domaine d'Hérode Atticus à Képhisia lui était particuliérement cher. 
Là fut enterré Polydeukión, et déjà aussi la femme d'Hérode Atticus, Regilla, 
et une de ses filles. Cf. P. Graindor, Hérode Atticus et sa famille (1930), 
117, avec la note 3. 

? Athènes au I et au 111" siècle (1976), 6-7; argumentation détaillée dans 
REG 1977, 47-54: La datation de l'archonte Dionysios (IG, IF, 3968); ses 
conséquences archéologiques, littéraires et épigraphiques. 

? Cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 30; 117, n. 2. 

* Cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 117. 
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pour honorer Polydeukión devenu #ows, par vingt rabdo- 
phores. De tout temps il y eut des rabdophores ou des rab- 
douques non seulement dans les concours, mais dans les 
processions ou pour la consultation à l'oracle de Koropé dans 
la Magnésie thessalienne. A l'époque impériale ils montent 
en dignité, comme l'ont fait dans les sanctuaires les néocores, 
les zacores, les cleidouques. On trouve alors, comme ici, des 
inscriptions qui associent l’agonothète et les porteurs de 
baguettes, pour lesquels se répand l'appellation synonyme de 
mastigophores, qui a pour synonyme encore 4LaoOttyovóHot. 
Ainsi en Kibyratide, à Termessos-prés-d’Oinoanda, dans une 
fondation pour un concours, il y a, nommés pour trois jours, 
des sébastophores, porteurs des images impériales, et des 
mastigophores. A Oinoanda méme, l'agonothéte d'un concours 
institué par fondation nomme vingt mastigophores (méme 
chiffre qu'à Képhisia) qui, dans tel costume et avec leurs 
fouets, assureront le bon ordre dans les théátres suivant les 
instructions de l'agonothéte." A Perge,? un ménage de grands 
prétres et agonothétes a honoré par une inscription les masti- 
gophores qui les ont assistés: l'éiog K(a) (otoz Kopvo?rogc xai 
KAavóía, Etuniov dig xai [O]afíov Ovyátgo, Téorvlia? 
doyieoeis xai aywvoGéra: éx vÀv tdiwy tots [2]v' avrov 
paoteiyopooñoavrac.** Dans la méme ville on avait trouvé 


5 Pour ce dernier cas, voir Hellenica, V, chapitre II. Rappelons le róle de 
ces personnages d’aprés les inscriptions dans les mystéres d'Andania, aux 
fêtes d'Ilion, comme aux Pythia de Delphes. Pour ces derniers, voir le texte 
de Lucien, Adv. Indoct., 8-10 (J. H. Krause, Die Pythien, Nemeen und 
Isthmien, Leipzig, 1841, 47). Pour les Sébasta de Néapolis, J. Olympia, 56, 
1. 24 et 51. 

$ G. Cousin, BCH 1900, 340; cf. R. Phil. 1939, 124-125. 

7 Inscription inédite de 117 trés longues lignes aimablement communiquée 
par son futur éditeur, M. Worrle. 

8 B. Pace, Annuario It. At., 3 (1916—1920), 30, n. 1; SEG, II, 704. 

? Deux noms ont été rétablis dans SEG: Kaíotos par Tod au lieu de KAíotoc; 
[d ]aBíov et [GA]afíov ayant été proposés par l'éditeur, le premier fut adopté 
dans SEG, car il ne manque qu'une lettre. J'ajoute qu'on doit avoir ici le nom 
de la mère, quelque nom féminin en .afiov. Les deux noms au génitif ont 
été interprétés de facon impossible par B. Pace qui ne comprenait pas dis: 
"Claudia figlia di Fabio o di Flavio e nipote di Eumelos"'; le óíg n'indique pas 
le grand-pére de Tertulla, mais Eumélos, le pére, avait un Eumélos comme 
pére. 

10 La restitution évidente 2x' avrov a été rétablie par W. Crónert; l'éditeur 
écrivait [D ]z' aúrdv, ce qui n'a pas de sens. Selon B. Pace, Cornutus et 
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déjà une inscription de mastigophores.!! Sur deux blocs se 
raccordant et brisés en haut, on a lu: KAI ... v / oí éxi 
a[vitóv! jaoreryopooíloavres | thy Bousíóa. Les éditeurs 
commentaient: '"d'aprés le mot t7v Bwueida, Vinscription 
semble se rapporter à la dédicace d'un petit autel faite à 
quelque divinité par diverses personnes, ou, peut-étre mieux, 
par diverses catégories de personnes, dont il ne reste de men- 
tion que pour la derniere". Ayant évoqué les concours 
d'Artémis, ils ajoutaient que ''les agonothétes étaient nommés 
probablement dans les premiéres lignes de l'inscription, dans 
laquelle devaient aussi étre rappelés les jeux à l'occasion 
desquels (x° adr@v) ces mastigophores exerçaient leurs 
fonctions”. La formule &x' a?vóv ne peut se rapporter à des 
concours, mais aux agonothétes comme dans l'autre inscrip- 
tion: les mastigophores qui ont servi sous ces agonothètes. Il 
devait y avoir à Pergé la coutume que les agonothétes et leurs 
mastigophores se fassent honneur les uns aux autres. Les 
agonothétes sont sans doute dans ce cas aussi le ménage qui 
assume le culte impérial. 

Dans l'inscription de Képhisia, de quel concours s'agit-il? 
Les éditeurs ou commentateurs n'en ont pas parlé. En dernier 
lieu seulement S. Follet écrivait, p. 6, n. 5: “Rien ne permet 
d'identifier la féte dans laquelle l'agonothéte et les rabdophores 
ont joué un róle””. Pourtant le silence sur le nom de la féte 
ne serait pas compréhensible, dans la multiplicité des concours 
à Athénes, s'il ne ressortait pas pour les lecteurs antiques de 
l'inscription elle-méme. C'était un concours célébré par Hérode 
Atticus en l'honneur du défunt lui-méme et l'on comprend 
alors que l'agonothéte Vibullius Polydeukés ait été un parent 
d'Hérode Atticus et d'autre part un parent de Polydeukión.'? 
C'était une des manifestations de sa douleur. D’aprés Lucien, 
Démonax, 24, Hérode Atticus faisait préparer le repas du 


Tertulla ‘‘ont fait une dédicace à leurs mastigophores””; non, il les ont honorés. 
"Yl est trés probable que les concours sacrés où ces agonothétes ont joué 
leur róle sont les concours célébrés en l'honneur d'Artémis de Perge; la 
présence de femmes dans le sacerdoce me »arait une confirmation’’. Cela 
n'est pas admissible. Il y a mari et femme parce que ce sont des grands- 
prétres du culte impérial; le concours qu'ils ont célébré tenait à ces fonctions; 
d’où l'absence du nom de la fête. 

11 R, Paribeni et P. Romanelli, Monumenti Antichi, 23 (1914), 68, n. 55. 

12 [ à-dessus voir plus haut notes 3-4. 
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défunt et atteler son char comme s'il allait y monter,!? pour 
la promenade et l'exercice certes; mais cet attelage n'évoque- 
t-il pas aussi les héros homériques? Pour Regilla comme pour 
Polydeukión, il offrait des repas.!^ A cela d'ailleurs se rattache 
le relief au banquet funébre de Braurón avec le nom de 
Polydeukiôn.!* Le héros était représenté au banquet et Hérode 
lui faisait présenter la nourriture dans la villa de Képhisia ou 
dans l'héróon. 

Le titre Hows est en tête sur l'hermés de Polydeukión 
comme sur les hermés IG 3971, 3974, 3975.16 Regilla était 
héroisée!" dans son tombeau-temple entre Képhisia et 
Amarousi!® et elle le fut aussi dans son domaine de la 
Campagne Romaine, le Triopion, auprés des statues de Déméter 
et de Coré.!? Pour le jeune homme, Hérode Atticus aurait pu 
peut-étre, comme on l'a suggéré,?? suivre aussi l'exemple de 
l'héroisation du fows "Avrívooc, culte instituté par Hadrien, 
avec les concours Antinoeia et dans la ville d'Athénes et au 
gymnase,?! comme étaient célébrés de grands Antinoeia dans 
la ville nouvelle d'Antinooupolis en Egypte. Il aurait rivalisé 
avec Hadrien dans la douleur et le deuil, comme il avait d'une 
certaine facon rivalisé dans les constructions. Mais la nouvelle 
date, au lieu de 147—148, écarte du temps d'Hadrien de facon 


13 Cf, Graindor, loc. cit., 117. S. Follet, REG 1977, 50-52, a souligné 
comment sa nouvelle chronologie donnait plus d'actualité à la répartie de 
Démonax, la brochure de Lucien étant en tout cas postérieure à 170 à cause 
de la mention du consulaire Céthégus. Certains ont proposé aprés 177, mort 
d'Hérode Atticus, ou apres 175. 

14 Lucien, loc. cit., xai óeiztvov zagaoxeváóso0ai; 33: "Phyidlav xai 
TloAvéetun óc Lóvras éotiàv. 

15 Voir les images auxquelles renvoie S. Follet: BCH 1963, 710, fig. 17 et, 
dans BCH 1962, 679, fig. 21, le détail de la téte du héros et de celle du cheval 
dans les banquets de l'imagerie funéraire. On ne voit pas sur ces photos, 
semble-t-il, le nom de Polydeukión. Repas et cheval prennent un sens tout 
à fait fort et précis dans le cas de Polydeukión comme on vient de le voir, 
Hérode Atticus faisant présenter des repas et atteler des chevaux. 

16 Pas dans JG, 3969, 3970, 3972, 3973. 

: "Cf, Deneken dans le Lexikon de Roscher, s.v. Heroen, 2552. 

18 Cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 93-94. 

197G, XIV, 1389. Cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 94-100, 214-215; Wilamowitz, 
Marcellus von Side (Kl. Schriften, 1, chap. 12; Abhandl. Ak. Berlin 1928). 

20 Graindor, loc. cit., 118, rapportant cette opinion de Schulthess. 

21 Sur ces concours d'Athenes, S. Follet, Athènes au I° et au HI siècle, 
322-323. 
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trés sensible et l'héroisation était alors répandue dans toutes 
les couches sociales, quelle que füt la variété et l'ampleur des 
cérémonies qui l'accompagnaient. Le rhéteur se rattachait aux 
traditions homériques, aux concours pour les funérailles de 
Patrocle et pour celles d'Achille, cet Achille dont un des 
trophimoi chéris d'Hérode, disciples préférés enlevés tous 
trois en pleine jeunesse comme les deux héros devant Troie, 
portait précisément ou recut le nom.*? 

Il y eut un concours au lieu de l'héróon de Polydeukión, 
héros familial, concours célébré autour de la famille du prince 
de la rhétorique et de Ja fortune. Je l'ai rappelé, l'agonothéte 
fut un parent de Polydeukión?3 et parent d'Hérode Atticus. 
Les rabdophores ne portent ni patronyme ni démotique. Rien 
dans leur nom n'empéche qu'ils soient de naissance libre. Ce 
n'était pas le lieu de donner leur état civil complet. Ils 
n’exerçaient pas une fonction publique,?^ pas plus que le 
personnage principal, l'agonothéte. Ce sont les amis personnels 
dans la famille et l'entourage. 

Cette cérémonie du concours en l'honneur de Polydeukión 
eut lieu pour les obséques méme du jeune homme, ou plutót 
à un faible intervalle, à Képhisia méme, lieu de la sépulture. 
Nous y gagnons d'apprendre la date de la mort de Polydeukión: 
sous l'archontat de Dionysios en 173—174,?^ peu d'années 
avant la mort d'Hérode Atticus lui-même. On comprend 
mieux encore l'état psychologique du rhéteur,—toujours trés 
émotif certes—, avancé en áge, voyant partir devant lui la 
jeunesse aimée, avec déjà Achille et Memnon, l'espoir des 
soins affectueux et de la continuation de l'art. C'était le dernier 


22 Pour cet Achille, voir l'épigramme JG, IP, 3977. L'hermes était prés de 
Varnava, dans la région de collines entre Rhamnonte et Oropos, vallon riant 
et boisé, év toÚTO tà vaner; váxg, váxos est toujours un locus amoenus, 
Hérode Atticus y consacrait le jeune homme à Hermés Ephorios et Nomios, 
dieu des páturages. 

?3 Cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 117, n. 3. | 

24 Ce ne sont pas ‘‘les rabdophores en fonctions sous l'agonothete Vibullius 
Polydeukés, l'année de l'archont Dionysios’’, comme l'écrivait Graindor, ibid. 

25 Elle était placée par Graindor, loc. cit., 118, ''147—148, semble-t-il", 
parce qu'il datait ainsi l'archontat de Dionysios et que Polydeukión est alors 
défunt. 

26 Elle eut lieu vers 177, à Page d'environ 76 ans; cf. Graindor, loc. cit., 
130, d’après Philostrate, Vitae Soph., IL, 1, 37, p. 180 Wright: ereAeóra uév 
oby àugi ta EE nai EBdounxorvta Evvraxi]g yevónevos. 
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coup du destin sur l'homme déjà frappé? et qui s’abandonna 
au désespoir par des manifestations où il cherchait à sentir la 
survie prés de lui et à oublier l'absence, ces manifestations 
qu'on lui a tant reprochées, depuis les Quintilii et Démonax 

' jusqu'à nos érudits modernes,—au nom de quoi? On a toujours 

remarqué que les monuments d'Hérode Atticus pour Poly- 
deukión étaient de loin les plus nombreux. Ce fut le paroxysme 
du désespoir et de la recherche d'une consolation par la 
matérialisation dans les pierres des souvenirs, promenades et 
chasses. On apprend qu'une de ces manifestations fut non 
seulement l'héroisation de Polydeukión, mais la célébration 
d'un concours funébre, comme les Grecs en avaient organisé 
devant Troie pour la mort de Patrocle et d'Achille. Puis 
l'homme ágé perdit le goüt de vivre aprés ce coup; il dépérit, 
Ovvtax?)c yevóuevos, comme dit Philostrate.?8 


Louis ROBERT 


27 Voir la récapitulation de Graindor, loc. cif., 118, pour les deuils, avec ce 
qu'il dit justement et avec compréhension. 

28 On voit quelle est la différence psychologique apportée par la nouvelle 
datation de S. Follet. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE GOVERNORS OF GALATIA: 
A:D. 112-285* 


New evidence and fresh research have refined our knowl- 
edge of the governors of Roman Galatia. For the period 25 
B.C. to A.D. 114 the present writer has already tried to bring 
the information up to date in a forthcoming volume of the 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt. Here, for the 
period after A.D. 114, restrictions on space prevent full discus- 
sion and detailed argumentation, but it is hoped that the follow- 
ing list will at least form the basis for further work. 

After the great consular complex of Galatia-Cappadocia 
was broken down into two separate provinces about A.D. 112, 
Caesennius Sospes was installed as the first praetorian gover- 
nor of a reduced Galatia. A geographical redistribution had 
accompanied this change, all of it a prelude to the final solution 
of the Parthian problem. Quadratus Bassus, last consular gov- 
ernor of the complex, returned to Rome in 112 or early 113 and 
reported to Trajan. Sospes remained in Galatia, and M. Iunius 


* In addition to the standard abbreviations the following have been used 
here: 

Alfóldy, Legionslegaten: G. Alfóldy, Die Legionslegaten der römischen 
Rheinarmeen, Epigraphische Studien 3 (Kóln 1967). 

Alfóldy, Fasti: G. Alfóldy, Fasti Hispanienses (Wiesbaden 1969). 

Babelon, Coll. Wadd.: E. Babelon, Inventaire sommaire de la Collec- 
tion Waddington (Paris 1898). 

Barbieri, Álbo: G. Barbieri, L'Albo senatorio da Settimio Severo a Carino 
193-285 (Rome 1952). 

Birley, Septimius Severus: A. R. Birley, Septimius Severus The African 
Emperor (Oxford 1971). 

Bosch: E. Bosch, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Ankara im Altertum 
(Ankara 1967). 

Corbier, Aerarium Saturni: M. Corbier, L'Aerarium Saturni et L'Aera- 
rium militare, Administration et Prosopographie Sénatoriale (Rome 
1974). 

Corolla Swoboda: Corolla Memoriae Erich Swoboda Dedicata (Graz 1966). 

Eck, Senatoren: W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian, Vestigia 
13 (München 1970). 

Legates of Galatia: R. K. Sherk, The Legates of Galatia From Augustus 
to Diocletian (Baltimore 1951). | 
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Homullus arrived as the new consular governor of an expanded 
Cappadocia.! 


1. CAESENNIUS SOSPES. Ca. A.D. 112-113. Cos. suff. 
114. CIL III, 6818 (Pisidian Antioch, JLS 1017). Legates of 
Galatia, 87-89; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 2 (1953/4) 431ff.; idem, 
Bonner Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1968 —1969, Antiquitas 
IV, 7, (Bonn 1970) 183-86; B. Levick, Roman Colonies in 
Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 1967) 229-30; Eck, Senatoren, 
10ff. For the diploma (unpublished), mentioning Sospes' con- 


MacPherson, Roman Roads: I. W. MacPherson, ‘Roman Roads and Mile- 
stones of Galatia,’ Anatolian Studies 4 (1954) 111ff. 

Magie, RRAM: D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Vols. 1—2 (Princeton 
1950). 

Pflaum, Carrières: H.-G. Pflaum, Les Carrières Procuratoriennes Équestres 
sous le Haut-Empire Romain, Voils. 1—4 (Paris 1960—61). 

Ramsay, Social Basis: Sir William M. Ramsay, The Social Basis of Roman 
Power in Asia Minor (Aberdeen 1941). 

Saxer, Vexillationes: R. Saxer, Untersuchungen zu den Vexillationen des 
rómischen Kaiserheeres von Augustus bis Diokletian, Epigraphische 
Studien 1 (Kóln 1967). 

Stein, Moesien: A Stein, Die Legaten von Moesien, (Dissertationes Pannon- 
icae I, 11, Budapest 1940). 

Stein, Práfekten: A Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten in der römischen 
Kaiserzeit (Bern 1950). 

Studies, Eastern Roman Provinces: Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, edited by W. M. Ramsay 
(London 1906). 

Wroth: W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and Syria (London 1899). - 


N.B. An asterisk (*) has been used to indicate new governors not found 
in the present writer's Legates of Galatia. Most of them have come to light 
in the intervening years. 

1 All these matters have been discussed in detail by the present writer in 
the forthcoming volume of A.N.R.W. and need not be repeated here. Re- 
cently, Sir Ronald Syme in a stimulating paper, ‘The Enigmatic Sospes,’ 
in JRS 67 (1977) 38-49, has argued that the Galatian governorship of Sospes 
Should be put immediately after the death in office of Antistius Rusticus, 
i.e. ca. A.D. 94. He explains the absence of ‘Cappadocia’ in the cursus by 
assuming a temporary split of Galatia-Cappadocia at that time, which the 
present writer cannot accept. He also believes the expeditio Suebica et Sar- 
matica of Sospes was the one under Domitian in A.D. 92, which is certainly 
correct. But the present writer believes that ‘Cappadocia’ was omitted be- 
cause, when the inscription had been engraved (ca. 113), Cappadocia had 
just been permanently separated from Galatia. Thus, Sospes proceeded direct- 
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sulship: R. Syme, Hermes 85 (1957) 493, n. 2, and Historia 18 
(1969) 361, n. 58. Full discussion of date and career by present 
writer in A.N.R.W. See now R. Syme in JRS 67 (1977) 38-49. 


2. UNKNOWN. A.D. 116—117. CIL III, 6819 (Pisidian Anti- 
och, ILS 1039). Legates of Galatia, 63; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 
2 (1954) 434ff.; G. Alfóldy, Legionslegaten, 25-26; Eck, 
Senatoren, 178. 


3. [L. COSSOINIUS L.f. STEL. GALLUS VECILIUS 
CRISPINUS MANSUANIUS MARCELLINUS NUMISIUS 
SABINUS. A.D. 117—119. Cos. 119. CIL III, 6813 (Pisidian 
Antioch, ILS 1038); W. M. Ramsay, JRS 14 (1924) 194 (AE 
1926, 81) and Social Basis, no. 143 (Iconium). Legates of 
Galatia 63-64; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 2 (1954) 434-35, and His- 
toria 4 (1955) 120; R. Syme, Historia 14 (1965) 345-46, and 
Historia 18 (1969) 359; Eck, Senatoren, 184ff., and ZPE 8 
(1971) 89. 


4. A. LARCIUS MACEDO. A.D. 119—122. Cos. suff. a. inc. 
Milestones: 1. Pilgrims’ Road (Nicomedia-Iuliopolis-Ancyra- 
Parnassus): CIL III, 14184,47 (Cakalkóy, Bosch, no. 126); CIL 
III, 14184,61 (Emir Yaman, Bosch, no. 123); MacPherson, 
Roman Roads, no. 3 (Macun Köyü) and no. 6 (Köseli). 2. 
Ancyra-Tavium: MacPherson, Roman Roads, nos. 10-11 
(Hasanoğlan), no. 12 (Tavium), nos. 14-16 (Asi Yozgat, mod- 
ern Elmadağ). 3. Ancyra-Pontus: AE 1946, 178 (Kalabag, 
Bosch, no. 118); CIL III, 310 (Kalecik, Bosch, no. 121); CIL 
III, 13645 (Ravli, Bosch, no. 122, MacPherson, Roman Roads, 
no. 17); idem, no. 18 (Balikhisar); Chr. Habicht, ZPE 8 (1971) 
96 (Akkuzulu), with corrections by S. Mitchell, ZPE 10 (1973) 
73-74; CIL III, 14184, 58. 4. Ancyra-Germa-Dorylaeum: CIL 
III, 14184, 59 (Alaca Atli, Bosch, no. 124); CIL HI, 14184, 60 
(Balkuyumcu, Bosch, no. 125). Two other milestones cannot 
be fixed on a particular route with certainty (AE 1937, 91 from 
Çankiri kapi, Bosch, no. 119, and CIL III, 313, Bosch, no. 
120). Legates of Galatia, 65-66; Eck, Senatoren, 188ff.; Groag, 
RE XII, 1 (1925) 802-3; PIR? L, 98. 


ly from his Galatian governorship to the consulship in A.D. 114. In any case, 
the lapse of more than twenty years—or just twenty years according to 
Syme’s timetable—in the career of Sospes eludes precise explanation. 
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5. C. TREBIUS SERGIANUS. A.D. 128. Cos. ord. 132. JRS 
16 (1926) 245-46 (Ancyra, AE 1926, 73), corrected text in SEG 
VI, 59 (Bosch, no. 128). Legates of Galatia, 68-69; Groag, RE 
VI A, 2 (1937) 2272-73; L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et 
philologiques (Paris 1938) 262, n. 1; idem, Hellenica XI-XII 
(1960) 367-68; Eck, Senatoren, 201ff. 


6. IULIUS SATURNINUS.? Ca. A.D. 130—136. IGRR III, 
171 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 132); Blum, Journal international 
d'archéologie numismatique 16 (1914) 51 (coin from Ancyra, 
Bosch, no. 131). Legates of Galatia, 74; Riba, RE X, 1 (1919) 
798-99; PIR? 1, 547; Alfóldy, Fasti, 100-101; Eck, Senatoren, 
224; idem, ZPE 8 (1971) 78. 


7. C. IULIUS SCAPULA. A.D. 136—138. Cos. design. 138. 
IGRR III, 176 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 135); JGRR III, 178 (An- 
cyra, Bosch, no. 137). Legates of Galatia, 69; Riba, RE X, 1 
(1919) 799-800; H.-G. Pflaum, Corolla Swoboda, 186; PIR? 1, 
553; Eck, Senatoren, 215ff. 


8. UNKNOWN. Under Antoninus Pius? JGRR III, 316 (Apol- 
lonia, OGIS 535). Legates of Galatia, 67-68; Alfóldy, 
Legionslegaten, 36. 


9. L. FULVIUS RUSTICUS AEMILIANUS. Under An- 
toninus Pius. Cos. suff. a. inc. IGRR III, 186 (Ancyra, Bosch, 


? Despite all attempts to equate the senator of IGRR III, 171 with other 
officials of similar name, it appears that the evidence of the coin published 
by Blum is conclusive. Our Iulius Saturninus must be separated from the 
others of later date. On one side of the coin is a portrait of a youth with the 
legend Ozós "Avrívooc, while the other side is inscribed with the name of 
the governor. Since this Antinoos sacrificed his life for the good fortune of 
Hadrian in A.D. 130 and had been made a god by that emperor, the coin must 
have been minted in 130 or not too long afterward. The story is in Dio, 69.11.2. 
Our Iulius Saturninus may have been the father or even the grandfather of 
the Iulius Saturninus who had been governor of Syria in 185-86 (GRR III, 
1119, 1230 and 1277). L. Petersen in PIR? I, 547, believes the two are identical, 
even suggesting that the cursus of the unknown governor of Galatia mentioned 
in CIL Mi, 254 is that of the same man. But three in one will not do. Three 
separate men are involved. Cf. Eck, Senatoren, 224, and in ZPE 8 (1971) 
78. The difficulty is compounded by an inscription from Xanthus (JGRR UI, 
= TAM II, 277) which mentions a governor (of Lycia-Pamphylia) called C. 
Iulius Saturninus. In PIR? I, 547, he too is identified with the governor of 
Galatia and the governor of Syria. 
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no. 159). Legates of Galatia, 71-72; Groag, RE VII, 1 (1910) 
279, no. 106; PIR? F, 557. 


10. P. IUVENTIUS CELSUS. A.D. 161—163. Cos. ord. 164. 
Coins from Pessinus: Wroth, 20, no. 13; Babelon, Coll. Wadd., 
nos. 6660 and 6668. Legates of Galatia, 72; Groag, RE X, 2 
(1919) 1364-65, no. 14; PIR? I, 881. 


11. L. FUFIDIUS POLLIO. Ca. A.D. 163—165. Cos. ord. 
166. CIL 11, 6759 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 173; ILS 1914). Legates 
of Galatia, 72-73; Magie, 1597; PIR? F, 505; Groag, RE VII, 1 
(1912) 202-203, no. 13. 


12. UNKNOWN ? Ca. A.D. 165—169. CIL III, 254 (Ancyra, 
Bosch, no. 169). Legates of Galatia, 93; PIR? 1, 547; Eck, 
Senatoren, 224, n. 471%; idem, ZPE 8 (1971) 78; H.-G. Pflaum, 
Corolla Swoboda, 192; R. Syme, Historia 18 (1969) 366; idem, 
JRS 48 (1958) 4, n. 35; Alfóldy, Fasti, 100-101, n. 146. 


13.* L. SAEVINIUS L. f. QUIR. PROCULUS.* Ca. A.D. 
174—176 (?). Cos. a. inc. 1. W. Macpherson, New Evidence for 
the Study of the Historical Geography of Galatia (Diss. Cam- 
bridge 1958) 167ff., no. 216; idem, Anatolian Studies 22 (1972) 
220-22, no. 4 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 197; AE 1969/70, 601). Eck, 
ZPE 8 (1971) 71-79; idem, RE Suppl. XIV (1974) 591. 


14. T. LICINIUS MUCIANUS. A.D. 176—177. Cos. 178 or 
later. Miltner, Jahreshefte 30 (1937), Beiblatt, 31-32 (Ancyra, 


3 This unknown senator had been proconsul of Pontus-Bithynia prior to 
A.D. i165— when that province was governed by the first of a series of 
imperial legates—and had then held the two praetorian posts of praefectus 
Jrumenti dandi and legatus legionis before going to Galatia. In Galatia he 
served under joint emperors, who would have been Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. | 

* It is noteworthy that Saevinius Proculus was one of senators in this age 
who held two or more praetorian governorships before proceeding to the 
consulship. Galatia figures very often in such cases. See the careers of P. 
Plotius Romanus, L. Iulius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamallianus, Q. Aradius 
Rufinus Optatus Aelianus, and M. Domitius Valerianus. See, on this point, 
Alfóldy, Fasti, 98-101, whose statistics point to the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century for such careers. Not all such governors, 
of course, need have reached the consulship. 
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Bosch, no. 184); SEG VI, 14 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 185). Le- 
gates of Galatia, 74-75; W. M. Ramsay, JHS 53 (1933) 314ff.; 
PIR? L, 217; J. and L. Robert, Bull Ep in REG 65 (1952) 177-78, 
no. 156 (cf. AE 1953, 211); G. E. Bean and T. B. Mitford, 
Journeys in Rough Cilicia 1964 —1968, Denkschrift Akad. 
Wien CII, (Wien 1970) no. 19, 38ff. (AE 1972, 626); Eck, RE 
Suppl. XIV (1974) 233. 


15. L. FABIUS M f. GAL. CILO SEPTIMINUS CATINIUS 
ACILIANUS LEPIDUS FULCINIANUS. Ca. A.D. 
191—192. Cos. suff. 193 and cos. ord. 204. CIL VI, 1408 
(Rome, ILS 1141) and 1409 (Rome, ILS 1142). Legates of 
Galatia, 77-79; PIR? F, 27; Groag, RE VI, 2 (1909) 1763-1768; 
Stein, Moesien, 51ff.; Birley, Septimius Severus, 342 and pas- 
sim; G. Alfóldy, 'Septimius Severus und der Senat,’ Bonner 
Jahrbücher 168 (1968) 141ff.; H.-G. Pflaum, ‘La valeur de l’in- 
formation historique de la vita Commodi à la lumiére des per- 
sonnages nommément cités par le Biographe,’ Bonner 
Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1970 Antiquitas IV 10, (Bonn 
1972) 233-35; Saxer, Vexillationes, 44-46, nos. 77-79; Barbieri, 
Albo, no. 213; Corbier, Aerarium Saturni, 410-20. 


16. VALERIANUS [ANTO?]NINUS. A.D. 197—198. CIL 
III, 243 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 214). Legates of Galatia, 79; Bar- 
bieri, Albo, no. 505; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 4 (1955) 121. 


17. L. PETRONIUS VERUS.* A.D. 198. Cos. designatus. 
CIL III, 252 (= 6754, Ancyra, Bosch, no. 218); CIL III, 
14184,34 (below village of Inje Su, six miles NW of Vezir- 
Küprü); CIL III, 14184,41 (on the road from Tavium to 
Amasea, no. 5 from Tavium). Legates of Galatia, 79-80; Bar- 
bieri, Albo, no. 408. 


š Petronius Verus died in Galatia before he could begin his tenure of the 
consulship, and in the temporary vacancy it would have been necessary for 
a high ranking Roman official on the scene to assume his duties as a deputy 
until a new imperial legate could be assigned. This deputy just might have 
been the procurator C. Iulius Senecio who is known to have served in Galatia 
about this time: CIL IH, 251 GLS 1373, Bosch, no. 64) and AE 1930, 144 
(also AE 1931, 128, Bosch, no. 65). See Legates of Galatia, 101-102; PIR? 
I, 564. Iulius Senecio is specifically mentioned as serving in Galatia as vice 
praesidis. There is no hard evidence, however, linking him with Petronius 
Verus. 
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18. C. ATTICIUS NORBANUS (?) STRABO. A.D. 198. 
Studies, Eastern Roman Provinces, 172, no. 56 (Kutudelik- 
Hani in Lycaonia, AE 1906, 21); ibid., 173, no. 58 (Zivarik, on 
the Ancyra-Iconium road, apparently, AE 1907, 58); B. Pace, 
Annuario della R. Scuola archeologica di Atene MI 
(1916— 1920) 51, no. 39 (Gencali on the road Apameia to Anti- 
Och, in Pisidia, AE 1922, 5), but re-copied by M. H. Ballance in 
1956, who shows that line 6 should read trib. pot. VI, imp. XI, 
cos. [II], Anatolian Studies 8 (1958) 232, n. 16. Legates of 
Galatia, 80; PIR? A, 1331; Barbieri, Albo, no. 63; Magie, 
RRAM, 677. 


19,* P. CAECILIUS URBICUS AEMILIANUS. A.D. 208. 
Cos. designatus. Unpublished milestone from road outside 
Ancyra: S. Mitchell, The History and Archaeology of Galatia 
(Diss., unpublished, Oxford 1974) 633, no. 88. 


20. [D. CAELIUS CALVINUS BALBINUS ?] Governorship 
doubtful. Legates of Galatia, 81; K. Dietz, Chiron 6 (1976) 
412. 


21. L. EGNATIUS VICTOR LOLLIANUS. A.D. 218. Cos. 
a. inc. CIL HI, 6058 = 6900 (Ancyra, ILS 467, Bosch, no. 273). 
Legates of Galatia, 81-82; PIR? E, 36; Barbieri, Albo, no. 
1023; Groag, RE V,2 (1905) 2001-2603; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 
4 (1955) 121; idem, Le marbre de Thorigny (Paris 1948) 66. 


22. P. PLOTIUS ROMANUS. Ca. A.D. 218—221. Cos. a. inc. 
CIL VI, 322 (Rome, ILS 1135); Swoboda-Keil-Knoll-Brün, 
Denkmäler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien, und Isaurien (Prag- 
Leipzig- Wien 1935) 25, no. 38 (Vasada, AE 1937, 251). Legates 
of Galatia, 75-76; Barbieri, Albo, no. 2077; H.-G. Pflaum, His- 
toria 4 (1955) 121; Alfóldy, Fasti, 98-103; Corbier, Aerarium, 
316-19. 


23. L. IULIUS APRONIUS MAENIUS PIUS SALAMAL- 
LIANUS. Ca. A.D. 222—224. Cos. a. inc. CIL VIII, 18270 
(Lambaesis, ILS 1196); CIL UI, 14184,27 (Vezir Küprü in Pon- 
tus); CIL III, 14184,30 (ibidem). Legates of Galatia, 82-83; 
PIR? 1, 161; Groag, Wiener Studien 25 (1903) 322-24; E. Birley, 
JRS 40 (1950) 63-64. 
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24.* Q. ARADIUS RUFINUS OPTATUS AELIANUS. Ca. 
A.D. 224. Cos. a. inc. AE 1971, 490 (Bulla Regia in Africa). 
Eck, RE Suppl. XIV (1974) 54; B. Rémy, Historia 25 (1976) 
458-77; A. Birley, Epigraphische Studien 4 (1967) 83; Corbier, 
Aerarium, 319-24. 


25. Q. SERVAEUS FUSCUS CORNELIANUS. Ca. A.D. 
229—230. CIL VIII, 22721 (Gigthis, ILS 8978, ILTun 33); J. 
Kolendo, Archeologia 19 (1968) 117-44 (Novae, AE 1972, 526). 
Legates of Galatia 84-85; H.-G. Pflaum, Historia 4 (1955) 122; 
Barbieri, Albo, no. 2102 and p. 548; Eck, RE Suppl. XIV (1974) 
663-64. 


26.* M. DOMITIUS VALERIANUS. Ca. A.D. 230—232. 
Cos. suff. 238 or 239. E. Gabba, Athenaeum N.S. 34 (1956) 
273-83 (Prusias ad Hypium, AE 1957, 44, SEG XIV, 772 = SEG 
XX, 28 [most complete text]). Alfóldy, Fasti, 99-100; Eck, RE 
Suppl. XIV (1974) 114; J. and L. Robert, Bull Ep in REG 76 
(1963) 178, no. 263; L. Tugrul, Annual of the Archaeological 
Museum of Istanbul 10 (1961) 48 and 126 (photo, fig. 13); PIR? 
D, 168; Barbieri, Albo, no. 1019. 


27. AURELIUS BASILEUS. Reign of Severus Alexander. 
CIL III, 14184, 42 (on the road from Tavium to Amasea). Le- 
gates of Galatia, 83-84; PIR? A, 1465-1467; H.-G. Pflaum, His- 
toria 4 (1955) 121; idem, Carriéres, 849-51, no. 327 a-b; Stein, 
Prüfekten, 138. 


28. M. IUNIUS VALERIUS NEPOTIANUS. A.D. 250. CIL 
III, 14184, 25 (Havsa in Phazimonitis). Legates of Galatia, 86; 
Magie, RRAM, 1461, n. 24; PIR? I, 844. 


29.* MINICIUS FLORENTINUS. Second half of third cen- 
tury? CIG III, 4050 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 291). 


30.* UNKNOWN. Third quarter of third century? CIG MI, 
4053 (Ancyra, SEG VI, 65, Bosch, no. 290). 


31.* UNKNOWN. Ca. A.D. 212-260. S. Mitchell in Anato- 
lian Studies 27 (1977) p. 71, no. 5. 
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APPENDIX A 


Governors of very uncertain date 


1. M. VALERIUS ITALUS. CIL III, 253 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 
364). Legates of Galatia, 92. 


2. UNKNOWN.® IGRR III, 189 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 97). 
Second century? Legates of Galatia, 92. 


3. AELIUS PO[------ JUS ANCH[ARENUS]. CIL III, 13639 
(Iconium). Legates of Galatia, 92-93. On his name: L. Robert, 
Hellenica XIII (Paris 1965) 25. 


4. P. POMPONIUS SECUNDIANUS. After Hadrian. JGRR 
III, 184 (Ancyra, Bosch, no. 138). Legates of Galatia, 70; 
H.-G. Pflaum, Syria 34 (1957) 140. 


APPENDIX B 


Dubious or Rejected Governors 


I. CASTELIUS? Dubious. Date? R. A. Lipsius, Acta Apos- 
tolorum Apocrypha I (Leipzig 1891) 245. Legates of Galatia, 
73-74. 


2. C. NOVIUS PRISCUS? Dubious. Cos. suff. A.D. 152. CIL 
III, 6814 and 6816 (Pisidian Antioch, ILS 8976 and 89762). 
Legates of Galatia, 70-71; Eck, Senatoren, 17-18, n. 84; 


8 In IGRR III, 189 a cornicularius on the staff of the governor of Galatia 
honors the unknown governor, his patronus. This officer is called Livineius 
Pomponius and he writes in Greek. He may have received Roman citizenship 
himself while living in the Greek east. The name ‘Pomponius’ just might point 
to T. Pomponius Bassus, the former governor of Galatia in A.D. 95-100, 
whose name could have been adopted by new cives receiving the franchise 
under that governor in Galatia. That might provide a terminus post quem for 
Livineius, but it is at best only an assumption, 
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Devreker, Latomus 26 (1967) 717-22 (on the family); Barbieri, 
Albo, no. 805 and p. 494. 


3. P. P[--JELLUS VIBIANUS. Reject. CIL III, 308 (Alvan 
Tschelibi in Pontus Galaticus). Legates of Galatia, 85; H.-G. 
Pflaum, Le Marbre.de Thorigny (Paris 1948) 66-68; idem, His- 
toria 4 (1955) 122. | 


4.* UNKNOWN. Dubious. CIL XIV, 2503 (Grottaferrata on 
the via Latina). H.-G. Pflaum, Études dediées à la mémoire de 
Hiram Peri (Jerusalem 1963) 264-269 (cf. AE 1965, 350); Bar- 
bieri, Albo, no. 2134. It is most difficult to accept Pflaum's 
restoration.” _ | 
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7 He expands the G or C of [leg. Aug. pl. pr. prov. G[----] to G[alatiae?]. 


IUSTITIA AND IUS PRIVATUM: 
AMBROSE ON PRIVATE PROPERTY 


In a recent study of St. Ambrose's use of philosophical 
sources Goulven Madec! has underscored the freewheeling 
manner in which the bishop adapts non-Christian texts to 
Christian purposes. Madec demonstrates how far Ambrose 
goes in dissociating the res et verba of Classical works and 
how much the Classical expressions he uses have been infused 
with new meanings. In Ambrose's writing we frequently find 
ourselves dealing not with formulas that synthesize the old 
and the new (the Classical and the Christian) but with expres- 
sions of Christian sentiments that echo Classical writings in 
a purely verbal way. It is especially important, then, in study- 
ing Ambrose’s use of sources to distinguish substantive bor- 
rowings from purely linguistic ones. 

Against this backdrop the present paper is concerned with 
interpreting a passage in Ambrose's De Officiis Ministrorum 
(1.28.130ff. [PL 16.66ff.]) which deals with the origin of private 
property. Ambrose's strong and seemingly contradictory 
statements on the legitimacy of private possessions in a Chris- 
tian context have sparked considerable disagreement among 
scholars about his position on this matter,? and it is hoped 


! Saint Ambroise et la philosophie (Paris 1974) esp. 96-97, 339-47. 

? From the fairly extensive literature on this subject see R. Thamin, Saint 
Ambroise et la morale Chrétienne au IV* siécle (Paris 1895) 278-92; A. Amati, 
‘Nuovi Studi su S. Ambrogio: la proprietà," RIL, ser. II, 30 (1897) 764-85; 
I. Seipel, Die wirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenvdter (Vienna 1907) 
esp. 109-11, 169-72; O. Schilling, Reichtum und Eigentum in der altkirchlichen 
Literatur, (Freiburg im Br. 1908) 133-48; idem, Naturrecht und Staat nach 
der Lehre der alten Kirche (Paderborn 1914: 139-64; J. A. Ryan, Alleged 
Socialism of the Church Fathers (St. Louis 1913) 52-66; F. H. Dudden, The 
Life and Times of St. Ambrose (Oxford 1935) II, 545-50; A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘The 
Communism of St. Ambrose," JHI 3 (1942) 458-68; G. Squitieri, II preteso 
comunismo di S. Ambrogio (Sarno 1946); S. Giet, ‘‘La doctrine de l' appro- 
priation des biens chez quelques-uns de péres," RSR 35 (1948) 55-91 esp. 
62-70; G. D. Gordini, “La Ricchezza secondo S. Ambrogio," Boll. Liturgico 
Ambros. 3 (1957) 103-23; S. Calafato, La proprietà privata in S. Ambrogio 
(Turin 1958); L. Orabona, '""L' usurpatio in un passo di S. Ambrogio (De Off., 
1.28) parallelo a Cicerone (De Off., 1.7) su ius commune e ius privatum,” 
Aevum 33 (1959) 495-504; E. Frattini, ‘‘Proprieta e ricchezza nel pensiero di 
S. Ambrogio," RIFD 49 (1962) 745-66; P. Christophe, L' usage chrétien du 
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that an understanding of this text will help to clarify an issue 
of social ethics that occupied a fair amount of the bishop’s 
attention.? 

The passage in question is part of a much larger discussion 
on the source of justice and its role in human society. Through- 
out this lengthy piece Ambrose’s division of the problem and 
most of his arguments are derived from Cicero's De Officiis, * 
and we can understand his remarks best by comparing them 
with the orator's. Like Cicero, Ambrose first subdivides the 
broad concept of iustitia into two sub-categories of justice and 
generosity and then analyzes the two munera iustitiae which 
Cicero set forth in his own work. Here the similiarities and 
the differences between the two authors are apparent. 


Sed iustitiae primum munus 
est, ut ne cui quis noceat, nisi 
lacessitus iniuria, deinde ut 
communibus pro communibus 
utatur, privatis ut suis. sunt 
autem privata nulla natura, 
sed aut vetere occupatione, 
ut qui quondam in vacua 
venerunt, aut victoria, ut qui 
bello potiti sunt, aut lege, 
pactione, condicione, sorte; 


131. Sed primum ipsum quod putant philoso- 
phi iustitiae munus, apud nos excluditur. 
Dicunt enim illi eam primam esse iustitiae 
formam, ut nemini quis noceat, nisi laces- 
situs iniuria: quod Evangelii auctoritate 
vacuatur (Luc. IX, 56); vult enim Scriptura, 
ut sit in nobis spiritus Filii hominis, qui 
venit conferre gratiam, non inferre iniuriam. 
132. Deinde formam iustitiae putaverunt, 
ut quis communia, id est, publica pro publicis 
habeat, privata pro suis. Ne hoc quidem 
secundum naturam, natura enim omnia 


ex quo, quia suum 


droit de propriété dans l'Écriture et la tradition patristique (Paris 1963) 164- 
81; B. Maes, La loi naturelle selon Ambroise de Milan (Rome 1967) 19-28, 
147-48, 201-3. For two useful surveys on the general problem of private 
property in the Early Church see G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, ‘Early Christian 
Attitudes to Property and Slavery," Church, Society and Politics, ed. D. 
Baker (Oxford 1975) 1-38; and R. M. Grant, Early Christianity and Society 
(New York 1977) 96-123. Except in cases of ambiguity these works will be 
cited only by author and page number. 

3 Ambrose not only wrote two treatises on the use and abuse of wealth 
(De Nabuthae, De Tobia), but as pastor and chief administrator of a diocese 
he had to deal with the issue of private property in a very practical and on- 
going way, See Calafato 67-74, 110-17. 

* For the complex relationship between these two treatises consult, among 
others, P. Ewald, Der Einfluss der stoisch-ciceronianischen Moral auf die 
Darstellung der Ethik bei Ambrosius (Leipzig 1881); Thamin; J. Stelzenberger, 
Die Beziehungen der frühchristlichen Sittenlehre zur Ethik der Stoa (Munich 
1933) 234-42; J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., “The De Officiis Ministrorum of St. 
Ambrose," MS 1 (1939) 63-80; T. Deman, “Le de officiis de S. Ambroise dans 
l'histoire de la théologie morale," RSPh 37 (1953) 409-24; H. Hagendahl, 
Latin Fathers and the Classics (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 
6 [Góteborg 1958]) 347-81. 
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cuiusque fit eorum, quae omnibus in commune profudit. Sic enim 
natura fuerant communia, Deus generari iussit omnia ut pastus omnibus 
quod cuique optigit, id communis esset, et terra foret omnium 
quisque teneat; e quo si quis quaedam communis possessio. Natura igitur 
(quid) sibi appetet, violabit ius commune generavit, usurpatio ius fecit 
ius humanae societatis. privatum. 

Off. 1.7.20-21 Off. 1.28.131-32 (PL 16.67) 

(ed. C. Atzert (1963] 8) 


The bishop's disagreement with Cicero on the matter of re- 
quiting injury could not be plainer. The principle of an eye 
for an eye must give way to the Evangelical injunction about 
avoiding harm to any man. For Ambrose this munus seems 
to require little elaboration, and he quickly moves on to the 
knottier issue of private possessions. It is clear from the out- 
set, however, that his concept of iustitia differs in some 
respects from Cicero's. 

On the matter of maintaining a sharp distinction between 
public and private property, the relationship between Cicero 
and Ambrose is more complex. The Roman orator says that 
although everything was held in common during the earliest 
period of human society, in the course of time historical 
events (e.g. wars, treaties, laws) brought privata into exis- 
tence. Cicero is neither disturbed by this fact, nor does he 
feel obliged to justify it. For him such a development is not 
a moral issue. Ambrose, on the other hand, introduces his 
comments on privata with the remark ne hoc quidem secun- 
dum naturam (132) and then goes on to explain that originally 
no such thing as private possessions existed. After agreeing 
with Cicero on this point, he says nothing about the historical 
developments mentioned by the Roman statesman but merely 
comments, Natura igitur ius commune generavit, usurpatio 
ius fecit privatum. If usurpatio here means ‘‘usurpation’’ or 
"unjust acquisition," 5 then for Ambrose private property is 
in some sense a perversion of the natural order of things, and 
we are justified in interpreting the bishop's opening phrase, 
ne hoc quidem secundum naturam, as implying that property 


5 The most common interpretation and the one adopted by Thamin 281; 
Seipel 109; Schilling, Reichtum 142; Dudden II, 546; Calafato 91 and, most 
recently, by M. Hengel Eigentum und Reichtum in der frühen Kirche (Stutt- 
gart 1973) 11-12. Not all of these scholars, of course, agree on the meaning 
and significance of the passage in question. 
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is contrary to God's will.5 Under these circumstances Ambrose 
is voicing reservations about privata just as he had earlier 
about requiting injury. On both issues Cicero's position is re- 
jected as inadequate, and we must conclude that although the 
two authors are talking about justice and the munera con- 
nected with it, they are working with different premises and 
are defining the term in different ways. 

Such an interpretation, however, has not gone unchallenged. 
Since usurpatio can and does carry the meaning “use”” or 
‘‘custom,’’ some scholars have argued that Ambrose employs 
the word in a neutral sense? and that no value judgment about 
the origin of private property is implied in the bishop's re- 
marks. His comment is merely a rephrasing of Cicero's factual 
statement about wars, treaties and the like and is no more a 
blanket condemnation of private possessions than Cicero's is.? 
Accordingly, when Ambrose says that Cicero's distinction 
between publica and privata is not secundum naturam, he 
means simply that private property is not part of the concrete 
order of things as God created the world but that it came into 
existence through a conscious act on man's part.? 

It seems fair to say that the preponderance of textual evi- 
dence favors a pejorative interpretation of usurpatio.!9 It is 


$ For the various implications of natura in Ambrose’s writings see Maes, 
esp. 19-64 and 123-38. 

? Including Ryan 61-62, Squitieri 102, Orabona 499-500, Maes 26 and 
Christophe 172. Giet (63 and note 4) translates the word as ‘‘l’usage’’ but 
gives it a pejorative interpretation. If Ambrose is using the word in a neutral 
sense, he is going counter to the general practice of post-Classical writers. 
See J. P. Krebs, Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache, 7th ed. (Basel 1907) 
II, 700. 

8 Orabona 502 calls Ambrose's remark about usurpatio ‘‘una dilatazione e 
una nuova formulazione in senso cristiano." Thus, the bishop is simply 
agreeing with Cicero and the pagan philosophers that a sharp distinction 
between public and private possessions is not founded on nature. In admitting 
this, however, he is saying nothing about the legitimacy of private property. 

? For Maes 19-28, Ambrose's statement means simply that the division of the 
world's goods which gave rise to private property was the work of reason 
rather than of nature. That is, man gained property through the exercise of 
his rational faculties rather than through the simple act of being created. 
Christophe 171-72 had argued in a similar vein. 

10 Calafato 87-91 cites six texts in support of his conclusion that usurpatio 
in the passage under study must mean ‘‘avarizia,”* '"'cupidigia," ‘‘usurpazione.”’ 
In arguing against this interpretation Orabona 499 mentions seven additional 
texts which he believes ought to be considered in determining Ambrose's 
general practice. Mirabile dictu in all but one of these (in psalm. 118.7.3.3) 
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difficult to find an instance in Ambrose’s works where the 
word does not imply some violation of the normal order of 
things, and proponents of a neutral interpretation are reduced 
by and large to arguing that the term itself is equivocal. None- 
theless, we cannot exclude the possibility that we are dealing 
with an exceptional case, and we can choose between the two 
interpretations only by taking into account what Ambrose has 
to say about justice and private possessions in the rest of the 
chapter from the De Officiis Ministrorum.?! 

Here, too, Cicero is our starting pcint. Immediately follow- 
ing his statement about the way in which property came into 
existence, the Roman statesman advises every man to hold 
on to his possessions, and he says that whoever attempts to 
take them away violates the law of human society (1.7.21). 
He then goes on to acknowledge the claim that country and 
friends have on us, and he repeats the Stoic commonplace 
about the need for all men to assist one another. His treat- 
ment of justice strikes a balance between self-interest and 
service to others. Man must look out for his own good and 
then assist country and friends as much as possible by taking 
nature as his guide and putting common goods (communes 
utilitates) at everyone's disposal in order to strengthen human 
society. Cicero's notion of weighing one's obligations to self 
against service to others is rather well summed up in a re- 
mark he makes later on in the De Officiis (1.16.51) where he 
is talking about the kind of generosity that is necessary to 
maintain human society. Quidquid sine detrimento commodari 
possit, id tribuatur vel ignoto (Atzert 19). 

Ambrose's reworking of Cicero's argument has a quite dif- 
ferent focus. Following his comment on usurpatio and the 
rise of property the bishop says nothing at all about protect- 
ing one's own possessions!? but turns immediately to the Stoic 


the term is used in a clearly pejorative way. To this list one can add paenit. 
1.2.9, 2.11.104 and 109, and exam. 3.15.64. However, in off. 1.23.102 Ambrose 
seems to show some inconsistency by using the word in a neutral sense. 

H Although scholars have discussed the munera iustitiae as they appear 
in Cicero and Ambrose, little attention has been given to the way in which 
the whole thrust of the bishop's argument about the ríse of private property 
differs from that of the Roman orator. Calafato's treatment of this point (77- 
83) is essentially a rephrasing of Ambrose's text and does not indicate how far 
the bishop goes in redefining the concept of justice. 

1? de Ste. Croix (30, note 104) notes this omission but does not discuss 
the striking contrast between Cicero's notion of iustitia and Ambrose's. 
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teachings that the earth was created for man’s use and men 
were created for one another. He cites the early chapters of 
Genesis as the source for these philosophical ideas, and with 
quotations from the account of Creation he stresses the ele- 
ment of service that permeates the divine design. Ambrose 
spends considerably more time than Cicero in discussing the 
responsibilities which men have toward one another, and his 
departures from the Roman orator on this score are subtle 
but telling. Where Cicero speaks of placing the communes 
utilitates at the disposal of all, Ambrose says invicem nobis 
esse auxilio debemus certare officiis velut in medio omnes 
utilitates ponere (135 [PL 16.68]). If Cicero says simply that 
we should devote our skills, efforts and resources. (artes, 
opera, facultates) to uniting men in human society, Ambrose 
expands on this point by claiming that we ought to dedicate 
our zeal, our service, our money or anything else we have to 
building up society, and he goes on to insist that no fear should 
deter a man from coming to another’s aid. The prime example 
of such devotion is Moses who risked his life to free his people. 
Ambrose sums up by extolling the great glory of iustitia which 
exists for others rather than for self, which refuses no service 
and which takes others’ burdens on its own shoulders (officia 
non abnuat, pericula suscipiat aliena [136 {PL 16.68} }). 
Although Ciceronian phrases run through this discussion 
of iustitia, there is an altruistic ring in Ambrose that is absent 
from the Roman orator.!? The latter tries to strike a balance 
between publica and privata while giving priority to the indi- 
vidual and his private possessions. Ambrose, on the other 
hand, defines iustitia wholly in terms of service to others, and 
in his comments he neglects private rights altogether. Justice 
in such a context is not a weighing of alternatives but a total 
commitment of oneself and one's resources to the needs of 
the community. This element of self-sacrifice appears very 
prominently in Ambrose's description of iustitia elsewhere 
in his writings,!^ and one is often hard pressed to distinguish 


15 For this dimension of iustitia in Ambrose's writings see Dudden's brief 
but very helpful discussion (II, 524-27). 

4 See, for example, exc. Sat. 1.57; parad. 3.18; Noe 1.2; off. 3.2.13 and 
15, and consult M. L. Ricci, "Fortuna di una formula Ciceroniana presso 
S. Ambrogio (a proposito di Iustitia), SIFC 43 (1971) 222-45, esp. 229-33. 
For the various meanings of iustitia in Ambrose, see D. Lópfe, O.S.B., Die 
Tugendlehre des heiligen Ambrosius (Sarnen 1951) 140-46. 
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justice from Christian caritas.'* It is not too much to say that 
the Ciceronian distinction between iustitia and beneficentia 
is, for all practical purposes, meaningless in Ambrose’s treat- 
ment of private property. 

It is precisely this altruistic concept of iustitia which under- 
lies Ambrose's apodictic assertion that justice and the pursuit 
of wealth are incompatible. Whenever we seek to increase 
our material possessions, to pile up riches and the like, he 
says, “we have put aside justice and lost our sense of public 
service” (iustitiae formam exuimus, beneficentiam communem 
amisimus [137 {PL 16.68} D. If iustitia in this context were 
defined in Ciceronian terms of balancing private interests 
with public obligations; if, in short, iustitia were a matter of 
equity, it would be difficult to see why every attempt at in- 
creasing one's wealth automatically involved a violation of 
justice. But if justice is defined by Ambrose as a total giving 
of self to others, any act of personal aggrandizement involves 
a departure from that ideal and is open to criticism. 

Thus, when Ambrose says usurpatio ius fecit privatum, he 
is talking not about custom or use but about unjust acquisition. 
The very existence of privata involves a violation of justice 
because it undercuts the altruistic nature of that virtue, and 
it destroys the communis possessio of all things that was in- 
tended by God from the start.! In brief, the Bishop of Milan 
is working with a concept of justice that is different from 
Cicero's, and his views on the origin of private property are 
quite opposed to those of the Roman orator.!? 


15 A point noted long ago by J. M. Draeseke, ‘‘M. Tullii Ciceronis et 
Ambrosii Episcopi Mediolanensis de Officiis Libri Tres inter se comparantur,” 
RFIC 4 (1876) 150. For a good recent discussion consult Maes 134-38, and 
for the significance of introducing caritas into the concept of iustitia see the 
excellent article of J. P. Langen, S. J., “What Jerusalem Says to Athens," 
The Faith That Does Justice, ed. J. C. Haughey, S. J. (New York 1977) 152-80. 

16 See in psalm 118.8.22:.,, Cum praesertim Dominus Deus noster terram ^ 
hanc possessionem omnium hominum voluerit esse communem et fructus 
omnium ministrare; sed avaritia possessionum iura distribuit (CSEL 62.163), 
and compare exam. 5.1.2. 

17 Schilling (Naturrecht 146) sums up the difference between Cicero and 
Ambrose quite well: "Ambrosius erweitert, wie gesagt, die Grenzen des 
Rechtsbegriffes durch Einbeziehung der christlichen Náchstenliebe und 
bestrebt sich, die allgemeinen Forderungen, die aus dem Rechsbegriff fliessen, 
in christlichem Sinne umzugestalten und diesem anzupassen." We should 
remember, however, that the introduction of "christliche Nächstenliebe” 
is a way of reasserting that altruistic element which existed before man's 
Fall. See below. 
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Toward the end of the chapter Ambrose describes what lies 
behind usurpatio when he makes the remark, quis non cuperet 
hanc virtutis (1.e. iustitiae) arcem tenere nisi prima avaritia 
infirmaret atque inflecteret tantae virtutis vigorem (137 [PL 
16.681). No less than Cicero Ambrose is here suggesting an 
historical development (albeit of the moral order) in human 
society to explain the demise of communis possessio and the 
advent of private property. His appeal to prima avaritia in- 
jects into Cicero's account the biblical concept of Original 
Sin under the specific vice of avarice, and such a description 
of man's primal fault could scarcely have been more appro- 
priate to this context.!5 The particular malice of avaritia 
goes beyond the physical sufferings created by the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth. Avarice touches a vital nerve in man because 
it isolates him from others, makes him forget his ultimate 
source of being and conceals the contingent nature of human 
existence (in. Luc. 8.14; Iob. 2.5.17). If nature produces 
earthly goods in order that we might share with others and 
assist the needy, avarice frustrates this purpose and in doing 
so makes man the only member of the animal kingdom to 
reject its own (off. 3.7.45; Nab. 3.12). If, then, iustitia is 
defined in terms of total service to others, the evil.of avarice 
lies in the fact that it works in exactly the opposite direction.!? 
And if communis possessio and iustitia were concomitant 
elements. in man's original state, it is easy to see why privata 
and avaritia are linked together in a causal relationship. 

Ambrose's description of avarice as the source of private 
property is reminiscent of the kind of moral decline that 
Greek and Roman writers had associated with the end of the 
Golden Age,?? and the Bishop's words echo the sentiments of 
Seneca.?! According to the Stoic philosopher (Ep. 90.3 and 35- 


18 Elsewhere Ambrose speaks of Adam's sin as a form of pride or lust. See 
epist. 63.14; 73.5; in psalm 118.7.9. 

19 Cf. off. 2.27.133, where avarice and justice are contrasted with one 
another: Ad summam novimus quod pecuniae contemptus iustitiae forma sit; 
et ideo avaritiam declinare debemus, et omni studio intendere, ne quid 
faciamus unquam adversus iustitiam . . . (PL 16.147). 

20 On this theme see, among others, A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, Primitivism 
and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore 1935) and G. Boas, Essays on 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages (Baltimore 1948). For 
parallels between Classical accounts of the decline of the Golden Age and 
Scriptural notions about man's Fall see F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the 
Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin (Cambridge 1903) 51-54. 

?! The nature of Ambrose's dependence on Seneca is a matter of dispute. 
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40) nature’s bounty was originally held in common by all 
men, and generous concern for others was a hallmark of 
human society. In time, however, avarice introduced the 
notion of private possessions and thereby destroyed once and 
for all man’s spirit of mutual interest and sharing of goods. 
With this conception of human development to work with, 
Ambrose may actually be synthesizing Christian and Stoic 
ideas when he criticizes Cicero’s position on the origin of pri- 
vate property. 

On the other hand, there is an important difference between 
the bishop and the Roman philosopher. If the latter’s descrip- 
tion of human society prior to the advent of property is altruis- 
tic in much the same way that Ambrose's is, Seneca does not 
define man's condition in terms of a particular virtue. He says 
nothing about iustitia as the foundation of altruism, nor does 
he describe what happened to that virtue as a consequence 
of avarice. Selfishness and acquisitiveness did indeed alter 
man's circumstances, but Seneca's view of all this is, as it 
were, from the outside. He focuses on what avarice generated 
in terms of poverty, conflicts and fruitless efforts to regain 
the material things that had been lost (Ep. 90.39). Ambrose, 
on the other hand, gives us a more intimate picture of man's 
condition vis-a-vis justice when he asks who would not aspire 
to this pinnacle of virtue, ‘‘if avarice had not originally weak- 
ened and diverted its force." Taken in conjunction with what 
we learn elsewhere about Ambrose's views on the effects of 
Original Sin,?? this short statement makes a significant point. 
Ambrose is not suggesting that altruistic iustitia has been 
effaced or destroyed by avarice but that is has been weakened 


Stelzenberger ([supra n. 4] 133) and Calafato (98-99) seem to agree with 
Schilling (Naturrecht 157-58; Reichtum 142, 146-47) that the Roman philoso- 
pher is Ambrose's ‘‘Lehrmeister’’ in this passage, but for another view see 
Ewald ([supra n. 4] 17, note 1). The significant point, however, is the way 
in which Ambrose's whole approach to the issue differs from Seneca's. 

?? See Tennant (supra n. 20) 338-42; W. Seibel, S. J., Fleisch und Geist beim 
heiligen Ambrosius (Munich 1958); N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and 
of Original Sin (New York 1929) 299-307, and especially Dudden, II, 612-20. 
The point is that although Original Sin has grievously affected man's control 
over himself and his surroundings, it has not destroyed his capacity for good. 
Thus, his moral condition is neither totzlly good nor totally corrupt. It is 
marked by many ambiguities, and the only certain thing is that growth in 
virtue is a long and laborious process. See in psalm. 118.16.19; off. 2.22.113, 
and consult Dudden, II, 535. 
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or diverted. In the context of private property, then, the 
virtue of justice still has meaning. Or, to put it another way, 
iustitia is an equivocal term when applied to man before and 
after Original Sin. Before the Fall it involved the kind of 
altruism that was incompatible with private property, and this 
kind of justice is what Ambrose is talking about in chapter 
28 of the De Officiis Ministrorum. Subsequent to the Fall, 
however, both the altruistic character of the virtue and the 
absolute prohibition against property it involved became 
relative. 

Such an interpretation is consonant with Ambrose's ap- 
proach to property both in his own personal life and in his 
frequent reflections on the subject. He not only argues that 
wealth can be an incentive to virtue (in Luc. 5.69; 8.85; epist. 
2.11; in psalm. 40.31) and that giving up all one's possessions 
in pursuit of Christian perfection is a matter of spiritual coun- 
sel rather than obligation, (vid. 12.73; off. 1.30.149), but he 
holds property himself, he allows his clergy to do so, and he 
even gives them advice on how they might best use their 
wealth to serve the needs of others.?3 It is his repeated insis- 
tence on usus that perpetuates, to some degree at least, the 
altruistic element in man's original relationship to private 
' possessions. In the De Nabuthae and elsewhere Ambrose has 
very harsh words for those who forget that sharing is a part 
of nature and that private property is meant to serve com- 
munal needs.?* Unused wealth, he says, is a threat and a 
source of guilt to the possessor (off. 2.26.132; in psalm. 
118.9.18; in Luc. 5.69; 8.85). The man who does not assist 
the destitute becomes a slave to his possessions and brings 
down judgment on himself (Nab. 12.52; 13.56). On the other 
hand, those who use their wealth for the benefit of others make 


23 Epist. 20.8; c. Aux. 5; exc. Sat. 1.24; off. 1.30.143-58; 2.15.69. See 
Dudden, I, 107. 

25 E.g. Nab. 1.2; 3.11. One of the most revealing statements about the new 
relationship between possessions and public responsibility is Ambrose's 
remark in in psalm 118.8.22: Iustum est igitur ut si tibi aliquid privatum 
vindicas quod generi humano, immo omnibus animantibus, in commune 
conlatum est, saltem aliquid inde pauperibus aspergas, ut, quibus iuris tui 
consortium debes, his alimenta non deneges (CSEL 62.163-64). Private 
property need not be relinquished, but its benefits, its usufructus, must be 
shared. On this latter point see, among others, Squitieri 142-44; Schilling 
Reichtum 147; Lovejoy 464-65; Gordini 108-12. 
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God their debtor and gain a more noble, if less tangible, return 
both in this life and the next.?* 

A good deal of what Ambrose has to say about the use and 
abuse of wealth is good Stoic doctrine which can be found in 
writers like Seneca and Epictetus.* What is important, how- 
ever, in the bishop’s remarks about usus is the degree of con- 
tinuity that exists between his emphasis on service to others 
and the altruistic justice that characterized man’s state before 
the rise of avarice. What we are witnessing in Ambrose’s com- 
ments on usus is the way in which this earlier form of iustitia 
works its way out in man’s history after the Fall.?” 

Ambrose's emphasis on property as a means of serving 
others finds negative reinforcement in the bishop's attitude 
toward usury. If proper usus makes private property com- 
patible with iustitia in man's present state, there is no such 
saving grace in usury. Given the dehumanizing conditions sur- 
rounding this practice at the end of the fourth century,?5 usura 
is the epitome of avarice. Under the pretext of lending assis- 
tance, the usurer contradicts the very meaning of iustitia by 
taking advantage of the man in need, enslaving him and even 
taking his life. Unlike other uses of property usury cannot be 
made to serve human ends; thus it merits absolute condemna- 
tion. 


25 Nab. 14.58-60; Tob. 2.8; 16.55. The theme of using one's wealth to assist 
others and thus gain salvation is a common one in Ambrose. See, for example, 
in psalm. 37.24; in psalm. 38.27; Hel. 20.76; off. 1.30.150. 

26 See H. Greeven, Das Hauptproblem der Sozialethik in der neueren Stoa 
und im Urchristentum (= Neutestamentliche Forschungen 4 [Gütersloh 1935]) 
62-76. 

27 Although several commentators, including Schilling (Reichtum 146-47) | 
and Calafato (96-10D, have argued that for Ambrose private property is 
the result of Original Sin, they have paid relatively little attention to the 
continuity which exists between man's original position vis-a-vis private 
possessions and that which obtains after the Fall. On this point see the 
brief but helpful comments of Frattini (754-56). 

28 Rather well summed up in Ambrose's endorsement of Cicero's claim that 
it was a form of homicide (Tob. 14.46). Fer Ambrose's views on usury see 
the whole of De Tobia, and consult Calafato 121-35; Seipel 169-72; and 
Gordini 119-23. For the way in which Ambrose borrowed from Basil on this 
issue and at the same time took a much stricter approach see S. Giet, “De 
Saint Basile à Saint Ambroise: la condemnation du prét à intérét au IV* 
siécle," RSR (1944) 95-128 and, more recently, R. P. Maloney ''The Teaching 
of the Fathers on Usury: an Historical Study on the DENCIODIIERE of Christian 
Thinking,” VC 27 (1973) 251-56. 
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In sum, usus is the controlling element in determining the 
legitimacy of private property in man’s present state. When 
usus amounts to purely personal gain that neglects the com- 
mon good, or, as with usury, when it is equivalent to exploita- 
tion,. all semblance of altruistic iustitia is lost. But when it 
achieves, to some degree at least, the goals of this virtue, there 
is a justifiable place for private property in human society. 
If the meaning of iustitia has altered somewhat after the intro- 
duction of avarice, service to others is still the critical element 
in man’s handling of possessions. Thus, iustitia continues to 
be a reminder of the fundamental purpose of the created world 
and of the relationship that man ought to have toward it. 


Louris. J. SWIFT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY | 


PROBLEMS ABOUT JANUS 


I. The double-faced deity is in most aspects enigmatic. 
Hence sheer delight for the ingenuity of antiquarians, the fan- 
tasy of poets. But nothing for the devout. Janus earns no dedi- 
cation at Rome—and only one in the cities of Italy.! 

The present enquiry does not portend an excursion into the 
obscure hinterland of religious curiosa. It is open and public, 
confined to Janus Geminus. That is, a small edifice in the 
north-eastern corner of the Forum, ‘ad imum Argiletum.’ Not a 
temple, and barely a shrine, but originally a passage: two arched 
gates with double doors, joined by lateral walls to form a rectan- 
gle.? 

The Gates of War, closed and opened under Augustus and in 
the sequel, that is the theme. Or rather, the vagaries of the 
literary evidence, sporadic all through, paradoxical, or absent. 

In the beginning Janus Geminus was closed by Numa Pom- 
pilius, and once again after the end of the First Punic War. 
Such is the testimony of Varro, with appeal to Piso, the consu- 
lar annalist.* That is the sole mention anterior to the time of 
Caesar Augustus. Varro supplies the date by the consulship of 
Titus Manlius (235 B.C.). Various problems arise. Perhaps an 
error somewhere in the transmission: another Manlius was 
consul in 241. That is a minor matter. If the ceremony was in 
fact ancient and the second closing authentic, it is strange in- 
deed that no repetition ensued in the annals of the Roman 
Republic. Doubt or denial was legitimate.‘ 

Let that pass. As Caesar Augustus proclaimed, the Senate 


1 CIL XI 5374 (Asisium): two slaves set up an altar to ‘Janus pater.’ 

? See Platner-Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (London 
1929) 278ff.; G. Lugli, Roma Antica. Il centro monumentale (Rome 1946) 82fF; 
E. Nash, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Rome (London 1968) I 502-3. Coins of 
Nero (infra n. 57) present a picture of the edifice. No traces have come to light. 

3 Varro Ling. 5.165. 

* G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rómer (Munich 1912) 105; K. Latte, 
Rómische Religionsgeschichte (Munich 1960) 132f. On the other side, W. F. 
Otto, RE Supp. III (1918) 1180f., with appeal to E. Norden, Ennius und Ver- 
gilius (Leipzig and Berlin 1915) 56. And great antiquity is assumed by L. 
Deubner, RómMitt 36-37 (1921/22) 17. 
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decreed a closing of Janus three times, ‘me principe.’ The 
narration of Cassius Dio yields two dates (29 [51.20] and 25 
B.C. [53.26]). The third (54.36) is in dispute. Some scholars in 
the recent time eschew a pronouncement, others come out 
with arguments of dubious validity.? The question touches not 
one year only but a general estimate of historical transactions 
and the way they get recorded. It will be instructive to set forth 
the evidence for the Augustan closures of Janus furnished by 
nine Latin writers in order of time, from T. Livius to Paulus 
Orosius. 


II. (1) Livy. Expatiating on the humanitarian policy of 
Numa, the historian states that he established Janus as 'indi- 
cem pacis bellique’; and in language of due solemnity he adds 
what had recently been enacted 'post bellum Actiacum ab im- 
peratore Caesare Augusto pace terra marique parta' (1.19.3). 
The words were indited, it is clear, between 27 and 25 B.C. 
Some take them to furnish the season in which Livy began to 
compose his history. The assumption was premature. The par- 
enthesis looks like a later addition." Indeed, perhaps inserted 
after the completion of the first pentad. Livy may have begun 
to write as early as 30 or 29 B.C. 

There is a further question, whether Livy would have men- 
tioned the Gates of War at all, but for the ceremony of January 
11, 29 B.C. (the Fasti Praenestini give the day). Livy's sources, 
like those of Dionysius, antedate a number of antiquarian dis- 
coveries that were now being exploited. Dionysius in his full 
account of the religious ordinances of Numa shows no aware- 
ness of Janus Geminus; and both historians when writing about 
Romulus ignore the Arval Brethren. The fraternity was re- 


5 RG 13, cf. Suetonius, Aug. 22. 

5 J. Gagé in his commentary (Paris 1935) offers no suggestion, whereas F. 
Bómer, II (Heidelberg 1958) on Ovid Fasti 1.257, asserts closures in 31, 25 and 
10. The standard works on Janus (supra nn. 2, 4) are mainly concerned with 
religious aspects; and Platner-Ashby (supra n. 2) is defective in various ways. 

* Cf. R. M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Livy Books 1-5 (Oxford 1965) on 
1.19.3 

ER. Syme, HSCP 64 (1959) 43; 49; T. J. Luce, TAPA 96 (1965) 209ff. 
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created, probably in 29 B.C.—in the season when Caesar’s 
heir was. parading as the new Romulus.? 

The government was able to celebrate both peace and con- 
quest at the same time. Now or later, Janus closed need not 
preclude active warfare. The years 29 and 28 witnessed the 
Balkan campaigns of Licinius Crassus. An opening of the 
Gates of War was reserved (it will be surmised) until the sum- 
mer of 27 when the ruler set out in the garb of war (‘paludatus’) 
to extend the western bounds of his 'provincia': in Spain, not, 
as some fancied, in Britain.!? 

The second closure at the end of 25 advertised the subjuga- 
tion of north-western Spain after the two campaigns of the 
Bellum Cantabricum.!! Livy echoes the official doctrine and 
language. Spain, so he says, was 'nostra demum aetate ductu 
auspicioque Augusti Caesaris perdomita.*** Fighting went on, 
attested in 24 and in 22; and it was left to Agrippa to complete 
the task in 20 and 19. | 

(2) Virgil. Book 1 of the Aeneid has ‘claudentur Belli por- 
tae,’ with ‘Furor impius’ bound in chains of brass (1.294ff.). 
After a short interval the Gates were brought into relation with 
the Orient. Virgil now portrays a practice of ancient Latinum, 
still observed by the Romans: ‘sunt geminae Belli portae.’ He 
evokes the rite—the Senate’s decree and a consul suitably at- 
tired, ‘Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino.’ Peoples in distant 
lands are named, culminating with a firm prospect, 


seu tendere ad Indos ~- 
Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa (7.605f.). 


The imagery reflects the time of writing. To unbar the Gates 
in 22 or 21 would declare a threat of war though none was 
contemplated. Though the act was designed to impress opinion 
at Rome, the Parthians were duly responsive. In 20 they sur- 
rendered the Roman standards. What diplomacy achieved 
was proclaimed like a victory in the field: on coins struck in 19 
or 18 the return of the standards is linked with the ruler’s ninth 
imperatorial acclamation.” 


? J. Scheid, Les Frères Arvales (Paris 1975: 344ff. 

1 For Spain and Gaul as the reason for the opening cf. Plut. De fort. Rom. 
322 C; Oros. 6.21.1. 

11 Dio 51.20.4. Possibly in January of the next year. 

12 Livy 28.12.12. 


. 


13 B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. I (London 1923) 108ff.; 114. 
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- (3) Horace. The poet is loyally alert to the aspirations as 
well as the successes of public policy. None the less, when 
Janus had been closed not once but twice, he has nothing to 
report in three books of the Odes. Janus does not turn up until 
the last poem of Book 4, in 13 B.C. Janus is there in promi- 
nence, but subjoined to Augustus, to Parthia and to the stan- 
dards, 


et signa nostro restituit Iovi 
derepta Parthorum superbis 
postibus et vacuom duellis 

lanum Quirini clausit (4.15.6ff.). 


- The nexus recurs in a poem that belongs to the same year— 
or perhaps rather to the next, after the decease of Marcus 
Agrippa. The Letter to Augustus glances in passing at the high 
themes to which the modest poet (to be sure) may not aspire, 
and his plea concludes with 


barbara regna tuisque 
auspiciis totum confecta duella per orbem 
claustraque custodem pacis cohibentia Ianum 
et formidatam Parthis te principe Romam (Epist. 2.1.253ff.). - 


Janus has thus annexed Parthia as a kind of corollary. One 
turns to the historical record of the time. Negotiations may 
now have been under way, as a decade previously and like- 
wise dilatory. Scholars have pointed to a phrase in the same 
poem, 'invenior Parthis mendacior' (2.1.112). If the allu- 
sion is not general, conveying an up-to-date substitution. for 
‘Punica fides,’ it might reflect the poet’s nee Of Parthian 
delays or deceit. 

. However that may be, the Parthians soon demonstrated 
submission as well as fear of Rome. Phraates sent his four sons 
as hostages. They were handed over to M. Titius, at that time 
Caesar's legate in Syria.**. 

The precise date of that transaction is a problem of no small 
interest. For most enquirers, 10 B.C. holds the preference, 
advocated long ago by Zumpt but not convincing Mommsen. 
The Livian Periocha of the penultimate book (141) carries a 
reference to peace made with Parthia and the surrender of the 
standards. A mistake is assumed, or the vestige of condensa- 
tion or even conflation. Some of the sources, abridging the 


14 Strabo 16, p. 748. 
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relations between Rome and Parthia, happen to put standards 
and hostages in close sequence or in juxtaposition.!* That was 
to be expected. No perplexity or discomfort ensues.!9 

There is a chance that the true date might not be 10 B.C. but 
a few years earlier. It concerns Titius' tenure in Syria. He 
might have been appointed governor when Agrippa departed in 
13, to superintend operations against the Pannonians. Marcus 
Titius (and this is relevant) comes into a complicated narration 
concerning Herod, the King of Judaea. However, if Titius’ 
role in that episode belongs.to 13 or 12, nothing precludes the 
later date for the surrender of the hostages; and it would be 
premature to adduce either way the Horatian epistle to Au- 
gustus. 18 

(4) Ovid. That the god or the ceremony should be absent 
from erotic poems, no surprise; and Janus is not invoked when 
the exile on the shore of Pontus made supplication to Caesar, 
the lord of peace and war. The versified calendar of the Roman 
year is another matter. 

When the poet embarked on the Fasti and took up his tab- 
lets, he at once ran into trouble. Janus in a vision vouchsafed 
help and went on to resolve some of his perplexities, at great 
length. It is only towards the end of the colloquy that the god 
discloses an official and contemporary function, 


pace fores obdo, ne qua discedere possit 
Caesareoque diu nomine clusus ero (1.281f.). 


That is to say, Janus is the custodian of peace. The erudite or 
the frivolous will not fail to detect a contradiction inherent in 
the duties enjoined on the divine janitor. For Ovid as for 
Horace (quoted above) Pax is enclosed and protected. In the 
conception of Virgil, Bellum is the prisoner, to be held in con- 
straint and bondage. 

Janus keeps watch over peace by ordinance of Caesar Augus- 
tus, and he will not be remiss. No hint, however, that the Gates 


5 Strabo (loc. cit.); Suet., Aug. 21; Eutr. 7.9; Oros. 6.21.29: Just. 42.5.11f. 

16 Despite the attempt of L. R. Taylor to put Titius and the hostages in 20 or 
19 B.C. (JRS 26 [1936] 161ff.). 

17 Joseph., AJ 16.189ff., cf. T. Corbishley, JRS 24 (1934) 43ff. 

18 That epistle should belong, not in 14 or 13, but in 12: assumed by R. Syme 
in Roman Revolution (Oxford 1939) 392 and argued in History in Ovid (Oxford 
1978) 172f. 
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had been closed on any one occasion by the ruler. Which is 
peculiar, the Fasti being composed c. A.D. 1—4, so it may be 
argued.?? 

Two lines further down intervenes a reference to Pax and to 
Germanicus Caesar, 


pax erat et vestri, Germanice, causa triumphi 
tradiderat famulas iam tibi Rhenus aquas (1.285f.). 


This couplet is a patent insertion in the abortive second edition 
of the Fasti. Ovid alludes to the triumph which Germanicus 
held in May of the year 17 (the latest date in Ovid's writings). 
Others, not all as far from Rome as Tomis, may have fancied 
that Pax and the end of the German wars would be signalised 
by an appropriate celebration, now to be welcomed as a part of 
tradition. 

Tiberius Caesar was not disposed to enhance the campaigns 
of Germanicus in any fashion. It is pure accident that the same 
year witnessed the reconstruction of the temple of Janus in the 
Forum Holitorium—his only temple.?? 

(5) Velleius Paterculus. Recording the conquest of Sardinia 
by the consul T. Manlius (that is, in 235 B.C.), this writer adds 
a reference to the closing of Janus and slips in the next cere- . 
mony, ‘tertio Augusto principe’ (2.38.3). Nothing, however, 
where Janus properly belongs, in the context of 29 B.C.: ‘finita 
vicesimo anno bella civilia, sepulta externa, revocata pax’ 
(2.89.3). 

The design of this crafty composer is patent. Exalting 
Tiberius Caesar, he did not care to obtrude a uniquely Augus- 
tan theme. To mention a second and a third repetition would 
have disturbed an exposition all too selective. 


* XA x 


So far therefore a general acclamation of Janus Geminus in 
five authors of the Augustan epoch (Velleius is there to be 
lodged without discomfort since he was born about 23 B.C., 
junior to Ovid by two decades). None of them carries a specific 
reference to the second and third closures. Furthermore, an- 


1? Syme (supra n. 18) History 34. 
20 Tacitus Ann. 2.49.1. 
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ticipatory in Virgil but explicit in Horace, Janus is transferred 
from the ending of civil war to Parthian submission and the 
surrender of the standards. This transfer was destined to influ- 
ence writers in a later age. 

Mars Ultor also submitted to tannu for the benefit of 
the ruler. Caesar’s heir made a vow on the field of Philippi. But 
pious fervour for. Divus Julius abated quickly after 29 B.C.; 
and when at last the temple was completed and dedicated in 
the summer of 2 B.C., Parthia annexes the theme of revenge. 
Passing to an excursus on the oriental enemy, Ovid hails Au- 
gustus in these words: 


nec satis est meruisse semel cognomina Marti: 
persequitur Parthi signa retenta manu (5.579f.). 


A problem abides, the third closure of the Gates and the 
third opening. Likewise a further question, how far the thing 
either excited interest at the time or percolated into historical 
record. By its nature a Janus ceremony was not comparable to 
Augustan pageantry such as the Ludi Saeculares, the dedica- 
tion of the Ara Pacis Augustae, the inauguration of Augustus' 
Forum along with Mars Ultor. 


xo 0k X 


III. (6) Tacitus. His testimony is preserved by a writer in the 
late age. Belabouring for obvious and doctrinal reasons the 
theme of universal peace, Orosius, having mentioned in Book 
6 the three closures of Janus with precise dates, comes out 
later with a valuable fragment from the Historiae: 


deinde, ut verbis Corneli Taciti loquar, sene Augusto Ianus patefactus, 
dum apud extremos terrarum terminos novae gentes saepe ex usu et 
aliquando cum damno quaeruntur, usque ad Vespasiani duravit imperium. 
rucusque Cornelius (7.3.7). 


As ever, the language of Cornelius Tacitus repays close 
scrutiny. Observe 'sene Augusto.' In the conception of the 
Romans, Augustus became verifiably a ‘senex’ on his sixtieth 
birthday in September of the year 3 B.C. Reference to an event 
close to his decease would operate with ‘extrema senectus,’ 
'fessa aetas,' or the like. | 

Moreover, the stylish phraseology, with allusion to the 
dubious utility of some distant conquests, might be taken to 
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presuppose the expansive period of the Augustan wars. That 
is, not later than A.D. 6, when the reverses began with mmg 
rebellion in Illyricum. n | 

. The occasion for that third opening of Janus Geminus is not 
far to seek. In 1.B.C. the young prince Gaius Caesar set out for 
the eastern lands to wage war against the Parthians, such was 
the official proclamation. The campaign was heralded by mar- 
tial pageantry in the previous summer: Mars Ultor inaugurated 
(with a changed emphasis), the spectacle of a naval. battle, 
Athenians against Persians, the former winning a precictable 
victory. 

. Along and vivid e excursus in Book 1 of the Ars Amatoria will 
be enlisted. Suitably subjoined to the Naumachia, it announces 

-war and conquest—' nunc, Oriens ultime, noster eris.” The 
prince goes forth under the best of auspices; ‘Marsque: pater 
Caesarque pater,’ and he will return to celebrate i in full pomp a 
Parthian triumph.” - 

So far so good. The Gates of War were unbarred ‘i in 1 B. C.— 
and they remained open for the rest of the reign. As. it hap- 
pened; the mission of C. Caesar ended in an arrangement with 
the. Parthian monarch early in A.D. 2 which gave Rome a free 
hand in Armenia: The event might have been exploited by a. 
closure of Janus, Augustus being zealous for universal peace 
and for the dynastic prospects of his young sons. No scholar so 
far (it appears) has toyed with the notion. 

The problem of the third closure (which should be anterior to 
1 B. C.) subsists and eludes. Rational conjecture will turn to the 
cessation of warfare after the great conquests in central 
Europe, marked and defined by the German triumph which 
Tiberius celebrated at the beginning. of 7 B.C. (see further 
below). 

(7) Suetonius. The biographer is the sole extant Latin au- 

. thor until Orosius to record the fact of three closings. After a 
brief catalogue of the wars, continued by general. comments on 

foreign policy, he goes on to report embassies from Indians 


- 2 One may observe in passing that Tacitus’ words of dispraisal extend to 
cover the conquest of Britain. | 

22 Ov. Ars Am. 1.177-228: like the preceding six lines on the Naumachia, to 
be regarded as an insertion in a second edition of the poem. See the arguments 
adduced by R. Syme, SBBayr, 1974, Heft 7, 16f.; (supra n. 18) History 13ff. 
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and Scythians, to terminate with the Parthians ceding Ar- 
menia, surrendering standards—and further, ‘obsidesque in- 
super obtulerunt' (Aug. 21.3). l 

Janus opens the next rubric (22.1). The order of exposition is 
clear and it follows an inner logic. It may have encouraged 
subsequent compilers to form hasty assumptions about causa- 
tion or chronology. That topic leads on to the next writer. 

(8) Florus. His compilation of all thẹ wars of the Romans, 
an unlovely product, becomes useful in default of better 
evidence—as notably in the account of the Augustan cam- 
paigns. It there follows a geographical order, starting from the 
Alps and ranging eastwards before coming to its termination 
with Spain (2.22-33). 

Florus’ main source was.an epitome of Livy. Florus might 
therefore claim a place after Livy in this discussion. But the 
historian terminated in 9 B.C., with the last campaign of 
Drusus. A string of events subsequent to that year thus ac- 
quires signal importance. 

The operations of Lentulus against Dacians and Sarmatians 
(2. 28f.) follow upon the Bellum Thracicum of L. Piso (? 12—10 
B.C.). They might have occurred in 9 B.C., it is true. But there 
is the disaster of Varus (30.29-34), Cossus (that is, Cossus 
Lentulus) in Africa (31), the Bellum Armenicum of C. Caesar 
(32).73 


After recounting the Spanish campaigns at some length 
(mainly that of 26 B.C.), Florus winds up with an epilogue 
extolling the Augustan peace (34). When the world was either 
subjugated or submissive, and envoys came from far lands 
(Indians, Scythians and even Seres), the Parthians gave back 
the standards lost by Crassus. And so Caesar Augustus was at 
last emboldened 'septingentesimo ab urbe condita anno lanum 
geminum claudere.'?* He then turned to the paths of peace, 
enacting stern laws for the betterment of morals. And in con- 
sequence, ‘ob haec tot facta ingentia dictus imperator per- 
petuus et pater patriae.’ However, he declined the name of 
Romulus, which the Senate canvassed. 

No words need be wasted on a farrago that avows a blatant 


23 For the sources of Florus see P. Jal in his edition (Budé 1967) I, XXIXff. 
He does not discuss the origin of the post-Livian items. 
24 The round number of 700 years echoes the first sentence of the work. 
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defiance of chronology. Let one comment suffice. Florus 
knows only one Augustan closure of Janus; and, like sundry 
predecessors, he links it to Parthia. 

(9) Orosius. As with Florus, the Historiae adversum 
paganos present problems of source and derivation. In his 
preceding narration Orosius had been using Livy, or rather a 
fairly full epitome. Observe the events of 30 B.C., concluding 
with the names of three Romans put to death by the victor after 
the fall of Alexandria. 

For the Augustan wars, Orosius has drawn on Florus, it is 
clear. But Orosius has not taken over very much.?? Both writ- 
ers show a close resemblance in their extensive accounts of 
the Spanish campaigns, to be explained by use of the postu- 
lated Livian Epitome.* 

Elsewhere, a comparison in detail, although highly instruc- 
tive, would demand an inordinate exposition. Let it be enough 
to state that Orosius exploited other writers. Suetonius is cited 
once by name (6.21.25), and he supplied Augustus’ words 
about Quinctilius Varus (21.27), also an anecdote (22.4). 
Moreover, the Chronicle of Jerome can be detected (21.28; 
PROA Fa 

To concentrate therefore on Janus, a theme of predilection 
in Orosius from the outset (cf. 1,1.6), and close to his general 
design and demonstration. To the Spanish presbyter the Nativ- 
ity (it was axiomatic) at once ushered in a period of profound 
peace. 

First, registered under the consular date of 29 B.C., Caesar’s 
triple triumph-—and ‘ipse Iani portas clausit,’ the day being the 
sixth of January (6.20.1). Further, so Orosius continues, ‘hoc 
die primum Augustus consalutatus est.' The multiple confla- 
tion discloses the technique and purpose of the author. The 
day alleged is that of Epiphany, on which Orosius duly en- 
larges (20.3f.). 


25 Oros. 6.19.20. Viz. P. Canidius, Cassius of Parma and Q. Ovinius (the 
senator not ashamed to be in charge of a wool factory). 

26 The debt is overstated by Jal (supra n. 23) XXXI. 

27 D. Magie, CP 15 (1920) 323ff.; R. Syme, AJP 55 (1934) 293ff.; W. Schmitt- 
henner, Historia 11 (1962) 54. Some scholars, however, assume that Orosius is 
here reproducing Florus. 

28 For the sources of Orosius, see the brief annotations to the text of 
Zangemeister (CSEL V, 1882). 
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Second, Janus again shut, ‘finito Cantabrico bello’ (20.9). 
Caesar Augustus went to Spain in his sixth consulate (21.1), 
and the campaigns lasted for five years (21.21).*% 

Finally, the third closing. The Parthians surrender the stan- 
dards and also hostages of royal estate; and Parthia is vouch- 
safed in reward a ‘firmum foedus’ (21.29). And so (‘itaque’), 
in: the year of Rome 752 Augustus closed the Gates of War 
(22.1). Therefore, ‘clausis igitur Iani portis, the ruler em- 
barked on the reinforcement of peace and the promotion of 
morality through legislation (22.3f.). 

The order reflects the epilogue of the egregious Florus 
(2.34), Parthia being again the point of departure (with the 
added item of the hostages). But this time it is the third closure, 
with a date, the year of Rome 752 (22. 1), that is 2 B.C.—and 
with corroborative detail.. 

Orosius had started out with Parthian peace linked to Janus. 
Early in Book 1 he computed the years from Ninus or Abraham 
down to Caesar Augustus, 


id est usque ad nativitatem Christi, quae fuit anno imperii Caesaris 
quadragesimo secundo, cum facta pace cum Parthis Iani portae clausae 
sunt et bella toto orbe cessarunt.?? 


The central passage in Book 4 must now be quoted:— 


Iani portas tertio ipse tunc clausit. quas ex eo per duodecim fere annos 
quietissimo semper obseratas otio ipsa etiam robigo signavit, nec prius 
umquam nisi sub extrema senectute Augusti pulsatae Atheniensium 
seditione et Dacorum commotione patuerunt (6.22. 1f.). 


The date need not detain. It was irrefragable, being the year 
of the Nativity. Orosius took it from the Chronicle of Jerome; 
and Jerome's source, Eusebius, held it an established fact.?! 
Orosius also took over the census held in Judaea by Sulpicius 
Quirinius.2 | 

Curiosity therefore diverts to the dozen years of profound 
peace, a figure that is repeated a little lower down (7.3.4). 


29 Orosius' erroneous dates derive from his assigning the title ‘Augustus’ to 
29 B.C. (6.20.1; 8). 

3? Oros. 1.1.6, cf. 3.8.5. 

?! Hieron. ab Abr. p. 170 H, cf. Eusebius in his Hist. Eccl. 1.5.2 (re the 
forty second year of Augustus and the census of Quirinius). 

32 Oros. 6.22.6: 'tunc igitur natus est Christus, Romano censui statim 
adscriptus.' The name of Quirinius is eschewed both here and in 7.2.16. 
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Likewise to the subsequent opening of the Gates, ‘sub extrema 
senectute Augusti,’ which is consonant therewith. 

. Orosius assigns two reasons for the interruption of world 
peace. First, a disturbance at Athens. That item he took from 
Jerome, registered under A.D. 11, Jerome’s source being 
Eusebius.?? 

The date and nature of the ‘Atheniensium seditio’ ‘is an 
abstruse problem, of minor significance. Attempts have been 
made, it is true, to discover confirmation in damage done to 
buildings at Athens. Over-confident, so it appears.?* There is 
no call to disallow the fact of a tumult at Athens. Cassius Dio 
under the year 6 reports wars throughout the world, much 
brigandage, and even disturbances in the cities; and in conse- 
quence proconsuls in the public provinces were chosen by 
special appointment, with prorogued tenure.* Which is useful 
to bear in mind, but irrelevant to the present line of argument. 
One fact is clear: Eusebius-Jerome furnished one justification 
for the end of the ‘duodecim fere annos’ of tranquillity sub- 
sequent to 2 B.C. 

Second, the ‘Dacorum commotio.' In A.D. 12, as one learns 
from Ovid, and from no other source, incursions of the Getae 
occurred, far down the Danube and close to the delta. Their 
raiding bands were able to capture two towns, namely Aegis- 
sus and Troesmis.?9 This piece of sporadic information has 
sometimes been taken to confirm, or at least to explain, the 
statement in-Orosius. That is, disturbances a dozen years later 
than 2 B.C. Again, be it noted, scholars have been prompted to 
put in the period 11—13 the operations which Cn. Cornelius 


33 Hieron. Ab Abr., p. 170 H (in fact under 9-11). Syncellus’ version of 
Eusebius, however, gives the year 13. For a discussion, see P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Auguste (Cairo 1927) 41ff. He concludes ‘qu’on ne se tromperait 
pas de beaucoup en optant pour l'année 13.’ 

*4 Cf. G. W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World (Oxford 1965) 107: 
archaeological evidence discovered by R. L. Scranton but disallowed by E. 
Vanderpool. Bowersock dates the disturbance about A.D. 13. It may be noted 
in passing that he accepts a closure of Janus in A.D. 11. 

35 Dio 55.28.2. For trouble in Asia c. 10 when Messalla Volesus (cos. 5) was 
proconsul see Sen. De ira 2.5.5 (the allegation that he executed 300 people in 
one day). 

36 Ov. Pont. 1.8.11ff.; 4.7.19ff.; 9.79f. 
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Lentulus (cos. 14 B.C.) conducted against Dacians and Sarma- 
tians, according to Florus.? 

Those notions were hasty and vulnerable. Pertinent objec- 
tions obtrude. 

(1) The incidents reported by Ovid were remote and trivial 
in a season that had witnessed all Illyricum in arms and three 
legions lost in Germany. 

(2) Of the peoples beyond the Danube between Bohemia 
and the Pontus, a distinction obtained between Daci and 
Getae. Writing from Tomis, the exiled poet never employs the 
word ‘Dacus.’ Further, referring to Lentulus on his decease, 
the historian Tacitus registers ‘triumphalia de Getis' (Ann. 
4.44.1). The term can be invoked to advantage. It discounte- 
nances the view that Lentulus was Caesar's legate in Il- 
lyricum.?? Better, commander of the Balkan army—and at a 
much earlier date. 

(3) A ‘Dacorum commotio' in the time of Augustus should 
indicate a Dacian invasion across the middle Danube into Pan- 
nonia. 

One sees where Orosius got the ‘Atheniensium seditio.' 
Whence the ‘Dacorum commotio,' no clue. A paradox in the 
written evidence can no longer be suppressed. Orosius has 
Janus closed in 2 B.C. for a dozen years. But Janus, so it can 
be argued, was opened (for the third and last time) in 1 B.C., 
precisely, when C. Caesar went out to wage war in the eastern 
lands. 

There is something else. Gaius paid a visit first of all to the 
Danubian armies. There was warfare, but none conducted by 
the prince himself, so Dio states in a brief notice.?? The history 
of these regions between 9 B.C. and A.D. 6 is a notorious 
nexus of problems. One concerns Lentulus (cos. 14 B.C.), and 
is not beyond hope of a solution (see below). The other major 
perplexity is the operations of M. Vinicius (suff. 19 B.C.).*° 
One hypothesis puts Vinicius about this time, following 


37 Thus A. V. Premerstein, JOAZ 28 (1934: 65f. 
38 The view suggested by R. Syme in CAH X (1934) 367 and in JRS 24 (1934) 
. 113ff., but doubted in Syme (supra n. 18) Roman 401, more strongly in Danu- 
‘ bian Papers (Bucharest 1971) 69ff. 
39 Dio 55.10.17. 
40 JLS 8965 (Tusculum). 
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Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 16 B.C.) as legate in Illyricum, as 
he was to follow him in Germany.*! 

A further step may now be taken, tentative and not in any 
confidence. By the hazards of their trade, epitomators fall into 
all manner of confusions and conflations. For example, -Eu- 
tropius and Orosius run into error, similar but not the same, 
when they copy a passage in Suetonius: namely Tiberius (in 8 
B.C.) transplanting forty thousand Germans to the western 
bank of the Rhine (Tib. 9.2). Eutropius links the action to 
Tiberius’ previous campaigns against the Pannonians, Orosius 
to the rebellion of Illyricum in A.D. 6. 

There is therefore a chance that Orosius (no imputation of 
fraud in this instance) either came upon a ‘Dacorum com- 
motio' that in fact occurred in 2 or 1 B.C., or confused a 
closure of Janus with an opening in regard to Danubian war- 
fare. It would be a long shot to conjecture that he found Da- 
cians preceding the passage from Tacitus which he quotes 
when registering ‘sene Augusto lanus patefactus' (7.3.7). 

That is not the end of the matter. Confusion may be multiple, 
as happened when Orosius assigned various transactions to a 
single day of January in 29 B.C.—not that time innocent or 
inadvertent. 

Now Dacians come into the dated and authentic rubric of 
Janus Geminus. According to Cassius Dio the Senate decreed 
a closure in the Winter of 11/10 B.C. It was annulled because 
the Dacians crossed the frozen Danube and invaded Pan- 
nonia.*? 


IV. The postponed question can no longer be evaded: the 
third closure of the Gates, nowhere on direct attestation. Vari- 
ous theories have been propounded. 

In the summer of 13 B.C. Caesar Augustus returned from a 
second sojourn of three years in the provinces of the West. 
Peace and order were the watchwords, and the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae was decreed. Some suppose in addition a closure of 


2 For this conjecture, R. Syme, CQ 27 (1933) 147=(supra n. 38) Danubian 32. 
42 Eutr. 7.9; Oros. 6.21.25. 
43 Dio 54.36.2 (registered under 11 B.C.). 
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Janus.** Now peace and conquest are in no way discordant, as 
advertised in this epoch. Nevertheless, a large obstacle im- 
pedes. In this year Marcus Agrippa launched in Illyricum the 
grand design of conquest in central Europe, intended in the 
first instance to acquire the land route between Italy and the 
Balkan lands. If Janus was closed in 13 B.C., they would have 
to open him without delay. 

In the next year Tiberius reduced the Pannonian Breuci (to 
the west of Sirmium), and in 11 B.C. some tribes of inner 
Dalmatia; and in 11 his brother Drusus took the Roman arms as 
far as the Weser. The same year saw the signal victory won by 
L. Piso during his triennium of warfare in rebellious Thrace.* 
Senators saw reasons for an optimistic assessment. If their 
enthusiasm carried them too far, as when, for example, they 
voted a triumph for Agrippa in 14 or for Tiberius in 12, the ruler 
took no offence. 

There is no sign, however, that those who planned the 
northern policy now contemplated any cessation or abatement 
of warfare. As it turned out, Drusus marched as far as the Elbe 
in the late summer of 9 B.C., his last campaign. 

The Ara Pacis had been inaugurated on January 30 of that 
year. Janus stood in close relation to Pax, and Ovid declares 
that Janus is suitably to be paid homage at the same time, 


Ianus adorandus, cumque hoc Concordia mitis 
et Romana Salus araque Pacis erit (Fasti 3.881f.).*5 


A recent hypothesis assigns to this year the postponed clo- 
sure.* Against it speaks the continuance of warfare in the 
North. During the next year Tiberius dealt with the Sugambri, 
to celebrate his triumph in January of 7 B.C. A lull now en- 
sued for half a dozen years. First thoughts, or mature reflec- 
tion, will suggest that Janus was closed in 8 or 7.8 


^ T, S. Ryberg, MAAR 19 (1949) 92ff.; S. Weinstock, JRS 50 (1960) 48; N. 
Reed, Latomus 32 (1973) 782. 

55 Dio 54.34.6 (under 11 B.C., cf. Livy, Per. 140). The triennium (Velleius 
2.98.2) is best taken as the campaigning years 12—10. 

46 Dio has altars dedicated to Salus Publica, Concordia and Pax in 11 B.C. 
(54.35.2). 

17 K. Hanell, OpuscRom 2 (1960) 98ff. 

48 The solution of Mommsen, Res Gestae (ed. 2, 1883) 50: followed by be 
(supra n. 18) History 25. 
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- The salutation ‘imp. XIV’ for the ruler, taken in $ B.C., was 
not modified in the sequel until 1 B.C. at the earliest. There 
follows the mysterious ‘imp. XV.’ Perhaps for a Danubian 
campaign.* Perhaps rather for some modest success achieved 
by C. Caesar in Arabia in A.D. 1.59? Moreover, the Res Gestae 
attest large dismissals of legionary soldiers between 7 and 2 
Bio» 

A. small difficulty intrudes. Cassius Dio registered closures 
in. 29 and 25, also the abortive decree of 11/10. The matter 
aroused his interest. Yet he has nothing further to offer. Before 
taxing this historian with inadvertence, reasons should be 
looked for. 

In the first place, Dio's procedures of composition. Domes- 
tic or dynastic transactions he relates year by year. Not always 
foreign affairs, unless there is an ample narration. Dio behaves 
like other imperial annalists, notably the greatest of them. Ob- 
serve the resumptive chapters under 16 B.C. and A.D. 6. 
Campaigns thus get recorded several years after they oc- 
curred. ] | 

Next, the condition of the text: three gaps in the period 6 
B.C.—A.D. 4. The first runs from the summer of 6 (Tiberius’ 
assumption of tribunicia potestas) to the summer of 2 (the 
dedication of the Forum Augusti). Nothing had been said about 
Parthia and Armenia over a long stretch of years. Various 
matters called for mention (for example, the hostages); and it 
was necessary to elucidate the proposed mission of Tiberius. 

Again, the last report of Illyricum and the Balkans had been 
Piso's war in Thrace (under 11) and some trouble with Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians (in 9). Dio's narrative where intact pre- 
serves a variety of campaigns, and some that otherwise would 
be lost to knowledge. 

One notorious puzzle is the Danubian operations of Cor- 
nelius Lentulus (cos. 14 B.C.)-—absent from Dio but recorded 
by Florus. Now Florus at first sight suggests and indicates 
Livy. None the less, even if they fell in 9 B.C., those opera- 
tions may not have been chronicled in Livy's last book (the 
dominant theme was Germany and the stepsons of the Prin- 


49 As suggested by Syme (supra n. 38) Danubian 39. 
50 F, D. Barnes, JRS 64 (1974) 23. 
8! RG 16. 
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ceps). The double enigma might therefore be resolved by a 
single stroke. That is, if Lentulus had command of the army ‘in 
Thracia Macedoniaque’ c. 9—16, in succession to L. Piso.” 

An easy explanation thus offers for Dio's silence about Len- 
tulus. By the same token, even if belonging to 7, the third 
closure of the Gates may have been registered by Dio not long 
after, in some suitable context. Also perhaps, in due course, 
the third and last opening which, so it is deduced, fell in 1 B.C. 

Hence six years of relative tranquillity throughout the 
Roman world. Men of the time would not regard it as broken 
by minor actions such as the reduction of mountain tribes in 
the Taurus or trouble with nomads along the borders of pro- 
consular Africa.” 

Six years therefore against the twelve subsequent to 2 B.C., 
constructed by the artifice of Paulus Orosius. As has been 
shown, Orosius' figure derives from the date which Jerome 
assigned to the ‘Atheniensium seditio —supported by an in- 
cautious interpretation of 'sene Augusto' in the pages of 
Tacitus. How his ‘Dacorum commotio' comes into the reckon- 
ing, who can say?** 


V. The foregoing remarks reveal sundry omissions and pecu- 
liarities in the evidence. Authors who might be expected to 
evince and iterate an enthusiasm for Augustan ceremonies are 
found lacking in zeal; and at an early stage two of the closures, 
and even all three, amalgamate to a single transaction which 
tends to be associated with Parthia. Nor does Janus Geminus 
elicit much interest from rulers in the sequel.** Tiberius 


5 As argued by R. Syme in Akten des VI. int. Kongr. für gr. u. lat. Epi- 
graphik (Munich 1973) 596f. (discussing the Titulus Tiburtinus, ILS 918). 

53 Quirinius’ operations against the Homonadenses are best assigned c. 4 
B.C., cf. now B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 
1967) 213. 

55 In Orosius Dacians provoke an opening of Janus (A.D. 11), in Dio their 
incursion frustrates a closure (11/10 B.C.). Confusion somewhere is not ruled 
out. Compare a closure prevented by Dacians in A.D. 11, according to A. 
Alföldi in CAH XI (1936) 85; and V. Gardthausen asserted that Janus was 
actually closed late in the reign, subsequent to the disaster of Varus (Augustus 
und seine Zeit [Leipzig 1904] 1260). | 

55 Despite the confident statement in Platner-Ashby (supra n. 2) 279: ‘after- 
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Caesar, all for peace and retrenchment, was sternly set against 
warfare, as he showed by curbing the enterprises of Ger- 
manicus. At the same time, though ever anxious for cult and 
religion, he was averse from any form of pageantry—especially 
Augustan, it might be surmised. He had had his fill. As the 
initial act when Tiberius celebrated his delayed Pannonian 
triumph in October of 12, he had been constrained to pay pub- 
lic homage to ‘Justitia Augusta.'?9 As for Claudius, the con- 
quest of Britain might offer—but warfare went on, and he al- 
ready had in mind something spectacular, the eighth century of 
Rome. 

One therefore advances to Vespasian. Orosius, after adduc- 
ing the Historiae of Cornelius Tacitus (7.3.7, quoted above), 
states that Titus on the conclusion of the Jewish War ‘victor 
triumphans cum Vespasiano patre Ianum clusit’ (3.8). A later 
passage, after narrating the fall of Jerusalem, proceeds to the 
victory pageantry of the year 71 in a more generous exposition 
(9.8f.). Finally, when only a year had elapsed, Vespasian un- 
barred the Gates—on the testimony of Cornelius Tacitus 
(19.4). 

Now that historian had reported Janus open ‘usque ad Ves- 
pasiani imperium’ (7.3.7). He ignored, it follows, an action of 
Nero. The evidence is dual and not wholly consistent. Coins 
exhibit a picture of the shrine on the reverse; the obverse ' 
presents the formula ‘pace p.R. terra marique parta Janum 
clusit s.c.'5* They were struck in 64/5, and continued for the 
next two years. The occasion is peace in the Orient, secured by 
Domitius Corbulo through armed diplomacy in 63. Suetonius, 
however, relates the ceremony to Nero’s pageantry, staged 
when the prince Tiridates arrived to receive his investiture: ‘ob 
quae imperator consalutatus, laurea in Capitolium lata, lanum 
geminum clausit' (Nero 13). 

The visit of Tiridates occurred in the summer of 66. An error 
on the part of the biographer will not excite distress or sur- 
prise. 


wards at more frequent intervals down to the fifth century (S.H. A., Comm. 16; 
Gord. 26; Claud. cons. Stil. 2.287; Amm. Marc. 16.10,1).' That is, after the 
Augustan closures. Nero and Vespasian are omitted. 

5$ Ov. Pont. 2.1.32f., cf. 2.6.24ff. 

Y B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. 1(1923) 229, with Plate 43, no.9; illustrated also in 
Nash (supra n. 2) 503, fig. 619 and Lugli (supra n. 2) 83. 
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However that may be, the consular historian left out the 
Neronian closure. He was a small boy at the time, the cere- 
mony was inconspicuous—and it may have been disallowed by 
Vespasian, who in other matters put emphasis on Augustan 
precedents. Tacitus might have made amends subsequently, in 
language of suitable derision, as a postponed item, or when 
describing the advent of the Arsacid. That is, if Tacitus sur- 
vived to carry the narration in the Annales beyond the “any 
summer of 66. 


VI. In 72 the Gates reverted to their normal condition. To 
explain which, no single event can be discovered or sur- 
mised.** Warfare continued, of modest compass, in the frontier 
zones, but a grave crisis on the Danube confronted Domitian. 
He fought the last of his campaigns in 92, returning to Rome 
in January of the next year, to promote the advertisement of 
victory and peace. The word ‘Janus,’ absent hitherto from the 
epigrams of Martial, first appears in Book 7 (published in 
December of 92), and it recurs no fewer than nine times. Some 
instances merely document the first month of the year. One 
poem, of 95, directs to the god a prayer for peace everlasting, 


at tu, sancte pater, tanto pro munere gratus, 
ferrea perpetua claustra tuere sera (10.28.7f.). 


However, the lines preceding indicate not Janus Geminus, 
but Janus Quadrifrons. That is, the square temple erected by 
Domitian in his new Forum recently completed (otherwise the 
Forum Transitorium or Forum Nervae).* It was situated not 
far from Vespasian's Templum Pacis. Therefore Statius when 
acclaiming the ruler's seventeenth consulship in 95 can say of 
Janus 

quem tu vicina Pace ligatum 


omnia iussisti componere bella novique 
in leges iurare fori.9? 


58 There is no point in examining the imperatorial salutations VI-IX 7 1/2, 
summer to summer). 

5 Platner-Ashby (supra n. 2) 280; W. F. Otto (supra n. 4) 1182f. Janus 
Quadrifrons had not previously been heard of. The statue was said to come 
from Falerii (Serv. Aen. 7.607; Macrob. 1.9. on 

$e Stat, Silv. 4.1. 13ff. 
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Furthermore, good news had arrived from the Orient, indi- 
cating Parthian submissiveness, 


Koae citius venite laurus.?! 


None the less, though precise in appearance, the language of 
the poets lends no warrant for a closure of Janus Geminus. 
Had it occurred, the modest ceremony at the ancient shrine 
would have been overshadowed by the imposing constructions 
and by the novelty of Janus Quadrifrons. 

One might wonder about some of the later rulers. Hadrian 
paraded as a prince of peace. After coming to an arrangement 
with the Parthian monarch in 123 he put emphasis on the sim- 
ple and impressive titulature of ‘Hadrianus Augustus.’ Or his 
quiet successor, zealous for ancient ceremonial. Two of the 
Latin epitomators style him a second Numa.*? Again, Marcus 
Aurelius. The biographer Marius Maximus went so far as to 
allege his descent from the second king of Rome. 

Janus might have been invoked to enhance the victory cele- 
brations for the Parthian War, concluded in 166. The great 
northern crisis supervened, and a ceremony of another kind 
happens to find record. Before setting forth on his last cam- 
paign in 179, Marcus declared war by reviving the primeval 
ritual of the fetiales. He cast a bloody spear into an area spe- 
cially consecrated near the Temple of Bellona. Eye witnesses 
told Dio about this manifestation.** 


VII. Since Vespasian, no closing or opening of the Gates of 
War can be established until the year 242. That late and unique 
transaction calls for scrutiny because of the manner of its attes- 
tation. In order of time the testimonia are as follows. 

First, the epitomator Aurelius Victor. The Emperor Gordian 
MI set out for the war against the Persians ‘cum prius Iani 


él Sily, 4,3,110: a delayed surrender of the latest Pseudonero; or perhaps 
something else. 

$2 Eutr. 8.8.1; Epit. de Caes. 15.3 

83 S.H. À., Marc. 1.6. A portion of the item occurs in Eutr. 8.9.1: transmitted 
by the common source of the epitomators. 

85 Dio 71.33.3. For the interpretation of the ‘hasta sanguinea’ see R. M. 
Ogilvie (supra n. 7) 135 on Livy 1.32.12. 
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aedes, quas Marcus clauserat, patentes more veterum fecisset’ 
(27.7). His comment implies the notion that the Gates had been 
shut by Marcus and remained shut since then. It looks like a 
mere assumption that seemed plausible to the epitomator— 
who elsewhere is prone to add his own interpretations, not 
always wisely.% Next Eutropius, in bare brief statement: 
‘Ianum Geminum aperuit’ (9.2.2). Third, the Historia Augusta 
(Gord. 26.3). 

Finally, Orosius, citing Eutropius for the fact. He subjoins a 
statement: ‘Iani portas aperuit: quas, utrum post Vespasianum 
et Titum aliquis clauserit, neminem scripsisse memini' 
(7.19.4). The avowal is of some small value, as telling against a 
Domitianic closure, since Orosius had read the Historiae of 
Tacitus, perhaps to the end. For the rest, there were few sub- 
sequent Latin writers likely to provide information on this 
point. 

There the matter might rest, but for sundry questions of 
source criticism. Without the guarantee furnished by the two 
epitomators, the passage in the Historia Augusta would not 
have seemed secure. The context is suspect. That is, a great 
earthquake which was abated by recourse to rituals ordained 
after a consultation of the Sibylline Books—so Cordus states 
(Gord. 26.2). The earthquake may be authentic, but not ‘Junius 
Cordus. The invented biographer, normally scourged and 
scarified as an example of the frivolous or deleterious, emerges 
in this Vita in a new role as the guarantor of ostensible facts— 
the author now changing and improving his technique. 

The Persian War of Gordian is thus introduced: ‘sedato ter- 
rae motu Praetextato et Attico conss. Gordianus aperto Iano 
gemino,’ etc. (26.3). The consular date (242), one of four in this 
biography, declares the use of Dexippus, who is elsewhere 
named. That a Greek historian registered Janus Geminus 
might be doubted. The author of the HA had Latin writers to 
hand, viz. the two epitomators and their common source. That 
is, the Kaisergeschichte established by Enmann in 1884.5" 


65 The fact appears to be accepted by P. Dufraigne in his edition and com- 
mentary of Victor (Budé 1975). 

95 That is, apart from Marius Maximus and the lost books of Ammianus. 

67 Some disallow the KG or incline to deny its existence. Thus T. Damsholt, 
CIMed 25 (1964) 147; W. den Boer, Some Minor Roman Historians (Leiden 
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The author of the HA exhibits a keen interest in the religious 
antiquities of the Roman State, as witness the lavish exploita- 
tion of the Sibylline Books in the Vita Aureliani and the erudite 
disquisition on the alleged ‘interregnum’ of six months.® A 
surprise therefore that he offers only one other mention of 
Janus. 

It occurs in the Vita Commodi, one of the earlier biog- 
raphies, and it is sometimes accorded credit by the incau- 
tious.9 To dispel which, it is enough to inspect the context. 
Among the omens antecedent to the murder of Commodus 
one reads 


lanus geminus sua sponte apertus est et Anubis simulacrum mar- 
moreum moveri visum est. Herculis signum aeneum sudavit in Minucia 
per plures dies (Comm. 16.4f.). 


Pursuant to tradition, the author is addicted to registering 
omens and portents, and he duly supplements from his own 
inventive talent. They even obtrude in one of the 'better biog- 
raphies, that of Antoninus Pius, where the basic source has 
not been much tampered with.”° 

Each of the three items cited in the Vita Commodi is subject 
to sharp criticism." Especially the first. When temple gates fly 
open it is an evil sign, some protective deity departing. The HA 
develops the theme later on, in its own fashion. Portending 
death to the Emperor Tacitus, the family sepulchre opened and 
the spectre of his mother emerged, showing herself to both 
Tacitus and to Florianus.” 

As concerns Commodus and Janus, an extraneous fact has 


1972) 21, cf. 98. And it is relegated to ‘auteurs fantómes' by P. Dufraigne 
(supra n. 65) XXVII. But it is a necessary postulate. See, ‘inter alios, T. D. 
Barnes, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1968/1969 (Bonn 1970), 13ff.; The 
Sources of the Historia Augusta, Coll. Latomus 155 (1978) 92ff. 

68 S.H. A., Aur. 19f.; Tac. 1.1-6. 

6 Thus Platner-Ashby (supra n. 2) 279; P. Dufraigne (supra n. 67) 147: ‘une 
ouverture du temple de Janus est cependant attestée sous le régne de Com- 
mode.” 

7 A. Balland, Mélanges Boyancé (Rome 1974) 39ff. 

nT. Pekáry, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1968/1969 (1970) 151ff., esp. 
159-161. 

7? S.H.A. Tac. 17.4. She appeared to both, for they were half-brothers, 
according to the HA. Cited and accepted in PLRE (Cambridge 1971) 367 & 
873. The assertion is more than dubious, cf. PIR? A 649; C 1036. 
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been adduced. Coins of 186 and 187 exhibit the god erect and 
holding a sceptre.” Yet that fact fails to bring full comfort, the 
omen in the HA being highly suspect. Nor would the HA be 
confirmed if a closure of Janus in 187, precisely, rested on 
better support than the bare and bold assertion of a modern 
scholar.” 


VIII. To sum up. Domitian, Marcus or Commodus, nothing 
solid emerges between 72 and 242. And nothing in the sequel. 
Only the image survives in the last days. Thus in Ammianus, 
‘quasi recluso Iani templo,” and in Claudian, to adorn an ora- 
tion when Fama addresses Stilicho, 


cecidit Maurus, Germania cessit 
et Ianum pax alta ligat. 


Champions of the old faith made play with Sibylline oracles, 
but nobody had bothered about Janus Geminus for long ages. 

Caesar Augustus exploited the Janus ceremony three times 
to advertise conquest and peace. Governmental deception had 
many avenues. Antiquarian scholars and sacerdotal lawyers 
were alert to demonstrate their science and earn favour with 
Caesar by faking a date or a precedent. None the less, later 
rulers made little use of this device. 

Sundry parallels offer. Conquering emperors like Trajan and 
Severus, who augmerited the imperial dominion, neglected to 
emulate Claudius and enlarge the sacred precinct of the city. 
The Historia Augusta filled a gap by assigning an extension of 
the pomerium to Nero as well as to Trajan.”* 


8 B. M. Coins, Ropm. Emp. IV (1940), 723; 803; 807. Cf. B. Mouchova, 
Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1968/1969 (1970) 120f. 

4 W. Weber in CAH XI (1936) 388. 

75 Ammianus 16.10.1; Claud. Cons. Stil. 2.236f, 

78 S. H.A., Aur. 21.11. Either emperor or both have been admitted by several 
scholars. See now Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1975/76 (1978) 223. The 
HA, it can be argued, was following Aurelius Victor and misinterpreting 
'augenda urbe maxime' in the notorious passage (5.2) which leads on to 
Trajan's praise of Nero and to Nero's annexation of two kingdoms, viz. 
Polemo's Pontus and the Alpes Cottiae. 
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Like fiction, negative evidence can prove instructive; and it 
is entertaining to contemplate various types of official inadver- 
tence. No coins document the Ludi Saeculares of Claudius 
Caesar or Vespasian’s closure of Janus, for all Sep: S 
lavish advertisement of Pax. 

Nor is fraudulence to be disregarded. The Spanish presby- 
ter rose to a high rank when he produced a closure of Janus in 2 
B.C. as a corollary to the Nativity, with the happy dispensa- 
tion enduring for a dozen years. At the same time, however, by 
quoting Tacitus a little further on, he helps (if that was needed) 
to demolish the fabrication. He took 'sene Augusto' (in the 
subsequent opening of the Gates) as equivalent to 'extrema 
senectus.' 

Dismissing the ‘fraus tam pia quam absurda,’ as Mommsen 
styled the artifice, it will be salutary to recall that Orosius 
provides the sole testimony for Vespasian's action. He was 
drawn to the Historiae of Tacitus by the Jewish War, and he 
was careful to cite both Tacitus and Suetonius for the total of 
the casualties (7.9.7). He went on to the triumph of Vespasian 
and Titus, to their closure of Janus Geminus (9.8f.). But 
Orosius was not content, as are some scholars in other ages, to 
snap up the desired gobbet of obvious relish. He read on. 

Orosius preserves a valuable fragment concerning the Da- 
cian Wars of Domitian (7.10.4). More can be divined in the 
next sentence, and should be added to the brief rubric, namely 
'sub nomine superatorum hostium de extinctis legionibus 
triumphavit.’”’ 

Ammianus continued Tacitus, and he emulated his manner, 
but with fewer traces than might be expected. The paradox is 
pleasing that a priest, compiling an apologia under instruction 
from Augustine, should be the earliest author to furnish ex- 
plicit quotations. No sign, however, that he had consulted the 
second work of the consular annalist. Orosius could have 
found something about the procurator of Judaea in Book 7 of 
the Annales. He preferred fiction and edification: the missive 
of Pilatus and the vain attempt of Ti. Caesar to enroll and 


17 Because of the parallel in Dio 67.9.6, cf. R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 
215. For Orosius’ use of Tacitus, see now the full statement of T. D. Barnes, 
CP 72 (1977) 229ff. 
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consecrate a new divinity. The Roman Senate would not hear 
of it.” 


RONALD SYME 
WOLFSON COLLEGE 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


738 Oros. 7.4.5f. (with the corroborative detail that Sejanus was strongly 
against it.) 


THE GENOS THEOINIDAI HONORS 
A PRIESTESS OF NYMPHE 


In the summer of 1970 the Gennadius Library in Athens 
acquired at auction in London a sketch book containing a col- 
lection of some seventy five drawings executed in Athens be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1813 for the Honorable Frederic 
North, later the 5th Lord Guilford. The material illustrated in 
these sketches is quite varied. There are a few views, just four 
in fact, and half a dozen pots. Most of the drawings are of 
marbles, bits of architectural ornament, sculptures and particu- 
larly inscriptions. Much of this material is already known, hav- 
ing been recorded and published by other visitors to Athens in 
the early nineteenth century. Some of it still exists in collec- 
tions in Athens, Paris or London, but much is now lost. In a 
few cases, however, we have drawings of things that have not 
been recorded by others, and our sketch book provides the 
only record that has survived. 

The most important of the unpublished inscriptions is that 
recorded on page 70 of the sketch book. It is from Athens, like . 
everything else in the book, but we are not told from what part 
of town. The legend underneath the drawing merely says that it 
was “in a wall." From the drawing it appears that the lower 
right corner of the block is preserved with some of the lower 
edge and more than half the right edge. Part of the top edge is 
also preserved, but the upper right corner is broken away. The 
left edge is nowhere preserved. The shape of the block 
suggests that it was part of a base of some sort. It is clearly not 
from a stele. 

The date of the inscription is difficult to fix accurately, the 
only evidence being the shapes of the letters, and we cannot be 
sure how closely the copyist was following what was on the 
stone. Since, however, alpha generally appears with a broken 
cross bar we may feel sure that it was written so on the stone. 
Hence the date will not be earlier than the second century B.C. 
The ligatures seen in lines 8 and 9 are probably a conceit of the 
copyist since such ligatures are not found before imperial 
Roman times and are not common even then. In any case our 


AJP 100 (1979) 213-216 
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inscription is unlikely to be so late, and a Late Hellenistic date 
is the most probable. 

The inscription is non-stoichedon with some thirty- odd let- 
ters to a line. 

The text is as follows: 


[6 deiva --------- Jérovs Kix[iwveds) 
[einev éxcetón - - - pa] légera rfjg Nóug[nc] 
[yevouévn éneueA 8n) roð fegoo xaAàc xai € (9) [oe] 
[Bag xai ovvegyaGo]uévg Gua và yévler tő Oe] 

5 [owióóv &]vjA (e & adrÿ dx röv idiwy, éxe[té] 
[Aege dl xadds tale te (6)voíac tag &iBaAAos[oac] 
[a?tfj xai rà vloubdueva rávta: [0£06y0a1] 
[rà yévet tH Oglo:vió6 (v) énawéca(t) vv (éo[et) 
[av tio Núuepno - - -lea (v) èp Ñ yet med rav Beó[v] 


10 [guoriuíat - ------ jev àyalua èv tht legði 
[------------ Je èx vv idiwy xai éni H . 
[------------ ] tev èx tis regior[áo) 

[ewe --— ] (x)otodpevor of yevvlñrai] 
[oí O£otióOv. dvayeapat de ró]óe rò Óóyua TOY 

IS  [Ggyovra tot y£vovc] vacat 


The inscription records a decree of the genos of the 
Theoinidai in honor of a priestess of Nymphe. 

In the first line we have the ending of a name in the genitive 
case followed by the letters KIK which may be restored as the 
demotic Kikinneus. This must be part of the name of the pro- 
poser of the decree, a formula commonly found at the beginning 
of decrees of private bodies. 

The name of the priestess must have appeared in the first 
half of line 2 but it is missing; it is partly preserved in line 9 
where we will see that it ends in -ga. Her title, however, is 
clearly preserved, Priestess of Nymphe. The goddess 
Nymphe, ‘‘The Bride," has come into prominence recently 
with the discovery of her sanctuary on the south slope of the 
Acropolis identified by a boundary stone and several graffito 
dedications. Hundreds, perhaps thousands of vases were 
found, many of them loutrophoros-hydrias used for water for 
the bridal bath. See John Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary of An- 
cient Athens (New York 1971) 361-64. 

At the end of line 3 are the letters EP. This should be the 
beginning of an adverb complementing xaddc, but I find no 
suitable word. If, however, we emend P to Y we can restore 
evoepds which gives satisfactory sense. 
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In line 8 we have the name of the genos. The beginning of the 
name is missing and the last letter has been copied H instead of 
N. It was Dr. Sally Humphreys who first recognized the name 
Theoinidai. The genos Theoinidai ha$ hitherto been known 
only from a very brief notice in Photius:Ocoívia > iegóv 
Atovicov * ag’ o? xai yévos. Modern commentators have 
thought this evidence insufficient and have been unwilling to 
include Theoinidai among the Attic gene. The essential refer- 
ences. are given in the article by Willi Goeber in RE s.v. 
Theoinia. The present inscription, however, puts the existence 
of the Attic genos Theoinidai beyond any reasonable doubt: 


` Inscription from Athens 


MT p Wem pe = 
" audiret 
«ntt ES mom 
pend * ur 
|=: TPATOYE KK 


: gs TEPEIATHENYM 

u^ | GÉToYIEPoY KAANEKAJEP? 

FRENMAMATA. PEN- - - 
E INHALAYTHEKTIN JAIONENE: 
TEOYZIAE TAS. EUTLBAAAOY - - 
- HMILOMENATANTA 
. MOINTAAHETAINEZATINIEP. - 
; set EXEITIPOZHHN OED. | 


^ NATAAMAENTA NERO! : - | 
“AN ERTAN LALON KALETT Lf - 


YN AN EKTHSTEPIST. - 
AT TÓIlOYMENOJO[TENN -- 
: T AETO AOUMA T ON 












EN TINUTEIX/11 
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The name of the priestess appears again in line 9 and here we 
find the last two letters preserved -oa. The construction re- 
quires an accusative case here, and as there are no feminine 
names that end in -oa in the accusative case we may suppose 
that a final N has dropped out, probably through a fault of the 
copyist. This opens scores of possibilities, names like Nika- 
gora, Theodora, Kleopatra and the like. 

For the rest, the second half of the inscription records cer- 
tain honors and privileges accorded to the priestess, among 
them permission to erect a statue in the sanctuary at her own 
expense. 


EUGENE VANDERPOOL 
ATHENS 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CICERO: EPSITULAE AD FAMILIARES 
VOLUME I | 

VOLUME II : 

D. R. SHACKLETON-BAILEY, Editor 


The second major body of Cicero's correspondence—his letters to his friends— 
includes a reassessment of the manuscript tradition and a completely revised text. 
Unlike the Atticus volumes, this edition contains no English translation, making it ` 
possible to gather all of the letters and commentary into only two volumes. Cam- 
bridge Classical Texts and Commentaries 16 & 17 Each volume $47.50 


GREEK TRAGEDY. 
THOMAS GOULD and JOHN HERINGTON, Editors 


Bernard Knox, Charles Segal, and H.D.F. Kitto are among the contributors to this 
collection of essays which discuss various aspects of the plays of the Attic dramatists. . 
"Not a single one of the essays is less than superior in quality. It should be in every 
Classics department." —Choice. Yale Classical Studies 25 $24.95 


VOX LATINA 

A Guide to the Pronunciation of Classical Latin 
Second Edition | 

W. SIDNEY ALLEN TS. 


‘*There is no other book in English that provides so full and welkbalanced a treatment 
of both the theoretical and practical aspects of the subject." "—The Classical Review 
(on the first edition) This new edition includes an appendix on the names of the letters 
in the Latin alphabet and a select bibliography. $11.95 


HOMER AND THE ORAL TRADITION 
G. S. KIRK 


A unified collection of Kirk’s articles on Homer as an oral poet, the nature of oral and 
epic poetry, and the meaning of an oral tradition which includes ‘‘The Oral and 
Literary Epic’’—derived from Kirk’s J. H. Gray Lecture in 1974 and never before 
published. | $18.50 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Volume 1: Narrative 
Volume 2: Sources and Studies 
W. W. TARN 


“For the scholar both Volumes are indispensable and their reappearancé is to be 
warmly welcomed.''—Frank W. Walbank. First published i in 1948. 

Volume 1 Hardcover $18.50 Paper $5.95 

Volume 2 $39.50 
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Athens Ascendant . 


George D. Wilcoxon 


SOME new interpretation of the ` 


great period of Athenian history 


from the time directly: preceding E 


‘Solon through the. Age of Peri- 
cles are. presented..in this. new 
study. Based on. more than a 


‘decade of research, the. book: 
focuses on the interrelationships 
‘social; --économic, . ` 
and cultural developments i in an- . 


of ‘political, 


cient Athens. 


Although: the ancient Greeks 2 


were freedom-loving, rugged in- 
. dividualists, they quickly. learned 


the need for. cooperation. Pro- ` 
fessor Wilcoxon emphasizes how ` 


the -Athenians’s ‘spirit of in- 
"dividualism and love of freedom 
"led to the growth of liberal in- 
stitutions. He has drawn together 


‘modern scholarship and review- ' 
ed that of past historians, such as: 


‘Herodotus, in this. comprehen- 
sive work. During three trips to 


Greece -he visited most of the. 


places mentioned and conducted 
his research in the libraries of 


the American and British schools‘: 
and the 


of classical studies 
museums in Athens. . 


From his years of intensive | 


research, Wilcoxon provides 
new insights into the develop- 
ment of the Greek. city-state of 
Athens and its flowering in the 
fifth century B:C. His flowing 


narrative is studded with incisive 


comments about the interplay of 


‘contain .much 
formation. He includes many 


personalities : with . dinero 


| forces, events, and social institu- 
tions. ‘He 
.significance of the Battle of 
Marathon” and. the ` 
; "Themistocles. He disagrees with: 
"the traditional analysis of Greek 


reinterprets the 
role of 


strategy. ` 


| ‘Pericles’ A ‘program: ‘for the 


‘beautification of Athens is 


described. Sensitive, evocative 
word ‘portraits of the great 
edifices of the Acropolis. and 


elsewhere are drawn. 


The author's extensive notes 
additional in- 


comments on scholarly disputes 
and conflicting interpretations of 
this period. His years of study : 


and research have given him an 
, intimate acquaintance with the: 


material, as shown in the fre- 
quent informed asides. An exten- . 


sive bibliography and maps are: 
also included. 


Athens Ascendant is the T 


.of scrupulous scholarship; how- - 


ever, technical language and 
foreign terms are held to a 
minimum. 
' An overview of the Athenian 
accomplishment as a whole is 
presented, as well as its contribu- 
tions to subsequent civilization. 
George D. Wilcoxon is pro-. 
fessor of history, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan. 
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SIGHT, SOUND, AND RHETORIC: 
PHILOCTETES 29FF.' 


In the prologue of Sophocles’ Philoctetes, Neoptolemus 
searches for and approaches Philoctetes’ present dwelling at 
the direction of Odysseus. In vv. 26-27, he discovers a cave 
which seems to fit Odysseus’ description, and in vv. 29ff. he 
proceeds to look for signs of habitation. In v. 29 itself the 
textual tradition is split between x*rúxog and ztóxos as the last 
word of the line: 


1ó0 é€vmeoGe, xoi otiBov y” oddeis xvónoclrónogc.? 


Those who argue in favor of xrózog appeal to the clear 
immediate sense that it makes and the technical inconsis- 
tencies which it avoids and which rúxoc incurs. Jebb and 
Webster explain that Neoptolemus, as he reports upon his 
findings to Odysseus, tells the latter that he hears no sound 
. («róztoc) of Philoctetes’ presence from within the cave, im- 
plying that there appears to be no imminent danger. To this 
Odysseus answers in v. 30—he may be sleeping. As for 
tóxos, it would be meaningless for Neoptolemus to speak 
of an impress upon the ledge of hard rock which we learn at 
vv. 1000ff. lies in front of the cave. Further, even if there 


1 Line references are to A. C. Pearson’s Oxford Classical Text of Sophocles 
(1924, repr. 1967). 

2 «róxmos is the reading of the Laurentian family (LA); the Roman family 
(GRQ) is split: xróxoc Q and v./. in G, túxos GR. (For the readings of GRQ I 
rely on P. E. Easterling, ‘“Sophocles’ Philoctetés: Collations of the Manu- 
scripts G, R, and Q,” CQ 19 [1969] 57-85. A. Dain and P. Mazon, 
Sophocle III [Paris 1960], on the other hand, give xrÓzoc as the consistent 
reading of GRQ.) Among those who are favorably disposed towards xrózoc 
are: L. Campbell, Sophocles VII (Oxford 1881), F. W. Schneidewin and A. 
Nauck, Sophokles VII, 9th ed. (Berlin 1888), R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays 
and Fragments VII (1889), G. Dindorf, Sophoclis Philoctetes (Oxford .1890), 
P. Masqueray, Sophocles 11 (Paris 1924), A. Taccone, Sofocle: Filottete 
(Florence 1948), Dain and Mazon (see above), D. B. Robinson, ''Topics in 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes," CQ 19 (1969) 34-56; 37, and T. B. L. Webster, 
Sophocles: Philoctetes (Cambridge 1970) n. 29. Among those who favor 
tózoc are: Phil. Buttmann, Sophoclis Philoctetes (Berlin 1822), Pearson (supra 
n. 1), P. E. Easterling (see above) 61; so too Triclinius, Brunck, Hermann; 
xai otéBou y oboe rómos Bergk, ody cig róxmos Mudge. # 


- AJP 100 (1979) 217-227 | 
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were an area in which an impress could be made, why is 
there none if Philoctetes does indeed dwell there?? The 
illogicality of such a remark in v. 29 becomes even more 
pointed if we interpret vv. 162-63 as D. B. Robinson does: 
"Neoptolemus has now seen, and points to, a furrow-like 
track left by Philoctetes' dragging foot ... Neoptolemus can 
therefore hardly have earlier asserted the absence of foot- 
prints." * Some who favor xtistos, however, note that it also 
presents difficulties, for if xróxoc is maintained, otiBov must 
acquire the unlikely definition of '*footfall.''? 

There are considerations other than those referred to above 
for determining the choice of readings in v. 29. I suggest 
that upon analysis rózog is the dramatically sensible reading, f 
contributing to the thematic development of the passage of 
dialogue from vv. 26 to 48, in which the first effects of the 
vision of Philoctetes’ ‘‘homeless home’’ (cf. 534) upon 
Neoptolemus' psychology are revealed. 

When Neoptolemus says that he sees no impress of a track, 
that is, no signs of life, it is more than likely that the audience 
will be surprised, just as many critics have been, that Philoc- 
tetes, whose lame dragging walk has already been described in 
v. 7, has left no mark. This surprise seems indeed to be an 


There are other textual questions in vv. 29ff. In v. 29, róð’ (Wakefield) . . . 
atiBov y” (Triclinius) is generally accepted against rjó*.— orífov v (LA), 
otiBov 0” (GRQ, prob. Seyffert) and oríBov' or (Mudge). In the following 
lines, the mss. are split between xartavitoBdels (L GRO) and xaraxd@eic 
(A) in 30, and conjectures have been put forward for xvoñ («vost Schaefer) in 
30, roomy (rovøýń Welcker) in 32, and "xi gooflc vóorov (alii alia) in 43. 
(For fuller documentation, see bibliography above.) In these cases, I would 
accept the readings of Pearson's O.C.T.: róð’ . . . otiBou y” (29), xaravdtodeic 
(30) (cf. infra nn. 9, 10, 16). | 

3 Jebb (supra n. 2) n. 29; Webster (supra n. 2) n. 29. Cf. also Campbell 
(supra n. 2) n. 28. i 

5 Robinson (supra n. 2) 37, follows Campbell in retaining róvóe of the mss. 
(except GRQ?* which have rívde) in v. 163 against Blaydes rñóe. In contrast 
with Jebb and Webster, Robinson points out that Odysseus' question in v. 30 
could have been prompted by Odysseus' seeing Neoptolemus about to go into 
the cave. ° 

* Cf. Jebb (supra n. 2) n. 29; Schneidewin and Nauck (supra n. 2) n. 29. 
Jebb notes that if oríSos in v. 206 is maintained in the genitive (oríBov LA), 
it would have to mean “the act of planting the steps." His text, however, 
reads orífov (GRQ). Cf. Easterling (supra n. 2) 62. 

5 Requiring no further emendation—cf. Bergk and Mudge (supra n. 2). 
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intentional device to underline the starting-point for the devel- 
opment of Neoptolemus’ perceptions from seeing no signs of 
life to the discovery, upon closer examination, of numerous 
symbols of Philoctetes’ primitive existence.’ When Odysseus 
tells Neoptolemus to see if Philoctetes is not sleeping in 
v. 30, he uses a periphrasis, ‘‘See if he is not lodged 
(xatavdtoGeic) in sleep." Odysseus responds to Neoptolemus' 
statement that the cave is situated at an elevated position 
with no indications of life near it by nonetheless acting upon 
the assumption that this is Philoctetes’ home. He does not 
ask Neoptolemus to look more thoroughly, but without hesita- 
tion directs Neoptolemus to an awareness of those tokens of 
life which the latter has not yet perceived (29) by means of the 
periphrasis (30) which stresses the place of sleep. Neop- 
tolemus, in response to Odysseus' request, peers within the 
cave, and in v. 31 acknowledges that the cave may be a dwell- 
ing, otxnoiv, but empty and àv0oóztov diya—perhaps a home 
for beasts, not for men.? It is only when Odysseus persists in 
his quest for an impress of human activity, oixozoióg ... 
tig TOOPÑ (32),? that Neoptolemus finds the otimty ye 
puñlas cc évavA(Govti và, évavdifovti echoing and thus an- 
swering xatavdAioGeic in v. 30.1% Here, the task at hand is to 


T Cf. David Seale, “The Element of Surprise in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,’’ 
BICS 19 (1972) 94-102, who argues that Sophocles constructed in the 
Philoctetes a deliberate pattern of surprise effects. 

? Philoctetes’ ‘‘home’’ on Lemnos is twice referred to by the abstract noun, 
otxnois (31, 534) (cf. its only other appearance in extant Sophoclean tragedy 
in Ant. 892, where it is used by Antigone of the cave in which she is about to 
die). In v. 18, Odysseus uses the unusual abstract, £v0áxotc, to describe the 
cave (cf. A. A. Long, Language and Thought in Sophocles [London 1968] 
70f.). oíxoc is used consistently in reference to “home in Greece” (cf. 58, 
240, 311, 469, 488, 548, 1368, 1399) with the exception of its appearance in v. 
159 where the context of its usage suggests a sad irony: 

olxov uiv ópáic vóvó' áugíOvgov 
TETQÍVNG xoítgg. ~- (159-60) 


é 


? Jebb (supra n. 2) n. 32, explains this phrase: ‘‘‘any comforts, such as 
make a human dwelling,’ in contradistinction to a wild beast’s lair," and 
argues convincingly against Welcker’s rougr. Cf. also Campbell (supra n. 2) 
n. 32, on the misplaced irony of tovg/j here. 

10 The verbal echoes in vv. 30 and 33 conform to the general concern in 
this passage with place and objects of existence, confirming the preferability of 
xatavAuOsicg in v. 30 over xaraxAi0eic (cf. supra n. 2). 
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locate Philoctetes’ home, not Philoctetes himself. It is not 
until 40ff. that the concern with the man’s whereabouts be- 
comes central, and that his appearance is introduced as a real 
possibility. In the previous lines, Sophocles focuses our atten- 
tion upon the inanimate environment and objects composing 
Philoctetes’ material existence, and uses them ingeniously to 
introduce us and Neoptolemus to the as yet unseen hero." 
Neoptolemus’ initial vision of desolation reflects his inex- 
perience and naive youthfulness which have been unexposed 
either to the brutality that men (like Odysseus and the Atrei- 
dae) are capable of or to the powers of human endurance 
which Philoctetes exemplifies. Starting from these innocent 
perceptions, Neoptolemus in only a few lines acquires an 
incipient awareness of the extremes of human behavior. The 
use of róztog in v. 29 reinforces this sense of Neoptolemus’ 
innocence and growth as xrózoc would not, for the former 
emphasizes Neoptolemus' first vision of total barrenness sur- 
rounding the cave (whether or not there are in fact footprints 
to be seen), whereas the latter, acknowledging the possibility 
of an inhabitant, stresses the immediate problem of per- 
ceiving him. The gradual revelation of evidence creates for 
the audience a sense of pathos for the crippled hero who is 
soon to appear on stage, and reveals much about the charac- 
ters of Odysseus and Philoctetes as well as of Neoptolemus. 
For it is in this passage that we can already discern the 
potential for the conflict in Neoptolemus between antithetical 
loyalties to the two older men, Odvsseus and Philoctetes. 
Throughout the play, the impressionable and fatherless 
Neoptolemus becomes the target of both Odysseus and Philoc- 
tetes, each of whom tries to persuade him to serve their 
opposing purposes.!? Although Philoctetes is not on stage 


Interestingly, oixo:totóg, avróSvAoc, qAavoovoyóc are heavy compounds 
occurring only here in Sophocles (cf. F. R. Earp, The Style of Sophocles 
[Cambridge 1944] 71); Gotimtoc, évOdxnotc, xatavdigw occur only here'in 
Sophocles and in later writers (ibid. 88). 

! Contrast Euripides’ Philoctetes, where, according to Dio Chrysostom . 
(59.5), Odysseus, while delivering the opening speech, spots Philoctetes, who 
is approaching, and describes him briefly. | 

7? This conflict has been treated. at length by many critics: see for e.g., K. 
Alt, ‘Schicksal und ais im Philoktet des Sophokles," in Sophokles, ed. 
Hans Diller, Wege der Forschung 95 (Darmstadt 1967) 412-59 (also in Hermes 
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during the prologue, contradictory forces are nevertheless at 
work upon Neoptolemus. From vv. 1-25, he is at the re- 
ceiving end of a long and stylistically complex speech by 
Odysseus introducing Neoptolemus to his view of Philoctetes’ 
past history and present circumstances. Odysseus is careful 
to explain that in abandoning Philoctetes upon Lemnos he 
acted under orders from his superiors (5-6),!? and that the 
desertion was justified religiously (8-11).!* Although Odysseus 
begins his speech with an emphatic description of the desola- 
tion of Lemnos, fooroic dotimtosg ovd’ oixovuévn (2), in vv. 
16ff. he presents an extremely idealized picture of Philoctetes’ 
dwelling, which, according to Odysseus, has exceptional bene- 
fits of structure and location (contrast Philoctetes’ own des- 
cription in 1081f.).' That Odysseus win the allegiance of 
the younger man is essential to the success of the expedition 
and he attempts to avoid alienating Neoptolemus by justifying 
what could be interpreted as evidence of his and the Greek 
leaders’ cruelty. When Odysseus ends his speech, and the 
actual business of locating Philoctetes’ home and identifying 
its contents begins (26ff.), Neoptolemus is assailed by visual 
impressions which do not coincide with the words of Odys- 
seus at vv. 16ff. From vv. 28-47, Odysseus not only presses 
Neoptolemus to recognize what must be Philoctetes’ home, 
but also struggles to transform Neoptolemus’ vision of the 
naked facts of Philoctetes’ hardship into a vision of a more 
comfortable lifestyle. In both his opening speech and in the 
ensuing dialogue with Neoptolemus, Odysseus adopts a simi- 
lar persuasive methodology. In each instance, he proceeds 
from a statement suggesting utter desolation (2: Gotimtog 
-Od.; 29: otífov ... ovósig timocg -Ne.!9) to an assertion of 


89 (1961) 141-74); G. H. Gellie, Sophocles: A Reading (Melbourne 1972) 
138ff.; G. J. Kirkwood, A Study of Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca 1958) -57ff.; 
H. D. F. Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London 1956) 114ff.; B. M. 
W. Knox, The Heroic Temper (Berkeley 1966) 122ff.; C. H. Whitman, 
Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism (Cambridge 1970) 175ff. 

3 èy in v. 5 is carefully offset by raydeis in v. 6. 

4 Note that the description of the unholiness of Philoctetes' wild cries in 
vv. 9-10 receives further emphasis through the asyndeton of v. 11. 

5 On the style of vv. 1ff., cf. Earp (supra n. 10) 135, and of vv. 16ff., cf. 
Long (supra n. 8) 70-71. 

16 The absence of tracks is repeatedly used to describe the desolation of 
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the possibilities of a tolerable existence which the island 
affords. The brief passage of dialogue, however, differs from 
the preceding speech in that Odysseus must respond to Neop- 
tolemus’ own observations of Philactetes’ environment, and it 
is therefore in this dialogue that the persuasive battle between 
Odysseus and Philoctetes over Neoptolemus” allegiance is 
initiated. For, despite Philoctetes' absence, he is already influ- 
encing Neoptolemus through the material manifestations of his 
existence: the cave which at first appears to be devoid of life 
in that there seems to be no impress of life near it (29), the 
bed of pressed down leaves (33), the cup of natural wood (his 
Teyvmuata -36), the branches for kindling (35-36), and finally 
the rags stained with gore, which are the climactic discovery 
of Neoptolemus' search (38-39), marked by his sudden cry, 
¿od tov.'" Throughout the dialogue, Neoptolemus' reactions 
show themselves to be in contrast with Odvsseus'. Odysseus, 
who remains at the foot of the cliff, persists in directing 
Neoptolemus to see the civilized aspects of Philoctetes' ex- 
istence with a pointedly persuasive vocabulary: xataviiodeic 
(30), olxoxotós ... pog (32), badoteyor (34), 0gcaboioua 
(37). He responds coolly to Neoptolemus’ discovery of the 
bloody rags (40-42) and mitigates the effect of the appalling 
evidence of Philoctetes’ preternatural disease in suggesting, 
that Philoctetes, despite his ailment, has gone in quest of 
either food or a soothing herb: 
GÍA Ñ ‘ni pooBñs vóotov éSeArAvOev 
Y qAAOv el tt vóOvvov xátoióé zov. 
(43-44)!8 


Lemnos-—cf. v. 487. Also cf. P. Biggs, ‘The Disease Theme in Sophocles’ 
Ajax, Philoctetes, and Trachiniae,’’ CP 61 (1966) 223-35; 231. 

" We should probably imagine that Neoptolemus is at this point at the 
cave's landward entrance (whether this entrance is visible or invisible to the 
audience—cf. infra n. 30). If, however, Neoptolemus is at the seaward 
entrance of the cave as Jebb (supra n. 2) n. 38, suggests, then the emphasis 
upon Neoptolemus' increasing vision is even more marked and pointed. 

18 H. D. Broadhead, Tragica; Elucidations of Passages in Greek Tragedy 
(Christchurch 1968) 96-97, questions ‘xi poefñs vóarov (43), not only upon 
linguistic grounds, but also because all the examples of vóorog as "journey" 
refer to ‘‘a journey of some magnitude ...'" inappropriate to the limping 
Philoctetes. Broadhead therefore conjectures: ‘zi poe Sny vñatis., I would sug- 
gest, however, that vóoroc in v. 43 is akin in effect to Odysseus’ use of 
Bncaverona in v. 37. Both words are boldly persuasive in their irony. (On 
Broadhead's conjecture, cf. C. Segal, AJP 91 (1970] 509-10; 510.) 


- 
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In vv. SOff., visual impressions are abandoned, and Neoptol- 
emus is once again at the receiving end of a long speech by 
Odysseus who devotes himself to persuading Neoptolemus to 
engage in the deceptive intrigue against Philoctetes. Yet, 
through the description of Philoctetes' dwelling and its con- 
tents, the highly contrived réyvy (cf. 80, 88) of Odysseus is 
seen against the functional teyvyuata (36) of Philoctetes, 
qAavgougyo? ...avdods (35-36), and Neoptolemus' reactions 
have already demonstrated that Odysseus may have trouble 
in securing the partnership he desires (cf. 25).** 

In the short scene comprising Neoptolemus' search for 
Philoctetes' dwelling Odysseus uses words to shape the en- 
vironment according to his needs, just as in the ensuing part 
of the prologue, he exploits them to shape character into a 
form contrary to its natural inclinations.?? On the other hand, 
it will become evident that Philoctetes' words reflect what 
can be seen and that he can appeal to the evidence of his 
eyes to reinforce his arguments. When Philoctetes gives his 
version of his past and present history of misery (254ff.), his 
words merely substantiate what Neoptolemus has already wit- 
nessed.* Later in the play, when he wishes to show Neoptol- 
emus his &ouxov .. . oixnowv (534) as proof of his endurance 
and courage (535), the abstract noun recalls Neoptolemus' 
first vision of the xevyv oïxņo (31) and its meagre contents, 


18 Cf. K. Reinhardt, Sophokles (Frankfurt am Main 1933) 175-76. (I do not 
know for what reason, if any, Reinhardt, in his translation of vv. 26ff., 
omits vv. 28-29.) 

When Neoptolemus in the ‘‘parodos’’ informs the Chorus of Philoctetes' 
"rocky couch’’ and conjectures upon the sick man's quest for food (159ff.), 
the dissonance between Neoptolemus' and Odysseus' perceptions is again 
apparent, for Neoptolemus not only dutifully echoes Odysseus (16ff., 41ff.), 
but he also concludes his description with a gratuitous expression of pity: 
otóé twv! adrd zat)va xaxdv éxivwudv (167-68), which becomes the cue 
for the Chorus’ ensuing unrestrained lament (169-90)—on this, cf. I. M. Lin- 
forth, ''Philoctetes: The Play and the Man,” University of California Publi- 
cations in Classical Philology 15, 3 (1956) 98-156; 106. 

22 Not to mention the role words play in his scheme to exploit Philoctetes. 

?! Philoctetes' story differs significantly from that of Odysseus’ in the pro- 
logue; yet, at several places his description of the cave resembles Odysseus' 
(cf. 272, 286, 298-99). He, like Odysseus and unlike the naive Neoptolemus 
of the prologue, has learned of his own powers of endurance: 


¿yo 6° avayxy mootpaov OTÉOYEU Xaxá. 
(538) 
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some of which Neoptolemus at vv. 645ff. invites Philoctetes 
to fetch before their projected departure from Lemnos. Philoc- 
tetes' speech is rhetorical and eloquent, but its persuasiveness 
is founded upon an appeal to truth of circumstance and charac- 
ter. The ““techné”” which has produced the cup of natural 
wood? and has made manifest the fire which lies hidden in 
stones (295- 97; cf. 36) is the same "'techne'' which he sub- 
sequently applies to Neoptolemus in his attempt to persuade 
the latter that in taking him to Greece, Neoptolemus will 
demonstrate his fundamentally noble character which has been 
subject to corruption (cf. 950, 971-72). 

The choice in v. 29 is essentially a choice between a word of 
sight or visual impression tóxoc, and a word of sound or audi- 
tory perception xtvaoc. The use of róxoc in v. 29 avoids any 
distraction from the physical surroundings and belongings of 
Philoctetes to the anticipation of the sound of his lame walk 
which the use of xrúxoç incurs. In this passage, it is not the 
sound of Philoctetes for which Sophocles is setting the stage 
but the cry of Neoptolemus, who, unable to contain his 
emotion (whether of surprise, repulsion or both”), exclaims 
iov io. This is the only cry he utters before his cry of pity, 
io i@, in v. 759, when he witnesses the attack of Philoctetes’ 
disease, ià zxÓóvov ztávrov paveis (760), and his cry of mental 
anguish, the critical zazai in v. 895, when the pain of conflict- 
ing loyalties becomes so strong that he can no longer sustain 
his original deceptive purpose.?* The cry in v. 38 is an anticipa- 
tion of the later exclamations, for both follow upon an un- 
expected spectacle during which rhetoric is unable to conceal 


? Cf. G. C. Richards, "Sophocles, Philoctetes 35: a$zó&vAov Exnwua,” 
CR 37 (1923) 23-24, who documents the Scholiast's explanation of aüréEu2oc 
as uovóévAog meaning that the cup is one ‘‘without any metal addition in the 
way of ornamentation.” 

23 According to Jebb (supra n. 2) n. 38, ¿od fod here denotes surprise; 
according to Webster (supra n. 2) n. 38, disgust. 

' 24 Note the repetitions, alliteration and assonance of vv. 759-60, which mark 
an intensity of emotion not expressed by Neoptolemus previously. Cf. Alt 
(supra n. 12) 435, and N. T. Pratt, Jr., *Sophoclean Orthodoxy in Philoctetes,’’ 
AJP 70 (1949) 273-89; 281, who both believe Neoptolemus' pity to be sin- 
cere here. On v. 895, cf. B. M. W. Knox (supra n. 12) 131-32, and Webster 
(supra n. 2) n. 895, and also cf. O. Taplin, ‘Significant Actions in Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes,'? GRBS 12 (1971) 25-44; 33-34. 
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or transform the horrible truth.” In the passage of the pro- 
logue, it is the rhetoric of Odysseus which for a brief moment 
fails to control Neoptolemus' reactions. In vv. 730ff., the 
sequence of events is prolonged and more complex, but similar . 
forces are nevertheless at work. The eloquence of Philoctetes 
fails him so that he can neither respond articulately to Neopto- 
lemus' appeal for words of explanation (730-31, 737, 740-41), 
nor hide the pain of his disease (742-43) as he wishes (733, 735). 
As Philoctetes yields to the pain, Neoptolemus can no longer 
control his own responses. The parallelism in Neoptolemus’ 
reactions to the two spectacles, the first of Philoctetes’ home, 
the second of Philoctetes’ paroxysms of pain, is not only 
marked by the cries he utters, but is also reflected by his 
descriptions of the symptoms of Philoctetes' disease. In vv. 
38-39, he speaks of the rags: . . . xai tadrá y” àAAa OdAnetat/ 
0áxn Daocíag tov voonleias nAéa. This is the most explicit 
reference to the disease that Neoptolemus makes before the 
attack scene (although. it has been described in detail by 
Odysseus (7) and by the Chorus [696ff.]). During the attack 
Neoptolemus refers to it as a “terrible burden” (755), and 
following the attack, he gives an extensive description: 


¡0005 yÉ toi viv nav xataotacer déuac, 
HEAALVA v^ AxOOV TLS MAQEQOWYVEV TOOOG 
aiuoooayric phËY. | 

(824-25) 


The persuasive force of contrived rhetoric has been super- 
‘seded by the persuasion (ézeicev) of the dvoyéoeta tod 
voonuatos (cf. 900-901).* The visual evidence of pain in the 
prologue and in the later passage results in Neoptolemus' 


25 Cf. paivy (741), pavetc (760), do@ (839), and the words of sight in vv. 16, 
21, 27, 30, 31. Although most critics agree that óoc in v. 839 opposes 
Neoptolemus' acquired insight with the Chorus' strategic sight (833, 835), 
there is much controversy over the nature of Neoptolemus' vision expressed 
in dactylic hexameters (839-42), whether they be oracular in tone (cf. e.g., S. 
M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright [Toronto 1957] 150, C. M. Bowra, 
Sophoclean Tragedy [1944] 281), or a vision of heroic values (cf. R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram, ''Tragica," BICS 16 [1969] 44-54; 49), or simply 
describing the seriousness of the task at hand (cf. Linforth [supra n. 19] 127). 

26 Note of course that although Philoctetes in 900-901 has realized that the 
manifestation of his disease has made it the compelling persuasive force he is 
mistaken in regard to the change it effects in Neoptolemus—cf. 915ff. 
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admission and articulation of the real situation which defies 
all contrary rhetoric. 
The Philoctetes is a play dominated as no other Sophoclean 
tragedy by “‘logoi,’’*” and it demonstrates the full range of the 
manipulative force of words. Two scenes, 26ff. and 730ff., are 
distinguished from the rest of the play in their portrayal of the 
strength of visual stimuli which penetrate and override the 
constructions of persuasive rhetoric.? If xrózog is chosen in 
preference to tizoc, much of the effect of the development of 
Neoptolemus’ vision and response to visual stimuli in vv. 26ff. 
is lost. On the other hand, if róxoc is maintained, there is a 
clear discrepancy between Neoptolemus' vision of Philoctetes’ 
situation and Odysseus' studied rhetoric. That Sophocles has 
no intention of drawing our attention to the sound of Philoc- 
tetes' presence at this point is further substantiated by 
reference to vv. 46-47, where the first mention of Philoctetes' 
approach is made and Odysseus takes measures to avoid 
Philoctetes' unexpected appearance. Here, the assumption 
must be that Philoctetes' approach might be silent. When 
the sound of Philoctetes’ approach is heard at the end of the 
parodos, it comes suddenly and unexpectedly (xrósroc -201ff.), 
at which point Sophocles devotes eighteen lines (201-18) to 
sound alone without any mention of sight.?? Just as this 
intense and abrupt concentration upon sound creates over- 
whelming suspense just prior to Philoctetes’ appearance,?? 


27 Cf. A. J. Podlecki, ‘‘The Power of the Word in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,"' 
GRBS 7 (1966) 233-50. 

23 Of interest here may be the comparison of these passages of the 
Philoctetes with Gorgias' Helen, where visual impression is viewed as acting 
upon the psychology in the same way as the impression of words: 


... ÔTi Ô 7 TELOO roociodoc TH Aóyw Thy 
puxnv érvzócato Onwe époóAsto ... tà dl tfjg 
ÔVEWS Y vyr) KAV roic roóztotg TUMOÚTAL. .. 
OÚTOS tixóvac TOV OQUUÉVOY TOAYUÁTOV 
7) Owls évéygawev ÈV TO POOTÑUATL ... 

> (Helen 13-17) 


Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. 6 (Berlin 1952) 148-51; cf. C. 
Segal, ''Gorgias and the Psychology of the Logos," HSCP (1962) 99-155. 

29 If v. 206 reads ceríBov (cf. supra n. 5) and v. 29, tóxoc, then all 
references to the sounds of Philoctetes are exclusively those of cries, not of 
walking, cf. 9-11. 

3? W. J. Woodhouse's argument, in ‘‘The Scenic Arrangements of the 
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so the concentration upon sight in the earlier passage of 
the prologue contains its meaning and is responsible. for its 
dramatic effect.?! 
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Philoktetes of Sophocles," JHS 32 (1912) 239-49, that the cave is tunneled 
with one seaward entrance which is visible to the audience, and a second 
landward entrance which is invisible to them, and that Philoctetes enters the 
cave unseen by means of the landward entrance, first appearing on the ledge 
by means of and in front of the seaward entrance (pp. 241-44), a view 
supported by A. M. Dale, Collected Papers (Cambridge 1969) 127-29, seems 
by far preferable to Robinson’s proposal (supra n. 2) 34-41, that both entrances 
to the cave were visible to the audience, that Philoctetes makes a ‘‘long, 
slow entry by the ‘parodos’,’’ and that the sailors already see him in v. 210 
(cf. Linforth [supra n. 19] 97-98, who also favors the visibility of the two 
entrances). f 

$11 wish to express my thanks to David Cohen, Michael Haslam, and 
Charles Segal for reading this paper in draft and offering many helpful 
comments. - 


A SUPPOSED LACUNA AT THE BEGINNING OF 
XENOPHON'S HELLENICA 


In this article, the following assumptions are considered to 
be valid. Xenophon's Hellenica is made up of two parts. The 
first part, extending from 1.1.1. to 2.3.9, was written in order 
to complete the unfinished history of Thucydides. The second 
part, comprising the remainder of the work, probably was 
. written a good many years after the first part was finished. 
Matters of style, and other considerations, strongly indicate 
that the first part ends at 2.3.9, although some scholars main- 
tain that the first part continues to the end of book 2.! 

A number of scholars have suspected that Xenophon's origi- 
nal beginning of the Hellenica has been lost. The case for a 
lacuna at Hell. 1.1.1 has been presented in detail by P. Defosse 
(supra n. 1), whose views I propose to discuss. Defosse gives 
three reasons for assuming such a lacuna: 1) the difficulty in 
relating Hell. 1.1.1. to the ending of Thucydides’ history; 2) the 
significance of 0 in Xenophon's opening phrase peta dé 
ravra; 3) the absence of an introduction at the beginning of the 
Hellenica; as a fourth topic, Defosse attempts to determine 
the contents of the supposed lacuna. I shall discuss these four 
topics, one after another, in the following sections I—IV. 


I 


The opening words of our Hellenica are, pera d& tara ov 
noklaïis Huéoats Úoregov 9AO0ev ¿E “AOnvav Ovuoyáons éxwv 
vats ÓAíyag: xai ev0ds évavuáygcav avbis Aaxcóouuóviot 
. «ai “AOnvaios: évíxgaav ds Aaxedauôviot Nyovuévov 


! See P. Defosse, ‘‘A-propos du début insolite des Helléniques," RBPh 
` 46 (1968) 5-24 (hereafter referred to as Defosse), especially 14-17; G. Stras- 
burger, Xenophon Hellenika (Munich 1970) 668; J. Hatzfeld, Xénophon - 
Helléniques, ed. Budé (Paris 1966) 5-9; M. MacLaren, ‘‘On the Composition 
of Xenophon's Hellenica,” AJP 55 (1934) 121-39, 249-62. The assumptions 
mentioned in the paragraph above are not universally accepted; see H. Baden, 
Untersuchungen zur Einheit der Hellenika Xenophons, (diss. Hamburg 1966), 
and K. Bringmann, ‘‘Xenophons Hellenika und Agesilaos,” Gymnasium 78 
(1971) 224-41. 


AJP 100 (1979) 228-238 
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‘Aynoavôpidov (Hell. 1.1.1). Defosse (5-8) finds that two . 
problems arise when we try to establish a connection between 
these words and the conclusion of Thucydides” history. One 
problem is the chronological significance of werd dl tara où 
roÂÂais nuégals vorepov. Another problem is the location of 
the naval battle mentioned in Hell. 1.1.1. Defosse believes 
that these problems can be solved only by the assumption of a 
lacuna at the beginning of the Hellenica. These problems ' 
appear to be interrelated. 

Defosse's reasoning is as follows. Of the scholars who reject 
the theory of a lacuna, some? believe that the battle reported 
in Hell. 1.1.1 took place off the shores of Euboea. How then, 
Defosse wonders, can uezà de raÿra be understood? Was the 
battle fought several days after the departure of Tissaphernes 
for the Hellespont, the last event mentioned by Thucydides 
(8.109)? If so, Xenophon should not have failed to specify 
the scene of the battle. Or, did the battle off Euboea take 
place several days after the earlier battle off Euboea described 
in Thuc. 8.95? The difficulty with this is that the battle of - 
Hell. 1.1.1 was fought at the end of the autumn (Hell. 1.1.2), 
and the battle of Thuc. 8.95 occurred in September.? If there 
is no lacuna, Xenophon's battle must have taken place after 
the last incident mentioned in Thuc. 8.109, and, consequently, 
must have its location in the Hellespont. But in this event, 
what can Xenophon's av0:s mean? Defosse, convinced by the 
arguments of Hatzfeld,* believes that the battle mentioned in 
Hell. 1.1.1 was fought off Euboea. Furthermore, Defosse finds 
that his own theory of a lacuna is supported to some extent - 
by Hatzfeld's suggestion that a short passage at the beginning 
of the Hellenica, explaining the situation at Euboea, has been 
lost. I agree with Hatzfeld that Euboea was the scene of 
Xenophon's battle, but I do not accept any theory of a lacuna, 
for reasons which will now be given. 

Two arguments may be made against Defosse's theory of a 
lacuna. In the first place, Defosse has not taken into account 
_Xenophon’s notoriously careless manner of writing. Serious 


2 See Defosse 6, with n. 1 and n. 3. 

? See Defosse 6, n. 6. 

*''Le début des Helléniques," in Mélanges Desrousseaux (Paris 1937) 
211-17. 
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gaps and discontinuities exist in the first part of the Hellenica. 
A few typical examples follow: 1) in Hell. 1.3.4-12 Chalcedon, 
after being attacked by the Athenians, remains under Lacedae- 
monian control; but in 2.2.1 Chalcedon, in some unexplained 
way, has come into the possession of the Athenians; no one, 
I maintain, would argue for a lacuna at some point between 
1.3.12 and 2.2.1, because Xenophon has not told how or when 
Chalcedon changed hands; 2) in Hell. 1.1.25-26 a Peloponnesian 
fleet is being built at Antandrus; in 1.1.31 this fleet appears 
at Miletus, no account of its movement is given; 3) after the 
battle of Cyzicus, the Lacedaemonians make an offer of peace 
to the Athenians (Diod. 13.52.2-8); Xenophon ignores this 
extremely important event; 4) after the battle of Arginusae, 
the Lacedaemonians again offer peace to the Athenians (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 34.1); Xenophon tells us nothing of this highly sig- 
nificant occurrence; 5) Xenophon mentions no activity of Alci- 
biades’ Hellespontine fleet between the late autumn or early 
winter of 410 (Hell. 1.1.36) and the autumn of 409 (Hell. 
1.2.13); 6) Xenophon gives no details about the bitter political 
conflicts in Athens, reported by Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34.3), 
Diodorus (14.3-4), and Lysias 12.71-78, 13.13-34), which took 
place before the establishment of the regime of the Thirty 
Tyrants. For a fuller account of Xenophon's omissions and 
shortcomings, see W. P. Henry,? who, justifiably and with 
documentation, criticizes Xenophon for frequently failing to 
include in his narrative important details essential to an under- 
standing of it, leaving his readers to fizure out these details for 
themselves.? Therefore, since Xenophon leaves unmentioned a 
great many things which he ought to have mentioned, it seems 
, hazardous to assume a lacuna at any point in the Hellenica 
where important material is not found. In particular, no evi- 
dence for Defosse’s supposed lacuna can be seen in Xenophon’s 


5 Greek Historical Writing (Chicago 1967) 3-3. 

$ These flaws in the Hellenica may be partially explained by a plausible 
suggestion of J. K. Anderson, Xenophon (New York 1974) 62, who states 
that Xenophon appears to have been “drawing upon his memory, and the 
memory of others, years later," and not to have ‘‘taken notes while events 
were still fresh in his mind.’’ The first part of the Hellenica probably was 
written at least ten years after the surrender of Athens in 404, see A. Roquette, 
De Xenophontis Vita, diss. Kónigsberg 1884) 56, and Hatzfeld (supra n. 1) 
op. cit. 9. 
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failure to specify Euboea as the scene of the battle mentioned 
in Hell. 1.1.1. | 

My second argument against this theory of a lacuna will be 
an attempt to show how the beginning of the Hellenica, with- 
out the assumption of a lacuna, may be related to the end of 
Thucydides' history. It is presumed that the battle reported in 
Hell. 1.1.1 took place off Euboea (note av6:s in Hell. 1.1.1, 
and the battle reported in Thuc. 8.95). My explanation results 
from a combination of some material from L. Breitenbach and 
some from Hatzfeld,’ supplemented by some ideas of my own. 
Thucydides' history ends abruptly at 8.109; three threads of 
narrative are not yet completed: 1) naval activities in the 
Hellespont and around Euboea; 2) activities of Alcibiades 
and his naval detachment based at Samos: 3) Tissaphernes' 
journey from Aspendus to the Hellespont. Each one of these 
three narrative threads is picked up and continued in Hell. 
1.1.1-10. This shows a close relationship between the two 
works. Another connection becomes evident, when we con- 
sider the twenty-three persons mentioned by name in Hell. 
1.1.1-36 as participants in the current action.® With the pos- 
sible exception of Hippocrates (1.1.23), whom Xenophon 
describes as vice-admiral under Mindarus, no one of these 
characters is given any introduction; each one simply appears 
on the scene. Significantly, all but four of them are mentioned 
in the latter part of Thucydides' history. Xenophon obviously 
took it for granted that Thucydides had provided these persons 
with an adequate introduction. Next, it should be noted that 
the three threads of narrative left incomplete by Thucydides 
describe events which occurred within the same period of 
time.? Xenophon's uerà dé tatta, therefore, serves to indicate 


7L. Breitenbach, Xenophons Hellenika, vol. 1 (Berlin 1884) 85, and Hatz- 
feld (supra n. 4) loc. cit. 

8 These persons are as follows (those not mentioned by. Thucydides are 
shown with an asterisk): Thymochares, Agesandridas, Dorieus, Mindarus, 
Pharnabazus, Thrasyllus, Tissaphernes, Alcibiades, Mantitheus*, Thera- 
menes, Thrasybulus, Eumachus*, Hippocrates, Hermocrates, Demarchus, 
' Myscon, Potamis, Astyochus, Eteonicus, Pasippidas*, Cratesippidas*, Agis, 
and Clearchus. | 

? Thuc. 8.108.1 óxo tods avrods yoévoucs shows that Alcibiades’ activities 
in and around Samos are contemporaneous with the naval activities at Euboea 
and in the Hellespont described in Thuc. 8.100-107; from Thuc. 8.108.3 we 
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that his narrative begins after the period of time denoted by 
these three contemporaneous groups of events recorded by 
Thucydides. It now remains to explain Xenophon’s phrase 
od nodhais nuégals botegov. The battle mentioned in Hell. 
1.1.1 took place about five or six weeks after the last events 
reported by Thucvdides.!^ Does this fact accord with Xeno- 
phon's o? zoAAaic nuéoais voregov? I believe so. The word 
nuéoa, singular or plural, can be used not only in poetry (LS-J; 
s.v. nuéoa , 1.3), but also in prose, as the equivalent of yodvoc, 
signifying ''time," and not literally **day" or “days.” For 
examples see F. W. Sturz, Lexicon Xenophonteum, vol. 2 
(Leipzig 1802) 486, s.v. nuéoa, ‘‘fere i.q. yoóvoc," as in Hell. 
2.4.17; here the word #uéoav indicates the period of happi- 
ness and peace which will follow an anticipated victory of the 
democrats. Other examples are: zegi tac aÚTAS nusoas trjg Ev 
ZToáto uáync “about the same time as the battle at Stratus," 
Thuc. 2.83.1 (the battle was fought on one day, see chapters 
81—82); àzéOave ðè xai XwáAxQgg ... nó tag avtac nuéoac 
toic éni AnAío, Thuc. 4.101.5; zegi tag aúras nuégas xai ol 
Kauagivaior agixvotvtat avrois fondodvres Thuc. 7.33.1. 
Furthermore, the expression o? zoAAaic quéeais is indefinite 
and elastic; in Anab. 3.2.14 où mosAai nuéoat designates a 
period of about seven weeks, i.e., from the battle of Cunaxa 
until the election of the new Greek generals. Xenophon's 
opening words, accordingly, may be translated, ‘‘ After these 
events, no very long time later." Thus, making due allowance 
for Xenophon's happy-go-lucky method of writing, we can find 
a connection between the beginning of the Hellenica and the 
end of Thucydides' history, without assuming a lacuna. 


I 


The second argument of Defosse (8-9) in favor of a lacuna 
is based on the particle dé in Xenophon's opening phrase era 
dé ravra (Hell. 1.1.1). At the beginning of the Oeconomicus, 


learn that Tissaphernes began his journey north after hearing that Mindarus 
had brought his fleet to the Hellespont (Thuc. 3.99), see L. Breitenbach (supra 
n. 7) loc. cit. Breitenbach, however, mistakenly locates the battle of Hell. 
1.1.1 at or near the mouth of the Hellespont. 

10 See G. E. Underhill, A Commentary cn the Hellenica of Xenophon 
(Oxford 1900) xvii. 
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and of the Apology, the particle dé appears. In these contexts, 
dé produces a familiar, unaffected, almost conversational tone, 
altogether appropriate to the text which will follow. Such in- 
formality, however, would not be appropriate at the beginning 
of a serious history. For this reason, Defosse argues, Xeno- 
phon must have written some material before Hell. 1.1.1, to 
which uerà dé vara refers. 

In reply to this, let me point out that Xenophon expected 
his work to be read in close connection with Thucydides' 
history.?* The first sentence in the Hellenica is not so much 
the beginning of an independent work as it is a link joining two 
works together. Obviously, wera de taŭra in Hell. 1.1.1 
refers to something previously written; this something would 
naturally be Thuc. 8.100-109, rather than the presumed con- 
tents of a very improbable lacuna. The informal tone produced 


by óé, no doubt deliberately sought by Xenophon, gives the 


impression that we are reading an extension of Thucydides' 
history. The rendering of H. G. Dakyns, The Works of Xeno- 
phon, vol. 1 (London 1890) 1, “To follow the order of events 

.. A few days later Thymochares . ..^"' is very free, but it 


does capture the informality resulting from Xenophon's óé. In 


. its context, the dé in Hell. 1.1.1. is just as appropriate as the . 


dé which appears in Hell. 1.1.2 (uer! ddivov d¿ vobvov) and 
again in Hell. 1.1.9 (uera dé ravra). 


III 


Defosse (9-18) offers a third argument in favor of a lacuna, 
which is based on the absence of a formal introduction at the 
beginning of the present Hellenica. After examining the open- 
ing sections of every work of Xenophon, Defosse reaches the 
conclusion that Xenophon begins each one of his works, with 
the exception of the present Hellenica, with an introduction. 
Two works, however, the Oeconomicus and the Anabasis, 


. ! This is obvious, in view of two points made earlier (supra p. 231): 1) 
Xenophon promptly picks up the three narrative threads left unfinished by 
Thucydides; 2) Xenophon brings into the Hellenica at least nineteen Thucyd- 
idean characters without introducing them. 
12 [ do not, however, agree with B. Hemmerdinger (cited node by 
Defosse 18, with n. 1), who believes that the ninth book of Thucydides men- 
tioned in Diod. 13.42.5 comprised Hell. 1.1.1-2.3.9. 
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require special attention. The Oeconomicus is made up of 
different parts. Chapters 1—5 (concerned with Critobulus) were 
originally written as the fifth book of the Memorabilia; chap- 
ters 7—21 (dealing with Ischomachus) were composed later. 
Then chapters 1—5 were detached from the Memorabilia and 
chapter 6 was written to form a connection between the two 
sections of the Oeconomicus. Although there is no introduc- 
tion at the beginning of chapter 1, there is an ‘‘avertissement’’ 
in chapter 6, at the head of the second part of the work. As 
for the Anabasis, chapter 1 of book 1 gives the reasons which 
motivated Cyrus' expedition, and tells how Cyrus succeeded 
in mobilizing a Greek force. Without this introduction, the 
rest of the Anabasis could not be understood. Chapter 1 is 
indubitably an introduction. Moreover, Xenophon has a ten- 
dency to write introductions in the interior, as well as at the 
beginning, of his works.'? In view cf Xenophon’s great fond- 
ness for introductions, the lack of an introduction at the 
beginning of the Hellenica would te tolerable only if Xeno- 
phon had fashioned a perfect connection between his work and , 
the history of Thucydides. Since the connection between the 
two works is far from perfect, the theory of a lacuna is con- 
firmed. 

In reply to this; I maintain that Xenophon's practice of 
writing introductions is not quite so prevalent as Defosse sup- 
poses. The theory that some or all of the Oeconomicus was 
originally a part of the Memorabilia has had some supporters, 
but it cannot be accepted. For the Memorabilia comes to a 
conclusion of its own at the end of book 4.!* Here, in Mem. 
4.8.11, Xenophon enumerates the outstanding virtues of 
Socrates. He then declares, in a summarizing fashion, that 
Socrates was just such a one as the most excellent and most 
happy man should be. A short sentence, addressed to anyone 
who might doubt this, concludes the work. It would have been 
an extreme anticlimax, if Xenophon, after this climactic 


13 One example cited by Defosse is Hell. 4.8.1. An account of the land war 
fought during the years 395—387 has just been completed. In this passage, 
it is announced that a narrative of the sea war, fought during those same 
years, will follow. i | | 

14 Regarding a conclusion to the Memorabilia at 4.8.11, see J. S. Watson 
and H. Dale, Xenophon's Cyropaedia and the Hellenics (London 1905) xiii; 
and Defosse 14, with n. 1. 
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encomium, had appended a discussion of Socrates’ views on 
household management. The absence of an introduction at the 
beginning of the Oeconomicus shows only that Xenophon did 
not choose to write one.’ 

As far as the Anabasis is concerned, chapter | is indeed 
essential to an understanding of the subsequent narrative. But: 
I do not see how Defosse can find in this fact any proof that 


* chapter 1 is an introduction. A passage of narrative, no less 


~ 


than an introduction, may be essential to the understanding of 
the following material. Chapter 1 is distinctly narrative in 
character. Chapter 2 proceeds smoothly after chapter 1, with 
no sign of a break. Most, but not all, of Defosse’s introductions 
begin with a statement of the author’s reasons for writing, and 
end with a short notice telling the reader that the work proper 
will now begin. Nothing of this sort appears at the beginning 
or the end of Anabasis, chapter 1. To describe this chapter as 
an introduction is to stretch the conception of an introduction 
beyond its natural limits. Thus, the Oeconomicus and the 
Anabasis, having no introductions, provide adequate parallels 
for the lack of an introduction at the beginning of the Hellenica. 
The Anabasis, which of all Xenophon’s works is most com- 
parable to the Hellenica in scope, seems especially pertinent. 
Finally, it may be said that even if every work of Xenophon 
other than the Hellenica did have an introduction, the absence 
of one at the beginning of the Hellenica would be explained 
by Xenophon’s desire to connect his work closely with the 
history of Thucydides. We should remember that aside from 


15 The following scholars maintain that the Oeconomicus was never formally 
a part of the Memorabilia, belonging at the end of book 4: H. R. Breitenbach, 
RE 9A (1967) 1837: P. Chantraine, Xénophon Économique, ed. Budé (Paris 
1949) 6; and E. C. Marchant, Xenophon Memorabilia and Oeconomicus, 
Loeb Classical Library (New York and London 1923) xxv. 

16 A. E. Raubitschek, ''Die sogennanten Interpolationen in den ersten 
beiden Büchern von Xenophons 'Griechischer Geschichte’, in Akten des 
VI. Internationalen Kongresses für Griechische und Lateinische Epigraphik 
(Munich 1972) 320-22, thinks that Xenophon originally wrote an introduction 
to the first part of the Hellenica. To account for the loss of this introduction, 
Raubitschek supposes that Xenophon eliminated it from his text at some time 
after he finished book 2, in order to produce the effect of a close connection 
between his work and Thucydides' history. I share Raubitschek's belief that 
the absence of an introduction to the Hellenica seems to give the impression 
of a close connection between the two works. But I am convinced that 
Xenophon never wrote an introduction to the first part of the Hellenica. 
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the Hellenica, no work of Xenophon was written as a contin- 
uation of something previously written. With regard to the 
"introductions'' cited by Defosse as occurring in the interior 
of Xenophon’s works, these might more properly be termed 
"transitions." Whatever term one may use to denote them, 
these passages, few in number, have little relevance to the 
beginning of the Hellenica, where the works of two authors 
are being joined together and a sequence of events is being 
presented. 


IV 


After giving his arguments for the existence of a lacuna, 
Defosse (18-23) tries to determine its contents. He believes 
that Xenophon began the Hellenica with an introduction, 
telling why and in what circumstances he was undertaking the 
work. Then, Defosse finds in Diod. 13.47.3-8, 13.49.1 an ac- 
count of the following events: 1) Theramenes' departure from 
Athens with a naval force; 2) repulse of Theramenes at Euboea, 
where he was trying to prevent the building of a causeway 
connecting the island with the mainland; 3) campaigns of 
Theramenes in the islands and at Pydna, at the conclusion of 
which he joined forces with Thrasybulus in Thrace. No one 
of these occurrences is mentioned either by Thucydides or by 
Xenophon. Theramenes' first appearance in the Hellenica is 
at 1.1.12, where he arrives in the Hellespont after the end of 
his campaigns. Next, Defosse analyzes certain passages 
giving indications of chronology, which he finds in Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Diodorus. As a result of this analysis, Defosse 
deduces that Theramenes' departure from Athens and his 
. defeat at Euboea took place after the last event recorded by 
Thucydides (Tissaphernes' journey to the Hellespont) and 
before the first event reported by Xenophon (the battle off 
Euboea between Thymochares and Agesandridas). Some 
naval action at Euboea, to which werd dé tatra (Hell. 1.1.1) 
can refer, must have occurred shortly (où zoAAaig nuéoats 
Hell. 1.1.1) before the battle mentioned in Hell. 1.1.1 (note 
évavudynoav avbic). What can this event be but the repulse 
of Theramenes at Euboea, related in Diod. 13.47.6? Xeno- 
phon's words uerà ds ravra refer to this battle involving 
Theramenes and Agesandridas, not to the battle off Euboea 
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reported in Thuc. 8.95, as Hatzfeld supposes.!? The lacuna, 
then, contained an account of Theramenes’ mission to Euboea 
(Defosse 23). 

Defosse, I believe, has succeeded in vi that Thera- 
menes’ departure from Athens and his defeat at Euboea took 
place after the last event mentioned in Thuc. 8.109. But I 
doubt whether it can be established that Theramenes’ re- 
pulse at Euboea occurred before the first event reported in 
Hell. 1.1.1. Defosse notes that Diodorus (13.47.3-8, 13.49.1) 
describes the campaigns of Theramenes after he has finished 
his account of the battle of Abydus (13.45.1-13.46.6), which 
Xenophon relates in Hell. 1.1.4-8. This, Defosse states, 
might seem to imply that Theramenes’ defeat at Euboea was 
later than the battle of Abydus (winter of 411/10, Hell. 1.1.2), 
in which case Xenophon should have described Theramenes' 
expedition at some point after Hell. 1.1.8. Defosse, however, 
argues against this conclusion. He remarks that Diodorus 
specifies no chronological link between the two passages 
describing, respectively, the battle of Abydus and the cam- 
paigns of Theramenes. Therefore, we may legitimately sup- 
pose that the Euboean phase of Theramenes' lengthy cam- 
paigns!? took place earlier than the battle of Abydus, although 
the rest of his operations came later than this battle. I cannot 
deny that this is a possibility, but I think it rather more likely 
that Diodorus has presented these events in their chronological 
order, and that Beloch is correct in placing Theramenes' cam- 
paign in the spring of 410/09.** Then, if Xenophon had given 
an account of Theramenes' actions, its proper place in the 


17 Defosse takes où zoAAaic nuéoais (Hell. 1.1.1) to indicate a very short 
interval of time. This is not necessarily the case. It has already been shown 
(supra pp. 231f.) that où zoAAatg ñuégais is flexible enough to denote a 
period of six weeks or so. Consequently, the earlier battle at Euboea, implied 
by Xenophon's av@tc (Hell. 1.1.1), may reasonably be the battle of Thuc. 
8.95, as Hatzfeld believes, although his theory of a lacuna is unnecessary 
and unacceptable. 

181 agree with Hatzfeld (supra n. 1) 159, who supposes that the war year 
410/09, unnoticed by Xenophon, begins at Hell. 1.1.9. In this case, Thera- 
menes arrived at the Hellespont (Hell. 1.1.12) in the late spring. Defosse 
22, on the contrary, thinks that Theramenes' arrival at the Hellespont oc- 
curred during the winter of 411/10. 

13 J, Beloch, Griechische Geschichte’, vol. 2, pt. 2 (Strasburg 1916) 245, 
392. 
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Hellenica would have been after 1.1.8, and not in the hypo- 
thetical lacuna. . 
But even if, for the sake of argument, we should accept 
Defosse’s reconstruction of these events, the most that could 
be said 1s that Defosse has given us an account of what Xeno- 
phon ought to have written. It is altogether unjustifiable to 
- suppose that what Xenophon ought to have written at the 
beginning of the Hellenica is what he actually did write (see 
the discussion of Xenophon’s unfortunate propensity for 
leaving out important material, supra pp. 229f.). Since 
Defosse’s theory of a lacuna is based on this most dubious 
supposition, we must regard the theory as extremely improb- 
able. We cannot fail to admire the skill and care which Defosse 
has shown in assembling and analyzing a number of passages 
having chronological implications, and in drawing conclusions 
from the complicated interrelationships of these passages. 
None the less, I think that J. K. Anderson?? has well described 
as a “desperate suggestion"' the theory that the original begin- 
ning of the Hellenica has been lost. There is no need to adopt 

this theory. 
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20 J. K. Anderson (supra n. 6) loc. cit. 


CHIRON AS A HERACLITEAN: 
LUCIAN, MORT. DIAL. 8 (26) 


Menippus asks Chiron in Hades, why did he renounce im- 
mortality. “Because I found no pleasure left in enjoying im- 
mortality," replies Chiron while explaining: “You see, in my 
opinion, pleasure derives. from variety and change: enjoying 
always the same things, no matter how pleasant they may be, 
eventually becomes boring." At this point Lucian's text is 
corrupt (8.1): 


To yao nov éywye zt oixíAov te xal oÙ ra 9 To y! 
nyoduar elvas. éyà Óà EEwv del xai àánéAavov v à v 
óuoícnv, rAtov qotóc, TOOPÑS.... évenA(naOnv oov 
a)TOÓV: ov yao év TH AUTO dEl, ahha xai év tø À 
ueraoyeivt? Awg tò vegnvóv HY. 

Hermann's supplement (uz) ueraoyeiv has been accepted 
by most editors. But it will not do the job. For, what is opposed 
to “enjoying always the same” is ‘‘enjoying something differ- 
ent," and not ‘‘enjoying nothing at all" contra MacLeod's 
recent Loeb text and translation, ‘‘for I found my pleasure not 
in always having the same thing, but also in doing quite without 
it." 

Read instead: où yàg èv rà att@ dei, GAAd {ai} èv và 
(uevafloAfjc ) etraoyeïv iws rò vegztvÓv rjv. This reading is 
strongly supported by the following points. 

(1) A few lines later, Menippus refers to the word ueraBolr 
while arguing, ''If on the ground X you have introduced the 
change from A to B, then on the same ground X you will be 
forced to introduce yet another change, this time from B to C. 
But that is absurd, since there is no C." Menippus” argument 
goes as follows (8.2): “If you, Chiron, have become sick and 

! où radrûv y: ody anhoby p 
. ?ueraoyeiv "latet vitium’ C. C. Reitz (Lex. Luc., 1746): uevapaAetv J. G. 
Lehmann (‘ex edit. nescio qua Aug.,' C. Jacobitz): uerafáéAAew Fr. Guyet: 
nerodlárreiv et ueraotijva. T. Hemsterhuys: (uj) ueraoyeiv G. Hermann, 
agn. C. Jacobitz (1836 = 1870), Gu. Dindorf (1857 = 1858) omisso avrà, M. D. 
MacLeod (Loeb, VII, 1961), alii 

3. ÓAQ c: GAdwv J. J. Wetstein, agn. H. L. Levy (Lucian, Seventy Dialogues, 
1976): ztoAA Gv Fr. Fritzsche (1874) 
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tired of enjoying always the same (positive) things in life, you 
will soon become equally sick and tired of enjoying always the 
same (negative) things in Hades. Consequently, you will be 
forced to look for yet another change, this time from the life in 
Hades to another way of life. And that is simply impossible.”” 
"Ou el tàv èv tà Biw tò Guorov del xai tabróv ¿yéveró aoi 
roooxogés, xai távradOa Óuoua Ovta ngooxog óuoíoc àv 
yévoito: xai deños: nueva poA d$ v oe Entelv tiva xai 
évtedOev eig &AAov Biov, neo oiuat àóbvarov. 

(2) What is more important, in his thesis werafBoAn teomvov 
Chiron is paraphrasing a popular adage attributed to Hera- 
clitus, which is best represented by the heraclitizing Hippocra- 
tic treatise De victu 1.18 (I, p. 187.13 Diels=Kranz): Ai 
misiotat perafolal xai rohVeLOÉOTATOL UÁALOTO TÉQMUOVOL?. 
Compare especially Euripides Orestes 234 uerafjoAr rávrwv 
yAvx$ (referred to by Hemsterhuys), and Aristotle Rhet. A 11, 
p. 1371 a 25 xai tò wetaBaddew nó: eig púow yao yiyvetat 
uttapáAAeuwv: to yao avto del ozeofoÀmgv noret tic 
xa0sotóongg Ebeoc. As for Heraclitus himself, compare the 
saying about ‘‘the weariness deriving from the sameness and 
the rest-bringing change:’’ Tò uév roig atroic émuuéverv 
AGUOTOV eivat, to dé uezafláAAeww péperv avanavow.MeraBasisov 
avaraveral. Káuaróg gor: toig avrois uoy0siv (Fr. S6ab Mar- 
. covich = 84ab Diels=Kranz). 

(3) Menippus dismisses the Heraclitean need for change 
and replaces it with an old wisdom, very popular among the 
Cynics: ‘‘always be content and satisfied with your present 
situation,” doéoxec@at xai àyaräv roig ragovo: (8.2). Com- 
pare Lucian, Necyom. 21 tò xaoûv ed Géuevoc. Plato Gorgias 
499 c 5 xarà tov xadaióv Aóyov ‘‘t6 zagóv ed zoteiv."" Pit- 
tacus ap. Diog. Laert. 1.77; Aristippus ap. Diog. Laert. 2.66; 
M. Aurel. 6.2.4 As a result, Chiron—looking for happiness in 
the change—proves to be a fool, while the Cynic Menippus 
triumphs as a “sensible man” (ovvecóc, 8.2). 
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^ Compare R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig 1906) 37f.; 212. On what 
authority Julius Sommerbrodt printed in his edition of Lucian (Berlin 1886) 
GAA’ èv 1 uetafloAg tò reonvdy {Hv}, is not clear to me. 


ANCIENT LOGS AND OLD SAWS 
(HORACE, EPODE 2.43)! 


The girl of Alfius’ dreams, lacking though she may be in 
charm or the social graces, knows her way around the nursery, 
the woodpile, the barns, and the kitchen: 


quodsi pudica mulier in partem iuvet 
domum atque dulcis liberos, 

Sabina qualis aut perusta solibus 
pernicis uxor Apuli, 

sacrum vetustis exstruat lignis focum 
lassi sub adventum viri, 

claudensque textis cratibus laetum pecus 
distenta siccet ubera, 

et horna dulci vina promens dolio 
dapes inemptas apparet; 

non me Lucrina iuverint conchylia . . . 

(Epod. 2.39-49) 


The transmitted text has re-established itself as the vulgate: 
modern editors ignore doubts commonly expressed in the late 
Renaissance, frequently reported in the 18th century, and oc- 
casionally remembered in the 19th. Turnebus emended iuvet 
(39) to iuvans,? Lambinus suggested sacrumque (43)? and a 
supposititious variant sacrum et was in the air.* 


! My thanks are due to Profs. G. Houston and R. F. Thomas for their kind 
help in tracking down certain references. — 

? Adversariorum Libri XXX, lib. XII, cap. XV. Turnebus argues for his 
conjecture solely on the need for a participle parallel to the following partici- 
ples (claudens and promens). 

"3 Lambinus gives no reason for his conjecture, which he prefers to iuvans 
‘‘quod quidam volunt,” which in turn he prefers to the lectio recepta. Bentley 
is silent, perhaps significantly. 

1 This "variant," not reported by Garrod (OCT), Klingner (Teubner), or 
Villeneuve (Budé), is a ghost difficult (for one unfamiliar with the recentiores) 
to pursue. Zeunius noted, ‘‘At cum singula membra protaseos copula connec- 
tantur: recepi et ex ed. Venet., and Orellius (app. crit., 18432), “sacrum et 
vetustis sex Codd. ficti Valartii; immo Muretus, ex cuius Ed. Veneta apud 
Paulum Manutium 1559." Keller and Holder (Leipzig 1864— 1899? omits the 
note) attribute it to the ‘‘cod. Silvius"; H. Schütz (commentary, Berlin 1889?) 
finds it ‘‘in mehreren Hdschr.”” ' 
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What must have troubled the Renaissance ear is the asynde- 
ton between the first two clauses of the protasis, a difficult 
point of style never, to my knowledge, discussed.* Vagueness 
seems to be the result of a lack of definition of the type of 
asyndeton at point here. This is not an asyndeton of two mem- 
bers (which of course is common—cf. lines 61-64 of this 
Epode), or of three members (also common—cf. lines 49-56), 
or of three or more members the last two of which are con- 
nected by an et or -que (also common—cf. lines 25-27). For the 
present type (which can be represented A B Cque et D) J. B. 
Hofmann gives only a very few examples (with an equally 
small number of examples of the similar A B et C D que):* of 
the poets, only Lucretius allows either of these two types.’ 
Though undoubtedly Hofmann's list is not complete (he does 
not give this passage, and may have restricted his count to 
single words so connected rather than phrases or clauses), 
nevertheless one can feel confident that in Latin of any sort 
(with very few, and inelegant, exceptions) -que et (or et -que) 
could not be used with more than three items.? It is almost a 
certainty that Horace could not have admitted the asyndeton 
here. | i 

However, this is not the only difficulty (though it is the only 
one to have been noticed): vetustis (lignis) is inappropriate in 
meaning and tone. Vetustus means ‘‘venerably ancient,” as in 


ë Commentators who find the asyndeton acceptable offer no parallels: E. C. 
Wickham (Oxford 1877?), “exstruat, a natural asyndeton, which Lambinus and 
others needlessly fill up . . .;" H. Schütz (Berlin 1889?), **Das Asyndeton ist 
hier ganz in der Ordnung.” The only explanation offered makes the last three 
clauses explanatory to the first: Baxter, ‘‘. . . ab hoc [line 43] incipiat expolitio 
eius quod generaliter proposuerat;”” Orellius, ‘‘. . . cum bonis cod. retinendum 
ácóúvoerov idcirco, quod hic et in seqq. singillatim iam dicit, quomodo strenua 
coniunx maritum iuvare soleat;" and so C. L. Smith (Boston 1894) and V. 
Ussani (Turin 1922). Most commentators ignore any difficulty. 

6 ThLL 5.2.878.14-27, s.v. et. Hofmann's is the only such collection I have 
been able to find; cf. the almost identical presentation in Leumann-Hofmann- 
Szantyr, Lat. Synt. und Stil. (Munich 1965) 515-16 (and the Sachverzeichnis, 
s.v. Asyndeton). | 

7 With two exceptions, Accius trag. 111, Manilius 5.6. Hofmann’s examples 
are of single words which Lucretius and Manilius must fit into a metrical line 
(e.g. Lucr. 6.529-30, nix venti grando gelidaeque pruinae / et vis magna geli — 
cf, 4.1197-98; Man. 5.5-6, ignes / Saturni Iovis et Martis Solisque . . ., which, 
with the equally stilted next line, Housman called ‘‘nec numeris nec oratione 
commendabiles””). 

8 In any case, I have found no other instances in Horace and Virgil. 
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its only other occurrence in Horace (Aeli vetusto nobilis ab 
Lamo, Odes 3.17.1). Its contexts in Virgil (six times, and only 
in the Aeneid) clearly indicate its solemnity: twice in the 
phrase de gente vetusta (9.284, 10.388—cf. Odes 3.17.1), once 
de more vetusto (11.142), once of Agylla (Cervetri) saxo fun- 
data vetusto (8.478), and twice of templa (2.713, 3.84). It is 
loftily poetic, and rather rare at that. It does not occur in 
Catullus or Tibullus, only once in Propertius (2.3.41), in Ovid 
only 14 times (4 in Met., 7 in Fasti, where its somewhat reli- 
gious tone is evident). Ennius has it once (Ann. 410 V., vetusta 
bella), Plautus and Terence never (though Plautus' MSS give it 
at Cu. 98), Lucretius five times, Persius never, Juvenal three 
times in elevated contexts. In prose it is rare before Livy (who 
has it fairly frequently); in Cicero's speeches it occurs only at 
pro Cluent. 4 and three times in one passage in har. resp. 37 
(sacrificia vetusta in the responsum itself), and in the rhetorica 
five times (and see D. R. Shackleton Bailey on Cicero, ad 
Fam. 13.36.1); Sallust never uses it, but Tacitus has, it fre- 
quently. Vetustus is thus a model example of a high poetic 
word; in this Epode not only is its sense (‘‘ancient logs’’) close 
to ridiculous, but the context does not allow an elevated poet- 
icism.? 

These two difficulties (the asyndeton and the lexical and 
stylistic impropriety of vetustis), occurring together at a single 
point in the line, may both be removed by the slight alteration 
of one letter: 

sacrumve tostis exstruat lignis focum. 
Tostis means ''dried," the primary meaning of torreo!? and 
common throughout classical Latin; and “dried”” is precisely 


? Lassi in the following line is an excellent indication of the tone of this 
passage: see B. Axelson, Unpoetische Wérter (Lund 1945) 29-30. Less deci- 
sive but interesting are quodsi (Axelson, 47-48: in Odes only 1.1.35, 3.1.41, but 
frequent in Epist., and unnecessarily emended to quid si by some editors here), 
mulier (Axelson, 53-57: Hor. is unusual among Augustan poets in his accep- 
tance of this word, but it is worth noting that femina in 39 would have provided 
pure iambs), and the intensifying per- of perusta (of a participle, but see Axel- 
son, 37-38). There is in any case nothing in this passage to indicate that vetustis 
might have been intended even as a parodic suggestion of high style. 

19 From IE ters- (cf. répoopat, ‘to be dry”), with the causative -eyo suffix 
and the usual o-grade of the root. 

11 E.g., Vir., Geo. 1.298 (et medio tostas aestu terit area fruges), Aen. 7.720 
(vel cum sole novo densae torrentur aristae). 
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the meaning many commentators from Acron (vetustis: sic- 
cis") on have felt compelled to offer for vetustis. ? 

I offer in conclusion a few related observations on the un- 
usual syntax of this Epode, which is anything but 
"straightforward. '!? The entire poem consists of sequences of 
parallel clauses. I outline these sequences by listing their 
verbs. 1-8: Beatus ille qui (a) exercet . . . (b) neque excitatur 
. . . (C) neque horret . . . (d) -que vitat. 9-16: (a) aut maritat . . . 
(b) aut prospectat . . . (c) -que inserit . . . (d) aut condit . . . (e) 
aut tondet. 25-28: (a) labuntur ... (b) queruntur ... (c) 
obstrepunt. 29-36 (which balance the period of 16-22, vel cum 
. . Ut gaudet): at cum!* annus hibernus ... (a) aut trudit ... 
(b) aut tendit . . . (c) -que captat. 39-60 (): quodsi (a) iuvet ... 
(b) -ve exstruat ... (C) -que siccet ... (d) et apparet: (a) non 
iuverint ... (b) non Afra avis descendat ... (c) non attagen 
iucundior quam (a) oliva . . . (b) aut herba ... (c) et malvae... 
(d) vel agna . . . (e) vel haedus. 61-66: ut iuvat (a) oves videre 
,.. (b) videre boves ...-que vernas. This outline, however, 
omits a great deal of importance (other parallel nouns, bal- 
anced participles, straying relatives): the poem must be read 
through for an appreciation of its syntax.’ Nowhere else does 
Horace ramble so or compose an entire poem in sequences of 
parallel alternatives interpunctuated with syntactic asides. The _ 
. result (and Horace's purpose, I think) is that the revelation of 
the final four lines should not come as a complete surprise, 
and, further, that the almost dream-like succession of rustic 
delights (clichés all), strung out with such naive simplicity, was 
hardly intended to represent any compelling reality.’ 
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12 For the connectives, cf. Sat. 2.6.75-76 (-ve et -que joining clauses), Odes 
4.9.6-8 (-que et -ve joining nouns). 

13 L, P. Wilkinson, Horace and his Lyric Poetry (Cambridge 1951?) 166: ‘‘Its 
popularity [in modern Europe] was partly due to its straightforward 
syntax...” 

14 T am inclined to read aut for at here, for the correlation with the somewhat 
unusual vel cum of 17. 

15 My impression is that such clauses are more common in, and more charac- 
teristic of, the Epodes (e.g., 16.41-66, comparable in subject and, I suspect, 
purpose) than the Odes. 

161 disagree with E. Fraenkel (Horace [Oxford 1957] 60-61), who sees ‘‘in 
this poem a fundamentally true, if slightly idealizing, expression of Horace's 
own nostalgic longing for the life of the country-side." But this is another 
story. 


PROPERTIUS 1.16.2 


This difficult verse has plagued commentators through the 
years. Their main agreement is negative. Postgate declares, 
““The only thing we can say about this Tarpeia is that she was 
not the famous one.’’ Rothstein attempts to explain the choice 
of name as intended to remind the reader of the strict morals of 
the good old days of the Republic’s earliest history, but, as 
Butler and Barber drily observe, ‘The normal form of the 
legend is far from laying stress upon her chastity.” Similar 
puzzlement is expressed in Enk’s commentary, in Shackleton 
Bailey’s Propertiana, and in the notes of Camps and the recent 
edition by L. J. D. Richardson. 

Douglas Little recently suggested a diferent solution.! He 
takes Tarpeiae nota pudicitiae to mean “known to the chastity 
of Tarpeia," i.e. the door existed when Tarpeia was still an 
innocent child. Propertius thus establishes the house's an- 
tiquity with an association which is ‘‘paradoxical, but the 
paradox is in Propertius’ manner." This acute observation at 
once brings to the fore an important point: is the -ae ending to 
be taken as dative or as genitive? Propertius' own usage of 
notus divides about evenly between the meanings “known, 
familiar”? (with dative or ablative) and ‘‘well-known, famous”? 
(alone or with ablative). The editors of the OLD choose geni- 
tive without comment; Hermann Tránkle provides a full dis- 
cussion of the expression, assuming that it is genitive.? In con- 
text, this appears more satisfying: lines 1, 3, and 4 all refer to 
the house's past glories and this we would naturally expect to 
be the subject of line 2 also. 

But what kind of pudicitia would deserve the oddly precise 
qualification Tarpeia? The unique and critically important fact 
about Tarpeia's career is that it began in honor as a Vestal and 
fell ultimately into disgrace and death. The career of the house 


! "Propertius 1.16.1-2," CQ 22 (1972) 138. 

? Die Sprachkunst des Properz und die Tradition der lateinischen 
Dichtersprache (Wiesbaden 1960) 68-69. He translates, ‘‘Die Pforte, bekannt 
wegen der Tarpeischen Keuschheit," but does not explain what ''Tarpeian 
, chastity” might be. 
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to which the door belongs, as described in lines 1-8, is strik- 
ingly similar to Tarpeià's in the two essential points of one- 
time glory (olim) and subsequent downfall (nunc). This paral- 
lelism, which has somehow escaped the commentators, may 
be the key to understanding Tarpeiae. Propertius chose this 
particular adjective for its deliberately ambiguous evocation of 
both these aspects.? Even on this interpretation, the paradox 
remains and is still ‘‘in Propertius’ manner." 


JAMES H. DEE 
UNIVERSITY OF ÍLLINOIS 
AT CHICAGO CIRCLE 


3 Prof. D. R. Shackleton Bailey suggests that an important element of ‘‘Tar- 
peian chastity” is the descent from the sublime to the ridiculous and also that 
the expression Tarpeia pudicitia may have been a current phrase, not Pro- 
pertius' invention. For this, he compares Manliana imperia (Cic. Fin. 2.105 and 
Liv. 8.7.22), a similar type of expression bu: with none of the ironic wit of 
Propertius' phrase. I would welcome additional evidence to confirm his attrac- 
tive suggestion. 


OVID, MET. 15.90 


heu, quantum scelus est in uiscera uiscera condi 
congestoque auidum pinguescere corpore corpus 
alteriusque animantem animantis uiuere leto! 90 


The form of line 90 has not been seriously questioned though 
Ehwald! did notice its metrical irregularity: ‘Wegen der Cásur 
vgl. zu 13,550? non oblita animorum, annorum oblita suorum; 
auch in unserm Vers wird durch den metrischen Anstoss der 
im Inhalt liegende Widerspruch noch erhóht vgl. zu v. 718’. 
Ehwald has a similar note on 13.550. Ovid's practice with re- 
spect to elision at the main caesura is remarkably consistent:? 
apart from elision of -que, of which there are some 97 instances 
(and two of -ne), 1.478 ‘petiere illa’, 759 ‘potuisse et’, 4.780 
^uidisse. hominum”, 5.225 ‘tribuisse et’, 6.269 ‘potuisse iras- 
centem’, 7.347 ‘cecidere illis’, 8.696 ‘flexere oculos’, 9.623 
‘temptasse illum’, 10.345 ‘spectare aliquid’, 11.319 ‘genitore 
et’, 13.632 ‘rege homines’, 967 ‘ille inritatus’, 14.530 ‘ecce aui- 
das’, 15.491 ‘monuere et’, 757 ‘meruisse ‘aliquos’; 5.543 ‘re- 
gina Erebi’, 15.718 ‘Circaea et’, 851 ‘maiora et’; 8.737 ‘inter- 
dum undis’, 12.544 ‘inque tuum genitorem odium’, 13.284 ‘his 
umeris, his, inquam, umeris’, 550, 15.90. Because of 8.737, 
12.544, and 13.284 the possibility that Ovid wrote 'animantem 
animantis' cannot be excluded. Yet Ovid's concept is of the 
highest generality: living thing survives by the death of living 
thing; and specification of gender, here with a certain am- 
biguity, only detracts. 

Do the MSS agree in line 90? In effect, they do. But the 
oldest and best of them in Bk. 15, F = Marcianus Florentinus: 
223 saec. XI—XII, exhibits a suggestive correction: animda///4 


! In Haupt-Korn-H. J. Müller-Ehwald (Berlin 1903); the note does not ap- 
pear in the previous edition of Haupt-Korn-H. J. Müller (Berlin 1885). 

? 13.549-50 were deleted by Merkel (Leipzig 1886). 

? Ehwald's note on 15.718 is incompetent. 

4 The original reading, still in part discernible, was animante, as R. J. Tar- 
rant kindly informs me. 
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animantis; that is, animam animantis, a reading found in 
Guelferbytanus bibl. Duc. 1252 saec. XIII.? 

Met. 15.88-90 are quoted in the scholia to Persius 3.55, the 
so-called Commentum Cornuti. Of these scholia, which have 
never been properly edited,? there are four principal MSS: R = 
Londinensis mus. Brit. Regius 15 B XIX saec. X, M = 
Monacensis 23577 saec. XI, L = Leidensis bibl. publ. 78 saec. 
XL, U = Monacensis 14482 saec. XI—XII.” R offers a very 
good text, MLU the same text badly deformed; though M oc- 
casionally sides with R against LU or discloses an intermediate 
stage of corruption. Their stemmatic i allowing for 
some contamination, is this: 


L^ 
U 


Here is the text of Mer. 15.88-90 as preserved in RMLU: 


heu, quantum scelus est in uiscere? uiscera condi 
congestoque cauum pinguescere corpore corpus 
alteriusque animans animantis uiuere loeto! 90 


5 F. Munari, Catalogue of the MSS of Ovid's Metamorphoses, BICS Suppl. 
4 (1957) no. 105; Magnus's identification is inexact. 

6 The only edition, in a sense, is that of E. Vinet (Poitiers 1563), reproduced, 
with some additions from a MS very similar to R, at Paris in 1601 and 1613. See 
O. Jahn's edition of Persius (Leipzig 1843) pp. CL XVIII ff. The 1613 edition 
reads animam animantis and auidum with the marginal note ms. cani. 
J. E. G. Zetzel and I are preparing a new edition of the scholia for the Teubner 
Press, Stuttgart. 

7 For MLU see my edition of Persius (Oxford 1956) pp. xii and xiv, or my 
edition of Persius and Juvenal (Oxford 1959) pp. vii and viii; for R, my edition 
of Persius p. 40. 

8 A variant found in Hauniensis 2008 saec. XII — XIII (Munari no. 112) and 
several other MSS; see Magnus ad loc. 
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89 cauum RM: auidum LU codd. Ouidii 

90 animans R (animas): animam M: animantem L: 
animantemque U 


R is the oldest evidence for these lines, oldér than Ovid's F by 
more than a century. But is the neuter singular ofthe participle * 
tolerable as a noun in classical Latin? TLL 2.84.27 is dubious: 
. ‘neutr. sing. ut videtur script eccl.’; and it is not to be found in 
OLD. It is, however Lucretian—as Ovid probably noticed, 
though, being Ovid, he could have invented it for himself— 
3.573 ‘corpus enim atque animans erit aer”, 2 Lambinus's mini- 
mal correction :of the MSS (animam serit) accepted by all 
editors: “for the air will be a body and a living thing’ (Munro), | 
"Würde die Luft doch selber zum Körper und lebenden Wesen’ ` 
(Diels), ‘For air will be a body and what is more (atque) a living 
thing’ (Kenney). Can it be doubted that Ovid wrote ‘alterius- 
que animans animantis uiuere leto’? - 
| WENDELL CLAUSEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY E 


? Listed noncommittally under de formis fictis in TLL 2.85.49. I am much 
indebted to E. J. Kenney for this reference. : 


JUVENAL, PLINY, TACITUS 


I. Only the dead, such is the satirist’s declaration of intent. 
The product conforms. Juvenal attacks no person or group 
invested with power and influence; and the poems disclose no 
concern with matters of high politics in his own time. Themes 
and examples come out of the past, Domitianic in the first 
instance, turning later for supplement to the reign of Nero, to 
the ‘luxuriam imperii veteris, as he styles it (4.137). 

The Fourth Satire exhibits and derides a cabinet council, 
convening on imperial summons to discuss what shall be done 
with a large fish. A parody, it is surmised, of Statius' poem De 
bello Germanico, not any personal experience or resentment 
against Domitian. Not but that the satirist might possess 
knowledge enough to add or to subtract certain names. 

Again, the Seventh. The exordium of this poem has caused 
no little perplexity: 


Et spes et ratio studiorum in Caesare tantum; 
solus enim tristes hac tempestate Camenas 
respexit. 
(7.1ff.) 


To which emperor belongs the allusion? Hadrian, it has been 
an easy assumption—-and shortly after his accession. None the 
less, despite ‘hac tempestate,’ the matter of the poem reflects a 
past age. Therefore Domitian.! Or perhaps no one emperor, 
only ‘Caesar’ as the sole hope and recourse for the desperate 
plight of polite studies. For parallel, observe the timeless tense 
and reference in one of the latest poems: 


haec quota pars scelerum quae custos Gallicus urbis E 
usque a lucifero, donec lux occidat, audit? 
(13.157f.) 


This Prefect-of the City died in 91 or 92, not long after Statius 
celebrated his recovery from a grave illness (Silvae 1.4). With- 
out risking offence, but rather as a mild compliment, a poet 


1 See now G. B. Townend, JRS 63 (1973) 150. For ‘ducis indulgentia’ (7.21) 
he adduces Statius, Silvae 5.2.125. 
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might have evoked ‘Annius’ instead of ‘Gallicus.’ That is, the 
unimpeachable Annius Verus (consul for the third time in 126). 

Direct references to contemporaneous transactions of any 
moment are hardly to be expected. One passage appears to | 
offer something solid and has not failed to attract attention. 
The female rumourmonger dilates upon a comet that bodes ill 
for the Armenian monarch and the Parthian; and she is also 
able to report an earthquake (6.407ff.). 

A great earthquake occurred in the year 115 when Trajan 
was at Antioch; and a comet has duly been called into service. 
About the relevance of the comet, some hesitation is in place. 
Not perhaps a celestial phenomenon of the year 115, but an 
allusion to the notorious joke of Vespasian: no threat to a 
bald-headed ruler of Rome, but only to the Parthian king, ‘qui 
capillatus esset.'? 

Furthermore, between comet and earthquake the lady inter- 
polates a portentous inundation in Armenia or Mesopotamia: 


isse Niphatem 
in populos magnoque illic cuncta arva teneri 


diluvio 
(6.409ff.) 


The item is stylish and literary. Niphates was imported into 
Latin poetry by Virgil, who took the mountain for a river, 
‘pulsumque Niphatem.'^ Lucan followed suit, and Silius 
Italicus; Horace, however, knew better, and he gently cor- 
rected his friend with ‘rigidum Niphatem / Medumque flu- 
men.?* 

Fantasy has the larger part. The river Niphates and the 
comet recede, but they need not take with them the concluding 
item. There is no call to disallow the catastrophe that devas- 


2 For the dearth-of Trajanic material, cf. K. H. Waters, Antichthon IV (1970) 
62ff. 

3 Suetonius, Divus Vesp. 23.4. The Trajanic comet said to be visible at Rome 
in November of 115 was produced by L. Friedlander in his edition (1895) 8f.: 
from Chinese annals as interpreted by the Director of the Kónigsberg Obser- 
vatory. 

4 Virgil, Georg. 3.30. 

5 Lucan 3.245; Silius 13.765; Horace, Odes 2.9.20f. The sharp relevance to 
Virgil is not brought out in the commentary of Kiessling-Heinze (ed. 9, 1958). 
Servius on Georg. 3.30 has 'et fluvius et mons.' Likewise Hosius in the index 
to his text of Lucan (Teubner 1913). 
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tated Antioch and many other cities, the consul Pedo perishing 
and the Emperor himself narrowly escaping death.* What then 
follows? Not much—no compulsion to suppose that Juvenal 
was writing the Sixth Satire under the fresh and sudden impact 
of disastrous news from the eastern lands. 


II. For dating the satirist's inception, a passage in the first 
poem has been accorded weight and primacy, the trial and 
banishment of a Roman proconsul: 


exul ab octava Marius bibit et fruitur dis 
iratis. at tu, victrix, provincia ploras. 
| (1.49f.) 


In January of the year 100 terminated the prosecution of 
Marius Priscus, proconsul of Africa. Unique in the poems, the © 
reference has been exploited with alacrity and in serene confi- 
dence. Juvenal was already at his task quite soon after that 
event, or at least within a decade.’ 

Those assumptions were hasty, vitiated by a double fallacy. 
First, the action itself. The enormities perpetrated by Priscus 
were exceptional —not merely extortion and rapine but Roman 
citizens put to death for a price. Proconsul in 97/8, Priscus 
benefited from laxity and incipient anarchy under Nerva. That 
the Trajanic years could put on show the indictment of another 
proconsul of consular rank, it may well be doubted. 

Marius Priscus became a classic 'exemplum.' Juvenal in fact 
reverts to the case a number of years later: 


cum tenuis nuper Marius discinxerit Afros 
(8.120) 


Juvenal has ‘nuper.’ The word is relevant and useful. The pro- 
consul of Africa is recent by comparison with the poet's nor- 
mal rubric of examples drawn from the past. 

Second, and more important. What the poet alludes to is not 


$ Dio has a full and vivid account (68.24f). For the date (December 13, 115) 
cf. F. Lepper, Trajan s Parthian War (1948) 83. 

7 E.g., G, Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (1954) 5, cf. 16. 

5 The repetition of the item will not be adduced to support the hypothesis of 
an African origin for the satirist. Better 'discinxerit,' as illustrating his literary 
technique, cf. Aen. 8.724: 'discinctos . . . Afros.’ 
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so much a public transaction of the year 100. Rather a show 
piece in one of the modern classics, namely the prosecution 
portrayed by Pliny.? Once again, not life but literature. By the : 
same token, Gallicus, the praefectus urbi, is not Juvenal’s 
memory of the comportment of that dignitary when Juvenal 
was a young man. He remembered the poem of Statius. 


* * 


III. Juvenal's reading matter is an engaging topic.!'?^ Not 
much search seems to have been made for other traces of 
Pliny's correspondence. One item may be touched on in pass- 
ing. 

Pliny produces a startling picture of old Domitius Tullus in 
his decrepitude. He was totally paralyzed, and he was often 
heard to raise complaint ‘de contumeliis debilitatis suae, di- 
gitos se servorum suorum cotidie lingere' (Ep. 8.18.9). Observe 
Juvenal. To illustrate the degradation attendant on senescence, 
he adduces the way a paralytic is fed: 


huius 
pallida labra cibum accipiunt digitis alienis. i 
| (10.228f.) 


At the lowest count, a precise parallel. It ought to have been 
registered as a ‘res memoranda’ in the ample pages of com- 
mentators old or recent.!! 

Enough, therefore. What follows, however, is also re- 
munerative, but in a contrasted fashion. According to Pliny, 
Domitius Tullus was 'omnibus membris extortus et fractus' 
(18.9). For Juvenal there is something worse, mental derange- 
ment: 'omni / membrorum damno dementia maior’ (232f.). De. 
crepit age forgets names and friends and even family: | 


illos 
quos genuit, quos eduxit. nam codice saevo 
heredes vetat esse suos, bona tota feruntur 
ad Phialen. 
(235ff.) 


? Pliny, Ep. 2.11. For this interpretation, cf. Tacitus (1958) 500; 776. 

10 (5, Highet, AJP 72 (1951) 369ff. 

11 It is not in J. E. B. Mayor (ed. 2, 1878), or in A. N. Sherwin-White (1965) 
on Pliny, Ep. 8.18. A 
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That is, the man makes a will excluding his proper heirs. Ev- 
erything goes to Phiale, a female ministrant to his needs (not 
food but sex, as the next lines show). | 

Pliny's letter about Domitius Tullus opens with the testa- 
ment which showed him 'longe melior... morte quam vita' 
(18.1). Tullus held out hopes of inheriting to many people, but 
. he fooled them in the end, and the will was exemplary: ‘omnia 
pietatis plena.' The main fortune went to his daugliter by adop- 
tion. No loss of memory, therefore, in this instance—and Tul- 
Jus was a by-word for avarice and business sense. . 

The item is variously instructive for study of the satirist’s 
technique. If, along with the ministration of food (‘digitis 
alienis’), he also took from Pliny the linked themes of physical 
paralysis and testamentary dispositions, he was careful to 
modify his portrayal. 

A cruel will, the prostitute Phiale being the heiress, showed 
that the poet was not indulging in detraction at the expense of 
eminent families. Cn. Domitius Tullus, consul for the second 
time (suffect) in 98, belongs to the Hispano-Narbonensian 
group that furnished the dynasty of the Antonines. About the 
year 117 his grand-daughter, Domitia P. f. Lucilla, married the 
son of old Annius Verus (cos. III, 126). 

Pliny’s letter, copious, explicit and damaging, stands in 
sharp contrast to his normal bland benevolence. The document 
offered further hints about marriage, inheritance and wealth 
among the new aristocracy now dominant in state and society. 
For example, the origins of a family fortune, the palaces and 
gardens, the mass of statuary that Domitius Tullus accumu- 
lated in his storehouses. Or better, a variant on the theme of 
'captatio.' Juvenal in coarse language brings out adventurers 
(Proculeius and Gillo) who ensnare elderly women (1.39ff.). 
He omits the other type, the widow no longer in her best years, 
who marries for money and status a repulsive husband. Such 
was the relict of Domitius Tullus—who in Pliny's evaluation 
gains not only great possessions at the end ('amoenissimae vil- 
lae") but redemption through her patience and devotion.!? 


12 Pliny, Ep. 8.18.10: ‘sustenante maxime uxore, quae culpam incohati ma- 
trimonii in gloriam perseverantia verterat.' This lady (natalibus clara’) baffles 
identification. If she now married a fortune hunter, that is Catilius Severus 
(suff. 110), it would explain how and why that person could be designated the 
‘proavus’ of Marcus Aurelius (HA, Marcus 1.9). For this conjecture, Historia 
17 (1968) 95f. = Roman Papers (1978) 683. 
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Apart from this letter, Juvenal would not discover much 
material for his brand of social criticism in Pliny, or for that 
matter in Statius, both decorous and improving writers. His 
climate and territory is the world of Martial, the debt being 
obvious and manifold. Short and sporadic epigrams in Martial 
become system and exposition in the pages of Juvenal. 


* * * 


IV. Juvenal got no letter from Pliny, not even a cursory . 
mention. Some find his absence remarkable, and demanding an 
explanation—as though Pliny were eager to enlist all persons 
deemed of consequence in life and letters at the time.!? Not at 
all. As in earlier ages, Rome knew a number of circles, not all 
of them on record or ascertainable; and ey might overlap to a 
varying extent.!^ 

The muster role of Pliny's friends is instructive. Likewise 
the negative test.!^ As combining several categories of the ab- 
sent, it will be useful to call up L. Arruntius Stella (suff.? 101), 
poet, orator and a paragon of the social graces: he came from 
Patavium, in Transpadane Italy. 

Pliny, who knew and helped Suetonius Tranquillus, may 
never have heard of Junius Juvenalis, a close coeval. That 
Pliny and Juvenal were (or would have been) far from conge- 
nial is a notion that does no harm—and tells nothing new about . 
either. Something further has been surmised, namely invinci- 
ble distaste in the satirist for the eloquent consular and the 
congregation of his exemplary friends. In other words, they 
stood for rank and wealth and hypocrisy, on which the poet 
was debarred from making a frontal attack in their persons. 

Signs of aversion have duly been sought, with no lack of the 
ingenuity which the operation entails and nourishes.!$ The 
danger lies in excess. To suspect veiled allusions is legitimate, 
since Juvenal is a crafty, perverse and frivolous writer.!? 


135 Thus Pliny ‘made a point of naming, in his letters, every person or event 
which might appear important to his contemporaries or to posterity' (G. 
Highet, Juvenal the Satirist [1954] 19). 

14 P. White, Harvard Studies 79 (1975) 265ff. (on patrons of Martial and 
Statius). 

15 Tacitus (1958) 87f. 

16 G, Highet, op. cit. 292ff. 

For his ‘essential frivolity,’ G. B. Townend, JRS 63 (1973) 149. 
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Ferocity about the dead need not preclude quiet mocking of 
the living. | . 

Personal names are an obvious clue. Real or fictitious, that 
ought to be the primary distinction. It is not always easy to 
draw the line. Juvenal and Martial share a number of names. 
Some stand for real persons of the recent age, such as the 
actress Thymele (6.66), the harp-player Glaphyrus (6.77). 
Others are names from history that have now become mere. 
types, such as Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi (6.167). But 
others again look like inventions, such as the prostitute Chione 
(3.136) or the advocate Matho (1.32; 7.129; 11.34). Many of 
these names, it appears plausible, were taken by the one poet 
from the other. 

Fhe selection of names for fictitious characters in verse or 
prose is an alluring line of enquiry: their source, the way they 
are employed, the author’s purpose. Valid and even startling 
results may often be achieved. For Juvenal, a renewed exami- 
nation of all the names is a crying need.!? It cannot be con- 
ducted without reference to Martial, not only for individual 
specimens but for general questions of category and method. 
Nor should guidance be neglected from other compositions, 
ranging from the Satires of Horace to the Historia Augusta. 

Two types in sharp contrast have a clear appeal for authors 
of fiction: the familiar or indistinctive, the rare and choice. The 
former class can seldom prove remunerative. Juvenal has a 
Procula (1.14). But there is no call to cite a Procula in Pliny, an 
austere matron at Patavium.!? 'Proculus' is one of the com- 
monest cognomina, and it is suitably found in other patent but 
unobtrusive fabrications. The wife of the procurator of Judaea 
whom he mentioned in the letter to Herod Agrippa is called . 
‘Procula.’ Similarly, names familiar from remote or elementary 
history. Juvenal presents a 'Creticus' as a degenerate noble- 
man (8.38). No reflection on any nobilis among the living. Like 
other houses of ancient renown, the Metelli had faded out long 
_ Since. | 

A stylist or a scholar grows normally enamoured of exotic or 
exorbitant nomenclature, of specimens preternaturally rare, of 


18 Friedlander in Anhang I of his edition (1895) 99ff, is still useful. But he 
does not make adequate allowance for fictitious names. 
19 Highet, op. cit. 293. 
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the peculiar or slightly comic. Juvenal comes ‘out with ‘Ton- 
gilius’ (7.130). He got it from Martial.?9 

Juvenal took a fancy to the rare cognomen ‘Virro’ (5. 39ff.; 
9.35). Also to ‘Hispo.’ His Hispo is a revolting character 
(2.50). One observes the consular orator Ti. Caepio Hispo 
(suff.? 101). That is not all. Juvenal employs the feminine form 
'Hispulla,' not once but twice. Hispulla is a loose woman and a 
fat woman (6.74; 12.11). Now ‘Hispulla’ evokes a nexus of 
Transpadane families: the wife and his daughter of Q. Corellius 
Rufus (suff. 78), also Calpurnia Hispulla, the aunt of Pliny's 
third wife.?! 

There is also 'Gillo,' on early entrance in an unsavory con- 
text (1.40). Observe the consular Q. Fulvius Gillo Bittius Pro- 
culus (suff. 98), who married the mother of Pliny's second 
wife.?? Gillo went on to be proconsul of Asia (in 115), likewise 
Hispo (in 117 or 118). There is no evidence about the survival 
of Hispo. Gillo died in the winter of 119/20.?? 

A striking pair and collocation, it must be conceded. Should 
one go further and deduce marked and personal hostility to- 
wards the two consulars??^ Some hesitation might be con- 
ceived. The word fancier may have been captivated by the 
names—and protected against criticism if Hispo and Gillo, 
consuls and proconsuls, were in fact irreproachable and in- 
vulnerable. 


Sensitivity to names, that is a delicate matter in any age. 
Poets can be inadvertent, or appear so. Thus Martial, when 
paying tribute, not for the first time, to Polla, the widow of 
Lucan (10.64). The same book brings on a woman of that 
name, three times, in a scabrous context.?* And Martial when 


20 Martial 2.32.5; 40.1. He also employed 'Tongilianus' (3.52.1; 12.88.1). 

21 ‘Hispo’ and 'Hispulla' were discussed in JRS 39 (1949) 14f. = Ten Studies 
in Tacitus (1970) 72f. Virgil’s Rutulian called 'Hisbo' (Aen. 10.384) has not 
excited curiosity. 

?? PIR?. F 544, cf. Highet, op. cit. 293. 

23 As shown by the Acta fratrum arvalium (CIL. VI.2080). For the procon- 
sulates, Tacitus (1958) 665. 

24 As inferred by Highet, op. cit. 293f. 

25 Martial 10.40; 69; 91. 
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addressing Polla quotes an obscene line from an epigram of 
Lucan. Who can tell? The old lady might not have minded. She 
was a child of the ‘old Empire.'?$ 

Inadvertence about names will not be laid to the account of 
an artificer like Juvenal. One might fall back upon another 
postulate, namely Juvenal's studied remoteness from persons 
and events in his own time. À postulate, but not easy to sente 
or impair. 


V. The general argument rests upon the literary character of 
the Satires. 1t can now. revert for a moment to Pliny. The 
subject of the letter about Domitius Tullus is his will and tes- 
tament. Juvenal, it appears, betrays knowledge of that letter, 
in a precise detail. But Juvenal evades direct allusion in vari- 
ous ways, notably by asserting the identity of the heiress: not 
the daughter (Domitia Cn. f. Lucilla), but the woman Phiale. 
Similarly, it will appear, the rumour about the ‘river Niphates’ 
dampens and debilitates the reference to a fact: the earthquake 
in the Orient. 

Marius Priscus (so it was argued) derives from a letter of 
Pliny. As the author proclaimed, ‘ego et Cornelius Tacitus’ 
were charged with conducting the prosecution (Ep. 2.11.1). 
The occasion was indeed memorable, destined to undying 
fame: ‘rei magnitudine aeternum.' It recalled (the astute Pliny 
did not need to be explicit) the ancient days and the classic 
indictment of Verres. —— 

On first view, therefore, Juvenal not only alludes to the Plin- 
ian epistle but pays a compliment to the two orators. But one 
pauses and wonders. Juvenal puts emphasis on failure rather 
than achievement: ‘victrix, provincia ploras.’ Hence something 
less than praise.?? 

None the less, Juvenal’s comment need not be taken (or 
meant) as sharp and damaging criticism. The facts are clear. 
Given his criminality, the delinquent proconsul got off lightly. 
The Senate connived, the new ruler did not wish to insist. Pliny 


26 Like the robust Ummidia Quadratilla, who was devoted io ‘pantomimi’ 
(Pliny, Ep. 7.24.4). 
27 G. Highet, op. cit. 292. 
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was not disturbed, but Tacitus might well conceive disap- 
pointment. In the sequel he is not named by Pliny in any 
senatorial debate or prosecution. He may have had a spell of 
absence from Rome (101-4). For all that, other reasons coun- 
selled renunciation. Cornelius Tacitus had something better to 
do. He was writing history, which may be styled a ‘sanctior et 
augustior eloquentia.’ 

Pliny published the last instalment of his correspondence in 
the year 109, about the time when Tacitus completed the His- 
toriae. Pliny was not to survive for long. He died about three 
years later, during his governorship of Bithynia-Pontus. 
Tacitus lived on, proconsul of Asia (112/13), and emboldened 
to undertake a second task of history. He was probably still 
among the living when Juvenal published his first volume (Sat- 
ires 1-5). It is a question (or rather, not a question) whether the 
consular historian would bother about a poet’s indirect allusion 
to his performance as an orator in the remote past (‘nuper’ to 
some, but not to him). "E 


VI. Chronology can no longer be deferred or evaded. First, 
the poet's age. Suppositions about the year of his birth cover a 
wide range, some receding às far as A.D. 50. There is no point 
in serving up a farrago of opinions. Only the. poems offer 
guidance—and not much at first sight. 

Addressing Calvinus (who may well be a real person) Ju- 
venal indicates his age: 


stupet haec qui iam post terga reliquit 
sexaginta annos Fonteio consule natus? 
| | (13.16) 


The consular year, as Borghesi long ago divined, is 67. Not a 
memorable year like 68, that of Silius Italicus. Therefore not 
implausible for Juvenal’s own birth, so some are willing to 
concede.?8 

There is something else, the bearing of which not all have 
seen. A little later, when describing the murderous feud be- 
tween two villages in Egypt, Juvenal registers the date, ‘nuper 


28 M. Coffey, Roman Satire (1976) 60. 
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consule Iunco' (15.27). That documentary precision was not 
indispensable for authenticating the story.?? 

It is the only other consular date in the poems. It is also a 
date by a suffectus, L. Aemilius Juncus and Sex. Julius 
Severus entering office on the first day of October, 127. Most 
unusual: who would know or care about a suffectus? Romans 
were normally aware of birthdays (cf. 12.1). The conjecture is 
not idle that Juvenal's anniversary fell in the last quarter of a 
year—and his sixtieth in 127,30 

Next, the time of writing. There has been a strong tendency 
among scholars to put the inception far too early, not long 
subsequent to the year 100. The assumption was hasty and 
incautious. That is, Marius Priscus in Satire 1 taken for a fact 
of history not a literary allusion. 

Juvenal’s writing proclaims ‘meditatio et labor.’ He may (or 
may not) have spent a long time before facing his public; and 
some have been tempted to take first drafts back into the reign 
of Domitian.?! Which is not necessary. 

To advocate the other extreme. There is no sign, let alone 
proof, that Juvenal published or even wrote anything before 
115, or indeed before 117.?? For convenience of assertion or 
denial, let an unguarded hypothesis be propounded: fifteen 
years for the period of composition, from 117 to 132. In other 
words, from the accession of Hadrian to the outbreak of war- 
fare in Palestine. 


The dating of Juvenal's poems (it will not have escaped 
notice) carries relevance to the chronology of the Annales. Of 
which, more later. 

It is expedient to start from a clear reference to the Historiae 
(2.102f.). For interpreting the passage, the poet's recognisable 
habits come in useful. 


* $ * 


?? Juvenal had been at some time in Egypt (10.45). 

39 Briefly indicated in Tacitus (1958) 776. 

31 Thus, in reference to Satire 4, J. G. Griffith, Greece and Rome 16 (1969) 
135. 

?? Cf. Tacitus (1958) 776. Standard opinicns put his ‘first extant satires’ 
between 100 and 110 (OCD? [1970] 571). 
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VII. In the Second Satire, expatiating on effeminacy, Ju- 
venal introduces a Roman emperor and evokes the year 69. 
The full context needs to be quoted: 


ille tenet speculum, pathici gestamen Othonis, 

Actoris Aurunci spolium, quo se ille videbat 

armatum, cum iam tolli vexilla iuberet. 

res memoranda novis annalibus atque recenti 

historia, speculum civilis sarcina belli. 

nimirum summi ducis est occidere Galbam 

et curare cutem, summi constantia civis 

Bebriaci campis solium adfectare Palati 

et pressum in faciem digitis extendere panem. 
(2.99-107) 


The passage seems never to have been put under the exact 
scrutiny it demands. One reason is patent. Standard and eru- 
dite commentaries in the Anglo-Saxon countries eschewed two 
scabrous satires (the Second and the Ninth).?? Hence no guid- 
ance towards the understanding of a portion that happens to be 

 innocuous—and misconceptions abound. 

First of all, the tone and manner. Cursory inspection shows 
that the scene has been removed from reality through various 
artifices. The mirror that Otho took with him on campaign is 
‘Actoris Aurunci spolium.' That is, equivalent to the spear 
which Turnus carried so confidently in the last battle (Aen. 
12.94). The conceit is double, for the mirror is also 'pathici 
gestamen Othonis, which parodies the Virgilian ‘magni ges- 
tamen Abantis' (3.286). 

Again, facts of history are defied. Otho in his campaign was 

. not aiming at the 'Palatine throne' but defending it against a 
rival. Is Juvenal to be taxed with sheer ignorance about notable 
transactions of the year 69? Hardly that: his behaviour in the 
face of history is deliberate. Hence irony and bathos. On an 
ample heroic line follows the description of Otho's facial 
cosmetics. 

The presentation is ‘not wholly serious.’ How then interpret 
the allusion to historical writings? That is, Otho's mirror as 


res memoranda novis annalibus atque recenti 


historia. 
(2.102f.) 


33 Those of J. E. B. Mayor (ed. 2, 1878) and J. D. Duff (Cambridge, 1898: 
ed. 2 by M. Coffey, 1970). 
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Is the phrase general or specific? And if specific, does it denote 
one piece of writing or two? . 
Standard translations hardly aid a clear decision.?^ Thus, in 
French, 'fait à rappeler dans des annales nouvelles et l'histoire 
contemporaine’; and, in English, ‘a thing notable and novel in 
the annals of our time.' In fact, both versions fail to bring out 
the full force of the gerundive ‘memoranda.’ Otho's mirror is 
not merely a noteworthy phenomenon. It is something that 
ought to have been recorded in histories recently composed.?5 
Furthermore, given the context, histories that dealt with the 
year 69. One such stood predominant, namely the Historiae of 
Cornelius Tacitus, brought to completion about 169. A refer- 
ence could therefore be assumed an& stated without appeal to 
argument.?9 The ‘novi annales’ and the ‘recens historia’ are 
identical, the poet's language being ample, rounded and re- 
dundant. For parallel stands his description of primitive man: 


quippe aliter tunc orbe novo caelcque recenti 


vivebant homines. 
(6.11f.) 


A single work therefore.?” Why not? A ready answer 
avails—the long deference accorded to scholiasts’ wisdom. In 
history-writing 'annales' narrate the past, 'historia' the pres- 
ent. Thus the familiar definition of Servius.?? Aulus Gellius 
came upon the distinction in a book of Verrius Flaccus. That 
scholar had some doubts. Not so Gellius, who rejected the 
notion.?? 

Pliny called his friend's work ‘historiae.’*° And Tacitus may 
have used that title. For the second work, common usage is 


34 E.g. Budé (1950) and Loeb (1918). 

35 For the force of the gerundive compare 4.125: ‘offensae veteris reus atque 
tacendae.' Cf. G. B. Townend, op. cit. 155, n. 37. 

36 Thus, cursorily, in Tacitus (1958) 776. 

37 As assumed probable by J. Dürr, Die zeitgeschichtlichen Beziehungen in 
den Satiren Juvenals (Prog. Cannstatt, 1902) 9. Friedlander had no annotation 
to offer. | 

38 Servius on Aen. 1.373. 

39 Gellius 5.18.3: ‘sed nos audire soliti sumus annales omnino id esse quod 
historiae sint.’ 

49 Pliny, Ep. 7.33.1: ‘auguror, nec me fallit augurium, historias tuas immor- 
tales futuras.’ : 
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content with ‘the Annales,’ convenient but lacking authority.*! 
- Further, so it was worth noting, Tacitus never employs ‘his- 
toria’ in the sense of ‘history.’ He has the plural form once, it is 
true—in the Dialogus, where ‘nostrae historiae' are themes for 
drama drawn from the national history.^ 

Nevertheless, a belief persists that the two terms are dis- 
tinct; and further, that the Juvenalian phrase indicates the An- 
nales of Cornelius Tacitus as well as the Historiae. On that 
point several scholars in the recent time have been quite confi- 
dent.* Others admit the allusion as possible, for the most part 
in suitably guarded language.** They fail to explain how and 
why a reference to Otho's mirror and to the campaign of Be- 
driacum could be expected to occur in the Annales of Tacitus 
(that is, in the Neronian books). 

The reference is thus seen to be not general but specific. It 
evoked the masterpiece recently given to the world by the 
consular orator and historian, surpassing any predecessor and 
destined to perpetuity of fame (no need to cite the confident 
vaticination of Pliny). Various consequences follow. 

First, the point and purpose of the allusion—the tone of the 
whole passage. Sarcastic about Otho's character and ambi- 
tions, Juvenal has 'summi constantia civis.' Now Tacitus in his 
sympathetic portrayal of Otho's last hours contributes an ora- 
tion in which the Emperor lays claim to that Roman and Stoic 
virtue, precisely: ‘nec diu moremur, ego incolumitatem ves- 
tram, vos constantiam meam’ (2.47.3). The relevance of ‘con- 
stantia! was pointed out long ago.* The passage in Tacitus 
conveys a further and adventitious interest. It may vindicate 
the text of Juvenal against those who scent an intérpolation.** 


41 See now S; Borzsák, RE Supp. XI (1968) 442 (with the names of some 
scholars in error about ‘annales’); F. R. D. Goodyear in his commentary on 
Ann. 1.1-54 (1972) 85ff (at some length). 

42 Dial. 3.4: ‘ut Domitium et Catonem, id est nostras quoque historias et 
Romana nomina, Graecorum fabulis adgregares.' 

43 G. Highet, op. cit. 11f., cf. 236; A. Michel, REL 41 (1963) 332 and Tacite 
et le destin de l'Empire (1966) 99; J. Griffith, Greece and Rome 16 (1969) 135. 

44 Thus K. Wellesley in his edition of Historiae 3 (Sydney 1972) 6: ‘a place 
might have been found (if this is the implication) in the later books of the 
Annals where Otho again appears’; M. Coffey, Roman Satire (1976) 122: ‘if 
there is also an imprecise allusion to Tacitus’ Annals.’ 

45 J. Dürr, op. cit. 9. 

46 Housman did not like the syntax and the repetition of the word 'summi.' 
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Again, the designation of the battle. The manuscripts have 
either 'Bebriaci campis’ or 'Bebriacis campis.’ The scholia cite 
‘Cornelius’ and go on to mention another author: ‘horum bel- 
lum scripsit Cornelius, scripsit et Pompeius Planta, qui ait 
Bebriacum vicum distare a Cremona viginti milia passuum’ (on 
2.99). Again, 'Bebriacus campus inter Hostiliam et Cremonam' 
(on 2.106). 

Bebriacum. But the normal and accepted form is 'Be- 
triacum,' as in Tacitus and in a Transpadane author, the elder 
Pliny.*” Juvenal's choice of 'Bebriacum' may be deliberate: a 
paradoxical claim to know better than a consular historian. 
Pompeius Planta, a Roman knight who rose to the prefecture of 
Egypt, might have been present at the battle as a young offi- 
cer. p 

Malice towards Tacitus has been detected in Juvenal's refer- 
ence to Otho.^? More perhaps of conscious frivolity when the 
whole context is kept in mind, comparable to his travesty of 
the epic manner, with Virgil echoed or even quoted. The 
satirist is ostensibly in earnest when he brings up the 'res 
memoranda.' He asserts that Otho's mirror ought to have been 
commemorated in the Historiae of Cornelius Tacitus. Yet no 
sober person would fancy that the high style of Roman an- 
nalists admitted a trivial detail of that sort. The allusion in 
Tacitus to the effeminacy of Otho is distant and dignified: 'non 
erat Othoni mollis et corpori similis animus' (1.22.1). 

By contrast, the biographer of the Caesars. For Suetonius, 
Otho is not only ‘munditiarum vero paene muliebrium.’ 
Among other things, he wore a wig (his head was denuded), 
and he devoted anxious care to his facial epidermis: ‘quia et 
faciem cotidie rasitare ac pane madido linere consuetum’ 
(Otho 12.1). The ‘panis madidus’ recurs in the ‘pressus... 
panis' of Juvenal (2.107). That detail, however, is not enough 


R. G. M. Nisbet suggests deleting 1. 105, or, in 105f., from ‘summi’ to ‘campis’ 
(JRS 52 [1962] 235f.). 

47 Pliny, NH 10.135. Suetonius has 'Betriacum' (four times). For the com- 
plete testimonia, see À. Passerini in Studi di antichità classica offerti... a 
Emanuele Ciaceri (1940) 179f. 

48 Like the father of Suetonius (Otho 10.1). 

42 G. Highet, AJP 72 (1951) 372f. Indeed, ‘a sneer at Tacitus, a pointed and 
bitter sneer’ (ib. 373). 
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to prove derivation from Suetonius.°° Juvenal mentions the 
cataplasm later on, employed by a woman, along with an un- 
guent named after Otho's wife: 


interea foeda aspectu ridendaque multo 
pane tumet facies aut pinguia Poppaeana 
spirat et hinc miseri viscantur labra mariti. 
(6.461ff.) 


To sum up. Depreciation of historians, the notion is attrac- 
tive in any age. The Seventh Satire declares it: 


vester porro labor fecundior, historiarum. 
scriptores? perit hic plus temporis atque olei plus. 
(7.98f.) 


They write at enormous length (‘millensina pagina’), they use 
up masses of papyrus, they labour in barren fields. Where is 
the harvest, 


quae tamen inde seges? terrae quis fructus apertae? 
(7.103) 


And what can the historian earn? As well recite documents: 


quis dabit historico quantum daret acta legenti? 
(7.104) 


Validity need not be denied to this assessment. However, it 
is not an indictment of historians, only one item in a com- 
prehensive rubric, namely the parlous condition of all polite 
studies—and worse things could happen to a writer. 

By his profession, a satirist is prone to detraction, or rather 
obliged. He mocks both the style and the themes of epic po- 
etry. By the same token, Roman history was pretentious and 
vulnerable. Juvenal reduced Otho to comedy and bathos. But 
it is illicit to infer distaste for history, dislike for a consular 
historian. | 

Finally, a question of chronology. Juvenal invents and ob- 
trudes something that was not reported by Tacitus in book 2 of 
the Historiae. His description of the Historiae, using ‘novus’ 
and ‘recens,’ remained valid until the publication of a second 


` 


59 Nor, for that matter, from Seneca the allusion to the ‘mundus muliebris’ 
(including mirrors) adopted by the military (NO 1.17.10). à 
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work by the same author. But valid even then, because of the 
precise reference to the year 69. | 

The allusion has only a slight and negligible bearing on Ju- 
venal’s time of writing. It would be another matter if ‘novi 
annales’ conveyed, as some scholars affirm (and others do not 
disallow) a reference to the Annales, or at the lowest, some 
awareness of those books.?! Knowledge at so early a stage in 
his poems, with an implication already about the Neronian 
books, would entail certain corollaries (not perhaps con- 
templated). However, the notion was false and fallacious. It 
depended upon an obsolete tradition about the meaning of 'his- 
toria and 'annales'—and upon neglect of a poet's stylistic 
device. 


IX. The relation in time between Juvenal and the Annales is 
an intricate problem—and liable to obvious hazard of circular 
argumentation. Should chronology not preclude, some influ- 
ence from those vivid and dramatic narrations might be ex- 
pected. Similar topics attracted both writers, and the historian 
was endowed with the equipment of a satirist. 

Extreme caution is prescribed from the outset. Parallels or 
resemblances may derive merely from facts in common knowl- 
edge, from the reading matter of the educated class. When 
applied to historical writings the simplest type of ‘Quellen- 
forschung’ investigates the source of facts; and some rules can 
be laid down. 

Poets or novelists demand a more refined technique. They 
blend and transform. Juvenal is erudite, elaborate and devious. 
He may abate or disguise some potent influence, introduce 
variants and contradictions—and of set purpose mislead an 
innocent reader. 

Three paths offer: verbal echoes, an odd name or abstruse 
particular, a dramatic and impressive episode. 

An episode of that type is the fall of Sejanus. Juvenal deliv- 
ers a copious exposition in the Tenth Satire, with pertinent 
moralising in the sequel (10.56ff.). He happens to insert a client 


'- 51 Cf. Highet, op. cit. 11: ‘Otho may well have been mentioned again in the 
Annals on which Tacitus was working after 109,” etc. 
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of Sejanus, by name Bruttidius (10.83). Tacitus, when bringing 
on the orator Bruttedius Niger, appends comment on the perils 
of ambition and talent. The tone is solemn and ominous.*? 
Bruttedius, it follows, was an adherent of Sejanus; and, like his 
ally Junius Otho, he came to grief later, in the year 31. 

That October day (the eighteenth), with a ‘verbosa et grandis 
epistula’ from Capreae, was the climax in book 5 of the An- 
nales (now lost). Juvenal, it is not too much to claim, betrays 
awareness of Tacitus’ account. 

The mention of Bruttidius might encourage one to go further 
and adduce other particulars concerning Sejanus.’ Juvenal 
describes the patronage dispensed by the minister, consulates 
and army commands: 


illi summas donare curules 
illum exercitibus praeponere. 
(10.91f.) 


That comes close to remarks in book 6 of the Annales. Those 
were facts, to be found no doubt in other writers. Yet why 
deny an emanation from the master historian?>* 


ms x Dd 


X. The same poem also discloses a small 'res memoranda' 
for the investigator. It occurs in the episode of Messallina and 
her lover Silius, who, not named, is described as | 


optimus hic et formosissimus idem 
gentis patriciae. | - 
l (10.331f.) 


Now Tacitus, introducing Silius in the year 47, well in advance 
of the catastrophe, labels him as ‘iuventutis Romanae pulcher- 
rimum’ (11.12.2). The parallel was duly cited by commen- 
tators. But it is more than a parallel. Tacitus employs a stylish 
and slightly disdainful expression. He nowhere admits the 


5? Ann. 3.66.4: ‘quod multos etiam bonos pessum dedit, qui spretis quae 
tarda cum securitate praematura vel cum exitio properant.’ 

53 Mayor adduced a number of parallel passages. 

54 As in other episodes, Tacitus should thus be given preference before, for 
example, Suetonius. 
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word ‘formosus.’ Therefore 'formosissimus' in Juvenal can, by 
apparent paradox, be claimed as an echo. 

Juvenal also brought in the inadvertence of the husband, dull 
Claudius: 'dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus' (10.342). That 
happens to be consonant with remarks in Tacitus: ‘matrimonii 
sui ignarus’ (13.1), and ‘isque illi finis inscitiae erga domum 
suam fuit' (25.5). Again, such were the facts. There is no point 
in supposing precise derivation. | 

Yet something else may be gleaned. Tacitus went in for an 
ample narration of the affair, in the autumn of the year 48 
(11.26-38). On Messallina's insistence her wedding to Silius 
was celebrated with all the formalities, and a banquet at the 
end (11.27). Then, after an intérval (how many days, it 1s not 
clear), they held a vintage festival—during which one of the 
guests climbed up a tree and exclaimed that he saw a storm 
coming up from Ostia (11.31).55 

In Juvenal's account, the bridal bed is strewn in the open air, 
in a garden: | 


Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 
sternitur. | 
(10.334f.) 


Of that, there is no hint in Tacitus. But gardens are prominent 
in the Tacitean story of the catastrophe: that is, the 'horti 
Luculliani' on the Pincio. On the news that the Emperor was 
arriving from Ostia, the gay party in Silius’ palace broke up in 
fear and confusion. Messallina retreated to the Gardens of 
Lucullus, whence she issued, first crossing the city on foot, 
and then conveyed for some distance along the Via Ostiensis in 
a garden cart-—*vehiculo quo purgamenta hortorum eripiuntur' 
(11.32). Her entreaties were repelled, and she went back to the 
^horti Luculliani' (37.1). She was killed there by a tribune of 
the Guard (38.1)—in the park she had coveted and acquired 
through the ruin of Valerius Asiaticus, ‘hortis eius inhians' 
(11.1.1). 

It was in a garden that Juvenal staged the nuptial 
ceremony—perhaps from imperfect recollection of the Taci- 
tean narration, but perhaps from choice. However that may 


55 The festival was held ‘per domum.' That is, in the palace that Messallina 
gave to Silius (Dio 60.31.3). 
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be, his label of ‘formosissimus’ for the bridegroom appears to 
recall the earlier brief passage, belonging to the LE year 
(11.122). | 


XI. So far Satire 10, with especial emphasis on the episode 
. of Sejanus. A recent enquiry, alert and penetrating, is disposed 
to doubt, and even to deny, any traces of the historian anterior 
to that poem.?$ In this field no admonition to caution or scepti- 
cism should be taken lightly. None the less, the abundance of 
Neronian material in Satire 8 has aroused a legitimate curios- 
ity; more than once.” Disallowment may prove premature. 

For economy, only one item will here be called up for in- 
spection. It happens to involve (that is perhaps unfortunate) 
other and heterogeneous problems. 

Juvenal mentions the just retribution that overtook two evil 
governors of a province: 


quam fulmine iusto 
et Capito et Tutor ruerint damnante senatu 


piratae Cilicum. 
(8.92ff.) 


Capito is a known and notorious character: Cossutianus 
Capito, himself one of the prosecutors under Nero. Tutor must 
be waived for the moment. The pair harried the Cilicians, as 
though pirates themselves. Which, however, was the Roman 
province they pillaged? Commentators give no help. In their 
default certain facts have to be firmly stated. 


36 G. B. Townend, CQ 22 (1972) 383: ‘all the evidence supports the view that 
nothing i in the first nine satires displays any acquaintance with the Tacitean 
version.' 

The author points out that Juvenal's portrayal of Nero differs from that 
made canonical by Tacitus and by Suetonius: for example, no hint of Nero as 
an incendiary. Another phenomenon is the absence of references to the An- 
nales in an early and postulated scholiast who wrote soon after the publication 
of the Satires (ib. 384). 

57 Thus Mayor in his commentary on 8.192, adducing Ann. 14.14.3— 
noblemen enlisted for Neronian entertainments. The Neronían items were 
listed in a compressed fashion by J. Dürr, op. cit. 21f. He invoked the Annales, 
but not as the sole and exclusive source. 

There is probably more fiction than fact in Juvenal's evocation of a Rubellius 
Blandus (8.39ff) and of a (?Plautius) Lateranus (146ff). Cf. Tacitus (1958) 628. 
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Like ‘Cilices,’ ‘Cilicia’ had a wide extension along the 
southern shores of Asia Minor. When the Romans first created 
the province bearing that name, neither Tracheia was included 
(the main pirate zone), nor Pedias (the region of cities). Its 
basis was Pamphylia, to the west of Tracheia.°® Though much 
enlarged in the sequel, the province was abolished soon after 
42 B.C., with Pedias (a small territory) being transferred to 
Syria, while Tracheia lapsed to vassal princes. It was not until 
early in Vespasian's reign that ‘Cilicia’ emerged again, Pedias 
and Tracheia now being united under an imperial legate of 
praetorian rank. 

In the time of Nero, no separate province of that appellation 
existed. On the southern coast there is only Pamphylia, now 
conjoined with Lycia (since A.D. 431. One turns to Tacitus— 
and one runs into trouble. 

At the end of the yéar 57 he reports two prosecutions of 
senators. First Cossutianus Capito. Cilicians presented the 
indictment—'Cilices detulerant' (13.33.2). Second, Eprius 
Marcellus, arraigned by the Lycians for extortion—‘a quo 
Lycii res repetebant' (33.3). 

‘Cilices’ attack Capito. There is no call to fancy that Pedias 
was severed from Syria at the beginning of Nero's reign (the 
region was too small to stand alone). One solution conjectures 
that Capito was a praetorian legate under the governor of 
Syria. That might be admitted.°? Yet a different explanation 
offers. In Tacitus as in Juvenal the prosecutors are 'Cilices.' 
The appellation 1s perhaps archaic and literary. Latin writers 
seldom refer to the inhabitants of Pamphylia by the collective 
term 'Pamphylii.'9? 


58 R, Syme, Anatolian Studies . . . Buckler (1938) 299ff. = RP (1978) 120ff.; 
A. N. Sherwin-White, JRS 66 (1976) Iff. 

5 Thus D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950) 1420. For parallel he 
might have adduced Culleo on a Tiberian coin at Aegeae. cf. PIR!, T 54. That 
is, probably Q. Terentius Culleo (suff. 40), perhaps falling in the decennium 
when Syria had no consular (from 23 to 32). 

For Capito's position in Cilicia see also H. Castritius, Historia 20 (1971) 80ff. 
He emitted the notion that ‘Tutor’ might be identical with L. Octavius Memor, 
a Vespasianic governor attested in 77 UGR 10.840: Seleuceia). 

$0 Not the elder Pliny and various other wriers; and in Cicero perhaps only 
De div. 1.25, in Livy only 'Pamphylii legati' (44.14.2). The Greek term was 
IláugvAoi, cf. RE XVIII, 385. 

The cities in Pamphylia appear to have lacked the strong communal feeling 
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A hypothesis can therefore be propounded. Capito and Epri- 
us were governors in succession of the joint province Lycia- 
Pamphylia. Acting through their ‘concilia,’ the aggrieved pro- 
vincials shared the task. The Pamphylians took on Capito, the 
Lycians Eprius. 

Both characters had already been brought on by the alert 
historian—and they were to recur in signal juxtaposition. In 
the year 66 Cossutianus Capito made approach to Nero with 
sundry allegations against Thrasea Paetus. Tacitus puts him on 
high show by inventing a violent harangue (16.22). The indict- 
ment before the Senate was duly introduced by Capito—with 
Eprius in support (16.28f.). 

‘A conclusion is permissible. Taken by itself, the condemna- 
tion (in 57) of a governor praetorian in rank is a small matter of 
senatorial business. It is not a 'res memoranda' for a satirist. 
Capito acquires historic stature and value through his action a 
decade later—or rather, be it said, through the emphatic pre- 
sentation in the pages of Tacitus. Juvenal knew that Capito had 
once been prosecuted by 'Cilices.'$! But Juvenal (it can be 
argued) was also aware of the memorable sequel. That is to 
say, he had read book 16 of the Annales. 


So far Cossutianus Capito. But Juvenal has 'et Capito et 
Tutor.' That cognomen is not common. The man might be a 
son of C. Vellaeus Tutor (suff. 28).9? However, if ‘Tutor’ is an 
authentic character, that entails a third legate of Lycia- 
Pamphylia, in addition to Capito and Eprius-—and a prosecu- 
tion absent from the pages of Tacitus. | 

The text of Juvenal now imports fresh trouble and the need 
for a brief excursus. The Codex Montepessulanus has 
‘Numitor,’ not ‘Tutor.’ But the latter name occurs in other 
manuscripts, and it was read by scholiasts. It is accorded pref- - 


of the Lycians. Evidence for their provincial concilium is sparse indeed, cf. J. 
Deininger, Die Provinziallandtage der r. Kaiserzeit (1965) 81f. 

*! Not only from Ann. 13.31.1. In 16.21.3 the ‘legati Cilicum' are mentioned: 
` Thrasea Paetus had helped them when Cossutianus Capito was prosecuted, $0 : 
Tacitus was careful to note. 

62 The cognomen is uncommon, and might appear Celtic, cf. Julius Tutor 
(Hist. 4.55.2, etc.). But observe the Oscan name 'Tutorius' (Schulze, LE 224). 
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erence by recent editors.$? An explanation was furnished. 
‘Numitor’ extruded ‘Tutor’ because a copyist had Virgil in his 
head, namely the kings of Alba Longa, 'et Capys et Numitor' 
(Aen. 6.768). 

A slight doubt may subsist in favour of ‘Numitor,’ supposing 
names and allusions to have fused in the mind of the poet 
himself. Capys is not only a Latin king—there is the Capys 
who founded Capua. A Numitor might have belonged to. its 
legendary history. Silius Italicus happens to produce a heroic 
Numitor, one of three brothers defending Capua in the Second 
Punic War.64 

Commenting on the obscure origins of the great Eprius Mar- 
cellus (consul for the second time in 74), Tacitus has a disdain- 
` ful mention of his place of birth. It was Capua.** In Juvenal 
‘Numitor’ is linked to Capito. Juvenal may have chosen the 
name ‘Numitor’ to stand for 'Eprius.'65 They are a pair, linked 
in Tacitus not once but twice.9? 


XII. It is a question how far further one can go backwards in 
Juvenal. A trace of Tacitus in the Sixth Satire may be divined 
on appeal to ‘Juvenal’s technique of anticipation,’ as it has 
been called, the illustrative specimen coming from the fourth 
poem.9* As follows. Crispinus purchases a large fish, a ‘mul- 
lus’ (4.15). Now Seneca reported a striking anecdote about 
Tiberius Caesar. Receiving a 'mullus' as a gift, the austere 
ruler sent it to be sold in the market—but the price was too 
high, even for Apicius.®? In Juvenal the name of the proverbial 
and opulent Apicius suitably turns up several.lines later, with 


i 


$3 Thus Housman (1931); Knoche (Teubner 1950); Clausen (OCT, 1959). 
They adopt the explanation of Hosius. ' 

65 Silius 13.194; 212. 

$5 Dial. 8.1: 'Capuae aut Vercellis, ubi nati dicuntur' (Eprius Marcellus and 
Vibius Crispus). 

$6 No relevance can be established to the 'infelix Numitor' ironically pre- 
sented in 7.74. Unable to help a friend, he could lavish money on "Quintilla' and 
purchase a tame lion. 

$7 Ann. 13.33; 16.28.1. 

68 B. L. Ullman, AJP 71 (1950) 408ff. 

69 Seneca, Ep. 95.42. 
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paradoxical epithets to evoke the anecdote: ‘multa videmus / 
quae miser et frugi non fecit Apicius’ (4.23f.). 

In Satire 6, holding discourse on astrology, Juvenal alludes 
to Otho’s counsellor (i.e. Ptolemaeus), and styles him ‘saepius 
'exul' (6.557). There is no sign that this astrologer ever suffered 
banishment. The phrase may be a faint reflection of Tacitus' 
epigram on the ‘mathematici’ in the context of Ptolemaeus: 
‘genus hominum ... quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur 
semper et retinebitur' (Hist. 1.22.1). 

That need not matter much in itself, but it may concern the 
next item. Juvenal goes on to make a firm declaration. No 
astrologer commands credit unless he has been condemned to 
exile or has been in danger for his life: 


nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit, 
sed qui paene perit, cui uix in Cyclada mitti 
contigit et parva tandem caruisse Seripho. 
(6.562ff.) 


The reader may be put in mind of the famous story about 
Thrasyllus, in deadly peril along the cliffs when his science was 
put to the test by Tiberius (Ann. 6.21). But, some will object, 
Thrasyllus sojourned at Rhodes, in comfort and esteem. He 
was not an exile confined on Seriphus or one of the Cyclades. 
Quite so. Juvenal is playing with the reader—who, if alert, will 
have his reward when the name turns up a dozen lines later on. 
A woman is debarred from making a journey because of the 
calculations of Thrasyllus, ‘numeris revocata Thrasylli” 
(6.576). 

The ordeal of Thrasyllus on Rhodes, that was a familiar 
legend, and perpetuated.?° It first emerges in Tacitus and in 
Suetonius. First, that is, to knowledge in the modern time. One 
will make allowance, here as elsewhere, for the dearth of sur- 
viving prose literature from the early imperial epoch—and es- 
pecially the historians followed by Cassius Dio. None the less, 
the Tacitean account (it is presumed) was the best and most 


70 Annotating Thrasyllus in 6.576, the scholiast was aware of Rhodes and the 
story, and he garbled it: ‘quem dolum cum praesensit, fugit.’ He also knew that 
Thrasyllus was a Platonist. But he gave no annotation on Otho's astrologer 
(6.557). 
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attractive. No kind of plea avails to prove that it was not yet 
accessible to Juvenal when he was writing the Sixth Satire. 


it J at. 
z N E 


XIII. If the present line of inferer.ce is found acceptable, the 
Sixth Satire betrays knowledge of Annales, book 6. The 
eighth carries a reference to Cossutianus Capito, which, to be 
given its full value, implies not just Ann. 13 but even Ann. 16. 
The tenth echoes Ann. 6 with Sejanus—but also Ann. 11, 
because of Messallina and Silius. 

These conclusions, tentative by the nature of the case, will 
import no discomfort, they need occasion no surprise. 

Search has not here been made for the chance of sporadic 
allusions in Juvenal's first instalment (1-5). On first inspection, 
none can be detected. For the. phenomenon, alternative expla- 
nations offer. First, the early books of the Annales were not 
yet available. Second; it was only later that the satirist, having 
used up most of his Domitianic material, had recourse to the 
portrayal of the first dynasty. The second explanation is the 
safer. The first might be correct. There is no means of know- 
ing. 


~ 


XIV. In a study that involves many complications entan- 
glement with the chronology of the Annales has so far been 
avoided. Tacitus completed the Historiae about the year 109, 
such is the normal assumption, and it cannot be impugned. 
How soon he went on to the new enterprise, how late is the last 
portion as extant (namely the incomplete book 16), that 1s the 
vexatious problem. In recent estimates a wider gap yawns. To © 
cite the extremes, about fifteen years—from 108 to 123.7! For 
present purposes it will be worth the effort to narrow that gap. 

A short statement is requisite. For clarity and for conveni- 
ence, it will be restricted to two passages, both concerning the 
Parthian War of Trajan. Three dates have to be borne in mind: 
the annexation of Armenia (114); the capture of Ctesiphon (one 
of the Parthian capitals) and the conquest of Mesopotamia 


71 For a full and careful survey, S. Borzsák, RE, Supp. XI (1968) 465ff. See 
also five items in the report of R. Hanslik, Lustrum 17 (1976) 71ff. 
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down to the Persian Gulf (116); abandonment of those ter- 
ritories (117). | 

First of all, therefore, the notorious crux in book 2 concern- 
ing an extension of Rome’s imperial domain, ‘quod nunc ru- 
brum ad mare patescit.”?? To abridge: Red Sea or Persian Gulf? 
On the former interpretation, the historian’s words allude to an 
action of the year 106: the vassal kingdom of the Nabataean 
Arabs was then annexed. Hence valid until Trajan’s conquests 
at the expense of the Parthians. An early inception of the An- 
nales has therefore been postulated by several scholars— 
perhaps even as early as 108 or 109.73 

On the second interpretation (maintained by Justus Lipsius 
and by many in the long sequel), the words, and the ample 
language, signify the Persian Gulf (otherwise the Indian Ocean) 
and reflect Trajan’s victorious conquests in the year 116. The 
words could not have been penned before that year—but they 
might have been retained in the text after the military and 
political situation had changed. 

What then follows? When Trajan marched on Ctesiphon 
early in 116, the historian had not got much further than a late 
chapter in book 2 of the Annales. That might be so, since the 
date when he began is in fact unverifiable. 

A certain doubt arises. It is prompted by the occurrence of 
the word ‘nunc’ just before, when the empires of the Romans 
and the Parthians are matched for wealth and revenues.?* 

Hence a conjecture. The phrase containing ‘rubrum ad 
mare’ may be a subsequent addition, put in by the author after 
he had completed the first triad of the Annales—or perhaps 
even the second. That notion is attractive. Or indeed, as some 
hold, necessary.’ On that showing, no objection can impair 
the hypothesis that Tacitus set about his task in 114.75 


72 Ann. 2.61.2: 'exim ventum Elephantinen ac Syenen, claustra olim Romani 
imperii, quod nunc rubrum ad mare patescit.' 

13 Thus J. Beaujeu, REL 38 (1960) 232. It is not unreasonable, he states, to 
suppose that the Annales were 'commencées in 108— 109." For other advocates 
of the view that Tacitus refers to Arabia, see Ten Studies in Tacitus (1970) 
144f. 

7^ Ann. 2.60.4: 'haud minus magnifica quam nunc vi Parthorum aut potentia 
Romana iubentur.' 

75 Thus E. Koestermann in his note on Ann. 2.61.2 (Vol. I, 1963). 

76 Rather than 'about 115, or even, for all that can be known, as late as 117,' 
as was stated in Tacitus (1958) 473. 
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Disputation about 'rubrum and mare' tends to persist, some- 
times prolix as well as pertinacious. An alleviation would be 
welcome. It was time to turn the emphasis onto another pas- 
sage. At the beginning of book 4 the historian passes in review 
provinces and armies. Coming to the eastern frontier, he men- 
tions vassal kingdoms that are protected by the power of 
Rome, 'magnitudine nostra.' Albani and Iberi are registered 
(who lie towards the mountain of Caucasus), but no word or 
hint of Armenia, unless subsumed in ‘alii reges." *? 

The inference is easy—and compelling. A deliberate omis- 
sion of that historic name and dubious or contested territory: 
Roman armies now occupied Armenia. Tacitus therefore did 
not compose that passage in book 4 before the year 114.78 

The ground cleared (and certain arguments either withheld 
or deprecated), a hypothesis can be presented. Whether for 
persuasion or to help adverse criticism, it had better be firm 
and clear. 

After finishing the Historiae Cornelius Tacitus (consul suf- 
fect in 97) stood in near prospect of acceding to Asia or Africa 
in 110 or 111. The normal interval from a man's consulship had 
recently been thirteen years, as for the tenure 107/8. But, so it 
chanced, three consuls of 94 engrossed Asia: and the interval 
now began to extend. Tacitus did not go out to Ásia as procon- 
sul until the summer of 112.7? 

Not long after his return he: put himself to the Annales. 
Perhaps even in haste and urgency. His preparatory reading (it 
appears) went some way forward. But he had not given ade- 
quate study to the reign of Augustus, as emerges from the 
text—and from his own avowal when he announced an inten- 
tion of going back to that epoch (3.24.3). 

Book 4 the author terminated soon after 114; and in 116, 
under the impact of recent events, he inserted in book 2 a 
sentence about ‘rubrum and mare.’ 

So far the inception of Tacitus’ second work. The lower term 
remains elusive, like the rhythm of the writing. Retardation 


77 Ann. 4.5.2: ‘dehinc initio ab Suriae usque ad flumen Euphraten, quantum 
ingenti terrarum sinu ambitur, quattuor legionibus coercita, accolis Hibero 
Albanoque et aliis regibus qui magnitudine nostra proteguntur adversum ex- 
terna imperia.’ 

78 Cf. briefly, JRS 67[1977] 47. For a full statement, embracing cognate 
matters, see Historiographia Antiqua (Louvain 1977) 257ff. 

7? For the detail about the proconsulates, Tacitus (1958) 665. 
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may have intervened, for one reason or another. Yet age or 
despondency will not with safety be invoked. The author’s 
manner betrays no lack of confidence. For all that can be 
known, he was still writing as late as 123.80 

However, for the restricted purpose of the present argu- 
ment, there is no harm in opting for the year 120 as the term of 
the Annales as extant, to a point in book 16, waiving the ques- 
tion whether the author in fact survived to terminate his third 
hexad with book 18.?! The period of the Annales might thus be 
delimited: from 114 to 120. On that showing, the Neronian 
books (and some of the Claudian) should fall subsequent to the 
accession of Hadrian: a nótion in no way to be refuted, and it 
conveys various advantages. 


XV. Epilogue. Juvenal is the central theme. As was as- 
serted, no sign indicates that this man had written anything 
before the year 115. Or, let it be said, to sharpen the thesis and 
encourage the critics, before 117. 

There is no reason to rule out an allusion to book 6 of the 
Annales in the Sixth Satire (the story about the astrologer). 
Indeed, for a part of their production, Tacitus may run parallel 
with the first poems of Juvenal. Tacitus: fades out, about 
120—or perhaps a little later. The satirist went on. His fifteenth 
poem mentions a consul suffect who falls late in the year 127 
(15.27). Let Juvenal have a span of fifteen years for his late 
vocation as a poet, from 117 to 132. In some periods of history, 
or of literature, that can count as a 'grande mortalis aevi 
spatium.’ 


The historian and the satirist turn out to be the signal glories 


80 Thus Tacitus (1958) 473: ‘as late as 120, or even 123.’ Not quite so far, 
however, as inferred by Borzsák: ‘méchte er bis in die Mitte der 120er Jahre 
hinuntergehen' (op. cit. 472). 

8! Various signs of incompleteness can be detected. On the general question 
see now R. P. Oliver, Il. Class. Stud. 2 (1977) 289ff. Tacitus, he suggests, 
wrote book 15 and presumably 16 *in 115—116' (ib. 304); and he perhaps set 
aside his unfinished work through distress at the accession of Hadrian (ib. 
314). No comment. 
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of Hadrian's opening epoch. What they meant to a ruler who 
was addicted to arts and letters, and confident in his own tastes 
and verdicts, that is a question to engage curiosity and defy a 
clear answer. Tacitus wrote about despotism, an unhealthy 
theme and better forgotten; and Tacitus, like Juvenal, was hos- 
tile to the invasion of Hellenism, alert to the prospect or the 
advent of a second Nero. Yet the appeal of style transcends all 
else-—and Juvenal’s manner might have found a congenial re- 
sponse in the devious nature of Hadrian. 
R. SYME 
WOLFSON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS NOVIUS, THE HOPLITE 
GENERALSHIP AND THE EPIMELETEIA OF THE 
FREE CITY OF ATHENS! 


The hoplite general was one of the two most important offi- 
cers of the Athenian state during Roman times. His compe- 
tence covered many areas of administration crucial to the 
well-being of the city, including supervision of the grain sup- 
ply, supervision of the city's secular (probably) domains and 
protection of these from encroachments, oversight of Athens' 
island possessions, general concern for good order in the city, 
and probably many more.? The maintenance of cordial ties 
with Rome would have been beneficial to several of these, and 
it cannot be accidental that certain hoplite generals like An- 
tipatros, son of Antipatros, of Phlya under Augustus? and 
Marcus Aurelius Alkamenes of Lamptrai under Septimius 
Severus^ seem to have had ties with Rome. During the first 
century after Christ a new office—the epimeleteia of the 
city—was instituted as a counterpart to the generalship proba- 
bly for the supervision and protection of the city's sacred do- 
mains. Unlike the generalship, this was a perennial office; but 
its incumbents frequently also held the annual generalship. 

An important figure in the study of these two offices is 
liberius Claudius Novius who was hoplite general eight 


! A preliminary version of this paper was read at the 108th Annual Meeting 
of the American Philological Association. Since that time it has benefited from 
the reading and critical comments of several people, most notably J. H. Oliver, 
E. A. Kapetanopoulos and an anonymous referee. 

? D. J. Geagan, The Athenian Constitution after Sulla, Hesperia Supplement 
XII (Princeton 1967) 18-31; J. H. Oliver, "Imperial Commissioners in 
Achaia," GRBS 14 (1973) 389-405 and 17 (1976) 369-70 after D. Peppa- 
Delmousou, ArchDelt 27 (1976) 12-13, No. 8. 

? D. J. Geagan, ‘‘The Third Hoplite Generalship of Antipatros of Phlya,”” 
AJP 100 (1979) 59-68. 

4 D. J. Geagan, ‘‘ A Decree of the Council of the Areopagus,” Hesperia 42 
(1973) 252-57; (supra n. 2) 172-73. S. Follet, Athènes au IF et au UE siècle 
(Paris 1976) 86-87, 93-94, 404-405, would offer some minor changes to the 
family's chronology. 

* Oliver (supra n. 2) 401. 
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times.? There is substantial and interesting evidence of his ties 
with Roman administrators, although the precise relationships 
are not clear. As will be shown, Novius was the first incum- 
bent of the new office of the epimeleteia of the city. This paper 
will trace Novius’ career, supplying an up-to-date collection of 
the documents and establishing a more precise chronology, 
and it will show that the epimeleteia of the city was instituted 
under Nero, and not as one would expect under Claudius. 
Novius came to the generalship from a background obscure 
in terms of preserved documents. E. Kapetanopoulos’ points 
to members of his deme homonymous with his father in the 
first century B.C. as indications of probable Athenian ances- 
try. A grave marker,® dated by Kirchner to the second century 
after Christ, gives part of the name either of Novius’ grandson 
or of his father. The heraldship of the Areopagus, held in A.D. 
41, allows an archonship to be presumed, but there is no inde- 
pendent evidence. P. Graindor? believed that the priesthood of . 
Delian Apollo presumed membership in the genos of the 
Erysichthonidai. Novius married Damosthenia of Marathon, 
daughter of Lysinikos (Z. Délos 1629), described as d@Aov 
evtagiac on the base which honors her. Kapetanopoulos has 
pointed out that neither she nor her father is otherwise known 
in Athenian documents, and that they bear names which do not 
otherwise occur in the city. The non-Attic form of her name 
would not be unprecedented, but the application of the demot- 
ic to her name, and not to her father's, shows that he was not 
an Athenian citizen; Damosthenia's civic status must have 
come through a special grant. The Campanian cognomen 
suggested to J. H. Oliver!? that an Italian business family is 
also to be found in Novius' ancestry. Several documents re- 
lated to Novius come from Delos, and descent from a family 


6 The most recent treatment of Novius is to be found in Follet (supra n. 4) 
160-61. 

7 “Some Observations on ‘Roman Athens’, Historia 19 (1970) 563-64. 

8 IG IP 3994, identical with JG IP 7011. E. A. Kapetanopoulos (supra n. 7) 
once saw him as the son, but now (per litteras) recognizes that he must be the 
grandson and indicates that ''there is no room for a nomen, but nomina were 
omitted at times."' 

? Athènes de Tibere à Trajan (Cairo 1931) 62, note 1 and 109, note 9. 

1? The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Baltimore 
1950) 94-95; see also Th. Chr. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss. 
Princeton 1951) 74-75 and Kapetanopoulos (supra n. 7) 563 for objections. 
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with commercial interests on the sacred island could account 
for the mixed marriages. It may be that commercial interests 
led Novius to choose in his turn a non-Athenian bride. Al- 
though his background was not auspicious for a political career 
at Athens, Novius was able to Tey upon his wealth and possi- 
bly his connections. 

Two inscriptions recall Novius’ first term as hoplite general: 
the one is the base for a statue of Claudius (/G 11? 3270), the 
other a base for a statue of Publius Memmius Regulus (IG II? 
4174). The imperial titulature of the first indicates that it was 
set up in A.D. 41, Claudius’ first year of office. The Roman 
year coincided with parts of two Athenian years—A.D. 40/1 
and A.D. 41/2. A second statue of Claudius!! was set up at 
Athens during his first regnal year, but during the hoplite gen- 
- eralship of Diotimos of Besa; he must have been incumbent 
during one of the Attic years and Novius during the other.!? A 
second office held by Novius can be used to show that his 
generalship was in the earlier of the two Attic years; JG II? 
4174 cites Novius as agonothetes tov TiBeoiov KAavóíov 
Kaícagog XeBaotot aydvwr, a title which must have post- 
dated Claudius’ accession. JG 11? 3270 on the other hand iden- 
tifies Novius:as agonothetes vv Xefaoróv àyóvov.!? The 
base at Delphi for statues of the daughters of Hermesianax!* 
recalls this latter agonothesia; for Hedea was victorious in the 
Sebasteia at Athens when Novius, son of Phileinos, was 
agonothetes. The sequence of Novius' first year as general 
must have run as follows: his generalship began during the last 
year of Caius' reign, and he was chosen (or volunteered) to be 


! IG II? 3268; the name of Diotimos was restored by A. E. Raubitschek, 
Hesperia 12 (1943) 68. For a confusion of identity in Diotimos' family, see infra 
p. 281. 

12 Sarikakis (supra n. 10) 75-76 assigned Novius to A.D. 43 to avoid a con- 
flict; apparently he failed to distinguish between the Roman and the Athenian 
year. 

13 E. Kapetanopoulos, "Gaius Julius Nikanor, Neos Homeros Kai Neos 
Themistokles,” RivFil 104 (1976) 375-77, especially 376, argues that Novius 
was actually the first such agonorhetes, as the inscription claims, and that such 
games had not occurred already under Augustus. C. P. Jones, Three Foreign- 
ers in Attica," Phoenix 32 (1978) 222-28, prefers a more traditional chronol- 
ogy together with its attendant problem of interpreting the protos. 

14 L, Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (Rome 1953) 165-69, No. 63 = 
Sylloge? 802 = I. Delphes 1 534. 
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the initiating agonothetes ludorum Augustorum, and Hedea’s 
victory shows that these games were celebrated. Caius was 
murdered on 24 January A.D. 41. The statue of Claudius must 
have been set up soon after his accession. By this time either 
new games named after Claudius were instituted with Novius 
again as agonothetes, while Caius’ games were discreetly not 
mentioned, or the name of the games was changed to the form 
which appears on the base for Regulus’ statue. 

The statue of Publius Memmius Regulus UG II? 4174) was 
set up at Novius personal expense. Regulus!” was legate of 
Moesia between A.D. 35 and probably 44, and he also was 
given oversight of Achaia; his popularity is attested by numer- 
ous statues set up throughout Greece and his patronage by the 
many Greeks who bore his nomen.!* Later he went on to gov- 
ern Asia, and then he retired to Rome where both Claudius and 
Nero depended on his opinion. Because Novius calls Regulus 
his benefactor (euergetes), we probably are justified in believ- 
ing that Regulus assisted Novius substantially either in his be- 
coming or in his serving as hoplite general. The responsibility 
of the general for the civic grain supply suggests one very 
likely area of assistance.!*2 

The city of Athens with Novius deine as anneleri set up 
another statue of Claudius (G II? 3271) in A.D. 42, in the 
Athenian year either 41/2 (the year following Novius’ general- 
ship) or 42/3; it was probably in the earlier. By this time Novius 
had acquired Roman citizenship. Although Regulus would 
have been instrumental in putting forward his name, Novius 
took the imperial nomen rather than that of Memmius. The 
statue base tells us that he did not repeat the office of hoplite 
general, but undertook the other major office of Roman 
Athens, that of herald of the Council of the Areopagus. His 


!5 For Regulus see E. Groag, Die römischen Reichsbeamten von Achaia bis 
auf Diokletian, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Schriften der Balkan- 
kommission, Antiquarische Abteilung 9 (1939) 25-30; A. Stein, Die Legaten 
von Moesien, Dissertationes Pannonicae I 11 (1940) 21-23. For his connections 
with Athens see A. E. Raubitschek, ‘Two Notes on the Fasti of Achaia," 
Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson (St. Louis 1953) II 331-38. 

16 E, Groag, RE XV (1932) 632, s.v. Memmius, No. 29; Stein (supra n. 15) 
22. 

'68 On Athenian relations with Thrace and the grain supply see J. H. Oliver, 
" Athens and Roman Problems around Moesia,” GRBS 6 (1965) 51-55. 
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other titles include agonothetes, but with no games specified, 
and the important priest of Delian Apollo. Novius’ prominence 
in preserved documents subsides through the next few years. 
In A.D. 44/5 or 45/6, in the archonship of Antipatros the 
younger, he served as gymnasiarch generously for the second 
time for the devotees of Apollo, probably from the Lykeion,!” 
and in two unknown years he was hoplite general for the sec- 
ond and third times. 

A statue base from Delos records another Roman adminis- 
trator to whom Novius was indebted evvoiag £vexev | [rc] els 
[éavtdv] (1. Délos 1861). The name is probably to be restored 
TiBégiov KAaóóiov , BéA[BiAA]ov, who is entitled &rírooztoc 
"^ Kaioagos. H.-G. Pflaum'# has worked out the identity and 
career of this problematical individual. An inscription from 
Ephesos (Forsch. Ephes. III, No. 41) gives his cursus honorum 
in Latin, and a Greek text from the same city (Forsch. Ephes. | 
III, No. 42) entitles him éxiteomo¢ tot [ZeBaotoÿ]. After having 
served Claudius with distinction in Britain, Balbillus was given 
the important post ad legationes et res[ponsa Graeca probably 
around A.D. 45. By around A.D. 50 he had come to hold a 
group of procuratorships of religious significance in Egypt and 
Alexandria. A lacuna in his cursus prevents the identification 
of any offices which might have intervened before his ap- 
pointment as prefect of Egypt in A.D. 55. The procuratorship 
cited on Novius' dedication might then have been one of the 
religious offices or a subsequent office; it could be dated any- 
time between A.D. 45 and A.D. 55. Novius does not cite the 
hoplite generalship on this base, so the statue would not have 
been dedicated during one of his terms in that office. Two 
questions arise: can this base be associated with any specific 
point in Novius' career? What did Balbillus’ benevolence to 
Novius represent? | 

Threé preserved documents, two of them bases for statues 
of Novius himself, point up the significance of his fourth term 
as general; this is further emphasized by the distinguishing list 
of additional offices and honorific titles. A base for a statue of 


17 IG II? 1945; see also Geagan (supra n. 2) 160-61. For the date see Follet 
(supra n. 4) 161. 

18 Les carrières procuratoriennes équestres sous le Haut-Empire romain 1 
(Paris 1960) 34-41, No. 15. 
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` Novius UG 1? 3535)? lists these: the priesthood of Delian 
Apollo for life, the agonothesia tv MeyéAov IInva0gvaíov 
2eaoróv xai Karoagojwv Xepaotóv, the high priesthood of 
Antonia Augusta and the titles philokaisar and philopatris. The 
agonothesia restricts the date to penteteric Panathenaic years: 
to either 47/8, or 51/2, or 54/5.?? Any of these, except possibly 
the last, fall within the time of Balbillus’ procuratorships, and 
it is enticing to believe that the synchronism is not accidental. 
The statue of Balbillus would have been set up probably in the 
year after Novius’ generalship. As in the case of Moesia (supra 
p. 282) the supplying of grain is a likely link between Egypt and 
the Athenian generalship. Novius’ fourth generalship is cited 
also on the base for a statue of Claudius UG II? 3273). Then the 
demos of the Athenians and those residing on the sacred isle 
set up a statue of Novius on Delos (J. Délos 1628); the pre- 
served titles include hoplite general, priest of Apollo for life 
and agonothetes of the Greater Panathenaia. The portion of 
the third line which records the sequential number of the hop- 
lite generalship is lost, but the conjunction of offices coincides 
with his fourth term, and the restoration [otgatnyov ro 
TÉTAOTOV] xai tepéa xvÀ. does not violate the estimated length 
of line. 

Marcus Porcius Cato dedicated at Athens a statue of a hop- 
lite general serving for the seventh time.?! Cato and his sister 
Porcia accompanied Gellius Rutilius Lupus when he came out 
to Greece as proconsul after A.D. 44. Their father Marcus 
Porcius Cato, probably suffect consul of A.D. 36, had died in 
disgrace along with the other conspirators against Titius 
Sabinus. Novius is the only known hoplite general whose name 
can be restored on the statue base. Cato completed his life at 


19 See the text of E. W. Bodnar, S. J., Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens, 
Collection Latomus 43 (1960) 171-72. 

20 For the chronology of the Panathenaia in Roman times see Follet (supra n. 
4) 331-43; for the priestess of Athena Junia Megiste see D. M. Lewis, BSA 50 
(1955) 10, No. 16. 

21 IG IT? 3542=3561. See J. A. Notopoulos, Hispania 18 (1949) 48; Sarikakis 
(supra n. 10) 28, 29; E. W. Bodnar, S. J., Hesperia 31 (1962) 393-95; A. G. 
Woodhead, SEG 21 (1965) No. 743. The account of Cato follows closely that of 
Bodnar; see also R. Hanslik, RE XXII, 1 (1953) 219, s.v. Porcius, No. 34; 232, 
s.v. Porcius, No, 47; Nagl, RE? I (1920) 1263, s.v. Rutilius, No. 22; Groag 
(supra n. 15) 36-37. 
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Athens; although he seems not to have obtained Athenian citi- 
zenship, he did become a member of the Eumolpid genos, 
probably by adoption. The statue he set up may well be an 
expression of gratitude for some service related to Cato's as- 
sumption of residence or status at Athens. The relationship of 
Novius with Cato or with Gellius Rutilius Lupus cannot be 
pressed; yet Novius' subsequent eighth generalship (and the 
proximity of this to the seventh is not clear) was certainly the 
most glorious. | 

It was during Novius' seventh term that the stage front of the 
Theater of Dionysos was dedicated to Dionysos Eleutherieus, 
Nero, the Areopagus, the council of the 600 and the demos of 
the Athenians;?? Novius' name certainly is to be restored as 
hoplite general. Likewise Novius as general for the eighth time 
is cited in the inscription dedicating the Parthenon to Nero.?? 
The rededication of both buildings probably reflected the hop- 
lite general’s interest in the imperial cult.*4 

The heading of an ephebic text gives a date of A.D. 60/1 or 
61/2 for the eighth term as general;?5 it also reveals that Novius 
was the high priest of Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus and 
Zeus Eleutherios of the Hellenes at Plataia, epimeletes of the 
city ó.à Biov, priest of Delian Apollo, epimeletes of the sacred 
island of Delos, high priest of the house of the Augusti,? best 
of the Hellenes (i.e. victor in the foot-race at Plataia) and 
nomothetes. Two of the titles are new to Athens: the 
nomothesia?! and the epimeleteia of the city. 

Two epimeletai of the city appear in Oliver's list (supra n. 2) 
who might have anticipated Novius in that office, and Oliver 
can conclude only ''the epigraphical evidence cannot be 


22 See the restoration of J. H. Oliver (supra n. 10) 82; Follet (supra n. 4) 
160-61 omits both this document and the dedication by Cato. 

23 J, and L. Robert, BullEp 1976, 454-55, No. 204, reproducing the text of 
S. Dow. A more precise date for the priestess can now be assigned in Lewis’ 
(supra n. 20) list, 12, No. 25. 

24 Geagan (supra n. 2) 24-26, 30 cites examples of both. 

25 IG IP 1990, from the archonship of Thrasyllos; for the date see Follet 
(supra n. 4) 26. 

26 See Oliver (supra n. 10) 94-95 for these priesthoods. 

?! (n the nomothesia see L. Robert, Hellenica VII (Paris 1949) 207-208 and 
in J. des Gàgniers et al., Laodicée du Lycos, le nymphée, Univ. Laval, 
Québec, Recherches archéologiques, Sér. I, Fouilles (Paris 1969) 271, note 5. 
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pushed back beyond the reign of Claudius at the earliest. An 
epimelete of the city is surely attested from the reign of Nero 
on’’ (400). It can now be shown that Tiberius Claudius 
Diotimos (391-92) certainly and Tiberius Claudius Theogenes 
(392-93) probably held office after Novius. E.A. 
Kapetanopoulos?* has shown that the epimeletes of the city 
Tiberius Claudius Diotimos is not the hoplite general of A.D. 
41/2 (supra p. 281), but is his grandson. Thus JG IT? 3580?? must 
be re-dated to the second century. This can be confirmed now 
from the identity of the dedicators and the patronymic of the 
former can be added to Raubitschek's restoration, so that lines 
19-20 read:3° | 


Too[pípov r]oú *A0y[vodágov xai] 
Aág|vov ) Magal@anvifwy vacat] 


Daphnos, son of Daphnos, of Marathon was protengraphos 
among the epheboi in a list of the mid-second century (/G IT? 
2044), while his father Daphnos, son of Dionysios, was sophro- 
nistes. The elder Daphnos is also known from the prytany 
list accompanying the decree of honors for Claudius Atticus 
and Vibullia Alcia.?! Trophimos, son of Athenodoros, of 
Marathon probably was the grandfather of the homonymous 
ephebos of 191/2 (IG IP 2119, line 34), the father of the 
hyposophronistes of 142/3 (IG II? 2049, line 152), and the 
brother or grandfather of the lady honored in JG 11? 4018. 

A number of inscriptions3? refer to Tiberius Claudius 
Theogenes of Paiania. The herald, possibly of the Areopagus, 
cited in the ephebic text dated to Novius’ eighth generalship is 
identified only as Theogenes. If he is the same man as the 
epimeletes of the city, he clearly lacked Roman citizenship 
when Novius was epimeletes. But he had gained the nomen by 


28 Hesperia 36 (1967) 429-31. 

29 See the edition and comments of A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 12 (1943) 
66-71, No. 18; 35 (1966) 245, No. 5. : 

30 E. A. Kapetanopoulos warns (per litteras) that [Zvv] | roó[(gov and 'A0y 
[vaiov still remain possible in line 19; the restoration here suggested has the 
virtues of suiting the estimated length of line and of supplying the names of 
known persons. 

?! B, D. Meritt and J. S. Trail, The Athenian Agora XV, Inscriptions: The 
Athenian Councillors (Princeton 1974) 244-45, No. 322, line 35. 

32 See the list in Follet (supra n. 4) 160, note 5, where 3536 should be 
corrected to 3538. 
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the time of his own epimeleteia. A second document lends 
support to this sequence, if Kapetanopoulos’ restoration of the 
name is correct.33 Thus Theogenes’ epimeleteia must have fol- 
lowed that of Novius. Follet believes that Theogenes suc- 
ceeded Novius also as priest of Delian Apollo. 

Novius became epimeletes of the city after his seventh term 
as hoplite general (A.D. 51/2 at the earliest) and before the 
completion of his eighth (A.D. 60/1 or 61/2). The very promi- 
nence of this eighth term suggests that he entered both offices 
simultaneously. The epimeleteia, like the priesthood of Delian 
Apollo,. was a life-long office; we know of two additional 
epimeletai from the period shortly after Novius’ tenure. In- 
deed no documents for Novius’ career are preserved after the 
eighth generalship. His death must have followed shortly after 
this last glorious year of office. He would have survived Reg- 
ulus, his first known Roman benefactor, by only a short while. 
Balbillus was replaced as prefect of Egypt?* in 59 or 60, and he 
then disappears from view, probably as a result of the murder 
of Agrippina. The careers of Marcus Porcius Cato and Gellius 
Rutilius Lupus are too poorly attested for us to know how they 
fared in Nero's middle and later years as emperor. 
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33 (Supra n. 13) 376, citing M. Th. Mitsos, ArchEph 1972, 55-57, No. 1. 

Jones (supra n. 13) believes that the Theogenes of this document is a grand- 
parent of the Neronian epimeletes. This suits an Augustan date for Nikanor, 
‘the new Homer and new Themistokles. The restoration of the nomen would 
appear inescapable, and this would indicate Roman citizenship for the family 
as early as Augustus. The choice is then left of assuming that the Theogenes of 
IG II? 1990 either chose not to include his family's nomen or was actually a 
different Theogenes. If Jones is correct, the argument from Theogenes' lack of 
a nomen cannot stand; I still would feel that Theogenes followed Novius in the 
epimeleteia, but would be wanting firm evidence. 

34 A, Stein, Die Práfekten von Agypten in der rómischen Kaiserzeit, Disser- 
tationes Bernenses I (1950) 33-35; PIR? II (1936) C 813; G. Bastianini, “Lista 
dei prefetti d'Egitto dal 30? al 2999," ZPE 17 (1975) 273. 


NOTES ON THE HEIRS OF COMMODUS 


I. In the evening of December 31, 192, the last of the An- 
tonine emperors was assassinated. The next morning a succes- 
sor was declared, the elderly general of humble birth P. Hel- 
vius Pertinax, twice consul and at that moment prefect of the 
city of Rome. Less than three months later, on March 28, 193, 
Pertinax was murdered in his turn. He had never been the 
obvious candidate to succeed Commodus.! 

On the night of Commodus' death Pertinax had first ad- 
dressed the praetorian guards in their camp, and then hastened 
to the Temple of Concord, where he awaited the senate. There he 
was met by the aged Claudius Pompeianus, the son-in-law of 
Marcus Aurelius, whom he exhorted to take up the purple. 
Pompeianus prudently refused: such is the tale which appears 
only in the Historia Augusta.? Herodian knows nothing of it, 
but Cassius Dio offers some valuable circumstantial evidence. 
As an eyewitness to the harrowing events of 193 in Rome he 
affirms that the reign of Pertinax was the first and the last time 
that he ever saw Pompeianus in the senate, for in the days of 
Commodus the old man had kept to his estates for reasons of 
age and health. (These ailments returned, the historian drily 
adds, after the death of Pertinax.) During these three short 
months Pompeianus, who had been the patron of Pertinax 
years before, took an active part in the counsels of state, and 
he received the signal honor of sharing the emperor's bench in 
the senate.? 

The offer of the throne to Claudius Pompeianus looks like 
imperial propaganda rather than literary fiction.* Neverthe- 


! See on the events of 193 A. R. Birley, BJ 169 (1969) 247-80. I am very 
grateful for their comments on this paper to Professor Birley and to Professor 
C. P. Jones, and to Professor T. D. Barnes for advice on a much earlier version 
of Section III: none of these scholars can be held responsible for the various 
speculations advanced here, some of which (the author realizes) are much 
more probable than others. 

? HA, Pertinax 4.9-10. 

3 Dio. 73.3.2-3. 

4 A. R. Birley, Septimius Severus, the African emperor (London 1971) 144; 
and below, p. 296. _ 
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less, Pertinax had risen from the poorest of backgrounds-—his. 
father had once been a slave—and he was as well aware as 
anyone what a social affront his elevation might be, hence the 
necessity of some form of ceremony of approval. Herodian, 
who was admittedly one of the very worst of historians, duly 
notes a similar hesitancy on the part of the new emperor to 
accept the throne. He claims that Pertinax stressed his age (an 
excuse inappropriate to the Pompeianus anecdote) and urged 
the throne instead on one of the noblest of the patricians, 
Acilius Glabrio, a man twice consul who could trace his de- 
scent back to Aeneas and Aphrodite. But Glabrio insisted in 
his turn that Pertinax was the worthier candidate and the 
choice of the senate.? Again, the offer, the refusal and the 
almost official counter-offer, play-acting perhaps, but a scene 
all the more worthy of attention for that reason. However, this 
. time it is the HA which is silent about the event, and Dio 
merely notes that Glabrio too was highly honored by the new 
emperor, and that he shared with Pompeianus the privilege of 
sitting next to the princeps in the senate.* The incident has 
caused problems and needs to be reconsidered. 

Two days later, on January 3, 193, while the oath of al- 
legiance was being administered, soldiers tried to bring into the 
. praetorian camp a senator nobilis, Triarius Maternus Las- 
civius, in order to set him up as emperor. He managed to flee 
naked to Pertinax in the palace and was allowed to retire from 
the city. The sole record of this strange interlude appears in the 
HA, with no attempt to explain it.? 

Subsequently, at an unknown date, the praetorians turned 
for their next candidate to another nobleman, Sosius Falco, the 
ordinary consul of 193 and one of the wealthiest men in Rome. 
Pertinax forestalled their effort to lead the man into camp and 
forbade the senate to condemn him for treason, permitting the 
young man to retreat to his estates. Thus far Cassius Dio, in a 
bare but plausible narrative.? Herodian tells nothing of the 
affair, but the Historia Augusta adds more anecdote, and in a 
hopelessly corrupt passage it suggests that the incident was 


5 Herodian 2.3.1-4. 

$ Dio 73.3.3. 

7 HA, Pertinax 6.4-5. 
8 Dio 73.8.2-5. 
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more complicated than Dio would admit. It too calls for 
examination. 

Finally, on March 28, 193, the guard burst into the palace 
and Pertinax reaped the reward of his ill-timed severity.? His 
death touched off the civil wars which were to place Septimius 
Severus firmly on the throne. Within two years of his acces- 
sion Severus had not only deified Commodus, he had pro- 
claimed himself the brother of the murdered emperor and the 
son of Marcus Aurelius.!° He at least saw value in the role of 
Commodus’ heir. | 


II. The nomination of Ti. Claudius Pompeianus (cos. II 173) 
as capax imperii was a natural one, despite his age and ill 
health, and despite his origins in the equestrian class at Syrian 
Antioch. One of the generals of Marcus Aurelius, he had been 
selected by the emperor in 169 as a husband for his daughter 
Lucilla Augusta, the widow of Lucius Verus.!! Clearly then 
Pompeianus would have a double claim to consideration which 
was early recognized, ‘‘quod et gener imperatoris fuisset et diu 
militibus praefuisset.’’'* Yet there was a third and even more 
compelling reason for the choice of an elderly and infirm 
senator: he was the father of sons who were the grandsons of 
Marcus Aurelius, one of whom held the ordinary consulship 
under his "uncle" Septimius Severus in 209 and subsequently 
died a victim of Caracalla.!? Only in the light of recent discov- 
eries have we become aware of this man's full name, and it is a 
surprise, not Ti. Claudius Pompeianus but L. (or M.) Aurelius 
Commodus Pompeianus.!^ It would be useful to know when 
and why he received a name which so proudly displayed his 


? Dio 73.9; Herodian 2.5; HA, Pertinax 10.8-11.13. 

19 A, R. Birley, op. cit. 184ff. 

11 PIR? C 973; H.-G. Pflaum, ‘‘Les gendres de Marc-Aurèle,” Journal des 
Savants (1961) 31-34. 

12 HA, Iulianus 8.3, alleging that Didius Iulianus likewise offered the throne 
to Pompeianus. 

13 PIR? C 971, cf. 970, 974, and AE 1971.208; Dio 72.20.1. 

'^ On a sailor's discharge, published by J. F. Oates, Phoenix 30 (1976) 282- 
87. The praenomen is lost: Oates suggests M., but overlooks the equally likely 
L, and we may be dealing with part of a longer name from which something 
(e.g., Claudius) has been dropped. Previously the nomen had been established 
as Aurelius: BHAC 1964/5, 211ff. i 
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connection with the dynasty, and particularly with his uncle 
Commodus, especially as no other of the known male descen- 
dants of Marcus Aurelius was so ostentatious. It might not 
have been his name at birth. 


III. M’. Acilius Glabrio (cos. II 186) is a much more dubious 
candidate for the throne. But for the notices in Herodian and in 
Dio he is quite unknown to literature, and the crucial item in 
Herodian has been subjected to doubt. Nevertheless, all of the | 
arguments advanced against its authenticity fall well short of 
conviction,!5 and despite the paucity of evidence a circumstan- 
tial case can be made for the proposition that in some eyes 
(including those of Commodus himself) Glabrio was unusual 
enough to be considered for the succession. 

At first inspection Acilius Glabrio is not only a cipher but an 
anachronism, for he was indeed the most nobly born of the 
Romans, with an historical pedigree reaching back—albeit in 
considerable obscurity under the Julio-Claudians—to a com- 
panion of Scipio Africanus, M’. Acilius Glabrio (cas. 191 
B.C.). Of exceptional interest is the cursus honorum of his 
father, M’. Acilius Glabrio Cn. Cornelius Severus, cos. A.D. 
152. Unusually for a patrician, this man saw service as a mili- 
tary tribune, and he held two proconsular legateships before 
even acceding to the quaestorship and the senate.!6 The sig- 
nificance of these abnormalities is unclear, but their occurence 
is to be borne in mind. Certainly they signify nothing improper, 
for he duly carried on to the ordinary consulship and to the 
proconsulship of Africa, sometime in the period 164 to 168.17 
More important, he was not merely an ornamental relic of the 
republican nobilitas but an active servant of the dynasty, from 
the time of his employment as quaestor of Antoninus Pius to 
his appearance as a counsellor of Marcus Aurelius some 


$ The most thorough treatment is now that of F. Kolb, Literarische Be- 
ziehungen zwischen Dio, Herodian und der Historia Augusta (Bonn 1972) 
47-53; despite his views, however, I fail to see why in this instance we must 
choose between Herodian and the HA, where Dio is neutral, and automatically 
reject Herodian. | 

16 ILS 1072, cf. R. Syme, REA 67 (1965) 345-46. 

17 PIR? A 73 + IRT 21. For the legateship to the proconsul of Asia, and for 
the problem of the proconsul Glabrio known to Aristides, see R. Merkelbach, 
ZPE 7 (1971) 43f., and H. J. Mason, CP 68 (1973) 121ff. 
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twenty-five years after his consulship.!? Perhaps he was re- 
garded as in some sense unusually important, at least in the 
family's tradition, for as ““M”, Acilius Glabrio sen.” he was 
chosen to head the pedigree of a senatorial lady of the follow- 
ing century, his great-granddaughter.!? 

The consort of such a grand personage might be expected to 
be of equal rank. Inscriptions provide two candidates. First, an 
Arria L.f. Plaria Vera Priscilla is recorded as the wife of a 
consular M'. Acilius Glabrio; and second, a mutilated stone 
produces a Faustina, wife of [M’. Acilius Glab]rio Cn. Cornelius 
Severus, along with two apparent children, a Faustina and a 
[Pris]cilla Aciliana. One explanation of the evidence was to see 
in these ladies the first and second wives of the consul of 152, 
each of them producing a daughter who died young.*® How- 
ever, it has been objected on paleographical grounds that the 
first would be a more likely partner for one of the Glabriones 
consuls in 91 and 124.2! This view is preferable, for it allows 
Priscilla Aciliana to be a daughter of Faustina and Glabrio 
(which on the face of it she should be) and still a descendant of 
the person from whom she derived her name. Therefore Faus- 
tina remains as the sole attested wife of the consul of 152, to 
whom she seems tó have born at least four children: Faustina, 
Priscilla Aciliana (who, like her sister, predeceased her par- 
ents), M'. Acilius Glabrio (cos. II 186), and a M. Acilius Vibius 
Faustinus, who is on record as retiring from the salii Palatini in 
170 to be made a flamen.?? Who was she? 

Suitable senatorial parents are difficult to produce, the only 
Faustinus of the appropriate period being the renowned gen- 
eral Cn. Minicius Faustinus Sex. Iulius Severus (cos 127). But 
it is worth glancing at the imperial family, for the name Faus- 
tina is all but a sign of membership in it: the wife of M. Annius 
Verus (cos. III 126, and grandfather of Marcus Aurelius) and 
no fewer than ten of her descendants all bore **Faustina”” as 


18 Now attested as the latter by the Tabula Banasitana (AE 1971.534), where 
his name duly appears between those of the consuls of 150 and 154. 

IS IL. S 1133. 

20 JLS 1073; CIL XIV.2484; cf. PIR? A 73. 

?! R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia? (1973) 505. 

22 JLS 5024. 
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the last elements in their names.?? With the general scarcity of 
the name and with the dynasty's predilection for it, it would be 
legitimate to surmise that a great patrician might find his wife 
in that family. A parallel provides confirmation: Annia Galeria 
Faustina bore to the emperor Marcus Aurelius (among their 
other children) an Annia Galeria Faustina, a Domitia Faustina, 

and a Vibia Aurelia Sabina; Faustina bore to the patrician M'. 

Acilius Glabrio a Faustina and a M. Acilius Vibius Faustinus.?* 

It is difficult not to infer from these a common ancestry harking 
back to Rupilia Faustina and her apparent half-sister, Vibia 
Sabina, the wife of the emperor Hadrian.?* If that is so, M’. 

' Acilius Glabrio (cos. II 186) appears to have been a member of 
the imperial dynasty. 

The plain observation may be sufficient, but the identity of 
his mother is of some interest. There are two alternatives. She 
may be an altogether unknown member of the family, another 
daughter of M. Annius Libo (cos. 128) for instance, and thus a 
cousin of Marcus. Or, just as likely in the presence of early 
death or divorce, she may be one of the many known Faus- 
tinae. In fact all but one of them are to be discounted for 
various reasons of chronology or genealogy. The sole excep- 
tion, who is known only from epigraphy, is Ummidia Cor- 
nificia Faustina, the niece of Marcus Aurelius and the only 
lady of the imperial family whose husband happens to remain 
anonymous.? Her mother was Marcus’ younger sister, Annia 
Cornificia Faustina, who was born c. 122/3 and who died 
young in 152; her father was an Ummidius Quadratus who has 
been attractively identified with the C. Annianus Verus who 
was suffect consul in 146; and her brother was M. Ummidius 


23 Viz., Rupilia Faustina (PIR? R 152), Annia Galeria Faustina (PIR? A 715), 
Annia Galeria Faustina (A 716), Annia Cornificia Faustina (A 708), Annia 
Fundania Faustina (A 713), Annia Aurelia Galeria Faustina (A 714), Domitia 
Faustina (D 177), Ummidia Cornificia Faustina (PIR! V 605), Vitrasia Faustina 
(V 525), Annia Faustina (PIR? A 709), Annia Aurelia Faustina (A 710). | 

24 Note also the grandson, M’. Acilius Faustinus, cos. 210: the displacement 
of the proud name of Glabrio is interesting. 

25 On the problem of kinship between these ladies, A. R. Birley, Marcus 
Aurelius (1966) 318. ` 

?$ For her ascendants and descendants see W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
bishoprics of Phrygia K1895) 286-92, and R. Syme, Historia 17 (1968) 72ff. 
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Quadratus, cos. 167.27 At first glance there appears to be a 
chronological obstacle. How could a woman born at the ear- 
liest in 122 possibly have a grandson consul for the second time 
(as Acilius Glabrio was) in 186? But the thing is not only possi- 
ble but plausible, for we do know that her son was already 
consul when she herself would have been no older than forty- 
five. To put the matter simply, we are dealing here with two 
connected phenomena: the very early age of Roman girls at 
marriage (the modal age was 12—15, which will be specially 
relevant to the upper classes where there are additional con- 
siderations of politics and property); and the acceleration in 
office of princes of the blood. The case of M. Ummidius Qua- 
dratus (cos. 167) demands a combination of these two factors, or 
it would be impossible to reconcile a mother born in or after 
122 with a son in an office which was held by patricians at a 
minimum age of thirty-two.?8 Quadratus, then, is a clear 
paradigm. In the case of M'. Acilius Glabrio, we need to as- 
sume not one but two quick female generations (one of which 
is already attested) and not one but two consulships at an early 
age. Such things would be possible in a great-nephew of Mar- 
cus and a cousin of Commodus. And there are other reasons 
for suspecting that Glabrio's consulship in 186 was indeed 
quite anomalous. 

First of all, we should note carefully the intervals between 
the attested consulships over the five certain father-to-son 
generations of the Glabrio family, held in A.D. 91, 124, 152, 
186, and 210: they are, respectively, 33, 28, 34, and 24 years.?? 
That the third figure is not much higher. and the fourth much 
lower, that is that there is no significant disturbance in the 


27 R. Syme, op. cit. 97-99, 104, 

28 M. K. Hopkins, ‘The age of Roman girls at marriage," Population 
Studies 18 (1964/5) 309-27 where earlier studies are discussed. R. Syme, op. cit. 
97: ‘*The nephew of Marcus is in effect a crown prince. A consulship at twenty 
seven or twenty eight will be cheerfully conceded.” 

?? We must here discount the possibility that the consul II of 186 was in fact 
the consul of 152 himself (who was certainly alive as late as 177): a gap of just 
one generation between the consuls of 152 and 210 (the latter is named on ILS 
1133 as the son of the bis cos.) is unlikely; an intermediate generation is 
recorded in the person of Faustinus, the flamen of 170, rendering such a gap 
impossible; and the incident of 193 would be very strange indeed if the sixty- 
six-year-old Pertinax pleaded old age in surrendering the empire to a man over 
seventy! 
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rhythm between generations, ts surely significant, an indica- 
tion that Glabrio held his second consulship at an age little 
beyond that at which men of his rank might expect their first. 
And as a corollary to this, the regular succession of genera- 
tions further suggests a short interval between his first and 
second consulships.?? Second, Glabrio’s consulship places him 
in the select group of men who were honored to have the 
emperor as their colleague in office. Under Commodus there 
were five. Two of these were eminent statesmen and generals, 
Aufidius Victorinus (183) and Helvius Pertinax (192), and two 
were relatives of the dynasty, Antistius Burrus (181) and Pe- 
tronius Sura (190). Whichever category he be assigned to, 
Acilius Glabrio, the patrician of ancient lineage, begins to take 
on some importance in the regime. Third, and perhaps most 
significant of all, he joins the handful of men in the history of 
the principate who enjoyed as Agrippa had enjoyed the su- 
preme honor of an iterated consulship as the colleague of the 
emperor. In short, we know next to nothing about the man, yet 
on every count his consulship stands out as something un- 
usual. The simplest of explanations is that he was a member of 
the dynasty, on the best hypothesis a great-nephew of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Glabrio’s eminence in the early years of the sole rule of 
Commodus may be explicable. At his death in 180 Marcus 
Aurelius had left no sons surviving, save Commodus, and his 
grandchildren were all infants. At that time Acilius Glabrio 
stood very close to the throne, both as counsellor and potential 
heir. In 193 he would stand with Claudius Pompeianus as the 
guardian of the dynasty and of legitimacy. Accordingly he and 
. Pompeianus were accorded exceptional deference by Pertinax 
in the senate, and there is no reason to doubt that the formal 
offers of the empire made to them by Pertinax and recorded, 


30 G. Alfóldy, Fasti Hispanienses (1969) 31f., in working out the. maximum 
and minimum intervals between the first and second consulships of patricians, 
nevertheless assigned Glabrio's first consulship to c. 160 (that is, eight years 
after his father's). Now, in his invaluable Konsulat und Senatorenstand unter 
den Antoninen, Professor Alfóldy opts for a much more reasonable ''c. 173" 
(p. 187). I am tempted to place it c. 180 and to connect it with the accession of 
Commodus. I would also suspect that this man was the younger brother of the 
flamen Acilius Faustinus, the name Faustinus replacing that of Glabrio in the 
prospective head of the family for obvious reasons: cf. the consul of 210. 
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respectively, by Herodian and the HA were actual occurences, 
as were their equally formal affirmations of loyalty. The scene 
with Pompeianus was acted out in the Temple of Concord, that 
with Glabrio in the senate. The elaborate induction of Pertinax 
into power prompts suspicion. The fall of Commodus was plot- 
ted by his praetorian prefect Aemilius Laetus, his cubicularius 
Eclectus, and his mistress Marcia; ‘‘others’’ had knowledge (at 
least) of the plot, among them surely Helvius Pertinax, prefect 
of the city, and—there can be no doubt—Claudius Pompeianus 
himself, who was supposedly retired permanently to his estate 
at Terracina yet who miraculously turns up at the Temple of 
Concord in the middle of the night. Acilius Glabrio should 
surely be implicated as well, and there is some slight cir- 
cumstantial detail which should be noted, that is that he en- 
joyed an old connection with Eclectus and Marcia, for they 
had been in the household of his mother’s family the Ummidii 
Quadrati before they transferred to Commodus; and that the 
emperor Pertinax exhibited a notorious passion for a certain 
Cornificia, who is usually taken to be the daughter of Marcus 
Aurelius by that name, but who might equally as well be Um- 
midia Cornificia Faustina, the mother of Acilius Glabrio.?* 
Whatever value is assigned to these scraps, a hypothesis can 
be advanced: Pertinax was a caretaker emperor, blessed in 
public by the legitimate representatives of the dynasty until 
such time as the proper heir (perhaps Pompeianus' eldest son) 
could take over. There were good precedents, most recently 
Hadrian’s experiments with Iulius Servianus and Pedanius 
Fuscus and with Antoninus Pius and Lucius Verus, and of 
course the prime paradigm was Augustus’ settlement of 
Tiberius and Germanicus.?? Pertinax was the ideal candidate, 
one of the most powerful figures of the day yet quite unsuitable 
as the son of a freedman to start a dynasty of his own. The 
surest indication of his position lies in the treatment of his 
family:.the title of Augusta for his wife was declined, as was 
that of Caesar for his son, and, most importantly, he assigned 
all of his private property to his children and despatched them 


31 Eclectus and Marcia: Dio 72.4.6. Cornificia: HA, Pertinax 13.8. On the 
conspirators in general, see A. R. Birley, op. cit. (n. 1). 

32 For Hadrian's experiments see, respectively, ZPE 21 (1976) 78ff., and 
T. D. Barnes, JRS 57 (1967) 74ff. 
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to live at their grandfather’s house, where he would visit them 
as a private citizen.?? These are not the proper actions for a 
would-be dynast in his sixty-seventh year. Now a coin has 
appeared, a unique denarius of Pertinax, to stimulate curiosity. 
The obverse holds a scene of Spes advancing towards the em- 
peror with the legend SPES AUGG. On several counts the 
piece is suspect, and judgment must be suspended until the 
coin is published, but even a forgery would be of exceptional 
interest if it were contemporary.?^ Who was the second Augus- 
tus, or hoped-for Augustus? Certainly not the son of Pertinax. 
Perhaps this coin is the first and, in the event, premature sign 
of the existence of an Antonine heir to Commodus, the candi- 
date of Pompeianus and of Glabrio. Beyond that one cannot 
venture. Whatever their plans; they were frustrated by the 
praetorian guard.?? 


. IV. Triarius Maternus— Lascivius is either a signum or a 
playful comment by the HA on one who arrived naked at the 
palace—is the most enigmatic of the actors of 193. Why a man 
about whom almost nothing is known should be the choice of 
the soldiers is a mystery. He was nobilis to be sure, and he is 
probably to be identified with the Maternus who was consul 
. ordinarius in 185, therefore on both counts we should expect 
consular and senatorial ancestry. Yet there is no one except an 
otherwise unknown Triarius who received a letter from Pliny, 
a rhetor in the elder Seneca, and a long forgotten family of 


33 HA, Pertinax 6.9; Dio 73.7.1-3. | 

34 To be published by Dr. A. Smith of University College, Dublin, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Dr. Smith, to whom I am most grateful 
for information about this coin, has considerable doubts about its genuineness, 
but concedes that it might be a contemporary forgery or a debased but official 
issue. 

35 One might infer from Dio 73.3.3 that both Glabrio and Pompeianus retired 
after the death of Pertinax. Further to Glabrio, it remains unclear whether a 
controversial inscription from Athens reveals him as a member of the imperial 
consilium (one which includes Cleander) or simply as consul in 186: A. E. 
Raubitschek, Hesperia Suppl. 7 (1949) 286-90; J. H. Oliver, AJP 71 (1950) 
177-80; J. Crook, Consilium principis (1955) 77, 78, 148-49; Pflaum, Carriéres, 
pp. 467-69; F. Grosso, La lotta politica al tempo di Commodo (1964) 217-21. 
Glabrio was dead by 211 at the latest, if the brothers involved in the lawsuit 
with each other at Digest 4.4.18.1 are his sons. 
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minor senators in the age of Cicero.?* Of the man himself it is 
known from an inscription that he was iuridicus of Asturia and 
married to a Procula, and that he was the consul of 185 is an 
inevitable assumption. Luckily there is scattered evidence for 
other relatives. The A. Triarius Rufinus, consul ordinarius in 
210, is surely a son. A Pomponia Triaria is attested as the 
daughter of a Iunius Rufinus, proconsul of Asia, and the wife 
of C. Erucius Clarus, consul in 170; and the names Pomponius 
Triarius duly appear among those of her son and grandson. 
And finally, a Triaria Egnatia Lucilla of senatorial rank has 
turned up as a landowner in Bithynia.?? The evidence is scat- 
tered and incomplete, but it can be seen from a stemma that 
the essential pieces of the puzzle are to hand, and that they fit 
perfectly: 


Q. Pomponius Maternus (cos. 128) Iunius Rufinus (procos. of Macedonia) 
(Pomponia) = A. Iunius Rufinus l M. Iunius Rufinus Sabinianus** 
(cos.ard. 153) (cos.ord. 155) 
C. Erucius Clarus = Pomponia Triaria Triarius Maternus = (Egnatia) Procula 
(cos.ord. 170) (cos.ord. 185) 
C. Iulius Erucius Clarus (?=?)... Pomponius . . . A. Triarius Rufinus Triaria Egnatia 
Vibianus (cos.ord. 193) Erucius Triarius ‘cos.ord.210) Lucilla 


C. Iulius Rufinus Laberius Fabianus Pomponius Triarius 
Erucius Clarus Sosius Priscus.” 


Little annotation is required. Polyonymity is the key and for- 
tunately the names (or partial names) fit together neatly to 
place Triarius Maternus at the center of an imposing kindred in 
the high Antonine age. More can be added. The pedigree 
should go back to include M. Iunius Mettius Rufus, consul in 
128 with Q. Pomponius Maternus, and to his father by nature 


36 PW, s.v. “Triarius.” 

37 Juridicus: CIL 11.2415 and E. Groag, ap. PW. Triaria and Erucii: PIR? E 
95, 98, I 525. Lucilla: AE 1954.235. On the family, see most recently H.-G. 
Pflaum, BHAC 1971 126-29, who suggests for no good reason that they were 
Asian in origin. | 

38 The proconsul of Asia is usually taken to be this man, relying on a restora- 
tion of JGRR IV.1283. The person on that stone could be someone else, and 
nomenclature suggests that Sabinianus’ brother was the proconsul and father 
of Pomponia Triaria. 

39 On whom see further below, Section V. 
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or adoption, M. Iunius Rufus, prefect of Egypt in the difficult 
years 94—98, whose wife was a lady with impressive literary 
and regal connections.* Of contemporary relatives, two other 
Iunii Rufini are attested as senatorial governors in the last 
quarter of the second century; there are two ladies married to 
men of consular rank; there is a vestal virgin executed by 
Caracalla; and the last known member of the family is a young ~ 
laticlave tribune dead by November, 222.^! The name of 
Maternus’ wife is easily restored as Egnatia Procula, suggested 
by Triaria Egnatia Lucilla and confirmed by the existence of a 
senatorial family at the peak of its power in the first half of the 
third century, the Egnatii Proculi—one of them an Egnatius 
. Lucilianus—who produced the mother of the emperor Gal- 
lienus.* . 

Why Triarius Maternus? The man is something of a noble 
nonentity, at least to the historians of the period, and he was 
clearly himself no conspirator. But as a figurehead he has some 
impressive connections, and none more so than the marriage 
alliance of his sister with one of the great Antonine families, 
the Erucii Clari. It should be more than coincidence that he 
happens to be the uncle of the man who entered upon his 
consulship just two days before the attempted coup, C. 
Erucius Clarus. This man, the last consul of his family, has a 
curious history. He appears on only two occasions in our 
sources, and in both he is in trouble. On the first, it was alleged 
by the conspirators against Commodus that the emperor in- 
tended to kill the new consuls Erucius Clarus and Sosius Falco 
on 1 January, 193, and to proclaim himself sole consul. That 
raises the possibility that Clarus and Falco were either privy to 
the conspiracy or to be implicated in it by the real plotters. 


40 PIR? 1 812, C 1086. Iunii Rufini as cadets of the Iunii Rufi: cf. Aemilii 
Mamerci and Mamercini, Valerii Messalli and Messallini, Claudii Marcelli and 
(their offshoots) Cornelii Lentuli Marcellini, Volcatii Tulli and Tullini, Petronii 
Umbri and Nigri and Umbrini and Nigrini, etc. . 

41 L. Iunius Rufinus, proconsul of Macedonia 194 (PIR? I 809); L. Iunius 
Rufinus Proculianus, legate of Dalmatia 184 (I 810); Iunia Arria Rufina (ILS 
1197); Pomponia Arria (CIL 11.4124); Pomponia Rufina (Dio 77.16.3); and 
Iunius Rufinus (not in PIR), to be deduced from CJ 6.21.4. | 

42 Certain to be members of this prolific family are PIR? E 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 
30,-31, 35, 36, 37, 42, 43, and L 398, 452. M. Egnatius Postumus, cos. 183, 
might be the first consular ancestor, and descendants flourished in the fourth 
century, e.g., PLRE Lollianus 5, 6. 
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Clarus’ second appearance is his last. The fall of Clodius Al- 
binus afforded the opportunity of a purge to Septimius 
Severus, who attempted to employ Erucius Clarus as an in- 
former against his victims, a tactic which would both harm 
Clarus and lend credence to the accusations. Clarus refused, 
he was executed, and his memory was damned.* The sum of 
our knowledge of Erucius Clarus is unusual: Commodus was 
alleged to have wanted him dead; while he was consul an at- 
tempt was made to set his uncle Triarius Maternus on the 
throne; while he was consul an attempt was made to set his 
colleague Sosius Falco on the throne (see below); and Sep- 
timius Severus actually had him put to death. A circumstantial 
case could be built up assigning the man a central role in the 
events of the winter of 193, either.as schemer or dupe. His 
position and the position of Triarius Maternus should be made 
more clear by consideration of the alleged coup of Sosius 
Falco. 


V. According to Cassius Dio, Falco was chosen by the pre- 
fect Laetus and the praetorian guard, that is he might be re- 
garded as the successor of Triarius Maternus. Dio's account of 
the episode is not completely clear, but it appears that Pertinax 
himself revealed the plot to the senate, and that when the 
senators were about to condemn the young consul Pertinax 
intervened to win for the alleged rebel a retirement in the coun- 
try (again, reminiscent of the treatment of Triarius Mater- 
nus).^* The outline is doubtless correct, but rather superficial, 
and the account in the Historia Augusta offers the affair in a 
rather different light. First, in a preliminary skirmish in the first 
day of the rule of Pertinax, the consul Sosius is portrayed as 
dangerously insubordinate. When Pertinax had thanked the 
prefect Laetus before the senate for putting an end to Com- 
modus, Falco intervened with the ambiguous remark, ‘‘Qualis 
imperator es futurus, hinc intellegimus, quod Laetum et Mar- 
ciam, ministros scelerum Commodi, post te videmus,”” to 
which the emperor replies with equal ambiguity, “‘Iuvenis es 


43 Dio 72.22.2, 74.9.5, cf. HA, Severus 13.4. Damnatio memoriae iplersiple 
from CIL XIII.11753 and AE 1954.139. 
44 Dio 73.8. 
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consul nec pariendi scis necessitates.’’*5 Then, with this clash 
in mind, we must consider one of the more perplexing passages 
in the HA, its account of the conspiracy of Sosius Falco: 


Insidias paravit ei Falco . . . conquestus est in senatu ... 
volens imperare. Quo quidem ... credidit, dum sibi 
quidam servus, quasi Fabiae + setiqui filius ex Ceioni 
Commodi familia, Palatinam domum ridicule vindicasset 
.. . cognitusque iussus est flagellis caesus domino restitui. 
In cuius vindicta hi, qui oderant Pertinacem, occasionem 
seditionis invenisse dicuntur. Falconi tamen pepercit et a 
senatu inpunitatem eius petit. Denique Falco in rebus suis 
securis vixit et herede filio periit. Quamvis multi Fal- 
conem nescisse dixerint imperium sibi parari. Alii etiam ser- 
vis, quo rationes interverterant, falsis testimoniis adpeti- 
tum eum esse dixerunt. 
(HA, Pertinax 10.1-7) 


The tale is both obscure and improbable. À plot was under- 
taken against Pertinax by Falco who, wishing to rule, made 
complaint of the emperor in the senate. The action is foolish, 
whatever its motive, but it is at least plausible, witness the . 
consul's rash remarks on the first day of the reign. But the 
slave's story, whether true or false, seems preposterous. The. 
man laid claim to the palace as if he were the son of Fabia and - 
of X (the name is corrupt) from the familia of Ceionius Com- 
modus. He was punished and returned to his master. This was 
for some an occasion for sedition, but the senate spared the 
consul at Pertinax' request—this agrees with the account of 
Dio—and he was allowed to live on in the security of retire- 
ment. Then follow alternative explanations for an already 
puzzling tale: either Sosius Falco was unaware that a plot had 
been formed about him or some embezzling slaves had in- 
vented the plot to save themselves from discovery by their 
master. As it stands, the affair makes no sense. 


55 HA, Pertinax 5.2-3, which must either cast doubt on Laetus' complicity in 
Falco's alleged conspiracy or suggest that he was engaged in some deeper 
machinations. 

46 ILS 1106 for the son. 

47 It should be observed that the obscurity caused by the mutilation of the 
text is compounded by its language, for there is a series of ambiguities here 
which might be legal puns, viz., ‘‘vindicasset ... cognitus ... vindicta." 
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The link between the slave’s action and Falco’s peril is tenu- 
ous at best. The basic problem is the absurdity of the slave’s 
claim as it is commonly understood. If the slave were a pre- 
tender claiming the palace for himself, whether seriously or not, 
no one could have believed him for a moment. The progeny of 
a princess of the imperial blood, in this case of Ceionia Fabia, 
the daughter of Aelius Caesar and sister of Lucius Verus, 
would simply be too well known for the fraud to succeed (in 
the capital at least), and her only recorded son happened to be 
living at the time, M. Peducaeus Plautius Quintillus, cos. 177 
and son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius.^* Whether Sosius Falco 
had urged him on or not, the slave’s claim for himself would be 
pointless; might he rather be “*vindicating'” the palace (and the 
empire) for his master? 

Sense can be made of the affair if we understand that the 
slave was simply announcing that his master was the rightful 
heir to the throne. Thus, the "sibi" of ““sibi vindicasset’’ is 
reflexive not to the subject of ‘‘vindicasset’’ (the slave) but to 
the subject of ‘‘credidit’’ in the main clause (Falco): such prac- 
tise is found in the HA.^? One might emend the corrupt text*° 


*' Vindicare'' is of course a legal term signifying the assertion of a right, hence 
it may mean simply ‘‘claim.’’ ‘‘Cognoscere’’ may signify a judicial examina- 
tion, or it may mean simply ''recognize,"' ‘find out." And ''vindicta" may 
mean simply "punishment," or it may signify the staff used in the act of 
vindicatio, that is, it may be a reference to the acting of claiming itself. This 
series is all the more suspicious in that the word ‘‘vindicavit”” appears in the 
passage immediately preceding, which happens to concern strict measures 
taken by Pertinax against slaves who had falsely accused their masters (9.10): 
in fact a foreshadowing of the Falco story. If such a whimsy is at play, it must 
have been captivated by the slave from the household (familia) of Ceionius 
Commodus who pretended to be a son of the family (familia)-—i that is what 
the passage means. 

18 AE 1939.127; Dio 76.7.4-5 for his death in 205; cf. H.-G. Pflaum, JS 1961 
34-36. His father was Plautius Quintillus as well, hence some would restore the 
text to read ‘‘quasi Fabiae Plautique filius.” 

49 Professor Birley writes: ‘‘One can certainly find parallels for this kind of 
cavalier treatment of reflexives—cf. HA M.Ant.Phil. 9.4, ''medio belli tem- 
pore et Civicam, patruum Veri, et filiam suam nupturam commissam sorori 
suae... Brundisium usque deduxit," where the soror cannot have been Annia 
Cornificia, described as dead already in 7.4, though normal usage would refer 
` "soror sua" to Marcus there (thus Loeb I.155). (One could always emend to 
‘‘sorori eius” (i.e. Fabia) or ''sororis suae filio," etc., but it probably means 
Lucilla's sister).”” | 

59 Text: ‘‘faviae seti qui filius’’ P; “fame esset et qui filius” 2. 
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to read thus: ‘‘dum sibi quidam servus, quasi (or possibly qua) 
Fabiae Sosique filius, ex Ceioni Commodi familia, Palatinam 
domum ridicule vindicasset. . . ,"" that is, ‘‘a slave absurdly 
claimed the palace for him as a son of Fabia and Sosius, and of 
the family of Ceionius Commodus. . .'" Such a reading cer- 
tainly fits the context, that is one of slaves causing the ruin of 
their masters (discussed at 9.10) and of the unwitting Falco in 
particular (10.6-7). The emendation may be too violent. If itis | 
rejected, however, there is still a problem unnoticed by com- 
mentators. On the standard view, the slave was a member of 
the Ceionian slave familia who passed himself off as the son of - 
a daughter of the house. How then, we should ask, did he pass 
into the possession of Sosius Falco? The most obvious answer 
is: by inheritance. Either way, however we take this passage, 
we are forced to speculate what we might never have consid- 
ered otherwise, that the alleged conspirator of 193 was himself 
a member of the imperial house, and the son of Ceionia Fabia. 

The father of Sosius Falco was Q. Pompeius Senecio Sosius : 
Priscus, ordinary consul in 169 and famous from an inscription 
at Tibur as the noble possessor of some thirty-eight names.?! 
The wife of this grandee and mother of his son remains as yet 
unknown. On the other hand, Ceionia Fabia, the daughter of 
Aelius Caesar and sister of Lucius Verus, is known to have 
been the mother of M. Peducaeus Plautius Quintillus (cos. 177) 
and therefore deduced to have been the wife of an otherwise 
unknown Plautius Quintillus (cos. 159). However, before her 
marriage she had been betrothed in the time of Hadrian to the 
future emperor Marcus himself, and she is said to have pro- 
posed an alliance with him some forty years later, after the 
death of his consort Faustina in 176.5? Could Sosius Falco have 
been her son? If he held his consulship anno suo he was born 
around 161, a date which allows sufficient time for the death 
or divorce of Plautius Quintillus and the marriage to Sosius 
Priscus.5? Or one could simply assume that an imperial prince 


5! JES 1104. The standard treatment of the family remains that of E. Groag, 
at JÓAI 18 (1915) beibl. 265-74. The recent essay of W. McDermott, Ancient ` 
Society 7 (1976) 229-61, adds nothing and fails to note the important remarks of 
J. Morris, LF 86 (1963) 42-44, and of H.-G. Pflaum, BJ 172 (1972) 18-23. 

52 'The main ancient texts are HA, Marcus 4.5, 6.2, 29.10, and AE 1939.127. 

- $3 If divorce is involved, the marriage with Sosius could be placed years 
earlier; if death, far from being indecent such hasty remarriage would be a 
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would hold his consulship well before the normal mintmum 
‘age: "iuvenis es consul.’’ Thus there is no bar chronological or 
prosopographical to the identification of Sosius Falco as the 
son of Sosius Priscus and Ceionia Fabia. | 

-There is one item of evidence to support the hypothesis, and - 
that leads back surprisingly to Falco's consular colleague in 
193, C. Iulius Erucius Clarus Vibianus, the son of C. Erucius 
Clarus (cos. 170) and of the sister of Triarius Maternus. Clarus' 
own wife is unknown, but a polyonymous son has turned up as 
patron of the town of Diana Veteranorum in Numidia: C. Iulius 
Rufinus Laberius Fabianus Pomponius Triarius Erucius Clarus 
Sosius Priscus.54 To some extent this youth's ancestry can be 
reconstructed from his names: for instance, his father and pa- 
ternal grandfather are represented by ‘‘C. Iulius ... Erucius 
Clarus," his paternal grandmother by "Rufinus ... Pom- 
ponius Triarius.” Therefore, by elimination, we may conjec- 
ture that his unknown mother is represented by the names 
"Laberius Fabianus ... Sosius Priscus." It is difficult to 
evade the conclusion that she was a member of the Pompeii, 
presumably the daughter of Q. Pompeius Senecio Sosius Pris- 
cus (cos. 169).and the sister of her husband's colleague in the 
consulship of 193. That conclusion is confirmed by two further 
observations: first, that while the Erucii are quite without Afri- 
can ties the Pompeii Sosii have strong bonds with the province, 
specifically with the Cirtan confederation to the north of Diana 
Veteranorum, hence that the last Erucius Clarus derived his 
connections there through his mother; and second, that there 
- existed a senatorial lady of the same period, a consul's wife 
who bore the significant combination of names ‘‘Laberia Pom- 
peiana.' 55 Thus, one item of the young man's maternal 
nomenclature remains, ''Fabianus.'" That this reflects the 
name of his maternal grandmother coincides neatly with the 
hypothesis that Sosius Falco (his presumed uncle) was the son 
of Ceionia Fabia and a member of the dynasty himself. 


matter of dynastic policy, witness the marriage to Claudius Pompeianus of his 
daughter Lucilla by Marcus before the end of the period of mourning for her 
late husband, Lucius Verus: HA, Marcus 20.6 (all in A.D. 169). The survival of 
Sosius Priscus is no bar to Fabia's schemes in 176. | 

$4 AF 1954.139. 

55 IL Alg. 11.652 (Cirta) and AE. 1967.556 (Milev); PIR? L 16. 
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To recapitulate. Two unsuccessful coups against Pertinax 
had as their figureheads, respectively, the uncle and the 
brother-in-law of the consul Erucius Clarus, who was soon 
executed by Septimius Severus for some implication in the 
intrigues for Clodius Albinus. It is difficult not to suspect the 
existence of a faction of leading senators in opposition to Per- 
tinax and perhaps offering convenient dupes to the disaffected 
guards or their commander Laetus. Beyond this, it is tempting 
to speculate. If, as I have suggested above, Pertinax was in- 
deed the interim candidate of Claudius Pompeianus and Acilius 
Glabrio, and if Sosius Falco was indeed the son of Ceionia 
Fabia, the intrigues of the reign of Pertinax could resolve 
themselves into a simple struggle between two branches of the 
Antonine dynasty, with the Ceionii, unsullied by the excesses 
of Commodus, seeking to fulfill the promise made to them by 
Hadrian sixty years before. 


VI. Whatever their particular political significance may be, 
the clearest lesson to be won from the forgoing prosopo- 
graphische Beitrdge is that the hereditary principle remained 
firmly rooted as the empire grew older. The society expected a 
dynasty. Pertinax bowed to its expectation, the guard acted 
upon it (and when pressed at last for an alternative could think 
of nothing better than an auction), Severus appropriated it with 
cunning. Thus the effectively hereditary nature of the princi- : 
pate can be seen as the result of two complementary elements, 
the will of the rulers and the preference of the ruled. The 
greatest interest lies in the working out of the process. 

Policy had been set by the first emperor, who drew in his 
turn on the traditional manoeuvrings of the great houses of the 
late republic, and it was the prudent course for any subsequent 
dynast: '"The schemes devised by Augustus in the ramifica- 
tions of family alliances were formidable and fantastic. He 
neglected no relative, however obscure, however distant, no 
tie of marriage—or of friendship retained after divorce. As 
time went on, more and more aristocratic families were lured 
by matrimony into the family and following of the Princeps. '5$ 


56 R. Syme, The Roman revolution (1939) 378. New documents continue to 
reveal the intricacies of Augustus' web of alliances: Arch.Anz. 80 (1965) 446; 
ZPE 5 (1970) 217. 
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The attraction of the great families into the imperial orbit was 
an important weapon in securing their loyalties and checking 
their opposition, and it reflects a normal inclination as well, for 
the dynasty in most periods would rise from the ranks of the 
aristocracy itself, retaining shared attitudes and interests. As 
with the Julio-Claudians, so with the Antonines. There was a 
dynastic core of families, Ulpii, Aelii, Aurelii, and the more 
prolific Annii and Ceionii. These sought their alliances, often 
more than once, among the flower of the aristocracy old and 
new: Pedanii Fusci, Aelii Lamiae, Vettuleni Civicae, Plautii 
Quintilli, Servilii Pudentes, Domitii Lucani, Ummidii Qua- 
drati, Vitrasit Polliones, Claudii Severi, Petronii Mamertini, 
Antistii Burii, Bruttii Crispini. To these can now be added with 
more or less diffidence the Acilii Glabriones, Pompeii Fal- 
cones, and Erucii Clari. And further investigation can detect 
alliances among these families themselves and with other im- 
portant gentes of the age (such as the Iunii Rufini). The em- 
peror and the imperial family were not a separate caste but 
members of a large and powerful cousinhood, and it was from 
` that cousinhood, when the dynastv faltered, that a successor 
might be expected to emerge. Even Septimius Severus can be 
drawn into this web if, as seems likely, he was a cousin of 
Petronius Mamertinus, the son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius.?? 
There were however several surviving members of the An- 
tonine cousinhood with real claims to the hereditary succes- 
sion. Septimius circumvented them while at the same time 
recognizing the validity of hereditary claims: he simply 
adopted himself into the closest possible relationship with the 
Antonine dynasty, one closer than that of any other claimant to 
the inheritance of Commodus, emerging from his metamor- 
phosis as ‘‘divi Marci Antonini Pii Germ. Sarm. filius, divi 
. Commodi frater.''53 
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57 A. R. Birley, Septimius Severus, 299f. 
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Mary R. LEFKOWITZ. The Victory Ode: An Introduction. N.J., 
Noyes Press, 1976. Pp. 186. $18.00 (Noyes Classical Studies) 


M. Lefkowitz calls her book an ‘Introduction’ to the ‘Victory Ode’ 
(Title; cp. p. 2 ‘‘an introduction to the virtually lost literature of the 
victory odes”; p. 4 “a book about the victory ode as a genre”; “an 
attempt only to describe the general scope and poetics of the victory 
odes"). To achieve her aim she discusses six odes, four of Pindar’s 
(Pyth. 2, Ol. 1, Pyth. 1 and Pyth. 3) and two of Bacchylides' (ep. 5 and 
3), beginning and ending with Pyth. 2 (ch. 1, pp. 8ff. ‘A First Reading”; 
ch. 4, pp. 164ff. ‘A Second Reading’). Her reason for selecting these 
odes is that they are all written for Hieron of Syracuse and ‘‘it seemed 
simpler in an introductory book not continually to involve readers in 
the intricacies of new information about unfamiliar places, dates and 
names'' (4). There is, however, a serious objection to this choice 
exactly because the book is intended to be introductory: Is it possible 
to draw general rules ‘‘of the poetics of the victory ode” from odes 
which in many ways seem to be exceptions to the rules (cp. L. herself, 
4, odes for him, sc. Hieron, are somewhat atypical") and undoubt- 
edly belong to Pindar's and Bacchylides' most difficult poetry? 
Should not an introductory book rather try to illustrate the basic rules 
of the victory ode from relatively simple specimens of the genre? (See 
now M. M. Willcock, ‘On First Reading Pindar: The Fifth Isthmian,’ 
Greece and Rome 25 [1978] 37-45). 

The basic principle of all of L.’s interpretations is the theory of the 
recurrent word and thought as inaugurated by F. Mezger (Pindars 
Siegeslieder, 1880) and J. B. BR (Pindar. Nemean Odes, 1890; Isth- 
mian Odes, 1892). 

Curiously enough, L. never directly refers to these predecessors 
but writes, 3: “Following a suggestion of David Young's, 1. have 
emphasized the function of thematic repetition as a unifying element 
in the odes, . . ."' (my italics): the reference, p. 6 n. 4, is to Young's 
‘Pindaric Criticism’ in: Pindaros und Bakchylides, edd. Calder-Stern, 
(1970) 27ff.; Young, however, loc. cit., does not offer suggestions of 
his own but assesses what is right and wrong in the theories of 
Mezger, Bury and Fraccaroli. 

Now, given the number of striking repetitions in Pindar and Bac- 
chylides (who are generally careful in their choice of words), 
Mezger’s theory has been rightly called ''the greatest single aid for an 
understanding of a Pindaric ode . . . because (it) ... necessitates an 
extremely close and careful reading” (Young, loc. cit., 27), but L., 
more than Mezger and even more than Bury, tends to carry its appli- 
cation to extremes. She seems to believe that every single word (arti- 
cles, pronouns, conjunctions etc. excepted) that occurs more than 
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once in any given ode must have its significance for the understanding 
of the ode. The result is an irritating blend of meaningful and irrele- 
vant repetitions and explanations: 

There are (the examples are mostly taken from ch. | on Pyth. 2) 
interesting observations (cp. e.g. p. 16 on the repetition of Gyavaiouv 
Pyth. 2, 8 and 24, and generally p. 16f. on "associative clusters” in 
Pyth. 2,1-24, or, p. 19, cp. 36, on the triple repetition of &výo Pyth. 
2,13; 29; and 37; cp. p. 119f. on the analogy between Zeus and Hieron 
in Pyth. 1), but inadequate explanations (e.g. 16 on the repetition 
of raobévos Pyth. 2.9 and 19 "the Locrian maiden sings of Hieron. 
The maiden [also zag0£voc] Artemis placed bright adornment 
on Hieron (9)... ,” to which she adds, p. 21: ‘Does the emphasis on 
a crime of lust in Ixion's story suggest why Pindar talks about a 
Locrian maiden, and not all Locrians, or Locrian men?" But (1) 
Hera, the object of Ixion's desire, is not a zrag0évoc; (2) the city of 
Locri is personified as a female being. as cities often are in Pindar, 
zag0évoc, line 19, suggesting a ‘helpless maiden’ depending on 
Hieron's protection; (3) ioyéauga magGévoc line 9, meaning Artemis, 
is different in sense but comparable in function as Artemis is here 
mentioned as the goddess of Hieron's city Syracuse/Ortygia. In plain 
prose: Hieron is praised as ‘victorious king of Syracuse’ and as ‘pro- 
tector of Epizephyrian Locri"). 

In several places, however, it is difficult to see the relévance of 
‘repetitions’ or ‘associations’ mentioned by L.: e.g. p. 18 (cp. 30) 
"Ixion's crimes are meoémovor (sc. Pyth. 2.31); the poet ‘bears’ 
(pégwv,3) a song”; p. 18 “Instead of seizing (EAdv, sc. 26) a sweet 
life, he seizes (82€, sc. 30) ‘choice’ or ‘seized out’ (Z&aíoerov, sc. 30) 
pain and suffering?” (differently p. 19: ‘‘Before, Ixion had ‘seized a 
sweet (yAvuxóv) existence’ with the gods (26), now (sc. 37) ‘he grasps 
sweet (yAuxv) falsehood”: my italics); p. 20 on Pyth. 2.42ff. (birth of 
Kentauros): “‘@veu Xaoírov (sc. 42) immediately suggests that this is 
a different world from Hieron's, . . . (ordapoyaguáv, 2), for whom, as 
for Cinyras, ‘joyful thanks (yág:c) leads and shows admiration’ (17) 
(on this translation see below): The function of the stem yag- in these 
three places is, however, quite dissimilar, @vev Xaoírow Érexe mean- 
ing no more than ‘the outcome (Kentauros) was ugly’ (for the ‘Cha- 
rites’, distributors of beauty, see. Ol. 12 and Slater, Lex. s.v. ydgus); 
p. 23 “Hieron displays his wealth éAzv8egagotví (sc. 57) while Ixion 
who lusted uatvouévaug qoaoív (26) is imprisoned in ‘limb-bonds in- 
escapable' (41)’’ (poñv is, however, an extremely common word in 
Pindar); p. 21 (cp. 18, and 80 on Ol. 1.22 xoocéueëe) “Ixion ‘mixed’ 
(énéuetée) for mortals kindred blood’ (32); his son éusíyvvro (45) with 
the Magnesian mares": What is the point in comparing these two 
passages? (L. does not mention that ueéyvuu is a favourite with Pin- 
dar and has several peculiar connotations: s. Slater, Lex. ss.vv. 
petyvupt , éxpuelyvvue, and cp. e.g. C. M. Bowra, Pindar, [1964] 227); 
p. 26 on Pyth. 2.72 xaAóg tot zí0cv xaoû zatoív, dei xaddc, com- 
pared by L. with line 40 xaAóv z59ua and related to ‘Archilochos,’ 
mentioned line 55: “The story (sc. cf the ape and the fox in Ar- 
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chilochos which she assumes to be in Pindar’s mind) in essence de- 
scribes Ixion’s predicament. The ape deludes himself-in his greed and 
accepts a gift from a seeming friend, that turns out to be a trap": does 
that mean, that Zeus pretended to yield Hera to Ixion in friendship? 
Surely we ought to be cautióus in assuming a functional connexion 
between two or more words or passages. At least two requirements 
have to be met: (1) The recurrent word has to be a significant one 
(xaAógc or péowy do not by themselves belong in this category); (2) The | 
contexts should be sufficiently similar in sense to invite comparison. 
The most disturbing features of L.'s book, however, are her trans- 
lations and her handling of parallels. Again, her method is sound in 
principle. She tries to aid to the understanding of the six poems which 
she discusses by (1) dividing her interpretations into sections strictly 
corresponding to the stanzas of the Greek original (there are breaks in 
her discussions even where, in the Greek text, sentences are con- 
tinued from one stanza into the next); (2) line-by-line translations as 
rigidly literal as possible (cp. her reasons p. 3). This method of presen- 
tation certainly helps to emphasize peculiarities of language and 
sentence-structure and aspects of position which otherwise tend to be 
overlooked: See e.g. p. 21f. on Pyth. 2.49 Geós; 24 on Pyth. 2.64/65; 90 
on Ol. 1.80/81 yáuov Ovyartoóc; 94f. on Ol. 1.109/110; 119f. on Pyth. 
1.72 Kónas; 143f. on Pyth. 3.14 Pow; 144 on Pyth. 3.23 àxgávvoig 
EAniowv; 147 on Pyth. 3.46 i@o@at vóoovc, cp. 7 ddxtijga vo$aov. 
Several times, however, L. weakens her argument by carrying the 
principle of literalness so far as to make her translations untenable or 
virtually unintelligible: Cp. e.g. (the examples are taken from ch. 1 
and 2) p. 15 (cp. 15f.; 16; 20; 22; 25), Pyth. 2.17 dye 0& ydots qíAov 
moi tivos àvti Éoyov óxmilouéva: ‘‘joyful thanks (yágic) for one of 
their friends leads and in some way shows admiration in return for his 
deeds." What does this mean? Surely gíAcov . . . àvti Égyov must go 
together (‘gratitude . . . in regard for someone's kindly actions,’ cp. 
H. Lloyd-Jones, JHS 93 (1973) 119; see line 14 dztoww' aperäs and 20 
dia veàv Ovvauty); p. 16, Pyth. 2.24 (Ixion's words:) tov evegyétav 
ayavaic duotBaic éxouoguévovg tiveo@at: ‘‘a benefactor repays those 
who come up to him with gentle exchange.’’ This does not make sense 
in the context; translate ‘go and repay your benefactor with gentle 
exchange’ (eveoyétayv is object of éxoryouévouc tivedat: cp. Ol, 3.40); 
p. 17, Pyth. 2.26 uaxgóv ovy dréueivey GABov '*he did not wait long 
for prosperity." Translate instead: ‘he could not bear prosperity for 
long’ (Ixion had already received prosperity, 25f. yAvxvv éAQv pilotov, 
he did not have to wait for it); p. 22 (cp. 23), Pyth. 2.5670 zxtAovretv de 
oov tÓya zóruov cogíac ğorotov “to have wealth with luck is the 
best of a fate of skill." L. (cp. her note 30 on p. 39) does not consider 
Pindar's use ofvróruos or adduce parallels for the combination rrótuos 
aopias, nor does she explain what a ‘‘fate of skill" is supposed to be. 
This last example shows a strange reluctance on L.’s side to consult 
Pindar (or Bacchylides) himself for questions of Pindaric (or Bac- 
chylidean) usage: cp. e.g. p. 30 (and 168) on Pyth. 2.87 Aapoóc 
otoatés (‘when ó Aafipóc orparós is in charge of the state’) which L. 
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translates ‘‘a hungry army” (cp. p. 21 “an army wondrous” for Pyth. 
2.46f. orearós Oavuaotés [of Kentauros’ offspring] and p. 23 ‘‘ruler 
lord of many ... streets and an army” for Pyth. 2.58 zovravi xÚote 
noAAay u£v . . . ayuidy xai otoatov). The triple repetition of orpatógc 
is certainly remarkable but orgarós is a common word for ‘people’ in 
Pindar (see Slater, Lex. s.v.) and should be so translated in all three 
places in Pyth. 2 (the centaurs are ‘‘a wondrous people"; Hieron is 
"ruler of a numerous people,” zoAAGv standing dz #oivod, and 
"people's rule" is the third form of government in line 87: “der 
geschwátzige Demos” Wilamowitz, on Eur. Heracl. 253, comparing 
Il. 23, 479); similarly L. leaves out of censideration the Pindaric or 
Bacchylidean parallels for e.g. dsamAéxw (p. 29) and 9gaívo (p. 45) or 
uelyvuu (p. 21: see above). A closer regard for Pindaric parallels 
would also have prevented her from finding the reference to water in 
the opening priamel of Ol. 1 (line I &oiocov uèv bdwe,...) 
"mysterious" (p. 78) and explain it by comparing line 48 ddatos ... 
axudy (p. 85): "The water and heights that marked supremacy at the 
ode's opening are transformed dramatically into the 'boiling water's 
peak’ into which Pelops is cast. . .." Neither the context in O/.-1 nor 
Pindar's use of wọ elsewhere, esp. Ol. 3.43, cp. also Ol. 2.72 and 
Nem. 7.62, do support this suggestion. 

On the other hand, L.'s selection of models, esp. in the Homeric 
poems, for Bacchylidean expressions (in ch. 2 and 3 on Bacchylides 5 
and 3) is at times hazardous: 

Cp. e.g. p. 45f. on Bacchyl. 5.15 yaour £x ory0éwv yécov "In epic, 
‘pouring speech’ denotes the nightingale’s song, e.g. Oo5rnvov 
énizigoyéovoa yéer ugAEygovv àoiórv (... Homeric hymn 19.18)... 
Why should the poet of a victory ode... talk of his song in language 
traditionally used to describe the nightingale's lamentation?....” 
But in fact, he does not: there is no need to identify h. Hom. 19.18 with 
'tradition' and regard it as a model for the Bacchylidean expression 
(for yáguv ... xéwv cp. e.g. Hes. Th. 83 and Sc. 393ff.): neither 
context nor wording of Bacchyl. 5.15 do point to the nightingale's 
song or to ‘‘lamentation’’ (0p7voc and yáàovc are not synonymous; for 
yadous cp. Bacchyl. 15.48 and 20 B 2); p. 46f. (cp. 48 and 50): the 
"eagle's flight" Bacchyl. 5.16ff., is not very likely to be a reminis- 
cence of the flight of ‘‘Aidoneus’ horses" h.Hom. 2.380ff. (on the 
eagle’s significance see now R. Stoneman, CQ 26 [1976] 196f.); p. 52 
(cp. 57): Bacchyl. 5.48f., Pherenikos ¿erat ... vixav ‘léowvi ... 
titvoxwy, is translated **he shot... victory, aiming for Hieron. .. ,’’ 
and supposed to be a reminder of ‘Odysseus’ aiming and shooting 
(xe titvoxóugevoc) ... in his contest with the suitors (Od. 
21.420f.). .. .'* Translate instead: ‘he rushes along . . . procuring vic- 
tory for Hieron. ..’; for parallels and construction of rertoxouar see 
LSJ s.v.; there is no reason to compare Odysseus’ shooting; p. 56 (on 
the appearance of Meleager before Herakles Bacchyl. 5.76ff.) *‘The 
lines deliberately bring to mind Odysseus’ description of the prophet 
Tiresias in the world of the dead . . .” (Od. 11.90£.): Why Tiresias? If 
a specific model is required the appearance of the efdwiov of 
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The 1832 edition of W. Dindorf decidedly marks a new era, in which 
classicists turn to systematic study of Sophocles’ MSS. In our time 
special mention should be made of A. Turyn's stemmatic contribu- 
tions, especially his Studies in the Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles, the Univ. of Illinois Press, 1952 (a diagram of 
his stemma ibid. p. 137). Turyn studied practically all the MSS of 
Soph. down to (and including) those cf the 16th cent. (about 200 
MSS). He concluded that all extant MSS go back to a now lost 
medieval archetype (w), written in small letters and belonging to the 
9th cent., and that this archetype can be reconstructed on the basis of 
two hyparchetypes, A (=the carrier of the so-called Laurentian tradi- 
tion which among its extant codd. comprises the most valuable L 
[=Laur. 32.9, saec. X ex.] and À [=Lugdun. 60A (=palimpsest), 
saec. X ex. (indicated as P in the Dain [Budé] edition)]) and o (=the 
carrier of the so-called Roman tradition [the family had been estab-_ 
lished by Vittorio De Marco since the thirties but only in connection 
with its scholia -antiqua]) which ramifies into Suda and, through a 
hypothetical MS (= oa), into two classes of extant MSS, namely a 
valuable class of (=comprising codd. G saec. XIII, M saec. XV, R 
saec. XV, Q saec. XVI) and a valueless class y (=comprising codd. V 
saec. XIII, W saec. XIV, Wa saec. XIV). According to Turyn, to 
achieve progress in the constitution of the text of Soph. we should 
rely on LAGQMR, and eliminate the class y (attractive readings in 
VW according to him are Byzantine conjectures) and the class z 
(=the Paris class, represented by A [saec. XIII], U [saec. XIV], Y 
[saec. XV],—attractive lections in this family according to Turyn are 
Byzantine conjectures) and evaluate properly the Byzantine interpo- 
lation. A. Dain in his Budé edition of Soph. (1955— 1960) by correctly 
dating A in the last quarter of the 13th cent., concluded against Turyn 
that the codex cannot contain conjectures by Manuel Moschopulus 
and Thomas Magister (let alone by Demetrius Triclinius), and, with- 
out taking account of the obvious possibility that attractive lections in 
A may be only Byzantine conjectures of the 11th, 12th or even early 
13th cent., he returned to the view, espoused by many (including 
Jebb, Pearson, and De Marco), that A is independent of L (A) and 
indispensable for the constitution of the text (incidentally, Dain 
placed o in the 5th cent. AD). Now, P. Maas in Gnomon (v. 25, 1953, 
pp. 441-42) had already reviewed Turyn's arguments in favor of the 
'significance of o with scepticism (the abilities of the Byzantine 
iaufoyoágor of 10—12th centuries and the Konjekturalkritik exercised 
by Eustathius, Maas reasoned, make it quite possible that what seems 
genuinely transmitted in o against L is only Byzantine conjectures 
plus óáveia outside w). But Dain in his edition paid little attention to 
Maas' scepticism and treated o (including cod. V) as an independent 
class going back to the archetype (w)—the first class being A. This : 
arbitrary attitude of Dain regarding A and o was exposed and cen- 
sured by H. Lloyd-Jones in Gnomon (1956, pp. 105-110). If the alleged 
importance of o and A (x) was to receive any acceptance, the editor 
after Dain had to argue for it thoroughly. Lloyd-Jones also rightly 
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complained that Dain had practically eliminated all conjectures from 
the app. crit. except those few that he admitted in his text. And now 
we become aware of a further deficiency in the Dain edition: the 
French editor, although advocating the importance of o, knew the 
readings of this class very imperfectly, as Colonna (Praef. XIV [espe- 
cially note 31]) points out so eloquently (I may here add that Colonna, 
like Dain, represents Turyn's o under the rubric 9). Colonna in his 
edition does his best to avoid the shortcomings of the Budé editor. In 
his learned and all-encompassing Praefatio (pp. vi1-Lxxi1) he devotes 
a good deal of space to the MSS and their stemma (pp. XU-XL), where 
he argues systematically in favor of o as an independent carrier of the 
text, valuable in the restoration of w (offering also a lengthy discus- - 
sion of V which he extricates from Moschopulus, Thomas and Tri- 
clinius by dating it c. 1280, and which he goes on to proclaim of impor- 
tance in the restoration of w-—he finds it probable that readings in V 
ascend to variant lections in w), and in favor of A which he sees as a 
valuable witness; he also offers a very informative app. crit. in which 
adequate attention has been paid to scholarly conjectures. Colonna's 
extensive and forceful discussion in favor of his stemma is valuable, 
but in this reviewer's opinion not likely to dispel scepticism regarding 
the stemmatic value of o and A. Of course, Colonna’s views can be 
fairly disputed only by meeting them point by point, but this would 
demand a longish monograph. I think, however, that I shall not be 
unjust to Colonna and the AJP readers if in the space granted for this 
review I attempt to probe only his main arguments (pp. XXII-XXVI) in | 
favor of A, so that my readers may decide for themselves about the 
strengths and weaknesses of these arguments and, by extension, form 
an idea as to what they could expect from Colonna regarding his 
arguments in support of o as well. 1) To demonstrate the importance 
of A, Dain cited one example. Ant. 1275 where A has Aewxatntov 
against Aazztátgrov of the ceteri. It was suggested that Aswmérntrov as 
the lectio difficilior (from Aéwc/hgívs [=entirely] + xaréoua:) is what 
Soph. wrote. But the very scholion in A reads yo(ágerat) 
Aaorrátytov which establishes Aaomdtytov not as a gloss but as a 
lectio (yoagí): It is then quite possible, as Lloyd-Jones pointed out, 
that Aewadtntrov is a Byzantine conjecture and came about by chang- 
ing Aao- to Aew- (Asus is the Attic/Ionic and Sophoclean spelling for 
Aaóc = people). If so, I find it probable to conclude that Aswadatntos 
must mean úxo. to) Aaod (nò rávriwv=04w5) menatnuévoc,' the 
word having nothing to do with Aéwc/Asime and therefore being not a ` 
lectio difficilior. Lloyd-Jones aptly pointed out that Aaxztátgrov is 
supported by Pherecr. 136K (Aaxzareiv). Now Colonna, yielding to 
Lloyd-Jones, accepts Aaxzárgrov as Sophoclean but thinks that 
Aewrárytov is old (therefore A contains old lections). I wish he had 
explained why Aewadtytrov is more likely to be an old variant than a 


'i.e., I take Aewadrytoyv as a "dependent determinative compound”' such 
as Alowroroíntoc, 0£ozoínvoc, xeugoztoígroc and the like. 
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Byzantine conjecture of, say, the 11th or 12th cent., for until he does 
so his view on the age of this reading of A (he only cites with approval 
G. Müller, Sophokles, Antigone, erldutert und mit einer Einleitung 
versehen, 1967, p. 274 “weil es einem antiken Editor geläufiger war 
als Aaxzátgrov'') remains arbitrary. 2) In O T 824, cod. A alone has 
une instead of the correct uat. of 20, and this time Pap. Oxy. 1369 
also gives ute. Nevertheless, an examination of O T 823-25 will show 
that uote in 824 could most easily end as ute by the influence of 
unt(e) in 825, and that this could have happened independently so that 
ure in the papyrus does not have to make gre in A an old error 
coniunctivus significativus. 3) Of greater interest is Ph. 220 where, 
with the exception of A, our codd. read rives mot’ Es yiv TÍVOE xàx 
roias nároas (or zérgac). Clearly zoíag závgag (/ réroas) is due to 
' 222 (whether xàx, in v. 220, is original or a conjecture). Now A reads? 
tives mot Es yv tivoe vavtíAo zAátg. Turyn argued that vavtidw 
ZzÀárg comes from Aristophanes’ Ra. 1207 dv naioi nevrnxovta 
vautiiw xAátg (=a verse by Eur.). Colonna rejects this as outra- 
geous. I cannot see why, especially since the very cod. A closes with 
plays of Aristophanes among which the Ra. is included, and moreover 
we need quite a bit of argumentation to believe that the Byzantine 
iaufooyoáqor of the Lith, 12th, and 13th centuries who composed 
poetry with elements taken from all sorts of ancient poetic texts (cp. 
Xgiotóc ztácyoY) would have found it difficult or inappropriate to 
transfer a collocation of two words from Euripides in Aristophanes in 
order to correct Sophocles. 4) In Aj. 1008 the vetustiores give oóc 
rarño éuóc t tows and so does Suda (s.v. zi), while A presents cóc 
xato éuóg 0” dua. There can be no doub: that t° tows is wrong and 
that it entered the text from the next line (Aedes t’ iooc). Surely 0” 
dua makes good sense, but it could most easily be a product of Byzan- 
tine conjecture (as could 0' 6ud@¢ or 0° 6uod). 5) The whole verse of 
Aj. 836 is omitted in A and also in Suda (s.v. det ztagO£vovc), but it 
occurs in the other vetustiores. According to Colonna '*... neque 
consensus libri À et Suidae unquam explicare poteris, nisi statueris 
ambo ab uno fonte defluxisse ...’’ And yet, the omission may well 
have occurred independently; for example: he who introduced the 
text in Suda could have intentionally omitted the verse for reasons of 
abbreviation. The words &ei 0° ópóoac rávra táv Bootoic ráðn are 


? There seems to exist some uncertainty and confusion between the readings 
of A, the readings of the other extant codd. of the x class, and the readings of 
the (reconstructed) hyparchetype of the class (x). Someone must make clear 
the stemma of this family and the readings of A vis-à-vis the readings of the 
gemelli. Colonna argues in favor of A referring to readings idiosyncratic to this 
codex, therefore to readings that are not shared by the gemelli and cannot 
ascend to the hyparchetype (x). But is it then not highly probable (unless A is 
wrongly classified in the x family) that these readings come to A from outside 
the area of the « stemma? And if they come from outside, is it not far more 
likely that they are conjectures rather than mysteriously concealed ‘‘oldest 
lections’’ (cp. Colonna p. XXID to which apparently only A had access? 
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of no idiosyncratic interest to a lexicographer referring to the Erinyes 

under the lemma dei zao0évovg — all gods are supposed ópdv tav 

figotoic azán. The omission in A, on the other hand, could have been 
unintentional and haplographic. Notice that v. 835 ends with 

ztag0évovc and v. 836 with xá0ny. A tired copyist could have skipped 

from rap0évovs to 1á0y, thought that he had already copied zrá05 

(while he had copied only zao0évovc) and continued with oguvas of 
v. 837, 6) In El. 445 both A and [reste Colonna] the Etymologicum 
Genuinum A (s.v. amdoypyata) offer £uaoyaA(o0mv instead of the cor- 

rect éuaoyahioëôn. But the wrong addition of one v (by erroneous 

scribal application of the épeAxvotixóv v?) constitutes an error that 

could well happen independently. The error need not be sig- 

hificativus; it therefore proves nothing about the value of A. 7) In OC 

138 cod. L gives éxeivos ógàv ¿yo (accepted by Thomas), while the . 
® class gives éxelvos ópáv (which Triclinius approved of) and A gives 
éxeivos éyó, which is also offered by the Pap. Michigan 40 (of the 2nd 
cent. AD). But again, the case is far from decisive. The text of lines 
138-39 in L reads 66° éxeivos ógüv éyó: puvi yàg oð tò 
pariCouevoy. The repetion in dgdv ... 6e@ is likely to attract atten- 
tion and to be found clumsy by many. If so, the elimination of ópàv is 
a self-evident solution. Since considerations of date eliminate Thomas 
and Triclinius with reference to the text of A, neither the authority of 
Thomas nor that of Triclinius could exercise restriction in the elimina- 
tion of ópav. It is possible that the Pap. Michigan 40 here transmits 
the hand of Sophocles, but ógáv in L so eloquently invites its own 
elimination that its absence from A may very well be the result of an 
easy emendation ori the part of a Byzantine, and therefore the agree- 
ment of A with the Papyrus may be only accidental. 8) In Aj. 1113 
cod. A reads év@uotos (pro éxápuoros of the vetustiores), which 
Colonna accepts as the Sophoclean reading with a reference to Suda's 
gloss évduotos: Evoxos roig ópxoic. He does not explain, however, 
why év@uotos in Suda must relate to Soph. Aj. 1113 (and not to some 
other text; observe that the further explanation of év@uotos as 
BéBatog in the Suda cannot refer to Soph. Aj. 1113), or why éxógorog 
is unlikely to come from Sophocles (cf. 7r. 427). 9) In Aj. 1214 the 
vetustiores offer &yxertar (L) or &yxertar (D), while A gives dveirar 
(taken to mean ''has been offered up to," thas been consecrated 
to" —Jebb believes that the basic notion is that of an animal allowed 
to roam freely.after having been consecrated to a god, citing E. Ph. 
946-47, Hdt. 2.65, Pl. Lg. 761c, and comparing the similar use of 
agetos ““consecrated””). What. is of importance here is that àveirat 
suits the meter (even though the function of the word i$ by no means 
clear either as thought or as poetry, and therefore its attribution to. 
Soph. remains a doubtful matter). But dveirat can be the product of 
Byzantine conjecture even on the part of one who did not know lyric 
meters. In a given verse a syllable counts as long or as short; it so 
happened that aveitat produced accidentally (the chances were 
5096 —50%) a long syllable that suits the meter. But here I wish to draw 
attention to the possibility of emending lyric passages by analogy. 


~ 
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Guided, for example, by the oxo (=metrically identical stanzas) of a 
XOVTÓxLOV (= a sermon in verse accompanied by music), Byzantines 
could see that a lyric system comprised two sections (the strophe and 
the antistrophe) in the same (or almost the same) meter, followed by a 
third section in a different meter (the epode). Thus, they could correct 
a strophe on the basis of the sequence of short and long syllables in 
the antistrophe, or conversely, without knowing lyric meters. There- 
fore on the basis of the corresponding -xvv aviA@v (Aj. 1201) they 
could infer that @yxertae (Aj. 1214) if corrected should scan v—— 
(hence aveitaz). They could thus produce a metrically correct change 
without knowing that — —uu is an ionic a mciore. We should not under- 
estimate chance or Byzantine ayyivota. 10) In Aj. 1330 L has ¿xei y” 
àv, ® gives 7) mov y’ dv, and A presents eiz’ 7 yàg. At first sight the 
text of A appears as one genuinely transmitted. But this impression is 
likely to yield to serious doubts as soon as we read the two preceding 
verses &eotiv ovv £iztóvtt xt. A person with common sense could 
easily enough be guided by £iztóvti to realize that eizré lurks under the 
meaningless éreí (the latter due to éxel at the end of v. 13307) and 
then to make the other few and easy changes which would allow the 
verse to make sense and to scan as iambic trimeter. 11) In Ant. 235 
cod. L gives zezoayuévog (other vetustiores nepoayuévos) while A 
and Suda (s.v. deópayuévos) give dedgayuévocg, which may well be 
what Soph. wrote. Nevertheless not only Pol. 36.15 dedgac@at 
Boaysíag &AzíÓóog but also other instances of dgdocec@a: + gen. 
(raidelas, EMLOTÍUNE, ngoqáocteoc, ÁPOQUÍC, xaigov, xtA.—see 
Stephanus s.v. óÓpácoco) make it a reasonable supposition that a 
Byzantine grammarian could easily enough conjecture in Ant. 235 rc 
&AzÓoc . . . dedgaypévos pro ths £AníÓoc . .. rengayuévoc. The con- 
jecture having been made outside w, it is not difficult to see how it 
-could reach A and Suda (it is not even necessary to assume that the 
Suda of the 10th cent. read dedgayuévoc, for dedpayuévos may have 
been conjectured, for example, in the middle 11th cent. and reached 
Suda in the late 11th cent.—the earliest extant manuscript of the Suda 
belongs to the 12th cent.). 12) In Ant. 386 cod. A gives giç Óéov neo 
while the vetustiores (LAR) have eig uéoov mega. Let us first assume 
that uécov is a vox nihili. The neut. substantive déov is very well 
attested in our texts and so is the expression ¿(g (tò) déov, cp. Hdt. 
1.119, Soph. O T 1416, D.4.14, Ar. Nu. 859, etc. I see no good reason 
to suppose that a Byzantine could not conjecture eic óéov xeoû pro ets 
uéoov meoû. But &(1)g uéoov (sc. juv) mega may be Sophocles, 
whether it actually means ‘‘crosses to our midst” (can we be reason- 
ably certain that in Sophocles’ day an actcr could not advance to the 
orchestra, into the midst of the chorus?) or with slight catachresis 
(i.e., uéoov = ¿yyóc), only “approaches us." We need some cogent 
argument to convince us that uécov is a vox nihili and not the lectio 
difficilior.? Now, those who would doubt the cogency of Colonna's 


3In his aforementioned Gnomon review of Dain's edition, Lloyd-Jones 
remarked: ‘‘The only indubitable instance of a certain reading found in A and 
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stemma would of course find that his constitution of the text is in 
many places gratuitous. But even they would wholeheartedly agree 
that the Colonna edition should be completed so that the remaining 
arguments in support of his stemma (all the more so-since it is also 
. Dain's stemma) may be fully presented in the notes, app. crit., and in 

the addenda of the volumes to follow. Both those who agree and 
those who disagree with Colonna's stemma are likely to feel that he 
(like Dain) sticks too much to the codices, resisting emendation and 
eschewing cruces. Nevertheless, if we understand Colonna's text as 
"diagnostic" of the merits of his stemma, this practice of his is not 
likely to cause complaints—after all, the editor who ‘‘fights’’ for a 
stemma is hardly ever the person to judge impartially where cruces 
and emendations should enter his text (he is predisposed to think that 
the text coming out of his stemma represents the hand of the writer, 
and he shows a strong bias against the application of cruces and 
emendations he would have otherwise favored). I have already com- 
mented favorably on Colonna's app. crit.; I believe however that he 
should have omitted many minute details of no textual consequence. 
For example, I do not see what we can gain by being told (El. 920) that 
LP AV read éxotxteigw while some of the recentiores and the editors 
read the correct émoixtigw—one of the commonest itacisms in MSS is 
oixteiow pro oixtiow,. And while on the subject of itacism, in some 


not in L so far established is that of O T 800, which is missing from the text of 
L...” The verse occurs also in o (=GR, cp. Turyn o.c. p. 108). The case 
might then be used to exemplify an instance of the superiority of Ao over the 
Laurentian family. But Lloyd-Jones’ verdict is not incontestable. Due to 
tourAaic auaéitoic of lines 716 and 730 and/or oyiot7 6’ ódos in v. 733 it is not 
particularly difficult to understand that xeAeó0ov tijade = toinÂnc xcAcó0ov or 
ayiıotňç relevos (F. Ellendt [Lex. Sophocleum] s.v. &uačıróg rightly ob- 
serves: utroque loco [=O T 716 and 730] celeberrima illa Phocidis aytoty 
significatur). It is quite possible that someone who felt that xeAed@ov trode is 
obscure created v. 800 to introduce tours (perhaps also recalling y toriais 
óÓoic, v. 1399), Notice that some obscurity in v. 801 is invited by the 700zoiía 
of the passage (Oedipus is upset recollecting the scene), that the words xaí 
oot, yóvat, taAnGéc é£eg cannot be proven to be more than padding (would 
Iocasta, or anyone for that matter, doubt that Oedipus will say the truth?), and 
that the absence of v. 800 from the Laurentian family cannot be convincingly ex- 
plained as a product of haplography. If so, we may well suspect and delete v. 800 
as a product of a Byzantine iaufloyoágoc, perhaps only correcting dr’ to 
(x YÖT (=xai Óre) in v. 801 (for ydte in Soph. cp. Ph. 1271 and O C 1035). Even if 
we were to concede that v. 800 is genuine Sophocles we would not need to 
conclude that it was transmitted to Ag from w. Ant. 1167, to offer an example, 
is omitted in our codd., but it occurs in Athen. (7.12 p. 280b [and Epit. II! p. 
121 Peppink]), and Eustathius (p. 957.19) knew the verse probably from 
scholia. The possibility then remains that O T 800 is a ddvetov which entered 
Ao from some source unknown to us and outside w. Thus the importance of 
Ag over L in reporting w to us cannot be established even if we grant that v. 
800 is genuine. ' 
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instances (cp. El. 206 and 1281) Colonna has called the confusion 
between a. and e itacism. Should not the term itacism be confined to 
confusion between :, y, v, et and ot (with prevailing)? Here and there 
the app. crit. could have been more lucid as, for example, when (El. 
21) we are told that M. Schmidt proposes éAjAvéuev and we are left to 
understand that he does so in place of tuzv, until we conclude on our 
. own (on the basis of metrical considerations) that Schmidt reads 
¿Añiv0uev in place of évra?0' ïuev. Regarding Colonna's commen- 
tary, I may inform the reader that it consists of 22 notes (predominant- 
ly of textual interest) found at the end of vol. I and of course pertain- 
ing to the texts of Ajax and Electra. The volume ends with an 
addendum which amounts to a polemic against R. D. Dawe, Studies 
on the text of Sophocles, I-1I, Leiden, 1973. There are a few mis- 
prints but none of major consequence. In Praef. xxx1, note 3, read 
puzzling; in the text of Ajax read: 128 eic; 272 app. crit. elyer”; 273 
app. crit. peovotyvtas; 534 delete semicolon after nv; 806 £yretz”; in 
the text of Electra read: HAEKTPA2 in the title of the hypothesis; 
line 9 app. crit. compendio perperam; line 22 app. crit. ot’; 119 app. 
crit. owxd@; 683 aber’; 825 “Adios; 877 éuod; 908 aydAdioua (or 
ayAdtoua—the accent shows that a: is no diphthong); 1361. yaio'. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The Critical Essays, vol. I, with an En- 
glish Translation by Stephen Usher. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, William Heinemann Ltd., 1974. Pp. 
xxxv + 640. $5.50 (The Loeb Classical Library) 


This welcome volume is the first of two (the second has yet to 
appear) and contains, in addition to introductory matter, Dionysius' 
preface On the Ancient Orators and the essays on Lysias, Isaeus, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Thucydides. There is an index of names 
but not of subject matter, terminology, or passages, all of which 
would have been helpful; fairly frequent cross references in the notes 
compensate only partially for this lack. 

U.'s introduction is solid. Much of it is spent tracing possible an- 
tecedents, from Aristotle on, to Dionysius' own brand of criticism, 
and U. repeatedly finds Dionysius a critical ‘loner,’ largely separated 
from both Greek and Roman traditions end circles (though Isocrates' 
rhetorical and educational aims provide a sort of parallel). ** Attempts 
to find predecessors who influenced Dionysius thus succeed only in 
underlining his apparent isolation and originality’’ (xv); and again, ‘‘In 
spite of his expressed gratitude to Rome, he felt no apparent affinity 
even with men of similar literary interests to his own, like Cicero and 
Horace: at all events he mentions neither, nor any other important 
Roman writer” (xix). U.'s general estimate of Dionysius as a critic is 
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positive but is expressed without fanfare. ‘‘In assessing the achieve- 
ment of the whole [number of essays] the reader must take into account 
a variety of critical purposes and the contending claims of rhetoric and 
pure literary aesthetic. There is good reason to believe that the 
analysis of Attic models and the isolation of qualities for imitation is a 
technique which Dionysius pioneered” (xxvi; see also 2f. for further 
comments on Dionysius' originality). 

The mere existence in Loeb format of these essays would be more 
than enough to commend U.'s volume; startlingly, this is the first time 
that they have been made available in English translation as a group. 
U.'s text, which closely follows the Usener/Radermacher Teubner, 
is—for that very reason—almost always sensible; his translations, 
with few exceptions, read easily and frequently are felicitous; his 
prefaces to each essay and his notes are usually helpful. U. has done a 
thorough job. Nevertheless, a number of comments may be advanced. 

Although U.'s prefaces to the individual essays are informative 
(perhaps especially that to Demosthenes), they tend to include sen- 
tences that either are overblown or seem inconsistent with what has 
preceded. Thus, in the preface to Lysias, U. rightly praises Dionysius 
for "drawing attention to Lysias's indefinable ‘charm’’’; but this re- 
mark then loses effectiveness when he proceeds to additional inflated 
analysis of Dionysius’ ‘‘instinctive criticism”: “‘This introduction of 
higher aesthetic ideals, which presuppose in the critic a literary inspi- 
ration almost as great as that of the creative writer whom he is criticis- 
ing...” (18). In the preface to Thucydides U. points forcefully to a 
variety of critical failings in the essay, e.g. Dionysius' distaste for the 
Melian Dialogue which shows that his "historical sense has deserted 
him, and the hidebound rhetorician has taken over’’ (459); it comes as 
a surprise, then, to reach the final sentence of the preface, ‘*Al- 
together, the Thucydides is the most thorough and balanced of his 
critical essays on individual authors’’ (461). Additional instances of 
exaggeration or inconsistency crop up in the prefaces to /saeus and 
Demosthenes. And, a last point on U.'s prefaces, in Isocrates he 
might well have commented on the ''padded'' quotations that 
Dionysius employs in this essay; indeed, in chap. 16-17 Dionysius 
quotes a half dozen pages from On the Peace, with but a bare intro- 
duction and one short editorial interrüption in the middle, at the end of 
which he says grandly, ‘*Such, then, are the orator's characteristics in 
his political discourses”” (U.'s translation, here and elsewhere). 

In chap. 16 of Isaeus U. has Dionysius saying, ‘‘In his proofs Isaeus 
would appear to differ from Lysias in his use of the epichireme and 
the enthymeme,? of thorough exposition instead of brevity, of detail 
rather than outline . . .” (my underline), and his note 2 is the longest 
in the entire volume, discussing the history of the two terms and 
stressing this as the first extant passage in which the distinction be- 
tween enthymeme as a brief proof and epichireme as a fuller proof can 
be seen. Clearly this is a passage to which U. wants attention drawn; 
but his obscure translation defeats the intention by ignoring the ex- 
plicit antithesis in Dionysius’ text, rø te y) xat’ évOdunud vt Aéysw 
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. GAG xar éxtyeionua, which must be ‘in his use no! of the en- 
thymeme but of the epichireme”” or (preserving U.'s own order) “in 
his use of the epichireme rather than the enthymeme.'” In Demos- 
thenes, chap. 7 (263, notes 1 and 3), why use Nauck for a fragment of 
Aeschylus and Bergk for one of Pindar? The only reason, unfortu- 
nately, is that this is how U. found them identified in Usener/ 
Radermacher; but so dated are the citations that what U. reports as fr. 
135 in Nauck does not even refer to Nauck’s second edition (where it 
is fr. 139) but to the first edition of 1856. Fr. 135 Náuck should be fr. 
231 Mette, and fr. 107 Bergk should be fr. 52k Snell. In chap. 20 of 
Demosthenes, while discussing Isocrates' lack of compelling power, 
Dionysius proposes to rephrase an Isocratean passage he has just 
criticized. U. translates Dionysius’ introductory phrase: ‘‘Now see 
how this could have been rendered more concisely’’ (my underline). 
The reader is then left in confusion, however, since the rephrasing 
turns out to be almost two lines longer than the Isocratean original. 
otooyyvAwtégay is the word in question, and U. himself has supplied 
a far more appropriate translation in chap. 19, where it also occurs, 
" [more] rounded off.” In chap. 23 of Demosthenes, Dionysius is now 
criticizing Plato, specifically his use of themes of praise and blame in 
political dialogues (U.'s preface to the essay and several of his notes 
make clear how prejudicially Dionysius sets up the comparison be- 
tween Demosthenes and Plato), and he applies to Plato Zeus's words 
to Aphrodite in Z. 5.428-29, "Fell deeds of war are not for thee, my 
child:/Go now, your work is wedded love's delights." Dionysius then 
continues, making the application explicit, ‘‘Socratic dialogues are 
your métier, Plato: let orators and politicians concern themselves 
with this kind of writing"? (my underline), tatra ds ztoAttixoig xai 
ónvogotv àvóoáoi ueloet. U.'s note 2 identifies the clause as Ji. 
5.430, but this is highly misleading since of course it is not at all the 
Homeric line (which is raüra ô’ “Aoni 009 xai 'A0cvy rávra 
H£À90£L) but simply a loose syntactical adaptation. 

Lysias will serve for a few comments on the way U. manages his 
text, and more especially his apparatus. We are becoming accus- 
tomed in the Loeb series to a high standard'in these matters, which U. 
does not always match. Since he stays close to the text of Usener/ 
Radermacher, it is perfectly reasonable to refer his readers to the 
Teubner for an ‘‘exhaustive’’ app. and :o state that, in his own vol- 
ume, ‘‘Textual notes are confined in the main to the conjectures and 
emendations of editors” (xxx). But within these limits we are entitled 
to expect full accuracy in U.'s reports. The following are cases in 
Lysias in which either his app. or his text or both are misleading (I 
take virtually all my information from Usener/Radermacher, the same 
text that U. had in front of him). Chap. 3, Asluuévnc èx tod uéroov 
AéEews idiav tiva ebonx@s àouovíav: U.'s text should show riva 
[Aóycov] evdonxoc, and there should be an entry in his app. assigning 
the deletion to Markland. Chap. 7, éxmiEnrñoe: re oùBév, oiov cixóc: 
U.'s text should show (oiov), and his app. should have an entry 
assigning the addition to Radermacher. Chap. 12, sto: Aóyot ÓfTOQOS: 
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U.'s text should show Aóyot [tod] óftogoc, and his app. should have 
an entry assigning the deletion to Sylburg, Chap. 17, xairoi ye toÚro 
xai oí Aóyovc Oliyous: U.'s app. should have an entry assigning 
Adyouc to Teggius, for mss. roùc. Chap. 18, èv ais elontai (xt) negi 
dinynoews ágróloyov: U.’s app. should have an entry showing that ri 
comes from Sylburg. Chap. 18, 400” óxeo “Ounoos: U.'s app. should 
have an entry assigning 000” Öreg to Desrousseaux and showing that 
the mss. divide between xai öreg and @oneg. Chap. 18, év roig 
Avotov zapgaósíyuaot rotovuévovs tas yuuvaoíag: U.'s app. should . 
" have an entry assigning év toic to Usener and zoiovuévovg to Reiske 
and showing that the mss. offer Gv to or avtoú and xoroúuevog. Chap. 
27, avT@ tiOnar rò Ó? tOÚTOL AcAdytotat: U.'sapp., in quite a serious 
omission, should have an entry showing that the mss. read atdra@v 
tino: toútols AcAoyío0at, with Reiske supplying both the correc- 
tions and the supplement. Chap. 27, tovtoig óoqavoicg: U.'s app. 
should not report all the mss. as reading ro?vov toic, but should show 
that they divide between this and simply voórwov. Chap. 30, 
qiAoviuíav (dé) nAosro: U.'s app. should have an entry assigning the 
addition to the Aldine exemplar. Chap. 33: the phrase © dvópec 
’AOnvaior occurs three times; for the first of these, U.'s text prints © 
(&vóosc) ’AOnvaior, and his app. shows that Usener made the addi- 
tion, but in the other instances neither his text nor app. gives any 
indication that here also Usener added &vdgec. Chap. 33, àv guotye 
neiOnoGe: U.'s app. should have an entry assigning xeíBnoBe to Sluiter 
and showing that the mss. divide between mi@a@ue@a and re10uelo. 
Chap. 33, yeyevmuévais [xai] où: U.'s app. says of the- deletion, 
seclusi, but this seems mistaken; the passage is part of Dionysius' 
presentation of Lysias' Or. 34, and both the OCT and Budé editions 
of Lysias assign the deletion to Taylor; U. should not claim paternity. 
Chap. 33, à Aaxedayuóvio: xelevovoiv: U.'s app. should have an 
entry showing that the mss. read Aaxedaimoviois, with Stephanus 
making the correction. Chap. 33, xotvóv ee xívÓóvvov ... ÓQO: 
U.'s app. should have an entry assigning the addition to Scheibe and 
recognition of the lacuna to Usener. The above list is not exhaustive 
for Lysias and of course leaves untouched the other essays in U.'s 
volume. i 
One is able to make some useful comparisons of U.’s Thucydides 
with W. K. Pritchett’s translation (and annotation) of the same essay 
(1975). To a considerable extent the two volumes complement one 
another. Pritchett’s translation offers no Greek text but has a wealth 
of admirable annotation (see the appreciative notice by M. McGregor 
in Phoenix 30 [1976] 399f.); U. not only has both translation and text 
but his introduction and the presence of Dionysius’ companion essays 
allow Thucydides to be seen in a larger framework. On the common 
ground of translation, a draw should, I think, be declared. Both pro- 
vide successful versions. U.’s often seems smoother and more re- 
laxed but also sometimes flatter; P.’s is often terser and more forceful 
but also harsher. The following small sampling of differences between 
the two versions will illustrate some of the points at which the 
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. strength of one or the other is relatively clear and also a few of the 
difficulties which all translators of Dionysius face. In the closing 
phrase of chap. 4, Ais Éoro uot noootuíov, iva un Aá0o negi tadta 
xatatoiwas tov Aóyov, U.'s “That much must suffice for my intro- 
duction, so that I may not waste words on this subject however un- 
consciously," while somewhat cumbersome, is more forthcoming 
than P.'s ‘‘But enough of this lest my whole treatise seem to be 
nothing more than an introduction." A more striking instance of the 
same distinction occurs in chap. 7, £v &zaoi yàg àvOgéxoic xai xoivÿ 
xarà tózovc xai xatà ztóAetg idia uvfguat tives EO@CovTO: xow and 

-tdia are obscure, and U. renders without much elegance ''. . . in all 

human societies records were preserved, by common tradition in rural 

areas and in single repositaries [sic] in cities," but P. skirts the words 
entirely, ‘For among all men alike there are preserved some records 
of both national and local traditions.'' Again, at the very beginning of 
chap. 26, óze&augovuévgg dé tho negiyoagpñs néons, U.'s "Thus all 
circuitous structure is entirely removed"' is accurate; P.’s '' Excepting 
the circumlocution” is both elliptical and inaccurate. 

On the other hand, P. scores his share against U. In four passages 

(chaps. 9, 16, 17, 24, and there may be more), U. takes the phrases 


ozo0Éotug ... ÓntopixGc, undepiav ... óntopelav, év abtaic... 
raíg Ontogeiats, THY Ontogeiwy all very similarly: ''rhetorical 
themes," ‘no rhetorical passages," ''even in the rhetorical pas- 


sages," "rhetorical passages." But in each case Dionysius is refer- 
ring specifically to Thucydidean speeches, which "rhetorical" need 
not include; P. has it right: ‘‘oratorical subjects," "no speech,” “in 
his very speeches," ‘‘of his speeches." In chap. 20, in Dionysius’ 
rewriting of Thucydides' proem, just at the point where he skips from 
. Thucydides 1.1 to 1.21 he creates in effect an ungrammatical sentence 
by omitting Thucydides' main verb, as P.'s note very properly points 
out. U. might well have had a similar note; in any event his obscure 
translation offers its own anomalous grammar (I underline the most 
jarring word), “I have preferred not to place my trust in what the 
poets say about them [i.e., past events], embroidering them in exag- 
gerated terms, or by the compositions of chroniclers . . ."' In chap. 32, 
Dionysius is now rewriting Thucydides 3.82.7, charging him with a 
tortuous style, oxoA:mteoa; the contrast Dionysius seeks to bring out 
is between attacking an enemy off his guard (GgóAaxzov) and on his 
guard (Ñ pularrouévo). P. conveys this well; U. spreads confusion by 
failing to express the antithesis at all, “If the right moment presented 
itself to anyone and he perceived that his enemy was off his guard, he 
took revenge with greater pleasure because the victim had trusted him 
than if he had been off his guard.” 

One further, and very noticeable, point of comparison between U. 
and P. involves their translations of technical and critical terminology. 
While it is surely inevitable that translators of the idiosyncratic 
Dionysius should display frequent differences in their respective ren- 
derings of a term or technical phrase, it is somewhat disheartening to 
find that these two careful scholars, without either necessarily being 
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in error, hardly ever use exactly the same words. The whole of the 
technical chaps. 23 and 24 will furnish copious instances for anyone 
who wants to see a concentration of this aspect of the two transla-. 
tions. 

Finally, a small suggestion or rather query. Fairly early in the con- 
cluding chapter of Thucydides, 55, Dionysius gives a statement of 
blanket praise for Demosthenes, ôv áxávrov óņtógwv xoátiOTOV 
yeyevjoda: meL0óueda. The text immediately continues: tattac 
pipeiodas Tag xataoxevde, év aic $ ve Boaydtns xai ý dewvdrys xai 7 
ioyvs...° tag Ó& aivtyuatd@derg xai dvoxatayabytous ... UÑTE 
Gavud ew uñte muetoôa. Dionysius has surely switched, beginning 
at tavracg uiueioOat, from glorification of Demosthenes to a final 
evaluation of Thucydides, with which he continues right to the end of 
the chapter: emulate some things, avoid others. But neither U. nor P. 
indicates at all that between yeyevfoGat netObueba and tatvtas 
tuuetoda: Dionysius has transferred attention from Demosthenes to 
Thucydides, and indeed the received text supplies no real aid in 
recognizing the transfer. I suspect, in Dionysius’ already relatively 
lacunose text, another lacuna, between xreidóueda and raóragc, in 
which the change of subject was made explicit with a phrase like ‘‘But 
as for Thucydides, one should. . . ."' 


MARSH MCCALL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


D. GAGLIARDI, ed. M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis, Liber Septimus. 
Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1975. Pp. xxvi + 123. L.4.500 (Bi- 
blioteca di Studi Superiori, 63) 


This edition will be valuable for students of Lucan who can read 
Italian; this unfortunately will exclude the majority of English- 
speaking readers for whom it would be most useful ——undergraduates 
and graduate students studying Lucan for the first time. They will 
continue to use the Pitt Press edition of Postgate-Dilke, which is un- 
likely to stimulate them to appreciate Lucan's power as an epic poet. 
Gagliardi, in contrast, shows what can be done in the way of a brief 
but appreciative commentary; in the present economic state of 
academic publishing it is too much to hope for a translation into En- 
glish, but a future editor, perhaps for the APA's textbook series, will 
have a useful model in the present edition. Gagliardi's approach to 
Lucan is to be expected from his Lucano Poeta della Libertà (Naples 
1970): he is enthusiastic for the virtues of his author and well ap- 
preciates how essential Libertas is to Lucan's poem and to our under- 
standing of it, as he shows in his admirable note to 1.433: ‘‘il termine é 
adoperato 30 volte nella Pharsalia . . . con una carica positiva intensa, 
per cui il concetto non si banalizza mai in una vuota formula di pro- 
paganda, ma si attesta alla base della concezione politica e morale del 
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poeta, il quale ne coglie di volta in volta gli aspetti diversi... ." His 
commentary is particularly valuable for his frequent insights into the 
spirit of Lucan's poem, illuminating thereby much else about the 
poet's techniques and purpose. There is also much of value in Gag- 
liardi's observations on style and, especially, rhetorical technique, 
although his enthusiasm for Lucan leads him to overlook excesses and 
infelicities that are stumbling-blocks to students unfamiliar with Lu- 
can. The extraordinary passage, for example, on the aftermath of the 
battle (728-819) has many hyperboles and other excesses that invite 
more discussion, if not explanation: one example would be the scene 
of Caesar's battle-field feast (792-94) where it is tantalizing merely to 
inform us ‘‘forse Lucano altera, et pour cause, la verità. Piú nel vero 
sembra App. 2.81, il quale riferisce che Cesare usufrü del pranzo già 
approntato per Pompeo..." On the other hand, the comment on 
1.851: “il verso offre un piccolo saggio di alchimia verbale” may 
offend purists by its unrestrained enthusiasm, but it should provoke 
its readers to appreciate for themselves Lucan's skill with words. 

There is a short introduction, which is most valuable for its firm 
restatement of the case against Marti's interpretation of Pompey as 
the Stoic proficiens. This is followed by a bibliography (mostly post- 
1960): although this cites the full range of recent scholarship, Gag- 
liardi relies heavily in the commentarv on Italian work, and is evi- 
dently less at home with recent German scholarship. The text is ad- 
mittedly conservative and the apparatus criticus is skeletal. Gagliardi 
bases himself on Bourgery's edition (Budé text, 3rd edition, Paris 
1962), largely because it is less venturesome than Housman: the irony 
of this situation is considerable if one considers the terms in which 
Housman reviewed Bourgery in the Classical Review (1927, pp. 189- 
91). Gagliardi, however, is careful to review the scholarship on loci 
vexati (e.g. lines 43, 462). While one may regret the reaction against 
Housman's dictatorial brilliance, his conjectures are given their due 
and the reader is not compelled to rest content with Bourgery. Gag- 
liardi- himself is quite right to give the palm (p. xix) to Fraenkel's 
review of Housman (Gnomon 2, 1926). 

Gagliardi is a stimulating and perceptive editor, and his commen- 
tary is surprisingly comprehensive. It is well printed (there is an un- 
fortunate misprint in the’ title of H. C. Nutting's article, given as 
""The Nero of the Pharsalia’’) yet economically produced. It should be 
welcomed by those who can read it, and one must hope that it will 
inspire others in the English-speaking world to perform a similar ser- 
vice for Rome's most neglected major poet. | 


MARK MORFORD 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Mario Citron, ed. M. Valerii Martialis: Epigrammaton Liber 
Primus. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1975. Pp. xcii + 390. L.7000 
(Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, 61) 


Citroni's 93 page introduction (Problems of chronology, Theme of 
the first book, Ordering of the epigrams, Textual tradition, Bibliogra- 
. phy) is doubtlessly the best discussion of this material since Friedlan- 
der's introduction to his text in 1886. 

The text is that of Lindsay (Oxford 1903, 2nd ed. 1929), as is the 
apparatus, but with many additions by Citroni, who, through mi- 
crofilms, was able to make his own collation. He also prints Ms. liga- 
tures where they may bear on the text (e.g., 1.14.6 he cites tm of the 
Codex Berolinensis where modern editions print tamen, but tantum is 
by no means impossible). 

Citront’s bibliography is excellent and, as his commentary shows, is 
thoroughly used. He apparently, though, did not consult Edwin Post's 
Selected Epigrams of Martial (Oklahoma U. Press 1908, repr. 1967), 
which cites many parallel passages that are consequently missing in 
Citroni's book. The extensive citation of Greek parallels, especially 
from the Palatine Anthology, is the major contribution of this book to 
scholarship of Martial. Poem 102 alone, a couplet, is accompanied by 
twelve references to the Anthology. 

Yet the measure of any book on Martial is how well it handles the 
obscene passages. Here Citroni is preferable to other editions. 1.41 is 
a good example. Post excises line 13 altogether (quod bucca est vetuli 
dicax cinaedi) to spare himself the embarrassment of explaining it. 
Ker' s Loeb translation *'like the witty chaps of an old rascally sodom- 
ite" is so oblique that the entendre escapes the uninitiated. Fried- 
lánder's "wegen bucca ist veilleicht an einen irrumatus zu denken’ is 
satisfactory, but does not name the dard perversion. Citroni sees 
the allusion to fellatio. 

Although he does not gloss over crudity when it occurs, Citroni 
does not cite many parallel passages for cunnus, cunnilingus, mentula 
and the like, a practice followed lavishly for all other poems. One can 
only wonder how he would handle books 7, 11 and 12, which contain 
much more of prurient interest than book 1. 


GEORGE W. HARRISON 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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KLAUS PHILIPP SEIF. Die Claudiusbücher in den Annalen des 
Tacitus. Bonn, Habelt, 1973. Pp. xi + 310. No price stated. 


In the past few years, beginning with Vessey's! study of the satiric 
treatment of Claudius, Annals 11 and 12 have finally received the 
literary attention they deserve. Almost simultaneously, Seif and 
Mehl* published careful readings of these books, and, most recently, 
Dickison? has analyzed the influence of comedy and mime on Tacitus' 
portrait of the emperor. 

S.’s weakest section is the opening discussion of the original scope 
of book 11 and the disposition of books 7-12. He accepts unquestion- 
ingly the hexad theory, apparently unaware of Goodyear's recent 
vigorous attack.* Reckoning the average number of years and pages 
per book, S. argues that the extant book 11 is only one-half the origi- 
nal and proposes A.D. 44 as the opening on the assumption that Dio's 
assessment of these years would be the same as Tacitus’. He ignores 
Tacitus’ frequently subjective use of scale and imposes a modern 
value judgment on the historical import of the material. S. overlooks 
the resulting imbalance— which each person's theory of the dispositio 
seems to create—in books 7-10 which would then onlv cover less 
than seven years (A.D. 37—43). S. proposes as an opening for book 
11 Claudius’ triumph for Britain in which Messalina rides in the 
carpentum, a detail that would underline her fall at the end of the 
book when she rides to meet Claudius in a lowly garden cart. S. 
bolsters this hypothesis with an inapt comparison of the responsion 
between beginning and end of book 12: there Agrippina's rise and 
Claudius' inevitable demise dominate as well as frame the progress 
of the book. S. presents no evidence for a similar dominant role for 
Messalina in book 11. Furthermore, the beginning and end of book 11 
as it. stands form a thematically responsive, independent unit which 
requires no further elaboration. Finally, S. proposes triadic structure 
for books 7-12 by appealing solely to the scale of the Caligula narra- 
tive in Suetonius and Dio whose usefulress in structural matters he 
has discounted a few pages before. 

Aside from these lapses, S. well achieves his goal, an explication of 
Tacitus' artistic use of structure in the portrayal of Claudius. He con- 
cludes that Tacitus, unlike Suetonius or Dio, deepened the contra- 
dictions of Claudius and his rule by juxtaposing them. S. sees the 
crowd's reaction to Nero's funeral oration as a reflection of Tacitus' 
own views (13.3.1): respectful attention to his learning and foreign 
policy; laughter at his providentia and sapientia, a reference to his 
dependence on wives and freedmen. 


. 1D, W.T.C. Vessey, "Thoughts on Tacitus’ Portrayal of Claudius," AJP 
92 (1971) 385-409. 

2 Andreas Mehl, Tacitus über Kaiser Claudius (Munich 1974). 

3 S. K. Dickison, *'Claudius: Saturnalicius Princeps," Latomus 83 (1977) 634-47. 

* F. R. D. Goodyear, Tacitus, Greece and Rome, New Surveys in the 
Classics, 4 (Oxford 1970) 17-18. 
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Although S. points out Tacitus’ frequently tendentious use of 
structure to undercut Claudius’ positive measures, he believes the 
historian treats the emperor fairly in the description of the censor- 
ship and in certain foreign affairs narratives (11.8-10; 12.27-30). S. 
never addresses the question of parody and satire in the unusually 
large number of digressions in these books. Do they mock Claudius’ 
fatuous antiquarianism, as Syme and Vessey have argued, or do they 
merely reflect the emperor and the historian’s own interests? 

S. further overlooks Tacitus’ omission or very brief mention of 
constructive measures such as the completion of the aqueduct, drain- 
ing of the Fucine lake and the emperor’s concern for the grain supply. 
S.'s work is vitiated here as elsewhere by the limited scope of his 
research. Apparently he is unfamiliar with Ryberg's? basic remarks 
on Tacitus’ portrayal of Claudius and he makes minimal use of Syme, 
Walker and Koestermann. 

S. analyzes particularly astutely the construction of the narrative 
of individual years in book 12 and the way in which long foreign 
affairs sections reflect unfavorably on Claudius. The accounts of 
events in Britain (12.31-40) and Armenia (12.44-51) are carried beyond 
the annalistic framework to end with a Roman reversal. 

In general S. brings out the relation of an individual scene or event 
to its immediate context and that of the two books as a whole. He 
does not attempt to integrate the themes of the Claudius books with 
the rest of the Annals though he does point out Claudius’ self- 
conscious, often comic emulation of Augustus. 

On the whole, S.'s judicious and cautious analysis should be most 
useful to students of Tacitus. His work, along with Mehl’s, will facili- 
tate a renewed appreciation of the rich and elegant design of Annals 
11 and 12. 


ELIZABETH KEITEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA - 
SANTA BARBARA 


`I. S. Ryberg, "Tacitus! Art of Innuendo,” TAPA 73 (1942) 404 n. 83. 


JOHN R. Erus. Philip II and Macedonian Imperialism. London, 
Thames and Hudson, 1976. Pp. 312. $19.95 (Aspects of Greek 
and Roman life) 


This book is the first comprehensive treatment of Philip II of Mace- 
don to appear in English since the publication of D. G. Hogarth's 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon in 1897. In the meantime, our 
knowledge of the ancient Macedonians has been greatly increased, 
especially by the excavations at Vergina, Derveni, Stavropolis and 
other sites mostly in the 1960's and 70's. The contents of the tombs 
show that the Macedonians in the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. were 
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superb craftsmen in metalwork and warriors skilled in the use of a 
variety of weapons. Since Ellis knows thoroughly the ancient evi- 
dence and the work of other scholars, he has made a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Macedonian history. His chief purpose 
is announced in the preface (7): ‘The fourth century B.C. needs its 
Macedonian viewpoint. What the present work attempts to do... 
is to evaluate Macedonia’s own needs and interests, so far as they 
may be recovered, and the consequent internal constraints acting 
upon her domestic and especially foreign policies ...' Ellis’ success 
in this aim is the book’s greatest strength; only occasionally does 
his appreciation of the Macedonian viewpoint falter. Unfortunately, 
he is unable to understand the Athenian position, and his bias 
against Demosthenes is painfully patent. He ignores Philip's sub- 
version of democratic governments and his support af oligarchies. 
The Athenians had good reasons to distrust Philip and to take 
measures to enable themselves to defeat him if necessary. Moreover, 
Ellis occasionally relies too much on the work of other scholars 
without sufficient critical examination of their use of the ancient 
texts, and he himself is too ready to dismiss ancient testimony if it 
conflicts with his own views. 

In chapter one, Ellis correctly describes the Macedonian king as 
primus inter pares, his power depending on his auctoritas (24). With 
regard to the relationship of the Macedonian kings and the rulers of 
Upper Macedonia, Ellis points out that control of these rulers was 
necessary for the security and prosperity of Lower Macedonia (36- 
40). Referring to Aymard's article (REA 56 [1954] 15-36) without 
discussion, Ellis (43-44) has Alexander II retain his throne with 
Theban support by sending his younger brother Philip as hostage to 
Thebes, only to be returned a year later under the usurper Ptolemy of 
Alorus. But Aeschines (2.26-29), the most contemporary account, 
shows that Philip was not sent to Thebes until after the death of . 
Alexander II. Aeschines' inaccurate vignette in which Eurydice 
places a teen-aged Philip on the knees of Iphicrates should not dis- 
credit the general facts of the account; it is still, surely, to be pre- 
ferred to Justin. In spite of Ellis' claims, there can be no question 
that Philip was influenced by Theban military tactics. From the age of 
fourteen to seventeen, he resided at the house of Pammenes and had 
frequent contact with Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Indeed, Philip's 
use of cavalry as an assault force against the flanks of infantry in 
358 demonstrates the influence of these two commanders (see M. M. 
Markle, AJA 82 [1978] 483-97). 

In chapter two, ‘‘The Athenian Alignment," Ellis concludes his 
section on the army with the accurate observation: ‘‘The Greek army, 
with its heavy, cumbersome line of hoplites, was no match for the 


variety of tactics open to Philip and his successors, .. .’’(56). The 
author is, however, weak on the details of weaponry. He iden- 
tifies (56) the ‘‘main weapon" of the cavalryman as “ʻa .. . stabbing 


spear of cornel wood perhaps two metres long'” and cities (n.63) 
Arrian 1.15.5, Diodorus 17.60.2 and the Alexander-mosaic to 
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support his statement. Arrian (1.16.1) describes the Macedonian 
horsemen with their cornel wood lances striking Persian horses and 
riders in the faces. Such lances (&vorá) would have equalled about 
4.5 m. in length, such as the one carried by Alexander in the mosaic. 
Second, Diodorus does not describe ‘‘a stabbing spear" but writes 
that ‘Alexander threw a javelin at Darius . . .'' Ellis also wrongly in- 
cludes *'a smallish shield” as part of the armor of the Macedonian 
cavalryman. Against Plutarch's aside remark that ''Alexander was 
conspicuous by his small shield . . .’’(Alex. 16), Arrian's account of 
the same incident, Alexander's conflict with Rhoesaces at Granicus, 
though it mentions Alexander's helmet, indicates nothing about a 
shield (1.15.7); Plutarch, listing the arms and armor of Alexander at 
Gaugamela, does not include a shield (Alex. 32); finally, both the 
Alexander Mosaic and the Alexander Sarcophagus represent Mace- 
donian cavalry without shields. 

Ellis accurately evaluates, as he has promised, ‘‘Macedonia’s own 
needs and interests” in a masterful account of why Philip abandoned 
his Athenian alignment and attacked Amphipolis (64-65): ‘‘... the 
outbreak of the Social War drastically altered things. ... its initial 
impact was to deprive him (Philip) of his most effective counter to 
Olynthian interests." This analysis contributes to our understanding 
of the complex early 350's which are rendered all but impenetrable 
by Demosthenes’ tó Govdotuevdy not’ àxóognrov éxeivo and his later 
and frequently repeated litany of Philip's victories. Ellis, thus, 
usefully corrects all those historians who have been misled by the 
Athenian orator into believing that from the beginning Philip intended 
only “‘to increase his power progressively, step by step, until he stood 
at the head of the Greek world.” 

Chapter-three is concerned with the period of what Ellis appropri- 
ately calls Philip's ‘‘Chalcidian alignment," 357—351, which was 
actually terminated by his attack on Olynthus in 349. Ellis' discussion 
of Philip's reasons for attacking Olynthus (93-94) is judicious but 
not sufficiently penetrating. He argues rightly that Philip ‘‘hoped for a 
political solution to the problem of the Chalcidian realignment” till 
the very end. Ellis (81) is wrong, however, to discount Demosthenes' 
claim that the Olynthians could foresee the danger to themselves of 
the growth of Macedonian power (Dem. 23.107-9). Macedon had in 
the past increased her territory at Chalcidian expense: Surely, it was 
for this reason, not because of Philip's defeat by Onomarchus in 353 
(the effect of which is much exaggerated by Ellis [80 —81]), that the 
Olynthians began making overtures to the Athenians. In this case, 
Philip, seeking to secure the Macedonians from a serious external 
threat, had a good reason for attacking them. | 

In chapter four, '“Towards a Greek Settlement," Ellis treats the 
Peace of Philocrates. His interpretation of Philip’s aims and strategy 
with regard to the peace and alliance with Athens and of Demosthe- 
nes’ role in frustrating his intentions corresponds closely with my 
own treatment of this subject both in my doctoral dissertation (M. M. 
Markle, III, The Peace of Philocrates, diss. Princeton, 1967) and in 
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an article (‘‘The Strategy of Philip in 346 B.C.," CQ n.s. 24 [1974] 
253-68), but Ellis is wrong to condemn Demosthenes for his policy 
with regard to the peace. His bias against Demosthenes emerges 
clearly. Though elsewhere he admits that the orator saw the impor- 
tance of an Athenian alliance with Thebes (117-19), he implies that he 
did not. Ellis writes (101): ‘‘First, Macedonia was vulnerable by land 
rather than by sea; Demosthenes might proclaim the desirability of 
assigning the Athenian fleet to ratds on the Macedonian coast, but he 
probably misled few of those who heard him. However, what did con- 
stitute a most serious threat to Macedonia was the possibility of a 
combination of both Athens and Thebes.’’ As Ellis himself well 
knows, the Athenian orator was among the few Athenian leaders 
who, unlike Aeschines, Philocrates and their adherants, saw the para- 
mount importance of an Athenian alliance with Thebes. Again, Ellis 
is inconsistent in condemning Demosthenes for the action by which 
he prevented the Athenians from joining Philip in an attack on the 
Thebans. With regard to the sacrifice of the Phocians which was the 
consequence of Demosthenes' efforts to save the Thebans, Ellis 
writes (122): "Demosthenes . . . stands indicted in perpetuity for his 
actions." This will not do. The Athenian leader should not be 
faulted for acting in the best interests of Athens whose only chance 
of opposing Philip successfully depended on an alliance with a power- 
ful Thebes. | 
Chapter five, ':346—342, The Uneasy Peace,” misrepresents both 
the actions and the aims of Philip during the year 344/3. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that Philip proposed to the Athenians through 
his ambassador Python to extend ''the bilateral peace (of Philocrates) 
into a multilateral arrangement opened to all who wished to partici- 
pate" (144). How does Ellis know that ‘With this in mind Philip 
wished the Athenians to propose whatever amendments to the Peace 
of Philocrates they felt were desirable.’’? There-is not the slightest 
hint in any source that Python brought any specific proposal from 
Philip to be considered by the Athenians as an amendment to the 
peace treaty, but instead, it is repeatedly stated (Ps.-Dem. 7.18, 22, 
26) that Philip granted to the Athenians the right to amend the peace 
and awaited proposals from them to which he would give careful 
consideration. As for the proposal which Ellis, following Cawkwell 
(CQ[1963]125), claims was brought by Python from Philip, i.e. the 
offer of a Common Peace, it is stated (Ps.-Dem. 7.30-32) that the 
Athenians made this proposal and that Philip in his letter agreed to 
this amendment proposed by the Athenians! That the Athenians were 
not sincere in making this offer to Philip is proved by the fact 
that.they combined it with an amendment which, in spite of Ellis 
(145), they knew would be utterly unacceptable. They proposed that 
the provision of the peace that '“each party should hold what territory it 
held at the time of the peace’’ be amended to ‘‘each party should hold 
its own territory," thereby re-opening the Athenian claims to Am- 
phipolis. That this amendment passed indicates that Philip had lost 
much of the support which he had previously enjoyed in Athens. 
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Ellis (148) takes note of this shift in public opinion, but uncon- 
vincingly attributes it to the beginning of reparation payments by the 
Phocians. But the delay, surely, was an equitable part of Philip’s 
agreement with the Phocians three years before, to allow them to 
: recover somewhat from the war before begining repayments to the 
god. It was fully expected and desired by all parties, except pos- 
sibly the Phocians, that repayments eventually be made. Instead, Philip 
had angered the Athenians by his subversion of the democracy at 
Elis, his attempts to replace the democracy at Megara with an 
oligarchy of hts own supporters, and by his introduction of mer- 
cenaries into Porthmus, a port of Euboea, which threatened the coast 
of Attica. The Athenians had begun to feel surrounded and rightly 
no longer trusted Philip. Ellis fails to appreciate the extent to which 
Philip attained his ends by enlisting oligarchic support in the Greek 
cities. 

Chapter seven, **340--337, The Second Greek Settlement” begins 
with the Athenian relief of Byzantion and ends with Philip’s founda- 
tion of the League of Corinth. Ellis (192) takes Demosthenes to task 
for conceding to the Thebans the supreme command by land with 
the obligation to pay only one-third of the costs, as if he could 
have done so without the authority of the Athenian Assembly, More- 
over, Ellis fails to point out the justification of such concessions. 
Unity of command was essential to the success of the allied Greek 
effort against Philip, and, since most of the actual fighting was to take 
place in Boeotia, the Thebans were likely to bear much more than 
one-third of the actual cost! Ellis also underrates the number of 
Hellenic allies who fought against Philip. With no good reason he 
dismisses the testimony of Pausanias that Athens and Thebes 
restored Phocis before the battle of Chaeronea and argues that 
Philip did this and that the Phocians fought on his side at Chaeronea 
(194-96). Actually, Phocis, oppressed by the reparation payments re- 
quired by Philip in his settlement of the Sacred War and deprived 
by him of their votes in the Amphictyonic Council, hated the Mace- 
donians and fought against them both at Chaeronea and again in the 
Lamian War (Paus. 10.3.4). | 

I am in full agreement with Ellis’ concluding words of his final 
chapter (234): ‘‘In military terms, ... Greece was only incidental 
to Philip’s longer-term aims. His ambitions lay in two directions, 
south and east. Towards the former he turned for security and coali- 
tion, but for a continuing source of military objectives and wealth 
he turned towards Asia.” 


MINOR M. MARKLE, III 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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HANS-JOACHIM GEHRKE. Phokion: Studien zur Erfassung seiner 
historischen Gestalt. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1976. Pp. viii + 252. 
DM 53.00 (Zetemata, Heft 64) 


Phocion is perhaps the most obscure of Plutarch’s heroes. Por- 
traits depict him as the paradigm of political morality, a politician 
above corruption, whose very lifestyle is that of a virtuous philosopher. 
This traditional view, popular in the eighteenth century, has not 
been critically examined so far; Gehrke’s monograph tells us how 
this stereotype portrait originated and leads to a reappraisal. 
. The first section, ‘‘Main Features of Phocion’s Political Biog- 

raphy," examines Phocion as a general and a politician. Also includ- : 
ed are discussions of Callistratus and Eubulus and the Macedonian 
domination of Athens through Phocion's death in 318 B.C. Sec- 
tion two, ‘‘Phocion in his Apothegms,'” analyzes in detail the sixty- 
two apophthegmata found in Plutarch's Phocion, especially their 
authenticity and transmission. The final section, ‘‘Phocion as a 
Political Figure. Posterity and Historical Reality," studies the inter- 
pretations of Phocion from ancient to modern times. Several appen- 
dices, including discussions of the chronology of Phocion's Cypriote 
expedition (dated to ca. 344/3 B.C.) and the sources of Plutarch's 
Phocion, conclude the study. 

Gehrke's discussion of Phocion's military and political career is 
convincing in several details. But he.is still too bound by the bias 
of the sources and considers Phocion too exclusively as a politician. 
He reiterates that Phocion was not especially gifted or distinguished 
militarily despite his many elections to the strategia and an incom- 
plete historical tradition concerning Phocion's military career. Ac- 
cordingly Gehrke asserts that Phocion was a political general (6, 
14-15, 34-35, 38) and inferior to the great Athenian generals such as 
Chabrias, Timotheus, and Iphicrates (2, 14, 38). 

The evidence of Phocion's military ability is stronger than Gehrke 
thinks. The fact that the Carian dynast Idrieus hired Phocion for 
service on Cyprus when Greek generals were in ample supply testifies 
to his competence. Gehrke (38-39) argues that Phocion was hired 
because the military abilities of the Cypriote prince Euagoras were 
"nicht allzu gut." But if Phocion was as incompetent as Gehrke - 
suggests, how could he help Euagoras? Gehrke glosses over this 
quickly, arguing that Phocion was not on Cyprus for very long. 
But this explanation also ignores evidence of Phocion's military 
skills. Phocion used stratagems of delay in battle and practiced the 
construction of fortified camps, both of which indicate a solid military 
background. 

A detailed analysis of the anecdotes in Plutarch's Phocion follows 
the discussion of Phocion's public career. Anecdotes played an im- 
portant part in the development of biography, and Gehrke investi- 
gates the origin of the anecdotes in the Phocion. By comparing the 
anecdotes as they are found in different places, e.g., the Phocion, 
Stobaeus, Aelian, and Nepos, he concludes that Plutarch did not 
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rely solely on preexisting collections of anecdotes. Instead Plutarch - 
supplemented this material with that drawn from historiographical 
sources and possibly even an earlier biography of Phocion (125-35). 
The analysis of these anecdotes attributed to Phocion is a notable 
contribution to both the elucidation of Phocion's character and the 
form and transmission of apophthegmata in antiquity. The number 
of these precludes individual discussion, but among Gehrke's con- 
clusions is that concerning Phocion's alleged poverty. He rejects 
(143-46) the authenticity of Phocion's refusals of gifts from Alexander, 
Antipater, and Philip. But this conclusion ignores evidence (Plut. 
Phoc. 17.9) that Phocion was a Macedonian xenos, a distinction 
comparable to proxenos, which rationally accounts for the gifts 
offered him. 
Gehrke's discussion of the literary traditions surrounding Phocion, 
especially the ancient tradition, is also of special value (180-98). . 
He points out, rightly it seems (188, 198), that Phocion was perceived 
. in the ancient world as the philosopher in politics. This interpretation 
is reflected in the descriptions of Phocion recorded by Duris of 
Samos, Musonius, as well as the Peripatetics (190-98). He argues 
cogently that the descriptions of a barefoot and tattered Phocion who 
draws his own bath water is a caricature modelled on various philos- 
ophers such as Socrates. But this view of Phocion may have some 
substance. Phocion was highly regarded by his contemporaries for his 
dikaiosyne and chrestotes, the former being the virtue stressed by 
Phocion's mentor Plato. Public display of such virtues certainly 
influenced this perception of Phocion as the philosopher in politics. 
Gehrke suggests that Plutarch used both historiographical and Per- 
ipatetic sources for Phocion's portrait (135, 195-97). Yet he eschews 
any real effort to identify the sources of Plutarch's Phocion. This 
should be a fundamental part of his work, especially in view of the 
subtitle, but he devotes only a three and half page appendix to this 
problem. An examination of Plutarch's sources seems essential, par- 
ticularly since Plutarch's statements can be seldom checked by infor- 
mation from other sources. Several sections of narrative (e.g., Phoci- 
on at Tamynae in 348 B.C. and his downfall and death in 318 B.C.) . 
suggest reliable sources. Gehrke pays little attention to the sources of 
Nepos' Phocion and its relationship to Plutarch's Phocion. Both 
biographies stress a relatively short portion of Phocion's career; in 
Plutarch it is the period after Chaeronea and in Nepos that after the 
Lamian War.! 


LAWRENCE A. TRITLE 
LOYOLA MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY 


1 A few oversights may be noted. On p. 51 Gehrke refers to Phocion's 
colleague in the Byzantine expedition of 340 B.C. as Kephisodotos. Yet the 
inscriptions cited for this reference (IG II^ 1628, 1629) indicate that Cephiso- 
phon accompanied Phocion. Gehrke's monograph may have been in press 
when a bouleutic list of 336/5 B.C. appeared attesting a bouleutes named 
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GÉZA ALFOLDY. Rómische Sozialgeschichte. Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1975. Pp. xi + 239. DM 32.00 (Wissenschaftliche 
Paperbacks: Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 8) 


Rómische Sozialgeschichte should be assessed on its own terms, 
as a students' introduction to the most important problems of the 
subject (IX). A good up-to-date survev of Roman social history, 
ranging from the Republic to the Late Empire, would be very wel- 
come and perhaps worth translating. This book, unfortunately, 
though it is excellent in some respects, does not fulfill all the hopes 
its title may create. 

Alfóldy describes his notion of social history at the outset (x): it 
is the history of social stratification and structure. There is little in 
this book about the family, about citizenship, aboüt cultural assimila- 
tion; and nothing about such topics as life expectancy, housing con- 
ditions, the status and behavior of women (in a footnote this subject 
is pushed aside with a reference to Balsdon [198 n. 12]), nuptiality, 
dowries, literacy, unemployment (it existed: compare now J. Garraty, 
Unemployment in History [New York 1978]). The author somewhat . 
aggravates this deficiency by suggesting that his narrow conception 
of the subject matter will suffice as a ‘heuristic model’ (read 'inade- 
quate substitute') until something better 1s offered. This is a tempting 
challenge, but ultimately it is an absurd one. The only question is 
why it is considered respectable, in some places, to write about social 
history without considering the historiographical developments that 
have occurred since the distant days of Lucien Febvre. As for the 
neglected topics listed above, most of them have been usefully dis-: 
cussed by modern scholars—sometimes in works which Alfóldy 
mentions in his footnotes—as have many other topics which the ideal 
Rómische Sozialgeschichte would cover. 

Even within his self-imposed limits, the author has obviously set 
himself a formidable task. To some of its difficulties he responds very 
well. The balance between Rome and the provinces is nicely main- 
tained: thus he succeeds in introducing information about Pannonia, 
Mauretania, Cappadocia, without allowing it to obscure general 
trends. We are told less about Egypt and about the other eastern 
provinces than some would like, but we are compensated by many 
interesting details derived from the author's. studies concerning the 
Danube provinces; his Noricum (London 1974) was of course an 
outstanding contribution to the history of the Roman Empire. Another 
great merit of this book is that unlike some of the older works it pays 
an adequate amount of attention to the countryside, at least in so far 
as it can be known from literary sources and inscriptions. 


Phocion representing the demes Potamioi of the tribe Leontis (see B. D. 
Meritt and J. S. Traill [ed.], The Athenian Agora, XV, Inscriptions: The 
Athenian Councillors [Princeton 1974] 42). This inscription may well provide 
evidence for Phocion's long sought demotic and illuminate an entirely new 
perspective of his public career. 
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The book is organized into seven chronological chapters, divided 
roughly at 400 B.C., 200 B.C., 140 B.C., 30 B.C., A.D. 161, A.D. 284. 
The imperial sections are clear and factually accurate. If a subsidiary 
problem or an interesting exception is passed over, if here and there 
a source is driven a little hard (Alfóldy shares [123-24] the common 
willingness to believe in a widespread improvement in the treatment 
of slaves in the period from Augustus to Hadrian ...), that is un- 
avoidable. 

The republican sections are another matter. The author is as en- 
titled as anyone else to his speculations about early Roman history, 
but when we reach the middle Republic we are on more solid ground. 
We know, for example, that nobiles were not 'senators who had held 
the consulship' (29). We ought not to believe that in the third century 
prisoners-of-war were 'often' not enslaved (or that M. Atilius Regulus 
had only a single slave because Valerius Maximus says so—this is 
part of one of the tritest topói about the old aristocrats) (35). Some 
inexact remarks on the equites (38), on novi homines (40), and on the 
wealth of L. Aemilius Paullus (41) lead up to an exaggeration of the 
amount of social mobility in the second century (52-53) and an account 
of the Gracchan crises which overstates the immediate threat to the 
social structure (54-57). What follows on the late Republic is also 
disappointing. The emphasis is all on the period 133—70 at the 
expense of the 'last generation,' and Italy gets short shrift (as else- 
where in the book). Even the author's grip on the basic terminology 
he uses is unsteady: the optimates and populares are up to their old 
tricks as large groups continually vying for power. Not surprisingly 
many of the main questions about the social order in the late Republic 
fail to get satisfactory answers. 

Running through this book is the familiar thesis that Roman society 
contained no classes, but only orders (Stdnde, Schichten), essentially 
because 'a social class arises on the basis of its members' common 
relationship to economic production,’ this being a phenomenon sup- 
posedly absent from the Roman world (130f., and see also the author's 
‘Die römische Gesellschaft — Struktur und Eigenart, Das Gymnasium 
&3 [1976] 1-25). The word ‘class’ is intentionally avoided throughout 
the work. Several powerful defences of this point of view have been 
offered in recent years; it seems to satisfy some of the best minds 
in the field. But it would be interesting to read a discussion of the 
problem which examined thoroughly (a) the actual usage of informed 
historians, (b) the usefulness for Roman history of various concepts 
of class, and (c) the applicability to the Roman world of the alternative 
apparatus of concepts, ‘stratification,’ ‘dimensions’ and so on, which 
Alfóldy and some others have taken over (with varying degrees of 
self-awareness) from American sociology. This apparatus, which of 
course has its own intellectual ramifications, is well adapted to the 
analysis of a pluralistic modern society; whether it suits the Roman 
Empire is another question. 

Alféldy will easily be pardoned for skirting this issue in a textbook. 
But a final word must be said against the 'pyramid' (to me it looks 
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like a triangle) with which he illustrates his view of Roman social 
structure in the early Empire (131). It would probably have been 
better to dispense with this visual aid, since it succeeds in implying 
among other things that there were perhaps a hundred times more 
equites than ever really existed, and that it made no serious difference 
whether you were slave, freedman or free. 


WILLIAM V. HARRIS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BARBEL KRAMER AND ROBERT HÚBNER, edd. Kólner Papyri (P. 
Kóln) I. Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1976. Pp. 202, 7 pls. 
(Abhandlungen der Rheinisch-Westfalischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Papyrologica Coloniensia, 7) 


With P. Köln I —for so this volume is to be known-—begins system- 
atic publication of the Cologne papyri.* It is a volume of the familiar 
mixed kind, with texts ranging from Homer to the sale of a pregnant 
cow (by a son of Atreus); and it has the familiar effect, leaving the 
appetite frustratedly whetted. The work of preparing the texts for 
publication is divided between Bárbel Kramer and Robert Hübner, 
according to the conventional distinction between ‘literary’ and 
‘documentary’ texts respectively. 

With the exception of a group of Homer manuscripts, the literary 
texts have nearly all been published before,. piecemeal in the 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphix. The editing of them here 
is mainly a matter of excerpting and abridging the first editors' com- 
ments, and it has to be said that whatever justification there may be 
for the republication of these texts is compromised by the somewhat 
perfunctory and occasionally inept way in which this re-editing has 
been carried out. The transcripts are generally reliable, sc far as they 
can be checked, but for commentary recourse had better be had to the 
original publications; the photographs are to be found there too. It 
was sensible to give bibliography at the head of each item—though 
gratitude will be only grudgingly accorded a reference to '*C. Austin, 
Nova fragmenta Euripidea, Kl. Texte 187, Berlin 1968, App. II 4a (p. 
89)," when all one finds there is the bare and long outdated notice 
““editurus est L. Koenen.” 


! So the preface. Remaining outside P. Kóln, presumably, will be the Co- 
logne papyri published in the Papyrologische Texte und Abhanalungen series 
(mostly Didymus the Blind) and in previous volumes of the Papyrologica 
Coloniensia series (e.g. in the Petaus archive, vol. 4). It is not clear whether 
all the Cologne texts previously published in the Zeitschrift für Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik are to be republished in P. Kóln, but that appears to be the 
intention. $ 
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No. I, the hypothesis of Euripides’ Auge, is another remnant of the 
sylloga argumentorum which I have attributed to Dicaearchus (GRBS 
16 (1975) 151-56). The two pieces conveniently brought together 
under no. 2 are overconfidently ascribed to ‘‘Kritias (2), Peirithoos.”’ 
Certainly the language and style are not Euripides’, but it is hard to 
believe they are Critias' either: the play could be Hellenistic. No. 10 is 
a fragment of the Greek translation of Augustus’ funeral oration for 
Agrippa, rather oddly given a home among the literary texts. It is 
somewhat fatuous to date the script ‘‘etwa 1.Jh. v.Chr.," when we 
know Augustus wrote the speech in 12 B.C. Both the introduction and 
the Latin back-translation of this important text are regrettably man- 
gled. 

Ancient manuscripts of extant literary works can lead to textual 
improvement either directly, by offering new true readings, or indi- 
rectly, by bettering our knowledge of the transmission. No. 15, a 2nd- 
cent. ms. of the de Corona, does both. It shows consistent agreement 
with the AFY branch of the tradition against S, in error, as I believe: 
evidence that the longer text had some sort of discrete existence in 
antiquity. (On the Demosthenes transmission see Liverpool Classical 
Monthly 1 (1976) 9-10.) As to its unique readings: when an editor says 
of éyéyoanto at 9.1 (édiwxe codd.) that it is "perhaps" the right 
reading, he is only showing proper caution, even if utrum in alterum 
- in fact removes all doubt; but to say that in failing to offer the codd.’ s 
«ai mexoditevpévoy after vOv zexoayuévov at 11.3 the papyrus text 
is "fehlerhaft verkürzt” is not cautious but rash. No papyrologist can 
ever be a conservative critic, but even papyrologists have difficulty in 
shaking off the prejudice that operates in favor of the received text. 

When the text of one manuscript has been compared with that of 
another, we effectively get two for the price of one. No. 17, a collated 
Ist-cent. ms. ofthe de Falsa Leg., unsurprisingly shows that the word - 
order was even more fluid in antiquity than the medieval mss: indi- 
cate; the variations signalled in the papyrus receive due comment, but 
not the equally important facts that the first exemplar was without uot 
after ovv#eeoxe tadta at 202.1 and without ed before parenthetic 0/6’ 
óti at 206.3. Interpolation being likelier than excision or scribal omis- 
sion, we probably have here two textual improvements (admittedly 
trivial, but that 1s itself significant, being symptomatic of the relatively 
settled condition of the text) which receive no editorial notice. 

A Ist-cent. ms. of Apollonius’ Argonautica, no. 12, is extensively 
glossed: this bears on the history of the transmission of scholia. A 4th- 
cent. fragment of the Lysistrata, no. 14, seemingly combines an abridged 
with a full version of vv. 187-99; the surviving text has the order 182- 
87, 197, 199, 198, 188 ( 183" is a misprint; there.are several such). We 
should not be too sure that the dislocation is other than accidental, 
however: the scribe may have omitted 198 by homoearchon (198 init. 
pev, 199 init. peg; cf. inversion of Eur. Hipp. 278f. in P.Oxy. XLIV 
3152) and on picking up this smaller error noticed his larger one. 

Nos. 20-45 are Homer manuscripts, preliminarily prepared by A. 
Henrichs. Though none is earlier than the first century B.C., they are 
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. not devoid of interest. The Homeric text was less stable in the post- 
Ptolemaic period than is sometimes made out; there are several read- 
ings here which are not represented at all in our medieval mss. One 
reprehensible feature of the editing may be picked out: an editor has 
no business printing xoeraow (v), when Zenodotus read xoeíooc; nor 
a{v }ôpornra; nor uor (ejerne. No. 27 does not omit 11.6.248-50 (so 
ed., wrongly restoring) but dittographically repeats 247 after 250. No. 
37, attributed to the late first century (unfortunately no photographs 
of any of the literary pieces are provided), has critical signs almost 
- identically with Venetus A. 

A remnant of a Sth-cent. papyrus codex of Ciceronian speeches, 
no. 49, is from the same book as the pro Caelio papyrus, P.Oxy.X 
1251. Again its textual contribution is underrated. E.g. at de imp. Cn. 
Pomp. 68 (P.Col.inv.2554—9) vehementiusque (vehementissimeque 
rell.) is surely right. Incidentally, R. G. Austin fell prey to a fallacy 
that claims many victims when he said with regard to this papyrus, 
“the two traditions of X and P ... had already undergone a fusion” 
(Pro Caelio ed. 3, xx). On the contrary, the two traditions had not yet 
emerged distinct. | 

Nos. 50-57 are the documents, of various provenance and date. 
These are (with one small exception) new, and they are admirably 
edited; there are good plates of all of them. Hübner's elucidations of 
both the immediate and the wider significance of his texts are excel- 
lent. From land acquisition at Pathyris in 99 B.C.—two.accessions to 
the Petearsemtheus archive—we are transported to third-century An- 
tinoopolis, where a roof is being built for the stoa of a round (! 
atgoyyvAaioc) gymnasium. It is to be gilded, and no. 52 is a pair of 
bids for the gilding work. Each bid, afgects, is for half the work, and 
is identical in its terms: virtually contracts, then. Curiously (though 
Hübner makes no comment on this) which half is to be done by which 
contractor is not specified: the goldsmi:hs were left free to settle this 
between themselves? Hübner assumes renovation of the existing 
gymnasium, but it could perhaps be a new gymnasium altogether, a 
sign of the city's expansion; there is no 2x xawñc vel sim. with 
xataoxevacouévov in 9=56 (for which incidentally ‘‘errichteten”” is a 
mistranslation: construction is still in progress, as the attendant én’ 
áyabois also indicates; cf. no. 53 intro., p. 153). 

Since this is the first of a series:— Dates would be welcome in the 
table of contents, as indeed would a more rational disposition of the 
contents themselves; it would be useful too if new words—of which 
there are several—were asterisked in the index. While I have no idea 
how widely shared is my aversion to line-numbering by fours rather 
than by fives, I have little doubt that most readers would gladly give 
up the plates of near-blank backs of documents for plates of the 
palaeographically more interesting of the previously unpublished 
literary pieces. And to pick one of the nits that infest the literary part 
of this volume: what is a notation like ‘‘xgotéooi:o codd. fere omnes: 
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agotégov codd. nonnulli" meant to mean? Practically everyone . - 
knows Latin, but a good many don’t? 


M. W. HASLAM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 


ROGER S. BAGNALL. The Florida Ostraka: Documents from the 
Roman Army in Upper Egypt. Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 1976; Pp. viii + 75; 16 plates. $8.00 (Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Monograph, 7) 


These quite exceptional ostraca are fortunate in their editor. He has 
studied them with skillful care and has provided significant contexts. 
The collection, now at Florida State University, had been acquired 
around the beginning of the century. Its purchaser left a slip ‘‘indicat- 
ing the provenance as Edfu’’ (1). Whether it was bought there or 
whether a dealer gave this name is not known. Of the 31 pieces, B. 
regards all but three as a group ‘‘concerning a unit of the Roman army 
and the affairs of its members.’’ Some are official documents: a grant 
of furlough (No. 1), brief letters containing orders or information 
(Nos. 2-13), and three Latin fragments written in practised hands 
(Nos. 29-31). Nos. 14-23 are private letters, in most of which a soldier 
is named or implied. Two lists of names, one recording civilian watch- 
tower guards, appear to be connected with the detachment (Nos. 24 
and 25). No. 14 is an interesting but perplexing letter, essentially an 
urgent offer by a certain Maximos to perform the delivery of a child. 
In No. 17 a wife reports domestic matters to her husband and urges 
him to come to her. She and the woman addressed in No. 14 may be 
soldiers’ **“wives,”” as B. suggests. But the ostraca are not parts of an 
archive, in the sense of closely related documents carefully collected 
to be preserved for an indefinite period. 

In addition to full annotation, B. provides a searching introduction 
of 39 pages: discussions of the date (ca. 130—70), nomenclature, the 
unit concerned, relations with civilians, the garrison's activities, and 
the Red Sea trade. Those devoted to the last two topics are especially 
illuminating and vivid. Anyone interested in the Roman East should 
find them rewarding. 

Some points deserve comment or emphasis. B. identifies the unit, 
which is never named, as the cohors I Aug. praet. Lusitanorum 
equitata. The slip naming Edfu is the decisive reason; the cohort's 
station in the mid-second century was across the river. Auxiliary 
cavalrymen are found in 10 or 11 ostraca, all but one in official docu- 
ments. Two other letters are addressed to men who had horses. A 
third mentions fodder. But not one pedes appears. On internal evi- 
dence alone one would suggest an ala, in this period the ala Vocon- 
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tiorum at Coptos, rather than a unit in which equites were only a 
quarter of its strength. Whatever the unit may be, it should be stressed 
that the outpost, in the valley and not the desert it seems, was quite 
small. The unit's prefect dealt with it through an intermediary, a de- . 
curion (No. 5). A decurion regularly sent down instructions to it. As a 
rule such an officer commanded ca. 30 equites (a turma). The curator, 
his subordinate here, perhaps had 10 men or less, not counting the 
civilians at his disposal. The military documents published here circu- 
lated within the turma or its equivalent, which is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the use of ostraca and Greek. For ostraca cf. the 132 from the 
legionary station at Bu Njem (Tripolitania, third century), roughly a 
centuria in size; see REL 51 (1973) 281-86. Finally, in No. 30 the 
closing formula is in a second hand, presumably the signature of a 
decurion. 


J. F. GILLIAM 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ÁDVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


COLIN M. KRAAY. Archaic and Classical Greek Coins. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1976. Pp. xxvi + 390, 64 Plates. 
$65.00 (The Library of Numismatics) 


Colin Kraay, Keeper of the Herberdzn Coin Room at Oxford, has 
provided us with a much needed, up-to-date Handbuch of Greek 
Coinage. In this descriptive, critical and historical catalogue, Kraay 
acknowledges a debt to his major predecessors, Babelon, Head, Gard- 
ner and Seltman. His taxonomy is practical and sensible. Following 
the modern trend of mint and die studies, he divides his material 
geographically according to the emergence of the earliest mints in 
- Asia Minor, then proceeding to subsequent developments on the 
Mainland and the Aegean Islands, Magna Graecia, and finally the 
peripheral areas of the Greek East. This arrangement succeeds in 
organizing his material geographically as well as chronologically while 
retaining the essential integrity of separate mints. For, as Kraay pro- 
poses in his preface, the history of Greek Coinage cannot be dealt 
with sufficiently by a simply chronological approach, as is the case 
with Roman and Byzantine coinage, since the Hellenic material “... 
consists rather of a great number of parallel themes, some of which 
are long and continuous, others are short or frequently interrupted; 
some run in virtual isolation, others may be often interwoven.”” While 
this synthesis of traditional modes of classification works well, some 
difficulty is encountered with the illustrations which are arranged 
geographically and on occasion do not follow the order of the text. 
Following Gardner, he proposes the ‘‘notional target” of 300 B.C. as 
the terminus, although on occasion he justifiably exceeds this limit as 
in the case of the Tarentine ''horsemen'' whose development is taken 
down to the arrival of Pyrrhus in 280 B.C. 
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In his introductory chapter, Kraay comments that precise dating of 
numismatic evidence is the greatest problem today. He argues in 
favor of current approaches in dating such as use of hoard evidence 
and die and mint studies ‘*. . . for unless the coins can be dated accu- 
rately and so placed in their correct historical context, they will not 
only fail to shed light on ancient history, they may actually prove to be 
highly misleading.” Contrary to his denial, the author ts indeed in a 
good position to synthesize for us the startling amount of evidence 
that has been amassed through such techniques in the last fifty years 
or so. It is within this general framework that Kraay proceeds with 
caution, acute scholarly discrimination and a broad knowledge of re- 
cent work to provide us with this work. 

Kraay puts to good use his knowledge of die-linkage and mints as is 
evident from his provocative discussion of Aeginetan drachms at 
Cnidus and also his evaluation of the chronology of Metapontine 
obols. His use of the material offers much in view of the relatively 
scarce evidence. As productive as this method has proven for the 
specific chronology of coin types, issues and specific specimens, it is 
perhaps regrettable that its results are mainly of interest to the 
numismatic specialist, and, to a lesser extent, the historian intent on a 
specific dating matrix. While numismatics has made great advances in 
recent years utilizing these techniques in dating, it has not progressed 
much beyond Head, Babelon and the British Museum Catalogue, in 
the area of identification, stylistic analysis, and interpretive analysis 
of the iconically rich thesaurus of coin types. 

If one is to take issue with a work of such eminent value, it is 
perhaps here that criticism is due. For Kraay tends to be overcautious 
in identification; for instance, a single obverse type of Gortyna com- 
prised of a female figure and tree branches receives six tentative 
identifications. An exception to this reticence is marked by his in- 
' sightful identification of Iamus on a stater of Zacynthus. The author 
also has the disappointing tendency, so prevalent in numismatic 
cataloguing, of identifying coin types illustrating mythic or religious 
scenes by simple descriptive observation rather than localizing or 
interpreting the specific action within the mythic or religious context. 
This would seem especially important when the event is little or 
otherwise unknown from other sources. On several occasions, Kraay 
chooses the admittedly limited venue of allegorizing mythic scenes to 
make them consonant with contemporary historical events. In this 
way, a mid-fifth century Boeotian stater is made to '*. . . recall the 
recent elimination of Athenian control from central Greece ...’’ in 
spite of the fact that many other contemporary issues illustrate 
scenes from the same cycle of myth with no apparent political refer- 
ence. Mr. Kraay is also at times impaired by an inadequate critical 
lexicon. For instance, at times his use of the term “‘symbol’’ is impre- 
cise or even misleading. In his discussion of the coinage of Phocaea, 
he remarks that the punning “... national badge of the seal was 
reduced to an insignificant symbol.” One wonders why he uses the 
term if it represents a mark bereft of extended meaning? Likewise he 
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characterizes the Phocaean types as ''. .. united by an elegant and 
charming uniformity of treatment which deprives the series . . . of the 
vitality and interest of Cyzicene types.” It is difficult to treat such 
statements as defining clear and distinctive stylistic criteria. 

Generally speaking, however, Kraay's prose is clear, serving both 
his topic and purpose well. He succeeds in informing the classicist as 
well as the numismatist. Mention is made of problems where they 
exist, for example the unaccounted punch- or countermarks on issues 
in West Asia Minor. Also full and reasonable use is made of the 
pertinent effects of the Athenian Coinage Decree. Footnotes are help- 
ful and unobtrusive, supplying a bibliography of great interest, al- 
though, on occasion, more inclusion of primary sources would have 
been welcomed. The plates, illustrating over one thousand coins are 
reasonably good, but in several instances resolution foils identifica- 
tion of legend or type. Five appendices of varying usefulness are in- 
cluded. Those on weight standards, a well arranged bibliography and 
selection of maps complement the text very well. The text ends with a 
rather miscellaneous chapter entitled ‘Coins in the Greek World" 
which supplies an interesting discussion af early monetary systems. 
Kraay notes the origin of coinage **. .. made of metal which cannot 
maintain life ...’’ must have been dependent on the accumulation of 
surplus wealth by a “... substantial number of people." While he 
proposes that coinage originally served the need of the state to en- 
force uniformity, he also notes that at Siphnos and possibly at Athens 
and other places, coinage was used to redistribute surplus wealth, 
garnered by confiscations of the property of the rich, more equitably 
to avoid the problem of debt. 

The volume is quite handsomely produced by the University of 
California Press and printed in Great Britain. Misprints and mis- 
adscriptions are few: p. 89, divic > civic: p. 107 n 1, Heracles not 
Pan is illustrated; pp. 294, 312, discordant spellings, ‘‘artefacts, ar- 
tifacts."' | 


DALE SINOS 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


JORG JANTZEN. Parmenides zum Verhältnis von Sprache und Wirk- 
lichkeit. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1976. Pp. xii + 135. DM 52.00 
(Zetemata, Heft 63) 


The main thesis of this monograph can be stated briefly. Both parts 
of Parmenides’ poem, ‘‘Truth’’ and “Doxa,” have the same object, 
viz. the eon, Being or reality (das Seiende, Wirklichkeit). The expres- 
sion that captures strictly and uniquely the eon is the impersonal 
formula estin, ‘‘it is the case” (es ist der Fall), introduced in ‘‘Truth.”’ 
That eon is also the intended object of the **Doxa”” is evident from the 
fact that all propositions involve an underlying use of the verb “to 
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be." But mortals utterly falsify and misrepresent this object by im- 
porting the language of predication, ''This is so-and-so.'' Predication 
falsifies because it differentiates, and since difference presupposes 
negation, predication necessarily involves reference to the forbidden 
me eon. Fr. 8 is no positive Seinsmetaphysik; it is a detailed elenchus 
of the differentiating categories of mortal discourse (plurality, motion, 
coming-to-be). The '*Doxa,”” or properly the '“Doxai” (J. thinks the 
plural is aptly suggestive), is cast by Parmenides in dualistic terms so 
as to bring out differentiation at its most minimal phase. The catego- 
ries of the ‘‘Doxai’’ are not arbitrary; they are the required forms 
speech and thought assume Insofar as the attempt is made to go beyond 
the one valid proposition, esti. To this extent we may think of Par- 
menides’ argument as leading to the ““silencing” (stillstellen, verstum- 
men, schweigen) of speech and thought. 

J. sees himself as responding to one general desideratum and as 
seeking to overcome two ''scandals'' of Parmenidean interpretation. 
The general desideratum is that interpretation must preserve the unity 
of the poem: “‘Truth’’ and ‘*Doxai’’ must be internally related one to 
another. The first scandal is that Parmenides should deny the evident 
reality of the world of appearances. The second scandal is that he 
should be ''Platonized'': made to hold a doctrine that the ''Doxai'' are 
appearances of the eon, or (in equivalent terminology) that *"Truth'' is 
a doctrine of Sein and ‘‘Doxai’’ one of Seiendes. 

J.'s degree of success in meeting the general desideratum and in 
overcoming the two scandals is not as high as he claims it to be. The 
two parts of the poem are unified by the assumption of a de re coinci- 
dence of their respective object or subject matter. De dicto there is no 
more unification than could be claimed by interpreters who read the 
"Doxa!'' as a mere dialectical foil to ‘‘Truth.’’ Very little of the actual 
details of the ‘‘Doxai,”’ or of the poignant similarities and dissimilari- 
ties in phraseology between **Truth”” and ‘‘Doxai,’’ enters into J.’s 
argument. His claim to have overcome the ‘‘no appearances” scandal 
draws on two features of his interpretation. Parmenides cannot be 
said to treat appearances as ‘‘figments’’ of mortal imagination since 
there is definitely a reality present, viz. the eon. Moreover, there is no 
issue of appearances for Parmenides since mortal discourse **consti- 
tutes," ‘‘posits,’’ and "creates" phenomenal reality in the very act of 
introducing names, descriptions, and predicative categories. This 
second feature is enhanced in J.’s view by a detail of translation, 
which in itself is justified and important in its implications, viz. that 
doxa is properly not *'appearance'' but ‘‘a manner of taking things” 
(Annahme). Now with reference to the first feature, J.'s reader might 
legitimately complain that the scandal is overcome only at the ex- 
pense of changing the subject. Surely, the giants Don Quixote sees do 
. not fail to qualify as ‘‘figments of imagination”? merely because there 
really are windmills out there. With reference to the second feature, 
the scandal is overcome at the expense of accepting a scandal every 
bit as disturbing as the one J. sought to overcome, the scandal of 
German idealism, that phenomena can somehow be posited by purely 
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conceptual-linguistic processes. (It is, in fact, doubtful—in my opin- 
ion—that the “no appearances" scandal can be overcome by any 
interpretation of Parmenides. So in this one respect the fault lies, with 
the task J. sets himself rather than with its execution.) 

J.'s greatest success is in overcoming the scandal of Platonizing 
Parmenides. The aim, in effect, is to counter a certain interpretation 
of the ''Doxai'' (notably by Schwabl, Deichgráber, Hôlscher) that is 
still perhaps the most influential on the Continent. The critique J. 
offers in this connection is engaged and probing. In the alternative he 
elaborates Parmenides emerges not a metaphysician but a philosopher 
who reflects on language. J. draws comparisons with Frege, Russell, 
and the early Wittgenstein. This line of interpretation may now seem 
commonplace to students of the English-language literature of 
Parmenides, but it is surely challenging and novel in the context of 
Continental approaches. 

Unfortunately J. fails to appreciate the important affinities of his 
thesis that the esti represents the formula ‘it is the case" with Mont- 
gomery Furth's thesis (Elements of Eleatic Ontology, Journal of 
the History of Philosophy 7 [1968] 111-32) that the esti represents a 
"fusion" of the existential and copulative uses. And even though he 
notices (p. 112 n. 15) Charles Kahn's 1966 article that introduced the 
concept of a ''veridical use” of einai, he misses completely Kahn's 
“The Thesis of Parmenides'' (Review oj Metaphysics 22 [1969] 700- 
724) that applied in detail the veridica] use to an interpretation of 
Parmenides. 

J.'s own handling of the logic of the veridical construction and of 
the logic of the key fr. 2 is obscure and in some important respects - 
confused. He glosses (113) the veridica: construction by what Witt- 
genstein calls ‘‘the general form of a proposition,” the formula, *' This 
is how things stand” (Es verhält sich so und so, Tractatus 4.5). The 
glossing is, I think, both valid and illuminating. But J. represents this 
"general form of a proposition," both on this page and in all corre- 
sponding passages of the monograph, bv the logical formula (Hx) Fx 
(*"There is an x such that it is F””). Now quite apart from the fact that 
this representation is false for Wittgenstein, it is simply false that the 
veridical construction can be so represented. Nor is it true, as J. 
supposes, that "Socrates is white”” is of the form (Hx)Fx (its form is 
ostensibly Fx). J. argues that the esti is eventually transformed from a 
propositional form into a complete proposition through a rejection of 
all possible F”s, all possible predicates (10, 129). How this elimination 
of predicates can change a propositional form into a proposition is 
mystifying. J. also fails to make clear the logic of Parmenides' rejec- 
tion of the negative route. He criticizes the usual interpretation that 
ouk esti fails to refer to existing entities and adopts the view that 
the negative route is ‘‘one from which no information can be ob- 
tained”” (116). I have myself argued that this is the correct diagnosis of 
Parmenides' rejection of the ouk esti, but J. fails to probe assumptions 
that may have led Parmenides to this paradoxical rejection. (State- 
ments of what is not the case certainly do provide information: cf. ‘‘It 
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is not the case that garter snakes are poisonous.’’) He expands on the 
negative route as follows (114): ‘‘it is no ‘F’, however ‘F’ should be 
interpreted.” Paradoxically, this phrase also describes the upshot of 
the transformation of the positive formula esti into a complete prop- 
osition! | 

These faults and obscurities in the handling of the Veridical esti 
make it difficult for the thesis of the monograph as a whole to be 
sustained. I must also call attention to a detail of translation that is 
almost certainly wrong. J. renders Parmenides’ modals yo7 and yoew 
by such expressions as muss and EE But the nuance of these 
Greek modals is one of ' right" or “proper” or "fitting" necessity. 
` This has important repercussions ib the translation of the key line 
1.32 (see below). 

I close by dwelling on a miscellany of features of J.'s work that I 
find, in themselves or on balance, attractive and useful. 

J.’s strikingly unusual expository strategy—starting with a discus- 
sion of the *‘Doxai’’—is methodologically sound. Unless we abandon 
any attempt to establish a relation between the two parts, our under- 
standing of what in Parmenides’ eyes is right about the doctrine of ‘“Truth”’ 
must draw on all possible clues about what, again in his eyes, is wrong 
about the ‘*Doxai.’’ On a number of other points J. reinforces in well- 
argued discussion non-traditional interpretive proposals that merit 
continued scrutiny and consideration: that there is no Lichtmetaphysik 
in Parmenides and no special affinity between Light and the eon; that 
fr. 4 may well belong at the very end of the poem; that fr. 5 makes a 
comment not about well-rounded Being but about the goddess' ex- 
position; that in the hos and hopós clauses of 2.3 and 2.5 we have 
a happy play of ambiguity between the ''that" and how” construc- 
tions; that fr. 8 is essentially elenctic; that the correct reading for 8.38 
is t ztávv' ovouaotat. In one instance it is gratifying to me to see J. 
clinch an argument for which he gives me credit, that reading 
xeowvra (rather than xeo óvra) in 1.32 is altogether impossible with- 
out also adopting Diels’ (unnecessary and strained) elided reading 
doxyid@o(at). Y remain unconvinced, however, that the yo#v of that 
line is simple past rather than counterfactual. Once the proper seman- 
tic nuance of ''rightly necessary" or “proper”” is restored, yo7v as 
simple past results in much too strong an endorsement of the doxai. 


ALEXANDER P. D. MOURELATOS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
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JAN FREDRIK KINDSTRAND. Bion of Borysthenes: A Collection of the 
| Fragments with Introduction and Commentary. Uppsala, Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis, 1976. Pp. xxi + 310. Kr 83.55 
(Studia Graeca Upsaliensia, 11) 


Coming out at a time of renewed interest in the Cynics and the 
writers whom they influenced,’ Kindstrand’s collection of the frag- 
ments of Bion of Borysthenes not only replaces Mullach’s unsatisfac- 
tory edition, but also supplies the means for a thorough study of Bion 
and his importance. Kindstrand has assembled the fragments listed by 
O. Hense in Teletis reliquiae (1909), adding only some ‘‘parallels from 
the gnomological literature." The chief requirement for inclusion is 
the mention of Bion by name. The temptation to add passages for 
which the Borysthenite may have been the underlying source or in- 
fluence is eschewed, a procedure which has special relevance for 
the Teles texts. In arranging the remnan:s of Bion K. follows the 
usual practice of separating testimonia and fragmenta, considering 
as true fragments only those passages which reproduce something 
written or said by the ''philosopher''; he also prints the full text of 
Diogenes Laertius' account of Bion. The texts of all of these, as K. 
notes, are drawn from the standard editions of the authors, and thus 
only a small apparatus criticus is provided. Generally K.'s determina- 
tions concerning testimonies and fragments are good ones, but we 
might take issue with his decision to include anecdotes which are 
ascribed to. more than one person, and his remark (93) that ‘‘an 
anecdote would not have been attached to a person if it implied a 
contradiction of everything known about him.”” Such an opinion rests 
on a weak base, for it assumes that whoever attached the anecdote to 
Bion knew a good deal about him, which may not have been the case. 
We should note here, however, that, in his introduction, K. provides 
a solid discussion of the problems involved in using such anecdotes 
and that his commentary calls the reader's attention to the varied 
career of certain anecdotes, 

K.'s commentary, on the whole,:is thorough and well done, 
although, as in any work of this length, sections are open to criti- 
cism or additions. In his comments on Diogenes Laertius' poem about 
the death of Bion, for instance, K. writes (149), ‘‘it is impossible 
that when writing his poem Diog. Laert. had access to any informa- 
tion besides what is given in the biography," a contention which 
cannot be proven,? and he fails to consider the possibility that the 


! We should note here the appearance in 1975 of Léonce Paquet's Les 
Cyniques Grecs, Fragments et témoignages (Éditions de l'université d' 
Ottawa) and in 1977 of Edward N. O'Neil's text and English translation of 
Teles (Society of Biblical Literature, Texts and Translations 11, Graeco- 
Roman Religion 3). 

2 This is one of the cases where the fact that English is not K.’s native 
language may have caused a misunderstanding. The use of the word ‘‘improb- 
able" here would have removed the difficulty. 
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notion of Bion’s atheism could have stemmed from the tradition of 
his relationship with Theodorus. K. also occasionally draws conclu- 
sions which are not warrented by the evidence which he presents. 
An example 1s provided by the notes on testimony 27 (Philostratus), 
where, after observing (173) that this testimony indicates ‘‘that Bion 
had both followers and importance, as Polystratus made the effort to 
attack him," K. flatly states, "apparently the Epicureans were es- 
pecially hostile to Bion." He, however, cites no references to sup- 
port his view. In fact, K.’s point is weakened by his own comments 
on testimonia 26 (Philodemus, De adulatione) and 28 (Plutarch, 
Adversus Colotem), which show no hostility on the part of two fa- 
mous Epicureans. | 

Among the positive aspects of K.'s commentary may be cited his 
treatment of key terms (e.g., av@ivd, àztá0cua, rapenoía) and his care- 
ful discussion of textual problems (even though one may not always 
agree with his conclusions; cf. óvovéferav, p. 261). Passing refer- 
ences to rhetorical figures and to the impact of the ““d:aBoA” on 
the biography of Bion also are valuable. Some mention of the figure 
prosopopoiia, however, should have found a place in K.'s remarks on 
personification (212-13). Further, we must correct an apparent mis- 
conception concerning fragment 22. K. seems to assume that 
“untéga”” is the fictio personae, while the actual personification is 
“dócav”” (223). These selected criticisms should not be allowed to 
obscure the general worth of the commentary, which approaches 
most -problems critically and reveals a command of sources, both 
ancient and modern. 

Preceding the text in this edition there is a detailed introduction 
which deals with Bion's life, literary work, relationship to philosophi- 
cal schools, and influence. An explanation of the principles govern- 
ing K.'s collection of fragments and two appendices complete the 
introductory matter. The editor's presentation of the life of his sub- 
ject is balanced and stresses the influence of the hostile tradition. 
Further, K. correctly points out the fallacy involved in assuming 
that Bion's audience was composed only of the so-called ‘‘proletari- 
at" (13-14). Equally important is the section which sets forth the 
probable course of Bion's studies with Academics, Cynics, Cyrena- 
ics, and Peripatetics, and then attempts to determine the ‘‘philoso- 
pher’s’’ own ‘‘philosophical standpoint," which K. sees as essential- 
ly Cynic. 


It is, of course, risky to try to uncover the ''aim"' of a philosopher 


(76), when his work has survived in a fragmented state. Similar 
uncertainty must hover over any stylistic analysis, especially since 
exact quotation was not the rule in antiquity, when an author's 
memory often served as his source book. K. notes this difficulty 
(25) at the beginning of his investigation of Bion's language and 
style and then provides a useful summary of items heretofore 
scattered through studies on the ''diatribe." Of special interest are 


- 
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the sections on “the stylistic background," ? which brings up the 


question of Asian influence, and ''the ancient criticism of Bion's 
style," which examines sources crucial for an understanding of the 
development of the diatribe. K. briefly discusses the nature of the 
diatribe in two places (23-24 and appendix 1), giving a good survey 
of the controversy and sensibly deciding to retain the use of the term 
with the understanding that evidence for its appearance as an ancient 
name for a species of literature is slim. 

An excellent bibliography, a concordance of Mullach and Kind- 
strand, and three useful indices complete this volume, which should 
be considered a valuable contribution to its field. 


BARBARA P. WALLACH 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


? K.'s otherwise interesting comparison of Demosthenes and Bion in this 
section is marred by what we may term a leap of logic. After showing (40) 
that Bion and the. Attic orator have several stylistic traits in common, K. 
writes, '“as far as the elements of his style are concerned Bion did not 
possess an original or creative mind, which could hardly be expected.” We 
may well ask, however, why, if both men use the same devices, only one of 
them is termed unoriginal. The editor apparently has failed to realize that 
his conclusion could be turned around and applied to Demosthenes, if one relies 
only on the evidence presented by K. and does not acknowledge the crea- 


tive aspects of rhetoric. 
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HERODOTUS 1.47.1. AND THE HYMN TO HERMES: 
A SOLUTION TO THE TEST ORACLE 


To ensure a correct response regarding the outcome of his 
proposed venture against Persia, Croesus contrived a means 
whereby he could test the accuracy of several prophetic cen- 
ters. Embassies sent there were to ask, one hundred days from 
the start of their mission, what Croesus was doing on that 
particular day. Only Delphi gave him the correct recorded 
response: 1 


oióa 0°éy@ páuuov T águOuÓv xai uérga Oañdoons 
xai xwpot ovvígu xai od puvedvros àxoóo. 


! For other discussions of this oracle and its relation to Delphi, see R. 
Crahay, La Littérature oraculaire chez Hérodote (Paris 1972) 193-97; 
J. Defradas, Les Themes de la propagande delphique (Paris 1954) 215-16; and 
F. W. H. Myers, "Essay on Greek Oracles,” Essays (London 1908), who 
believes this response to be a product of true second sight. For a review of 
the more recent literature on oracles, see M. P. Nilsson, “Das Delphische 
Orakel in der neuesten Literatur,” Historia 7 (1958) 237-50. 

H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (Oxford 1956) I, 
129-33, point out that the other oracular centers consulted, Abae, Dodona, 
Amphiaraus at Oropus, Trophonius at Lebadea, Branchidae at Miletus, and 
Zeus Ammon in Lydia, were well known in Herodotus’ time as possible com- 
petitors with Delphi, but not in Croesus' time (c. 550 B.C.). The oracle, they 
conclude, was a later addition to the Delphic collection, possibly contrived 
by the priests to enhance Delphi's prestige and authority and to explain the 
‘abundance of wealth which Croesus gave to Delphi. 

If, however, this is solely an invention of the Delphic priesthood for its 
own aggrandizement, one must take into account that according to Herodotus, 
who in all likelihood received his information from Delphi, the oracle of 
Amphiaraus also gave the correct response (although it went unrecorded). 
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uÚ u’ és poévas HAGE xoataigivoto yeAdvgc 
Epouévys ¿v yaAn@ Gu’ aovetoiot xoécoouv, 
Y xaAxóc uèv bnéotowta, yadxov O° énísotat. 


This oracle is, in two respects, markedly different from the 
other oracles attributed to Delphi in the archaic and classical 
periods. First it is the only test oracle in the corpus.? Second, 
although it falls into the category of those numerous riddling 
responses that demand interpretation if they are to fit the 
actual circumstances, this one, unlike all the others, has gone 
undeciphered.? Within the context of the Croesus logos, the 


A look at the wording, however, still suggests the preeminence of Delphi 
over the Amphiaraus oracle, at least in Herodotus' mind: 


6 Kgoioos ... vouícag uobvov civar pavrñiov tò Èv AeÂgoiot ... xarà 
08 tpv ' Aupidosw tod uavrgíov badxo.otv ovx Exw eineiv Ó tt ToiOL 
Avóoigi Éxonce romjoao: negl tò igor tà vombóneva ... GAdo ye fj 
ÔTL xai todtoy évóuice avtov apevdés éxrgotat. 

[Hdt. 1.48.15-49.27] 


For a discussion of this point, see Hans Klees, Die Eigenart des griechischen 
Glaubens an Orakel und Seher (Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 43, 
Tübingen: n.d.) 64. 

?'There is no evidence that any Greek in pre-sophistic times ever consulted 
more than one oracle for the purpose of testing its accuracy or omniscience. 
Xuthus, in Euripides’ Jon, consults the Oracle of Trophonius on his way to 
Delphi, but it says it will not encroach upon the Delphic god. Inachus, in 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, consults bo-h Dodona and Delphi, but there 
is no reason to suppose that it was on the same occasion concerning the same 
dream, and it is clear that he was searching for clarification. Themistocles 
consults the Delphic oracle twice, in hopes of a more favorable response, 
but does not seek elsewhere. These examples suggest that it was considered 
unethical and certainly undiplomatic by the Greeks to consult more than one 
Oracle. Non-Greek peoples, however, frequently tested Oracles by asking 
the same question of four or five. For further discussion and examples of this 
practice, see Klees, 16-49. Parke-Wormell 359 and 580 are the only other 
examples of test oracles. Both are dated after 300 B.C. 

3 The response given to the Spartans (Hdt. 1.67.3) concerning the where- 
abouts of the bones of Orestes is in similar riddling form: 


got: tig “Aguading Teyén Aevod évi 1600 

EvO” Gvepior aveiovai bbw xgarsorj; ta’ avaynys 
xai vónog aviitunos xai anu’ exi añuar: xeitat. 
v8’ "Ayautuvovíógv xatéyei qvoíGooc ala. 

tov où xouwooëuevos Teyéns éxurágpoo00c Écon. 


There are many other such riddling oracles, not all oppositional in style, most 
of which are quoted in Herodotus himself. Cf. 1.55.1 to Croesus: ‘When a 
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Pythia is required only to guess the king’s implausible action. 
But that action itself contains the verbal elements of a riddle. 4 
The response, then, is a mere restatement of Croesus’ deed, 
and exactly what is implied in boiling a lamb and a tortoise 
together in a cauldron remains a mystery. Formulaic and 
thematic comparison of the oracle with the Hymn to Hermes 
shows this response to be symbolically significant and pro- 
vides the clues necessary for its decipherment. 


Composition of the Oracle 


Many of the traditional oracles attributed to Delphi contain 
epic formulas.* This in no way implies that those who com- 
posed the oracles borrowed a phrase here and there from 
Homer and Hesiod, but rather that the composers of both 
epic and oracles made use of common traditional material.é 
Sometimes parallel formulas in oracles and epic appear to arise 
in similar thematic contexts." This is particularly true of the 


mule shall become king of the Medes''; 3.57.3, The Siphnian oracle; and, 
perhaps the most famous, 7.140.1, the oracle solved by Themistocles con- 
cerning ‘‘the wooden wall." 
$ xelóvnv xai Gova xaraxópas uot Hwee abroc 
&v AEBntt yaduéw yáAxsgov Eni@nua encOeic. 
(Hdt. 1.49] 


5 By traditional responses are meant those that are found in literary sources 
rather than on stone. The inscriptions do not, for the most part, show any 
of the traditional hexameter style and ambiguity of the literary oracles. There 
is no archeological evidence of a collection of oracles having existed at Delphi 
itself. See further Pierre Amandry, La Mantique apollinienne à Delphes: 
essai sur le fonctionnement de l'oracle (Paris 1950). 

$ Contrary points of view are expressed by Crahay, who has noted the 
number of formulas in the oracle that also turn up in Hesiod and Homer 
and has ascribed them to borrowing, W. McLeod, ‘‘Oral Bards at Delphi,”” 
TAPA 92, 317-25, who suggests that there were actual poets at the temple 
composing oracles from traditional material. Most recently, J. Fontenrose 
has gone far toward proving that we are not justified in calling many responses 
Delphic at all, but that they come from traditional oracular material later 
acquired by or attributed to Delphi. (Book forthcoming.) 

7 For the still unresolved subject of the relationship between formula and 
theme, see B. A. Stolz and R. S. Shannon, Eds., Oral Literature and the 
Formula (Ann Arbor 1976), in particular G. Nagy, "Formula and Meter,” 
251, where he defines formula as ‘‘a fixed phrase conditioned by the tradi- 
tional themes of oral poetry," and 266, where he responds to Jaan Puhvel's 
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test oracle and the Hymn to Hermes, both of which share 
material associated with the oracular and with trickery. 

The oracular elements which abound within the narrow con- 
fines of the four-verse response are all characteristic of proph- 
ecy in myth and folktale, but only one, the riddle, is at all 
frequent in Delphic responses. The statement of omniscience 
with which the oracle opens is typical of prophetic assertion 
in many ages and cultures, but is not used elsewhere by the 
Pythia. The means by which she says she has discovered 
Croesus’ action—that of scenting. or tracking out—is also 
uncharacteristic of her, although it is common in other Greek 
references to prophetic perception.? Finally, the last verse of 


challenge on the definition of theme by reiterating C. Watkin’s definition of 
theme as ‘‘formula’s deep structure." 

. 8 The phrase do.Oudv xai uéroa Gaddoons finds its parallel in a formula 
used exclusively in reference to prophets in the Odyssey: óóóv xai uéroa 
xekeúĝov. Its first reference is to Proteus, who will tell Odysseus how to 
find his way home (Od. 4.389), and its second is to Teiresias in the under- 
world (Od. 10.539). For an echo of the oracle itself see Pindar Pyth. 9.45-52: 


... xbQlov Oc ráviwv TÉAOG 
olo0a xai néoaç xehevdove, 
óoga te x00v Howa AA" avanéunet, yondoat 
év 0aAáoog xai zotauotc wauaGot 
xóuaot ouraig t’ &àvéuov xAovéovrau, xd Tt uéAAgt 
 xyonó0Ev 
Eooetat, et xa0ooóc. 


9 e.g. Aesch. Ag. 368: 


Aids zÀAayàv Éyovotv cixsiv 
rrápeoriv tobté y” é&iyvedoau. 


(chorus) 
1184-5: 
xci uagtvgeite ovvógóI«oc lyvos xaxáv 
Otvodatotoy TÖV záAat TETPOYUÉVOV. 
; (Cassandra) 


The Pythia does not refer in her responses to her manner of perceiving, 
whether rational or non-rational (although her use of animal imagery may 
reflect an original association between prophetic and non-rational perception). 
Rather, it appears to be the wandering prophet unconnected with an official 
oracular center, like Cassandra, who is perticularly talented in sensory per- 
ception and in inspired pronouncements. The Pythia, if Herodotus is to be 
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the oracle is set in a typically oracular riddling pattern con- 
sisting of an oppositional arrangement of words suggestive 
but not fully descriptive of the objects referred to. But even 
here, as has been stated above, the oracle is unusual in that 
no attempt has been made to decipher the riddle. 

This evidence tends to confirm the opinions of those who 
have examined the oracle's historicity—namely, that it is 
legendary rather than historical, was taken from the realm of 
myth and folktale by the Delphic priesthood, and was inserted 
into Croesus’ logos (or at least told to Herodotus) for Delphi's 
own purposes. In fact, the weight of traditional oracular 
material the response bears in its four verses is an almost 
obtrusive indication that it was purposely contrived to capture 
the belief of its hearers. It is too perfect an exemplar of oracu- 
lar style.!9 


Theme and Formula in 
The Oracle and in the Hymn to Hermes 


The thematic context of both Hymn and Oracle is that of 
trickery. Both Hermes and Croesus are depicted attempting 
to deceive Apollo, Hermes through the theft of cattle, Croesus 


believed, responds in a straightforward (if ambiguous) manner, in hexameter. 
The two other early clues concerning the Pythia's manner of response, from 
Heraclitus, quoted in Plutarch De Pyth. Orac. 404E.and 397B (the latter of 
which refers to the Sibyl, who could be either at the temple of Apollo at 
Branchidae or at Delphi) do not contradict this evidence: 


...tÓ uavteiôv (ott) rò èv AcAgoig, obre Ayer obre xpúnte: GALA 
anuaívet. 

ZiBvlla dé uaivouéve ocróuat xab* “Hodxiettov áyéAaota xai 
áxollóxmiora xal àuóoiota pleyyouévn, xidicov röv ¿Enmvetral tÅ 
qovij dia tov Ozóv. 


19 That this oracle was a favorite with later Greek and Roman writers also 
bears witness to its being a model of oracular style—often used by them to 
show the foolishness and ambiguity of oracular response. See in particular 
Plut. 3, 512e, Luc. J.Tr. 30, Bis. Acc. 1. Other fragments of this same oracle 
turn up in Oenom. ap. Eus. P. E. 5,20 and 34, Philostr. V.A. 6,11, and V.S. I., 
Max. Tyr. 3, Ib and 11, 6c. Tertull. de Or. 17, and Apol. 22., Eus. Contra 
Hier. 141, Them. Or. 7, 97c. Lib. Or. 11, 169. John Chrys. de S. Babyl 15. 
Malalas 155, 11., Cedrenus, 1.140, 17. 
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by performing a secret act whereby he means to test Apollo’s 
omniscience.!! Further similarity of thematic material is sug- 
gested by the particular concerns of both characters with 
wealth, divinity and prophecy. Croesus considers his gold a 
means to attaining prestige with Apollo and wishes to assure 
himself of a foretold future. Hermes strives to gain his brother’s 
wealth to compensate for his own lower status and, in the 
process, gains access to the lesser form of prophecy through 
Apollo’s gift of the Thriae. 

Formulaic parallels within the specific themes occur first 
in the description of the tortoise, a subject prominent in both 
Hymn and oracle, though rarely mentioned elsewhere in Greek 
literature. The tortoise that Hermes discovers while going to 
steal the oxen of Apollo is a oóufoAov—in this context both 
an "omen of good luck” and the ultimate catalyst for the 
"peace treaty" he will make with the god. As described, it 
has magic properties. Living, it is a defense against trouble- 
some bewitchment; dead, it will make beautiful song (37-38). 

It is the divine song of the poet that Hermes ascribes to the 
potential lyre. His first recitation recalls the union of his 
parents, Zeus and Maia, and his own birth, which shows him 
to be gifted with divine knowledge, since a mortal baby cannot 
know his own begetting. His second recitation is a true the- 
ogony of all the gods. It is this song which will lead to Apollo’s 
adoption of the seven stringed instrument, henceforth to stand 
for his own divine and prophetic power. 

Croesus also kills a tortoise, but with no intent to make 
song. He rather boils it in a cauldron. The formulaic similarity 
between this act and Hermes’ stretching of the reeds across 
the tortoise shell is noteworthy: 


buy uw és poévas HAGE xoataigivoto yeidvns 
[oracle 3] 


TELOÑVAS ÓLA VOTA OLA Givolto EAN 
[Hymn Merc. 48]! 


!! For Hermes’ cult connections, his relationship to other trickster figures, 
and the sociological intent of the Hymn, see Norman O. Brown, Hermes the 
Thief (Vintage Books 1969) and a recent article, Hans Herter, “Hermes,” 
Rhein. Mus. N.F. 119, 3, which brings most of the earlier scholarship together. 

1? For an argument against the variant reading xparagívoto see Allen, 
Halliday, Sikes (Oxford 1936) 287 n. 48. 
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The formula, óí(voto yelwvnc, is in both passages in the geni- 
tive, falling in the same slot in the hexameter. A similar formu- 
la, this time in the genitive plural, occurs in Empedocles 
(Diels-Kranz 21 B 76.2):13 


totto pév êv xóyyaict 0nA4aocovóuov Bagvvótoic, 
val unv «novxwv te Augogoívov yeAÓov TE’ 
EVO” Opel x0ÓVA yOwWTOS ÚNTÉQTATA VALETÚOVOOV. 


Here, although the tortoise is not being used in the context 
of riddle or trickery, it is evident that Empedocles (whose own 
connection with the Pythagorean and prophetic tradition 
should be borne in mind) considers it a creature of remarkable 
properties, following its own peculiar laws of growth within 
the laws of nature. In addition, the description of the tortoise 
as wearing earth above its skin suggests the riddling form 
"earth above and earth below," which corresponds to the 
"bronze above and bronze below”” of the oracle. Other men- 
tions of the tortoise in the extant literature, while not making 
use of the formula, confirm its placement within folk and riddle 
tradition. 14 


13 This is a flexible formula and can be treated within the terms of Kiparsky's 
definition by its strictly grammatical characterization and by its closer rela- 
tion to the thematic deep structure than fixed formulas (which he considers 
“ready-made surface structures”). See Oral Literature and the Formula, 
87-92. 

14 A riddle referring to the lyre occurs in Pacuvius (apud. Cic. de div, 2. 
64.133): 


Quadrupes tardigrada, agrestis, humilis, aspera, capite brevi, cervice 
anguina, aspectu truci, eviscerata, inanima, cum animali sono— 


cum dixisset obscurius, tum astici (v.1. Attici) respondent 

Non intelligimus, nisi si aperte dixeris. 
At ille uno verbo: ‘Testudo.’ 
Non potueras hoc igitur a principio, citharista, dicere? 
According to Cic. de fin. 1.2.4. the riddle is a direct quotation from Euripides' 
Antiope. Pliny mentions that the flesh of the tortoise is effective against 
witchcraft, and in Geoponica 1.14.8 we read the living tortoise protects 


vineyards from hail. In the Hymn the beautiful tones made by the lyre are 
the young Hermes' protection against the wrath of Apollo. 
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Both Hymn and oracle are concerned with acts of cooking 
which are at once improper and impious. Hermes appears to 
prepare properly a sacrifice to the twelve gods. But the sacri- 
ficial animals are unfitting in that they are stolen from a god. 
The sacrificial act itself violates the conventions in that 
Hermes is himself a god, making a sacrifice to the gods. In 
so doing, he is associating himself with that part of the sacri- 
fice which is not to be touched by the gods and, in fact, he 
comes perilously close to eating it. Desiring to eat the ''in- 
edible," he must, as god, be content with the savor: !5 


ó0un yao ptv Éceipelxai á0ávaróv MEQ &óvra 
HOE. 
[Hymn Merc. 131] 


Again, there is a similar, formula in the Croesus oracle, this 
time in reference to the sensing of Croesus’ concoction by 
the Oracle: 


óduñ u° és Goévas HAGE/xoataigivolo ycAÓvgyc. 
[oracle 3] 


Both formulas occur at the beginning of the hexameter and 
are grammatically and metrically consistent. 

Croesus’ concoction is inappropriate in that, although it is 
cooked as if it were to be eaten, it is also inedible. Greeks 
do not eat tortoise.!6 Even more important, his deed consti- 
tutes an act of impiety: all the materials being employed in 
this decidedly non-sacrificial manner have Apolline connota- 


15 Emile Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des institutions indo-européennes (Paris 
1969) 2.199-201 uses this passage as part of his proof of the distinction be- 
tween £epóc and doin, the latter being defined not as ''offering" but as that 
which is the antithesis of /epóc, thereby connoting an act of desacralization. 
Thus, “un dieu ne peut pratiquer une oiy. parce que l'opération ainsi 
dénommée porterait atteinte à la qualité de /zpóc (epóc xarà deions 1.133) 
inhérente au statut divin.” 

16 See Zenobius 2.29; 2.19. Crahay, 195-96, suggests a possible pun here, 
in view of the proverb mentioned in Zenobius, that Croesus should go ''eat 
his own tortoises.” Another possible interpretation, also mentioned by 
Crahay, is that of procrastination provoked by indecision ‘‘should one or 
should he not eat tortoise?” This proverb, from Zenobius, is quoted by 
Athenaeus 8.337B in connection with the story of Croesus to indicate his 
indecisiveness. Neither of these interpretations seem to take into account 
the full significance of the oracle. 
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tions. It has already been shown that the tortoise is an animal 
closely connected with Apollo in its use as lyre. The lamb is 
also one of Apollo's sacrificial animals (71. 4.102, etc.). Tripods 
and cauldrons, though frequently mentioned in non-sacrificial 
contexts, turn up in both Hymn and oracle in close relation 
with Apollo. +7 

A final formulaic similarity, clearly a proverb used to indi- 
cate oracular omniscience, occurs when Hermes asks the old 
man he meets along the way not to reveal the theft to which 
he has been witness, but to pretend he has seen nothing: 


xaí te ióàv un ióàv elvat xai xwpoc àxoboag 
[Hymn Merc. 92] 


This is a negative statement of the Pythia's assertion: 


xai xwpod ovvinut xai od pwrvedytos àxoóo 
[oracle 2] 


It is through this old man, who in his very age is treated as a 
kind of soothsayer, that Apollo divines Hermes' secret. He 
tells Apollo what he has seen and heard, thereby allowing 
Apollo to hear what he has not heard, as he asserts in the 
oracle. (In Apollodorus 3.10.2, Apollo actually discovers the 
theft did yavrixñs.)18 


17 When Hermes is intent upon gaining Apollo’s wealth, he tells his mother 
that he will go to Pytho and plunder the beautiful tripods and cauldrons and 
gold of Apollo (179-80). Earlier (54-60), Hermes chooses to celebrate in par- 
ticular the tripods and cauldrons in his mother’s halls. That the poet uses the 
similar formula in both places suggests his own association of Apollo with 
Hermes, as one who desires prestige and gains prophetic recognition. In the 
oracle, although the Aé8¢ is not mentioned specifically, the riddled rendering 
of bronze above and bronze below” spoken by the Pythia cannot help but 
suggest its sacred as well as practical use. 

18 Riddle #110 from the Palatine Anthology is the same: 


ovósic Blérov Blérer ue, un BAénxov 6° 608 
ó un Aaddy AaAct 6 un to£yov toéxet 
pevóns O° vxdoxw, xávra t^ GAnO7y Aéywv. 


Hermes is simply asking the old man to pretend he was dreaming. There is 


a suggestion of the negative statement of omniscience again in line 263, where 
Hermes denies having taken Apollo’s cattle: 


09x tdov, od avOdunv, obx GAAov uD0ov Gxovaa: 
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— Thus it is suggested through comparing Hymn and oracle 
that Croesus is performing a symbolic act of great impropriety 
in setting oracular accoutrements together in a less than sacral 
fashion. Furthermore, whereas the oracular response appears 
to be merely a restatement of his actions, it is in fact a moral 
reprimand. The decipherment of the riddle reads: **Croesus, 
you are playing a sacrilegious prank on the Pythia.” This is 
indeed exactly what Croesus is doing in testing the Pythia's 
accuracy. 

Finally, it may be noted that despite similarities between 
the Hymn and the oracle, there is a decidedly different atti- 
tude toward Apollo expressed in each. In the Croesus logos 
Apollo is consistently exonerated, and Croesus is shown an 
inferior; in the Hymn, Hermes is shown ultimately in har- 
monious contract with Apollo, and Apollo, not without his 
foibles. The main distinction lies in attitudes toward wealth. 

The test oracle occurs soon after Croesus has demonstrated 
his inability to understand Solon's wisdom that the happiest 
man in the world is not necessarily the wealthiest, and it 
precedes Croesus' tremendous donations of gold to the Pythia. 
The next oracle given to him he will misinterpret, thus causing 
his own defeat at the hands of Cyrus. Its placement between 
these two events cannot help but show Croesus as prone to 
bribery and extravagance for the purpose of influence. It is 
easily proved historically that the Pythia was not beyond 
bribery, but the oracles which deal with this theme serve only 
to emphasize her impeccable integrity.!? 

The Hermes Hymn, on the other hand, is perhaps more 
objective. Hermes is as impressed with gold as Croesus, but 
when Apollo accuses him of this before Zeus, he starts his 
accusation with the words: óc olog éy@ quoAmiog "as if I 
alone am a lover of booty.” One is here reminded that Delphi 
alone could equal Croesus in his accumulation of wealth. And 
further on in the Hvmn (545-49), when Apollo asserts his own 
attitude toward prophecy, he says: 


See also Aesch. PV. 463, Sept. 246, and for later references to it as proverb, 
Plut. de lib. educ. 13E. 

19 See, among others, the oracle concerning the rich man from Magnesia 
and the poor man, Clearchus (Porphyrius de abstin 2.15-17), which Nilsson 
Gesch. d. griech. Rel. 1%, 648ff. takes to be old. 
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Óc ÓÉ xe papiddyotot zu0rjoag olwvoiot 

uavteinv ¿béhna zxagéx vóov ÉSEQEEÍVELV 
nuetéonv, voéeiv de Osàv zAÉéov aièy àéóvrov, 
gnu’, àAÍnv ódov cio. éyà ÓÉ xe doa Ósyo(ugv. 


But whoso shall trust to idly chattering birds and seek to 
invoke my prophetic art contrary to my will and to under- 
stand more than the eternal gods, I declare that he shall 
come on an idle journey—vyet his gifts I would take.?9 


This cannot help but bring to mind the unfortunate fate of 
Croesus, who, seeking to know as much as the eternal gods, 
invoked Apollo impiously, but whose gifts were nevertheless 
graciously received. 

It is unlikely that Croesus ever boiled a lamb and a tortoise 
together in a cauldron, or that the Delphic Oracle ever gave 
him such a response. It is likely, however, that he tested 
oracles (as it was perfectly correct to do so within the bar- 
barian context of belief). It is also likely that Herodotus was 
told this oracle by the priests at Delphi in his own time. 

As a legendary response, it fits well into the Croesus logos. 
First, it shows him as a barbarian, a word not without its 
pejorative connotations, because he tests the oracle. Second, 
considered together with the other oracles, it is one more 
example of Croesus' simplemindedness in taking the oracles 
for their surface meaning and in accordance with his own 
desires and expectations. Finally, it is the only oracle in the 
logos that, when deciphered, shows explicit sacrilegious 
behaviour on Croesus' part. In so doing, it adds to the depic- 
tion of the barbarian king as a truly tragic figure in Greek 
terms—a man essentially responsible for his own downfall. 


MARCIA DOBSON 
THE COLORADO COLLEGE 


20 Translation from Hugh G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod: The Homeric Hymns 
and Homerica (London 1920). 
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“H ús Oidyeoto néis, Oonixtos ’Oogere, 
&x Ovuuod KáAaiv otéoËe Bogniddnv- 
ZX0AAÓáxt ÔË axtegoiow èv kaco Elev’ deidwv 
dv xó0ov, ovo oi nv Ovuos v Hovyin, 
ÀR’ aici piv Gyovavat ozó puy uzAsóovaL 
6 Érgvyov 0aAegóÓv dequouévov KáAaiv. 


Tov uiv Biotovides xaxouñyavot dugtiyvOcioat 
Extavoy, eóñxy qáoyava OnEduevat, 

ovvexa noütoç EevEev Evi Ogfjxcooiw Eowras 
Gogevac, ovdé ztéÜ0ovg fveoe OgAvrégon. 

Tov à” àzó pév xeqaAnv yadx@ váuov, abtixa 0° avr 
sig dla Oonixinry Gipav uot yéAvi 

Aw xagtivaoa, iv’ éugogéowro 0aÀAácog 

14 üugo dua, yAavzoic teyyóusvat Gobiots. 


Tas ò` ieo Aéafq noki) énénelos 0áAacoa- 
nxn O° Oc Atyvgtjc nóvrov éxéoye Atons, 

výcovç t' aiyialods 0' GAiuvoéas, EvOa Aiyerav 
ávéges “Oogeinv &cég.aav xepalñv- 

Ev 02 yéAvv tine vov 0écav, À xai dvavdovs 
zéírgac xai Bogxov atvyvóv Exei0ev Dawg. 

"Ex xeivov uoAzaí te xai ieot) xigagioroc 

22 vnoov Exet, maoéwyv O° Eotiv dowotatn. 


Ooñxes O óc éóágocv dooi Epya yvvauxóv 
dygta, xai ztávragc Oewov éotfjA0ev doc, 
dic dAdyous ZotiEav, lv? év yooi oñpar” Fyovoat 
xvávea OTVYEQOĞ un AcAd@oivto qóvov. 
Iloivàc ó' 'Oopñi xvauévq orilovo: yvvaixag 
28 els Eri viv xetvns elvexev dundaxine. 


1 Boníxios A?, A.R. Arg. 4.905 : Gonixíov SMA! 4000’ of #v G. Hermann 
(Orph. p. 785), cf. hiatum in vv. 7, 15, 23 : 036° jv of S M A 9 roûroc 
A?, Nauck (Mél. Gr.-R. 4, p. 497) : xoótov S M A!  Eóei&ev Gesner! , Nauck : 
dei~tev SM A 11 avryv Gesner! in mg., inde A? : vv S M, dv A! 12 
Oonixiny SM A : 0pgixig Bergk, agn. Powell 19y4Avxso5gv ci. Bergk 20 
ÉxeiÜcv S M A, def. Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 865) : Éneuoev Bergk 24 eiorjA0ev 
SMA, corr. Trinc. 25Zori£av scripsi : foulov SM A 27orítGovoi S : 
orígovo: MA 28 iv’ ğxev M (A) 


1 A.R. 4.905 el un Go” Oiáygoio adic, Opgixoc "Oogetc. 211. 9.343 et 486 
èx Ovuod qíAzov. Theocr. 17.130 x Gupod orépyouoa. — KáAatv: A.R. 1.211 
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(et Schol.); 2.282. Orph. Arg.223. Acusilaus in Schol. ad Od. 14.533. 3 Od. 
20.278 àAcoc tno axiepóv. Theocr. 25.227. — deidwr / Il. 9.191. Od. 17.385. 
Theogn. 533. A.R. 2.161. 4 év govyíy / Solon 4.10 West. Theogn. 48. 5 
Theocr. 24.106 ueledwvevs dyounvog (Aivos). A.G. 16.211 ayodmvous. .. 
ueoíuvac. —ueledóvas / h. Apoll. 532. Theogn. 883. A.R. 2.627. 6érovyor: 
A.R. 2.473. A.G. 12.88; 12.143. — II. 4.474 0aldepov Xwosíoiov (et al.). — 
ócpxopuévov: Callim. fr. 75.11. Theocr. 6.11. A.R. 2.730; 4,170. 7 Biorovídes 
: A.R. 2.704; 4.906. Mosch. 3.18. Orph. Arg. 78; 679. — xaxouíxavol : 
Bacchyl. 18.8 Mosch. fr. 3.7. Il. 6.344. Od. 16.418. Orph. Lith.729.— 
augiyv@sioa: / Il. 23.764. 8 A.R. 2.101 sdmxea pácyav. Il. 1.190 (et al). 
gdoy. Oyyovoa Aeschyl. Ag. 1262. Eur. Tr.1013. 9 A.R. 3.1088 ôç notog 
zoígos xóAewg. 10 OnAvtéouwv : Il. 8.520. Od. 11.386 (et al.). 11/7. 17.126 
Edy’, iv. am’ duouv xeqaA7v tayo. ó5ÉC yaiz. — Suppl. Epigr. Gr.14.604 
CNestor's cup’) a?víxa xijvov /. 12/ eic úla : Il. 1.532. A.R. 2.730. — Il. 
23.230 Opgixiov xarà nóvtov. 13 A.R. 2.332 / ddd’ ed xaorúvavres. 
Theocr. 22.80. H. 11.215 (et al.). — Od. 12.419; 14.309 x$óuactv éugoo£ovto. 
A.R. 4.626; 1699 ÿôaaiv iugooéovro. 14 Il. 1.196; 209 / dupw dude. h. 
Cer. 15 dw’ Gugw. — teyyéuevat : A.R. 1.184. Eratosthen. Ep.25. 


15 h. Apoll. 37 Aéofoc t’ jya0ég. — Od. 6.272 nodiny xepgówo: 0áAaoccav |. 
22.385 nos Extoobe Oaddaoons /. — Od. 13.114 / prreígw éméxedoev. A. R. 
3.575 yégow énéxzAoav. 1.1362 äp’ nediw éxéxehoav /. 16-18 Tl. 9.186 
poguyye lyeinl. Sappho 58.12 Avyteav yełúvvav. Alcaeus Z 23 (b) 2. Sappho 
103.10 Acydeav doiôav. A.R. 2.704 Biorovíg pógueyyl Acysing noyev Gotôñc. 
Orph. Arg. 5 Avyógovog àoiôn. 17 Od. 5.460 / xai tó uiv és norauóv 
GAmuvoñevta. A.R. 1.913 / Avoev dnèx néronc óAumo£og. 4.645 / ógvauoi 6” 
axtas Ghuuvoéas eicagíxowro. 18 Simon. 97 Diehl éxtégicev. 20 Pógxov: 
Od. 1.72. A.R. 4.828; 1598. Orph. Arg. 339. 21h. Merc. 509 s. xí0aQuv. . . 
iueotnv.— xi0aouoróc / Il. 2.600. Callim. in Delum 312. 22 doidoráry / 
Callim. in Del. 252. Pind. fr. 70.1. 23 A.R. 1.878 etr’ ¿óánoav. — ápñio: : 
Il. 4.114. Od. 23.220. A.R. 1.1000. 2.397. — II. 6.289. Od. 7.97 Éoya yuvaixdv 
{. 2411. 4.169. Od. 18.274 aivóv àyoc. A.R. 4.866. 25H. 21.512 / off w 

&Aoxoc orupélize. 24.36/94 v' álóxw. Od. 5.210 lon» &Aoyov. 13.403. 15.127. 
A.R. 4.1097 / ç GAdyov. — Il. 8.298; 22.286 v yoot. Hom. hymn. 27.17 xeoi 
xooi xóouov Éyovaa. 26 Od. 24.414. Aeschyl. Choeph.1008. Eur. Med. 994 
otvyegov Bávarov. Eur. El. 769 ovvyvóg poveús. — A.R. 2.226; 3.779 
Achagou. 28duriaxins: Theogn. 546. A.R. 2.476. Emped. B 115.3. 
Aeschyl. Prom.564. 


Phanocles' learned but playful elegy on the death of Orpheus 
deserves a closer look.! The diction of the poem is doubtless 


! Text in O. Hense (1908), Stob. 4, p. 461f.; O. Kern, Orph. Fragm. (1922), 
Test. 77; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr., II (1925) 225f.; J. U. Powell, Coll. Alex. 
(1925) 106 f. H. Rüdiger, Ed., Griechische Gedichte (Tusculum-Bücherei, 
Munich, 4th ed., 1972) 166ff., reprints Powell's text with Ruhnken's farfetched 
reading in 27 (rívovot yuvaixes for the transmitted otiGovot yvvaixac), re- 
jected already by Plutarch, De sera num. vind. 557 D, ovde yao Oodxasc 
érraivoduey ti oxíLovaiv àyot viv, tiuwpodvres "Oggi, tac aótàv yvvaixagc. 
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epic, stylistic encounters with Apollonius Rhodius are fre- 
quent (see Apparatus, above). The elegy easily falls into four 
parts: 3 + 4+ 4+ 3 couplets. The subject of part I is Orpheus 
(1-6). It starts and ends with the name of a handsome boy, 
Kalais (strongly reminiscent of Kalos). The subject of part II 
(starting with 7 Tov uàv) are the jealous and murderous women 
of Thrace (7-14). As a contrast, the subject of part III (starting 
with 15 Tac 6’) are the pious men of Lesbos (15-22). Finally, 
the subject of part IV are the brave and righteous men of 
Thrace (23-28). The poem opens with the name of Orpheus and 
ends with it (couplets 1 and 14). 

Now only part I shows a genuine pastoral inspiration. This 
was noticed by Vergil who clearly imitates part I in the opening 
lines of his Second Eclogue:? 


Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin, 
delicias domini, nec quid sperzret habebat. 
Tantum inter densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos 
adsidue veniebat. Ibi haec incondita solus 
5 montibus et silvis studio iactabat inani: 
‘O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas? 
Nil nostri miserere? Mori me denique cogis?’ 


Georg Luck correctly states: ‘‘For a while he [Phanocles] 
abandons himself to the scenery, the human situation, and to a 
gracefully melancholy mood. But then historical erudition 
claims its rights again. . .''? | 

On the other hand, parts II, IIT, and IV deal with three 
learned Alexandrian aetia: II, Who was the 2oditoc eboetyic of 
Love of boys? (cf. 9 obvexa ao@toc #devéev). IIT, Why is the 
sacred Lesbos leading in song and music? (cf. 21 "Ex xeivov). 
IV, Why the Thracians tattoo their women? (cf. 28 ei¢ ¿ri viv 
xetvys elvexev). These three parts start and end with Thracian 
women, and 27 xrauévo echoes 8 éxtavor. 

Part II. Orpheus’ amorous liaisons with young boys must 
have been known before Phanocles’ "Egwres Y KaAoí (‘Love- 
stories or Handsome Boys’), in view of his link with the Argo- 
nauts (cf. 2 and 6 Kalais; 20 $ópxov... wo and A.R. Arg. 


2 C. Weymann, WKP (1917) 232ff.; R. Heinze, Ovids elegische Erzählung, 
Ber. Akad. Leipzig, Philol.-hist. Kl., 71 (Heft 7, 1919) 90 n. 1; E Pfeiffer, 
Virgils Bukolika (Stuttgart 1933) 20. 

? The Latin Love Elegy (2nd ed., London 1969) 41. 
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4.905-9; and Kern, Test. 78-80). Orpheus’ preference for the 
company of men only, however, is known from another ae- 
tion, independent on Phanocles, Pausanias 9.30.5 Tac 6é 
yvvaixác pact tov Opaxóv éniupovAsósww pev aro (sc. 
‘Ooget) 0óávarov, Ott opadv toda &vógac àáxoAovOsiv enetoev 
avr zAavouévo, pów óà töv Avópbv ov roAuüv: coc dé 
évepoonoarto oivov, ¿sepyálovra. TO téAunua: xai. totg 
ávópáciv àzó vroórov xaréory usÜvoxouívovg ç vàc 
Mayas YWOELY. 

‘That Ovid, in Metamorphoses 10.79-85, echoes part II of 
Phanocles' elegy, is known since the edition of Nicolaus 
Heinsius (Amsterdam 1652): 


omnemque refugerat Orpheus 
80 femineam Venerem, seu quod male cesserat illi, 
sive fidem dederat; multas tamen ardor habebat 
iungere se vati, multae doluere repulsae. 
Ille etiam Thracum populis fuit auctor amorem 
in teneros transferre mares citraque iuventam 
85 aetatis breve ver et primos carpere flores. 


Possibly, the same is true of Vergil, Georgics 4.516-22: 


$16 Nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere hymenaei: 
solus (sc. Orpheus)... | 

519 lustrabat, raptam Eurydicen atque inrita Ditis 
dona querens. Spretae Ciconum quo munere matres 
inter sacra deum nocturnique orgia Bacchi 
discerptum latos iuvenem sparsere per agros. 


We have seen above that Vergil used part I of Phanocles' 
poem. In addition, compare here 520 spretae. . . matres with 
Phanocles' 100908 ztó00vg ijvece OnAvtégwy and with Ovid M. 
10.82 multae doluere repulsae; 11.7 'En,' ait, 'en hic est nostri 
contemptor! This may be supported by Hyginus (Astron. 2.7): 
mulieribus visum contumeliam fecisse. And Hyginus is clearly 
summing up Phanocles: 


Nonnulli aiunt, quod Orpheus primus puerilem amo- 
rem induxerit, mulieribus visum contumeliam fecisse; hac 
re ab his interfectum. .. Cuius caput in mare de monte 
perlatum, fluctibus in insulam Lesbum est reiectum; quod 
ab his sublatum et sepulturae est mandatum. Pro quo bene- 
ficio ad musicam artem ingeniosissimi (= do.dotdtn) ex- 
istimantur esse. 
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Part TI. The link between Orpheus’ dead head, tied up to 
his lyre and thrown to sea by the murderesses, and the island 
of Lesbos is the best known part of the story in antiquity. It is 
well expressed by Lucian, Adv. indectum 11: 


“Ote tov 'Oggéa dteondoavto ai Optra, qaoi vv 
xegpadny adrod adv ti Atea eig tov “EBoov &éuntaotoav 
exPAnOyvar zig tov MéAava xóAzov, xai énwtAciv ye TV 
xepainv tH Avoa, THY uev àüóovoav 009jvóv tiva £i TH 
"Oopel, oc Aóyoc, tv A9gav dl abtrv tanyeEtv, TOV 
àvéíuov éunintévtwv tas yoodaic, xai otto pet’ @ONS 
zooctveyOrvat ty AgoBw@- rdxeívous ávsAouévovc THY 
u&v xepañnv raradápal..., vv Avoav de àvabeïva. . .4 


This story takes the lion’s share of Phanocles’ poem (six 
out of the fourteen couplets: vv. 11-22). And nevertheless, it is 
exactly here that we find an apparently careless stylistic rep- 
etition in four successive lines: 16 Atyvoñc. .. Av0ns vs. 17f. 
Aiystav... xepadnyv vs. 19 yéAvv. . . Atyvony. (It is to no avail 
that Bergk wanted to change the last Avyvorjv into yAuxeony.) 
There must be a special reason for Phanocles to indulge in such 
a repetition. 1 think he intended to produce a special effect, 
based on the story as preserved in Lucian. We are dealing here 
with a miracle, an adynaton. Orpheus’ head is tied up to his 
lyre (13 Ao xagróvaca:). Now the cut-off head of the singer 
keeps singing, and his faithful lyre keeps accompanying him: 
TV EV Gdovoay..., tv Aógav ds avtnv danyeiv. It is to ex- 
press exactly this miraculous music after death that Phanocles 
uses Aíyeta xegady sandwiched between Atyvor) Avon and 
yéAvc Atyven. 

This effect did not remain unnoticed by Ovid and Vergil. 
Ovid imitates Phanocles’ repetition in Metamorphoses 11. 
50-55: 


50 Membra tacent diversa locis, caput, Hebre, lyramque 
excipis: et (mirum!) medio dum labitur amne, 
flebile nescio quid queritur lyra, flebile lingua 
murmurat exanimis, respondent flebile ripae. 
Iamque mare invectae flumen populare relinquunt 

55 et Methymnaeae potiuntur litore Lesbi... 


And I think Vergil does the same in Georgics 4.523-57: 


* For other sources of the same story see Kern, Test. 118-19 and 134-35. 
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Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum 
gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 

525 volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 
a miseram Eurydicen! anima fugiente vocabat: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae.? 


Part IV. Here we have a small textual problem. In 25 read 
éotiëav. This aorist goes well with é6dyjoav and ¿oñA0ev in the 
same sentence, and it seems to contrast the present in 27f., eig 
Ext viv aríGovat. “As soon as the warlike men of Thrace have 
learned of the atrocious crime of their wives, and an over- 
whelming grief possessed them all, they at once marked (tat- 
tooed) their wives, lest they forget their abominable slaughter 
by bearing black marks on their body. Even today they keep 
tattooing their women in retribution for the killing of Orpheus 
and in memory of that sin.” Xi and zeta are easily confused, 
as, for example, in the next couplet by the scribes of M and A 
(27 orícovo: for the correct ovíGovoi, confirmed by Plutarch, 
Mor. 557 D). 

What is more important, both Thracian men and women are 
known as tattooing their face, arms and body. Of course, 
Phanocles is interested in the tattooing of women only, in or- 
der to link parts IV and II of his poem: it is the Thracian wom- 
en, not men, who have killed Orpheus. But there is more to 
that. It is the tattooing of Thracian women which is especially 
well represented in literary sources and archaeological mate- 
rial (cf., e.g., the Thracian woman with an animal tattooed on 
her arm in a vase-painting, C.A.H., Plates, III, 52 b). Two ex- 
amples will do. Athenaeus 524 DE Ai de yvvaixeg attév 
(sc. Toy Xxv0Àv) tas Ooaxdyv... yvvaixag énoíxiAAov ta 
OOUATA, negóvaug ygagrv vetoa: (they did so in order to 
mark them as slaves, but later on the Thracian women kept 


5 The link between Phanocles, Vergil and Ovid was pointed out (but without 
the above repetition) by G. E. Gierig (in his edition of Metamorphoses, 3rd ed. 
by J. C. Jahn, Leipzig 1823), by O. Korn (in his edition of Metamorphoses, 
3rd ed. by R. Ehwald, Berlin 1898), by A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love- 
Elegy (Oxford 1938) 25. 

$ Cf., e.g., C. M. Danov, Altthrakien (Berlin-New York 1976) 43: “Nicht zu 
vergessen ist dabei, dass man das Gedáchtnis thrakischer Ammen auch auf 
griechischen Vasen gewahrt hat. In diesen Darstellungen fehlen selbst die für 
die thrakische Tracht charakteristischen Tátowierungen nicht." PW RE, VI 
A (1936) 402 and 551. 
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doing the same as a decoration). Dio Chrysost. Or. 14.19 
‘Eboaxac ov xei (sc. év Oodxy) tag yvvaixag tas éhevOéoas 
OTIYUÁTOV MEOTAS, xai tocottw Aisiova £yoboag otíyuata 
xai roixiAdteoa, 00q àv Bedtious xai éx BeAtióvov dox@atv; 
(compare Herodotus 5.6 to uèv éotiy@at evyeves xéxoitat, 
TO Óà AOTIXTOY Áyevvés). 

What about the link between tattooing and the killing of 
Orpheus? An anonymous poet of the Greek Anthology (7.10) 
depicts the Thracian women as tattooing their arms as a sign 
of grief while bewailing the death of Orpheus: 


Kalliônns Ogopa xai Oidyooto Bavóvra 
ExAavoay £oav0ai uvoia Buotoviésc, 
OtiXTOUG O° yudgavto Beayiovas, dui ueAaívg 
4  Öevóueva: azoóuj Oonixtoy rióxauov. 


But I think the possibility that the poet is deliberately correct- 
ing Phanocles’ cruel story cannot be ruled out. 

In conclusion, Phanocles’ well devised elegy was read—and 
imitated-—in antiquity more than hitherto acknowledged: from 
Apollonius Rhodius (e.g., 4.905f.) through Vergil (Ecl. 2.1-6; 
Georg. 4.516-27) and Ovid (Metam. 10.79-85; 11.50-55) to 
Plutarch (Mor. 557 D), Hyginus (Astron. 2.7), and maybe A.G. 
7.10 as well. 


MIROSLAV MARCOVICH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA 


NOTES ON LOLLIANUS’ PHOENICICA 


The second-century A.D. fragments of Lollianus’ Phoenici- 
ca are to date the most important new fictional prose-narra- 
tive material uncovered by papyrology since the publication 
of the Ninus-romance in 1893. Because of its importance in the 
documentation of the history of ancient prose fiction, I offer 
a few notes on its interpretation, at the same time supple- 
menting some of the parallels adduced by its editor and quali- 
fying a few of his conclusions.! 

A combination of summary, paraphrase and translation will 
be used to provide a backdrop against which to view inter- 
pretation of the fragments. | 

"Sensational," as that epithet is applied pejoratively to 
penny dreadfuls, is the mot juste to describe a romance that 
the editor characterises ‘‘as speaking less to the intellect and 
mind of the reader than to his eyes and senses’’ (7). The con- 
tents corroborate his description. 


Fragment Al recto 


The surviving narrative opens with men and women taking 
part in a festival on the roof of a house, possibly in connexion 
with the feast of Adonis. A girl named Persis leaves the party 
(line 15) in order to spend the night with her lover (line 17), 
if...]ovota is to be supplemented as ovvovoia. 


Fragment AZ recto 


The text is badly truncated from the point just described to 
Fragment A2 recto, where Persis’ lover, probably the hero 


! A. Henrichs (ed.), Die Phoinikika des Lollianos (=Papyrologische Texte 
und Abhandlungen, No. 14) (Bonn 1972). Preliminary publication and dis- 
cussion: '"Nachtrag zu Lollianos, Phoinikika," ZPE 5 (1970) 22; "Pagan 
Ritual and the Alleged Crimes of the Early Christians: A Reconsideration,” 
in Kyriakon, Festschrift Johannes Quasten, ed. P. Granfield and J. A. Jung- 
mann (Münster 1970) I, 18-35; "Lollianos, Phoinikika. Fragmente eines 
neuen griechischen Romans," ZPE 4 (1969) 205-15.Unless otherwise stated, 
all references will be to the definitive publication of 1972. 
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Androtimus, reports how he was conducted to a deserted 
room, dy le: ue eig loix ua anmoxexovupmévoly) (line 6).? 
Inside he meets Persis and with her has his first experience of 
sex. Here occurs the novelty of her offering him her jewellery 
in compensation for the loss of his maidenhood (6:axéoyots).? 


Fragment Bl recto 


This fragment and the one on the reverse side of the leaf 
portray a robber-band of bukoloi familiar from Achilles Tatius 
and Heliodorus.* A nearly naked member of the gang, wearing 
only a loin-cloth, kills à boy known to Androtimus and cuts 
out his heart, which he roasts over a fire and then distributes 
to the uvovuevo:, who swear an oath over it. In spite of 
the oil sauce (éAaiw, line 13), human heart does not appear to 
have agreed with the diners, for Androtimus soon complains of 
the smell of intestinal gas (B1 verso, lines 11-13), and it 
looks as though there has been vomiting (B1 verso, line 8: 
¿¿euedév). 


Fragment Bl verso 


After taking part in sexual intercourse before Androtimus’ 
eyes, the captors fall asleep, leaving a watch of eleven men to 
look after the bodies (lines 22-23). 


2 T. Hagg, Narrative Technique in Ancient Greek Romances (Stockholm 
1971) 319, n. 8, writing of the preliminary publication of 1969, disagrees 
with Henrichs (212) that the ego of the portions of the narrative just 
summarised is Androtimus himself, because, he argues, there are no parallels 
in the extant Greek romances, where only secondary characters are the sub- 
jects of inset, first-person narratives. The reasoning is faulty because of the 
blatant argumentum ex silentio; in any case, Eumolpus' account of the 
Pergamene boy in the Satyricon is an adequate, if inexact, parallel. 

? Initially, Henrichs proposed that Persis rewarded Androtimus for her own 
deflowering, but in his Nachtrag of 1970 argued that Androtimus was 
deflowered, as in Daphnis and Chloe 3.19.3. 

4 Mvotuevor, fragment B1 recto, line 14, is the only surviving description 
of Androtimus' captors. For reasons to be explained later it is plausible to 
identify them with the bukoloi of the Nile Delta. 
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When it was the middle of the night, they first stripped the 
bodies of the dead and did not leave even the girl's 
brassiére. Then, raising [the clothes?] above the win- 
dows, they dropped [them] down ... and after this they 
put on chitónes, some white ones, some black ones, ... 
and likewise swathing their heads and, [in order not to be 
recognised], [those] wearing black [clothing] smeared 
their faces with soot, those wearing white clothing 
smeared their faces with white lead (lines 23-29). 


Gaps in the text do not allow us to determine what the next 
course of action of those wearing white is; those wearing black 
make their way through the moonlight (lines 30-31). Here ends 
the intelligible narrative. 

The events of B1, recto and verso, are linked closely by 
Henrichs to mystery ritual in the cult of Dionysus-Zagreus.$ 
Specifically, he isolates the following rites: sacrifice, oath, 
banquet, ritual bedaubing and dressing, sexual intercourse, 
dancing and the cult of the dead (30). The method used to 
establish the symbolic links is that pioneered by Kerényi and 
expanded by Merkelbach.’ In my view, it suffers from the 
tendency to see religious allegory in incidental detail. 

B1 contains all but one (dancing) of the putative ritual acts 
listed in the preceding paragraph. The first items—sacrifice, 
oath and banquet—constitute a unit, and I shall discuss them 
first, arguing that they are less ‘‘mysterious’’ than Henrichs 
believes. 

He has adduced two specially pertinent parallels, one from 
recorded history, the other from the world of imagination. In 
the fictional source, Achilles Tatius, the bukoloi take Clito- 
phon and Leucippe prisoners (3.9) and then choose the still 
virgin Leucippe ‘‘to be a propitiatory and cleansing sacrifice 


5 The phrase in brackets—iva un yvwoBetev—is conjectured by Henrichs, 
p. 127 on line 28, as is the bracketed "clothing" ':[oí uèv rà ¿vóvuara] 
uéAava Exovres. ibid. 

6 Pp. 28-79. He does not venture to decide whether the romance originally 
was influenced ‘‘als ganzes”” (p. 78, n. 6) by mystery practices and whether 
accordingly it was a Mysterienroman throughout. 

? See CW 67 (1974) 333-34 for descriptions of Kerényi's and Merkelbach's 
provocative views, which are criticised by Turcan (cited ibid.) and H. Gartner, 
RE 9A. 2 (1967) s.v. "Xenophon von Ephesos,” 2076-80. Henrichs, p. 78, 
states that fragment B1 "confirms the methodological correctness of this 
manner of interpretation." 
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for the host’’ (3.12.2).8 Clitophon escapes and from the other 
side of a curiously impassable trench (3.15.1) watches the 
bukoloi apparently disembowel Leucippe, roast her 
orháyxva and eat them (3.15.4-5). These bukoloi, the 
uvoduevot in the Phoenicica and the brigands in pseudo- 
Lucian and Heliodorus (see n. 9) are doubtless performing a 
ritual, but I question whether their acts have authentic reli- 
gious significance. 

A relatively modern parallel may be instructive. In the six- 
teenth century, the Uscocs, refugees from Turkish conquest 
who settled in Croatia, were by circumstances forced into 
piracy and became notoriously savage in practising it. On at 
least two occasions their atrocities paralleled those of the 
ancient bukoloi. 

On the second occasion: 


In revenge . . . the Uscocs waylaid Christoforo Venier... 
Sailing away with Venier [they] took him ashore near 
Segna, where ... they beheaded him and threw his body 
into the sea. After this they banquetted with the mur- 
dered man's head on the table, before the eyes of the 
ladies and the galley-slaves, having first dipped their 
bread in his blood, and according to some of the witnesses 
roasted and eaten his heart.? 


On the previous occasion, another victim's “‘head was cut 
off and publicly exposed, and his body was set up in the 
church, where the women lapped the blood that flowed from 
his wounds.''!? 


8 Trans. S. Gaselee, in the Loeb Achilles Tatius (1917). With the Greek 
phrasing of the passage (raóvgv [sc. nag@évov] . . .écouévgv . .. xabdoatov 
tod orgarov) cf. pseudo-Lucian, Asin. 22, ... avrov [sc.óvov] xa0agiosuóv 
tov otoatod écóuevov. In the latter passage, atonement for sins is proposed 
by robbers also, as in the previous passage. There is an undetected 
parallel at Heliod. 1.31.1-2, where Thyamis, the leader of the bukoloi, 
believing that he has wilfully killed Chariclea, as he sees his lieutenant 
Thermouthis attending to a (human?) sacrifice, says to him, **I have already 
sacrificed the loveliest victim." The possibility of robbers sacrificing either a 
human or an animal victim is explicitly stated at Xenophon of Ephesus 2.13.2, 
TO uélAov iegeiov ..., eire dvOQwazos etre Dóoxmpua. 

2. G. Jackson, Dalmatia (Oxford 1887; III, 187-88. 

10 Tbid., 185. Slightly earlier, there is the historically attested (and artistical- 
ly represented) fifteenth-century example of Vlad the Impaler (Dracula) 
sitting down to a banquet before the remains of the decapitated and impaled 
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Note that both atrocities were committed in such a way as 
to flout religion, society and sensibilities to the limit—''before 
the eyes of the ladies" and in church. My guess is that the 
outcasts in Achilles Tatius, pseudo-Lucian, Heliodorus and 
Lollianus are motivated by similar anti-social feelings rather 
than by religious convictions. 

Dio Cassius preserves an account of the uprising of the 
bukoloi in A.D. 172.!! The details of it put the oath and sacri- 
fice of the Phoenicica into perspective. The historical bukoloi 
also swear an oath over the ozAáyyva of their human 
victim and then eat them (D.C. 71.4.1). Henrichs has clari- 
fied what would otherwise be mystifying but indulges in 
petitio principii when he arbitrarily rejects the parts of Dio's 
report that do not agree with his theory of the Phoenicica as 
a kind of Mysterienroman. 

Dio reports that the bukoloi dressed as women and in this 
way tricked the Roman centurion and his companion, whom 
they killed. Henrichs wants the change of clothing in the 
Phoenicica to be part of a religious ritual and to that end 
claims with regard to the equivalent in Dio that he “‘may 
have misunderstood the ritual masquerade of the cowmen as 
strategy.''!? 

Achilles Tatius understands perfectly that the bukoloi are 
masters of deceit. He narrates how the army tracks them to 
their lair, where the able-bodied of the brigands hide behind 
old men, whom they have instructed to pretend to be sup- 
pliants (4.13). The stratagem (xAoz$) works and the army 
is defeated (4.14). 

In view of the well attested reputation of the bukoloi for 
deception, it is questionable that a change of clothing on 
their part or on the part of the uvovuevo: identified by 
Henrichs as bukoloi is an element of mystery ritual rather 
than a ruse to escape capture. ? 


victims of his savage pleasures. See R. T. McNally and R. Florescu, Jn Search 
of Dracula (New York 1972) 106-7 and 116-17. 

11 J. Schwartz, AC 36 (1967) 540-42 (of 536-52), and Henrichs, 48-51, 
discuss this and other historical examples of cannibalism, human sacrifice 
and atrocities committed against human victims. 

12 P. 49, n. 15. See, too, p. 34 of the Festschrift article. 

13 Cf., too, Ach. Tat. 6.1.1, where Melitte urges Clitophon to put on her 
dress so that he can escape detection after they have committed adultery. 
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The bedaubing of the faces of the nvovmevor is taken 
by Henrichs, p. 127, to be another element in the mystery 
ritual. It is equally possible that it is part of a disguise 
intended to effect escape. Support for this possibility comes 
from an appropriately scabrous source. When Encolpius, 
Giton and Eumolpus in the Satyricon discover that they are 
aboard the ship of their archenemy Lichas, they propose in 
turn various impracticable means of escape, including En- 
colpius' suggestion that they blacken their faces and pretend 
to be Aethiopian slaves. To this proposal Giton replies with 
withering sarcasm: | 


Quidni? ... Etiam circumcide nos, ut Iudaei videamur, 
et pertunde aures, ut imitemur Arabes, et increta facies, 
ut suos Gallia cives putet (102.14). 


The last of the proposals together with Encolpius' earlier 
suggestion that they use ink to change their colour parallels 
the blackening and whitening of faces in the Phoenicica. In 
Heliodorus' Aethiopica, when Chariclea and Calasiris, in art- 
ful imitation of Odysseus, adopt the disguise of beggars, 
Chariclea ''defiles" her face with soot, tÓ te «oóoortov 
evóboilev &àofóAov te évroiyer (6.11.3; cf. GoBóAg at Phoeni- 
cica B1 verso, line 28) and covers her face with a tattered veil. 
From the two ends of the moral spectrum of ancient prose 
fiction the evidence is conclusive that the bedaubing of the 
face and the donning of uncharacteristic garb are an accepted 
means of disguise. 

When dealing with a text as fragmentary as the Phoenicica, 
it would be irresponsible to be dogmatic. The evidence just 
presented makes it a distinct possibility, however, that the 


In Iamblichus' Babyloniaca, as summarised by Photius (Bibl. 74b, line 31-75a, 
line 7, ed. Henry), Rhodanes and Sinonis steal the clothing left as an offering 
on the grave of a girl who has just died (and is soon to be revived, before 
being buried) and by putting it on those with Rhodanes, probably inadvert- 
ently, escape capture by Damas' soldiers, who mistake them for corpses. Also 
in Iamblichus, Euphrates makes his escape from prison by disguising himself 
as the executioner's daughter (Phot., Bibl. 77b, lines 42-43, ed. Henry). Of 
more marginal relevance is the adoption of female clothing by a gallus, either 
pretended or real, in the fragmentary Iolaus-romance. E. R. Dodds has pro- 
prosed that the Iolaus of the fragment has disguised himself as a eunuch in 
order to gain access to his beloved, as in Terence's Eunuch; see OP 42 (1974) 
34-41. 
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activities assigned by the editor to mystery ritual—sacrifice, 
oath, banquet, bedaubing of faces and change of clothing— 
would be appropriate in a fictional narrative of low life 
among cut-throats rather than in a Mysterienroman. What 
follows is intended to supplement rather than to qualify 
Henrichs’ editorial labours. 

I noted at the beginning of this paper the novelty of Persis’ 
compensating Androtimus for the loss of his maidenhood (see 
above, n. 3, and related text): 


She took off the jewellery that she was wearing and gave 
it to me for the loss of [my] maidenhood. I said that I 
would not take it. She called Glaucetes, however, and 
when he came, she gave [it] to him and ordered the 
steward to bring and count out two-thousand [drachmas] 
(A2 recto, lines 9-13). 


It is not stated whether Androtimus accepted the second offer. 
Whatever he decided must have been acceptable to Persis, 
for the next lines inform us that ‘‘she turned towards me and 
did not leave off until we both took our fill and day dawned.”” 

An interesting parallel in Achilles Tatius has gone unre- 
corded. It is particularly intriguing because it is the same 
passage I referred to earlier with regard to adopting disguise 
to effect escape (see above, n. 13). Claiming that he has 
been moved by the demands of humanity (¿xmadóv ri 
àv0oózuvov, 5.27.2), Clitophon has therapeutic sexual inter- 
course with the love-sick Melitte (páguaxov dore wvyfic 
vooovons, ibid., and rynv Medittny iaodunv, 6.1.1), for 
which he is paid handsomely: 


didwot ÓÉ uot xai yovoobg éxatóv, 
xai xaAsi thv MelavO@ (6.1.4).!^ 


'4 My paraphrase ''moved by the demands of humanity”” is the possibility 
preferred by me for the Greek phrase that in some contexts is a euphemism 
for **to die." My preference is supported by Heliod. 10.16.5, where the con- 
text establishes the meaning "feeling compassion for another human being’’; 
it is also supported by Philo, Ad Flaccum 121 (ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland) 
and by Alciphr. 4.16.8 (ed. M. A. Schepers, 1901). Still another possibility, 
which gives good sense, is ''yielding to a very human temptation." See 
Heliod. 7.21.2; Ach. Tat. 6.7.7; Xen., Cyr. 5.4.19; Lucian, Dom. 21; Plut., Cor. 
31. 
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With this progression of action is to be compared the material 
summarised earlier from A2 recto (above, n.3, and related 
text): 


Ñ ÈV] zteg.eAouévm uoc Edidov / và 

Xovoía à re[ocléxeito u[i000v ri; ]c 
duaxognoews ...* / [$] dé tov I'Aa[vxévqv] 
xadeí (lines 9-11). 


Incidentally, if I am correct in supposing that Androtimus 
accepted payment only after first refusing Persis' offer of 
jewellery, Clitophon's alacrity in accepting money gives an 
accurate impression of how ““unideal” Achilles Tatius’ ro- 
mance really is. 

I conclude with a few parallel passages that will help to 
fit the Phoenicica into the appropriate cultural and literary 
compartments. It is not crystal-clear what purpose the bedaub- 
ing of the faces of the uvovnevo: serves. It may, for instance, 
be a part of mystery ritual, as Henrichs believes, or, as I 
have proposed, a method of disguise. Juv. 2.93-95 is an 
instance of mascara being worn by a male devotee of Cotyto 
during the goddess's orgiastic rites: 


Ille supercilium madida fuligine tinctum 
obliqua producit acu pingitaue trementis 
attollens oculos. 


In the Satyricon, the cinaedus who takes part in the orgias- 
tic rites initiated by Priapus’ ‘‘priestess’’ Quartilla works up a 
sweat and his white ‘‘pancake’’ make-up ‘‘runs’’ (23.5). In 
conjunction with the sopitiones of 22.1 we have the same 
combination of black and white bedaubing of faces in an 
orgiastic setting as in the Phoenicica. He is probably the same 
cinaedus as the one wearing a loin-cloth at Quartilla's rites 
(22.1), like the sacrificing "priest" in the Phoenicica, whose 
zeoíGoua Henrichs, p. 114 on line 10, compares with the 
"kultische Kleidungsstuck" of the Lupercalia. In addition, 
the entire Quartilla episode abounds in perverted sexual 
promiscuity carried on openly in the same way as sexual 
intercourse is performed before Androtimus' eyes.!5 


15 Henrichs, p. 122 on line 22, takes the sexual promiscuity to be a feature 
of ancient mystery ritual. Those who regard the Satyricon as a pastiche of the 
Greek love-romances may prefer to interpret the orgy in Petronius' work as 
a parody of the religious elements in the Greek tradition of prose fiction. 
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In a letter of September 1974, Henrichs called my attention 
to the similarity between the oath sworn by the uvoÿuevot 
(B1 recto, lines 15-17) and the pact made by Encolpius, 
Giton and Eumolpus: 


In verba Eumolpi sacramentum iuravimus: uri, vinciri, 
verberari, ferroque necari, et quicquid aliud Eumolpus 
iussisset (117.5). 


The pact is preliminary to their ruse to deceive the 
captatores of Croton by representing Eumolpus as a 
wealthy African land-owner who has lost his only son. 
Just before the fragmentary narrative breaks off complete- 
ly it looks as though the planned deception has been un- 
covered; Eumolpus, apparently in desperation, perhaps to 
stall, declares as a condition of his will that his heirs 
"consume his body as zealously as they consumed his 
soul" (141.4). “Only on condition that they cut my body 
up into pieces and eat it before witnesses will they receive 
what I have bequeathed’’ (141.2). Just as human heart 
is garnished with olive oil and perhaps barley in the 
Phoenicica (B1 recto, line 13),'© so flavourings will be 
provided to make his flesh palatable, Eumolpus promises 
(141.8). 

If Henrichs is right in supposing that the Phoenicica adds 
another example of Scheintod to the already numerous in- 
stances of that sensational theme in ancient prose fiction— 
that is, if ‘the guardians apparently drank something which 
would eventually cause intoxication’—it may be that the boy, 
like Leucippe and Chariclea, was not actually sacrificed but 
that there was a symbolic or pretended human sacrifice, with 
wine being drunk instead of blood.!? The story of Socrates 
as recounted by Aristomenes in the Golden Ass tells of the 
witches Meroe and Panthia cutting out Socrates’ heart and 


16 Henrichs has conjectured GAgita to accord with the verb ¿xéxracev. 

17 The quoted phrase comes from the Festschrift article, p. 31. See F. 
Wehrli, MH 22 (1965) 142-48, for detailed discussion of the theme of Scheintod 
in ancient prose fiction. In the interests of balance it must be added that 
recent excavation of the Mithraeum at Riegel in Germany has uncovered a 
sword that may have been used in ritual death: it ‘Shas been cut in half and 
rejoined with a hoop of metal just large enough to fit round the waist." 
Quoted from R. L. Gordon, Journal of Mithraic Studies 1 (1976) 125. 
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replacing it with a sponge (1.13). This gross act is lightened 
by the lively raillery of the two witches, by Socrates’ miracu- 
lous revival and by his still more surprising relapse (1.18-19). 
The combination parallels the gross, potentially comic details 
of the sacrifice, feast and indigestion in the Phoenicica. 

To conclude, it is worth noting that the material adduced 
either to qualify or to supplement Henrichs’ great editorial 
efforts comes principally from Achilles Tatius and Petronius. 
This alone tells us something about the literary affinities of 
the Phoenicica.'* 


GERALD N. SANDY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


18] am grateful to Professor Henrichs for his generous co-operation and 
' advice and to the Editor for his painstaking care. 


CATULLUS 112: A PATHICUS IN POLITICS 


Catullus 112 is a two-line poem which has created problems 
out of all proportion to its length. The point of the epigram is 
certainly not obvious immediately, but modern attempts to 
explain it have tended to become more complicated 
without-—unfortunately—producing a corresponding gain in 
clarity. It may be best, therefore, to return to the simplest 
possible interpretation, that the poem is essentially an attack 
on the character and tastes of an obscure but aspiring politi- 
cian. 

We can begin by quoting a text which keeps as close as 
possible to the manuscript tradition, that of Henry Bardon:! 


Multus homo es, Naso, neque tecum multus homo (est ) qui 
descendit; Naso, multus es et pathicus. 


The texts printed by Mynors and Goold, to be sure, replace qui 
descendit with the emendation quin te scindat, following a 
suggestion made first by Haupt.? But though this use of scin- 
dere is paralleled at Priapea 54.2 (cf. 77.9), there is little to 
recommend what seems to be the underlying idea, that there 
ought to be some way of preparing the reader for the conclud- 
ing pathicus. As Weinreich emphasized long ago, this is a type 
of poem not found too often in Hellenistic verse but exploited 
brilliantly by Catullus' friend Licinius Calvus at Pompey's ex- 
pense, before being brought to perfection by Martial. The en- 
tire poem, that is, depends for its effect on the shock-value of 
the final word, the equivalent of the fulmen in clausula beloved 


! Henry Bardon, Catulli Veronensis carmina? (Stuttgart 1973). Most of the 
older editions print this text, but among recent editors it has found favor 
otherwise only with K. Quinn, Catullus: the Poems (London 1970). I wish to 
thank Professors George Doig, David Armstrong, Diskin Clay, and Georg 
Luck for advice and criticism, but this is not to say that they agree with my 
views. E 

2R, A. B. Mynors, C. Valerii Catulli carmina? (Oxford 1960); G. P. Goold, 
C. Valerii Catulli carmina (Groton, Mass. 1973). See also G. Jachmann, Gno- 
mon 1 (1925) 206; H. Akbar Khan, “Three epigrams of Catulus (Carm., 114, 
115, 112)," in J. Bibaux (ed.), Hommages à Marcel Renard 1 (Brussels 1969) 
3-11. 
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of Silver Age prose-writers.? To read te scindat or the like 
undercuts that effect drastically. Similarly with the attempts, 
going back at least to Robinson Ellis, to find an obscene 
meaning for descendit. * If any such meaning were at all obtru- 
sive, it too would cue the reader to the direction the poem was 
taking. As it 1s, there 1s no satisfactory evidence for that type 
of meaning anyway, and we can reasonably take descendere to 
mean what it often did in Catullus' day, to go down to the 
forum, used of a politician, whether on everyday business or 
seeking election to a magistracy.* 

Although this is enough to show that the poem is concerned 
with politics in Rome,9 we cannot establish Naso's identity; 
the cognomen was common, almost as common—indeed—as 
the charges of homosexuality bandied about by the politicians 
of the late Republic." But the man's very obscurity, as we shall 
see, has some bearing on his being styled muitus horno, and to 
that expression we may now turn. The collocation of multus 
homo and pathicus is clearly intended to surprise the reader, 
but that is not to say that they were literally opposites. As with 
descendit, so with multus homo there is no need to discern any 
obvious sexual or physical connotations. Which is just as well, 
since there is once again no compelling evidence for an 


3 O. Weinreich, Die Distichen des Catull (Tübingen 1926) 14 and 88 n. 1; cf. 
G. Friedrich (ed.), Catulli Veronensis liber (Leipzig 1908) ad loc. For Calvus' 
epigram see W. Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum (Leipzig 1926) 86, fr. 
18. There is, so far as I can see, no exact parallel elsewhere in Catullus, but the 
placing of excrucior in c. 85 has a similar effect (cf. Weinreich 39ff. and 95 n. 
8), and it is the second half of the pentameter which gives the sting to both c. 94 
and c. 106. 

5 R. Ellis, A Commentary on Catullus? (Oxford 1889) ad loc., invoking the 
only support for the theory, Juvenal 11.164. M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, Z 
libro di Catullo? (Turin 1933) ad loc. adduced Varro, R.R. 2.7.9 also, but that is 
not obscene (cf. 2.5.13). 

5 See Cicero, Phil. 2.15 and 8.6; cf. Rosc. Am. 133 and de or. 2.267; on 
Horace, Odes 3.1.10ff. see below, note 14. 

8 The point is worth making explicitly, since Nasones are also attested at 
Verona by Tiberius’ reign: C. L. Neudling, A Prosopography to Catullus 
(Oxford [Eng.] 1955; based on Thesis, University of Iowa) 131. 

7 The coins of a Naso striking as quaestor in Sicily some time before 50 B.C. 
are discussed by M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cambridge 1946) 
26-27; and a P. Naso was praetor in 44 B.C., on whom see Neudling (above, 
note 6) 132 or, better, T. P. Wiseman, New Men in the Roman Senate 139 
B.C.—14 A.D. (Oxford 1971) 281. 
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obscene meaning.® That leaves two possible meanings for 
multus. First, an early and frequent usage, it can denote a 
person who is loquacious, tiresome and boring.? As Sallust 
recognized when he termed M. Lollius Palicanus loquax magis 
quam facundus (Hist. 4.43M), this is an entirely reasonable 
charge to bring against somebody in politics. However, it is not 
a compliment, and for pathicus to create surprise and conster- 
nation, multus ought rather to bear a complimentary meaning 
likely to mislead the reader thoroughly. That can be found in 
the second, less common meaning of the adjective, assiduous 
or active.!? In this sense, admittedly, multus is normally 
employed with a phrase defining the area in which the assiduity 
is demonstrated. So Sallust says of Marius that in operibus, in 
agmine atque ad uigilias multus adesse (B.J. 96.3). But in an 
earlier passage he reports that Marius antea iam infestus 
nobilitati, tum uero multus atque ferox instare (B.J. 84.1), and 
that should be sufficient to prove that multus alone could be 
used in a complimentary sense to denote an active man.!! Nor 
would it be any less complimentary or any less appropriate 
when applied to a man involved in everyday politics, especially 
an obscure but aspiring politician, since at Rome—as is well 
known—a very great deal depended on the actual sollicitation 
of voters and cultivation of clients. 


$ The only passage in which such a meaning can be discerned in the adjective 
is Ovid, Am. 2.4.34; hence Khan (above, note 2) 10-11, the most determined 
proponent of this view, is driven to the unacceptable step of equating multus 
with magnus. Against the view that multus can be regarded as a participle from 
molere (equivalent to fututus) see Ellis (above, note 4) ad loc. 

? See, e.g., Afranius 202R? (Nonius 477L); Plautus, Men. 316; Cicero, deor. 
2.17 and 358. There is a full discussion in Hannah Rosén, PP 16 (1961) 438-46. 

10 Though they do not argue the case at length, this interpretation is favored 
by Friedrich (above, note 3) ad loc.; W. Kroll (ed.) , C. Valerius Catullus? 
(Leipzig 1929) ad loc.; G. Wiman, Eranos 61 (1963) 37; and P. Oksala, Ad- 
notationes criticae ad Catulli carmina (Helsinki 1965) 102; cf. also ThesLL 8 
(1966) 1609, glossing ‘‘nimium operosus."' 

11 No doubt it could be argued that since Sallust is the first author definitely 
to use multus in this sense, and since the usage is influenced by Greek practice 
(cf. J. B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik [Munich 
1965] 172; Rosén [above note 9] 440-41), the meaning cannot be read into 
Catullus, no matter what editors may believe (above, note 10). However, I can 
see no reason why multus should not always have possessed this force, just as 
it had long possessed the pejorative connotation of ‘loquacious.’ The two, 
after all, are simply different sides of the same coin, given the Roman prefer, =e 
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If multus homo and multus, as applied to Naso, refer to his 
assiduity, it is certainly simplest and surely most emphatic to 
give the same meaning to its third occurrence in the poem, in 
the words neque tecum multus homo est qui descendit.?? It is 
usually maintained that in this instance multus is being used in 
a collective sense.!? Catullus would then be saying that there is 
not many a man willing to accompany Naso down to the 
forum, presumably because they fear to be seen in the com- 
pany of apathicus. But this, once again, would take away from 
the force of that concluding pathicus, precisely because it an- 
ticipates the final barb. As Merrill recognized, there is another 
way of construing the expression. If multus bears the same 
meaning throughout, Catullus is saying that Naso is active in 
politics, and that there is not an active man who goes down to 
the forum with him as a competitor. Naso, in other words, is 
an active candidate for some office, and none of his rivals is 
showing anything like the same amount of zeal about making 
friends and influencing people.!* And if this is correct, it is 
possible to see how, in Weinreich's words, '“wie aus der Pis- 
tole geschossen knallt das pathicus dem Betroffenen ins 
Ohr.””15 Naso has more than one reason for being so assiduous. 
He may be an aspiring politician, but he is also a pathicus. He 
is actively cultivating the citizenry in the hope of finding some 
boyfriends with whom to be, not active, but passive. !6 
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12 Cf. Wiman (above, note 10) 37; Khan (above, note 2) 10-11. The same idea 
seems to be favored by Janine Evrard-Gillis, La récurrence lexicale dans 
l'oeuvre de Catulle (Paris 1976) 121f., although she comes to no final conclu- 
sion. i 
13 See, e.g., A. Baehrens (ed.), Catulli Veronensis liber (Leipzig 1885) ad 
loc., adducing Horace, Cdes 1.15.6. Kroll (above, note 10) ad loc. discerned 
also a wish ‘‘die Form multus recht oft anzubringen.” 

4 E. T. Merrill (ed.), Catullus (Cambridge, Mass. 1893) ad loc., comparing 
the much clearer and more elegant expression of such an idea in Horace, Odes 
3.1.10ff.: hic generosior descendat in campum petitor (here, of course, the 
campus is specified because the election itseif rather than the canvassing is in 
point). From a syntactical point of view, it might have been better if a word like 
alius.or alter were employed (the latter is actually supplied by Wiman [above, 
note 10] 37), but the use and positioning of tecum make the point clear. 

15 Weinreich (above, note 3) 14. 

16 To give credit where credit is due, it is worth noting that Oksala (above, 
note 10) 102 came close to this explanation. 
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The surviving fragments of Ovid’s Medicamina Faciei 
Femineae have received scant attention from editors and 
commentators. Their interest, such as it is, has been predomi- 
nantly textual.! No one has thought of investigating the five 
recipes for face packs, to improve the complexion or remove 
various skin defects, which take up the whole of the second 
fragment (lines 51-100).? The clear implication is that they are, 
by definition, not worth any scholar's serious attention. Like 
ancient board games, another remarkably neglected topic,’ 
they are ignored as frivolous—and, therefore, it is assumed, 
unimportant. This attitude may well have been reinforced by 
the undoubted fact that, in general, our ancient sources for 
medical or pharmacological prescriptions are riddled with old 
wives' tales and outré, if not downright disgusting, materials. 
Here the Elder Pliny's Natural History* is one of the worst 


! See, e.g., A. Kunz, P. Ovidii Nasonis Libellus de Medicamine Faciei, 
Vienna 1881 (hereafter ‘Kunz’), and F. W. Lenz, Heilmittel gegen die Liebe: 
Die Pflege des weiblichen Gesichtes, Berlin 1960 (hereafter ‘Lenz’). Both print 
somewhat perfunctory exegetical notes, which make only the slightest of at- 
tempts to come to grips with the subject matter under discussion. 

?'This omission extends even to R. J. Forbes's essay on 'Cosmetics and 
Perfumes in Antiquity,’ which forms ch. 1 (pp. 1-50) of his Studies in Ancient 
Technology, vol. 3, 2nd ed., Leiden 1965, and is, by and large, one of his less 
satisfactory investigations. 

3 The lack of modern scholarship on both Greek and Roman board games is 
remarkable when one considers the evidence, both literary and archaeological, 
which is available—but no more remarkable than the wild theories that flourish 
unchecked in such authorities as do exist. See, e.g., L. Becq de Fouquières, 
Les Jeux des Anciens, 2nd ed., Paris 1873: H. Lamer, ‘Lusoria Tabula, PWK 
vol. 13 (1926) cols. 1900-2029 (in particular cols. 1988 and 2008ff., on the 
wholly imaginary ‘36-Felderspiel’); and S. G. Owen's edition of Ovid's Tristia, 
bk. 2 (Oxford 1924) 252ff. There is little that is reliable to consult except for 
two sensible and unpretentious articles by R. G. Austin, ‘Roman Board 
Games' (I) and (ID, in Greece and Rome 4 (1934) 24-34; ibid. (1935) 76-82. Cf. 
also J.P.V.D. Balsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome (London 1969) 
154-59, 

* See, e.g., HN 28.30, 183-88, 233; 30.108, 113-18, 120-21. Not all the recipes 
recorded by Pliny fall into this category; but he seems quite incapable of 
distinguishing between the functional and the spurious, between scientifically 
based prescriptions and those dictated by the analogies of sympathetic magic. 
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offenders. Can the formulae presented by Ovid be likewise 
dismissed as a mere literary rehash of stale superstitions? It 
is the purpose of this paper to analyse the materials involved; 
to deduce, from comparison with our other surviving sources, 
what effect the ingredients were believed to have; and to esti- 
mate, with the aid of modern chemical and dermatological 
knowledge, what effect they in fact did have. The results shed 
a most interesting light on Ovid’s attitude to women, to the 
didactic function, and to his chosen role as praeceptor amoris. 
His first recipe (53-66) is for a face pack guaranteed to pro- 
duce a bright complexion (68). The ingredients mentioned are: 
barley, vetch, ‘Tuscan spelt’ (probably emmer), eggs, honey, 
hartshorn, narcissus bulbs, and gum. Barley appears in a 
skin-cleansing preparation as early as the 16th cent. B.C.* 
Pliny mentions both barley and vetch as ingredients in face 
packs.$ They are also specifically credited with the ability to 
cleanse the complexion and remove pimples.’ The same is true 
of hartshorn, or powdered stag-antler.? Though ‘Tuscan spelt’ 
is not mentioned elsewhere in our classical sources, two early 
Egyptian recipes for the removal of wrinkles mention ‘germi- 
nated spelt’ (bdr) as an ingredient,’ and this may well be what 
Ovid means. Pliny claims (HN 21.129) that the narcissus, when 
mixed with meal, ‘cleans wounds and removes black 
psoriasis.’ Gum, probably gum arabic, is credited with re- 
moving wrinkles and improving the complexion.!° Honey was 
regarded in antiquity as a general emollient,!! and thought to 
cure spots.!? Eggs were treated as a kind of heal-all, in par- 
ticular for bruises, itches and skin irritation, and sunburn.!* 
Powdered ostrich egg figured in one Egyptian face pack.!^ 
We see, then, that our ancient sources, with some unanim- 
ity, regarded the ingredients of this recipe as effective skin 


5 Pap. Ebers $87, cited by Forbes, p. 16. Its date is the early 16th cent. 
- $ HN 20.20. 

? Plin. HN 22.122, 151, 161; 24.63; 28.183; 30.75; Celsus 2.33.5, 5.16. 

8 Plin. HN 28.187, 233, 241. 

9 Pap. Ebers ibid. Cf. Forbes pp. 16-17. 

1? Plin. HN 24.106; Pap. Ebers ibid. 

1 Plin. AN 22.107-9. 

12 Plin. HN 30.29, 73; Celsus 5.16; it also appears in several early Egyptian 

skin-treatment formulae (e.g., Pap. Edwin Smith §21.3-8, cf. Forbes p. 16). 

13 Plin. HN 29.39ff., esp. §§44, 47; cf. 28.66. 

14 Pap. Ebers ut supr. 
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cleansers. How effective in fact would it have been for its 
professed purpose, when judged by modern scientific 
criteria?!^ Though barley is not used in modern preparations, 
oat-flour and oatmeal, which belong to the same family 
(Gramineae), form a staple ingredient of contemporary face 
packs, creams, soaps and lotions.'® Meal of this type contains 
starch, lipids, proteins, and small quantities of saponine, all of 
which help to moisturise and oil the skin as well as keeping it 
smooth and fair." Dermatologists prescribe preparations 
containing oatmeal to alleviate itching and psoriasis; the grain 
also contains vitamins A, B, D, and E, especially im the 
germs.!? For this reason wheat-germ is used in modern beauty 
masks,!? and we need not doubt that the employment of ger- 
minated spelt in antiquity?? had a similar purpose, even if it 
was not fully understood. Eggs are regularly used in modern 
cosmetic preparations. Winter?! gives the recipe for an egg 
white face mask that also contains wheat-flour, milk, and 
honey. Egg white applied facially forms an adhesive film that 
shrinks as it dries, tightens the skin, reduces pores, and makes 
the texture of the skin finer. This astringent action also stimu- 


15 Jn all that follows I am deeply indebted to the expert advice and guidance 
of M. Andrzej and Mme Halina Pradzynski. M. Pradzynski, a professional 
chemist, advised me on the properties of the various substances involved, 
while his wife, the head of a skin-care clinic in Austin, Texas, was able not 
only to describe the processes of modern cosmetology for me, but also to 
estimate the practical effectiveness of each ancient formula in modern terms. 
Without their constant help—and the literature on the subject to which they 
referred me—this paper could hardlv have been begun, much less completed. 

1$ F, Winter, Handbuch der gesamten Parfumerie und Kosmetik (Vienna 
1959) 501, 508; cf. J. Coe and A. Juliano, 'A new natural ingredient for cos- 
metic formulators,’ Drug and Cosmetic Industry 113 (1973) 48; D. Chase, The 
Medically Based No-Nonsense Beauty Book (New York 1974) 273. 

17 Personal communication, Mme Halina Pradzynski. Another modern 
staple is almond paste, to which we may compare the use in antiquity of 
fenugreek: cf. Pap. Edwin Smith §§21.9, 22.7-10 (= Forbes pp. 15-16), and 
Plin, HN 22.125; 24.184-87. 

18 Cf. J. P. Braeken, Vitamins in Cosmetology (Basle 1971), passim. 

15 ‘It is marketed for this purpose in Germany (Firma Keimdiet) and the 
USA. There is a belief among skin-care specialists that ‘‘what is good for the 
body from inside is also good from outside,” i.e. for the skin’ (personal 
communication, Mme Pradzynski). 

20 Med. Fac. 65; cf. above, n. 9. 

?! Op. cit. p. 509, 
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Jates blood circulation, which, in turn, imparts a healthy glow 
to the complexion.*? Egg yolk contains lecitin and cholesterol, 
both excellent emulsifiers and emollients, and is widely used 
for this purpose in modern creams and lotions.? Gum and 
honey not only reinforce the effect of egg white, but were 
clearly used in antiquity as binders (Med.Fac. 81-83) to hold 
other ingredients in a paste. Though vetch is not employed 
today, a closely related member of the leguminosae, alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa), figures in some preparations. Its leaves 
contain saponines, karoten, vitamin C, and several enzymes.*4 
The juice of the narcissus bulb is, likewise, an emollient ‘which 
reduced the pain of erodents and discutients and was therefore 
mixed with them.*?* The hartshorn (cornu cervinum) was 
probably burnt: its ash?5 contains quicklime (calcium oxide), 
with phosphates and carbonates, including ammonium carbon- 
ate. Thus it would have acted as a stimulant, cleanser, and 
abrasive: all modern cosmetic functions.?? Such a preparation, 
in the opinion of a distinguished skin-care specialist,?8 would 
be 'highly effective for smoothing the skin and giving it a 
younger, radiant look.' 

The second formula (69-76) is not a face pack, but a cleans- 
ing aid designed for general application to the body (81). Un- 
like the previous recipe, it contains mineral ingredients. Once 
again, every item was familiar in antiquity for its dermatologi- 
cal or cosmetic properties. Lupin seeds, whether as meal or in 
the form of an oil extract,?? were used to improve the com- 
plexion, to remove freckles, as a treatment for scabies, and in 


22 Pradzynski, ut supr. 

?3 M. G. De Navarre, The Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics (Or- 
lando, Fla. 1975) vol. 3, pp. 337-438. 

24 De Navarre, op. cit. vol. 3 p. 435; O. Gessner, Die Gift- und Arzneipflan- 
zen von Mitteleuropa (Heidelberg 1953) 260. 

25 W. G. Spencer, Celsus De Medicina (3 vols.; London 1935-38), vol. 2, p. 
xliii; cf. Celsus 5.15 and Plin. HN 20.103, which recommends it with honey and 
'soda' (see below, n. 36). 

26 Spencer, ibid. pp. xxvii-viii. 

?! Abrasives (e.g. pumice) are regularly used to clean and smoothe the skin. 
To remove the top layers of dead cells from the skin's stratum corneum not 
only improves its color and texture, but also 'activates the natural renewal 
process of skin cells' (Mme Pradzynski, ut supr.). 

28 Mme Pradzynski, personal communication. 

29 Plin. HN 15.31. 
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poultices.3% Beans or bean-meal (lomentum) dispersed boils 
and vitiligo:?! lomentum was specifically used in face packs.?? 
White lead (cerussa or psimythion) was a popular—if highly 
dangerous—cosmetic ingredient throughout antiquity.?? Pliny 
specifically links it with improvement of the complexion,** and 
with the removal of scars and facial eruptions.?^ What Ovid 
describes (Med.Fac. 73) as nitri spuma rubentis, or 'spume of 
red natron,’ was more commonly known as aphronitrum 
(‘soda-foam’). The word nitrum was loosely used, in various 
contexts, to identify not only soda or natron, but also potash, 
and, on occasion, saltpetre.?6 There is no doubt, however, as 
to the nature of aphronitrum. It was what is now known as 
soda-scum, that is, ‘carbonates and nitrates of soda and potash 
coloured by copper and iron oxides.”?” This accounts for the 
red or purple colour, noted not only by Ovid (Med.Fac. 73), 
but also by Pliny.?? The use of this natural sodium carbonate- 
bicarbonate compound to improve the complexion dates back, 
again, at least as far as the 16th cent. B.C.?? Both soda and 
soda-scum were used by the Romans in various skin-cleansing 
or erodent preparations.*° Pliny several times refers to the 


3? Plin. HN 22.154, 156; 32.87; Celsus 5.28.16B, 2.33.5. 

3! Plin. HN 22.140, 33.85; Diosc. 2.127; Celsus 5.28.19D; cf. Kunz p. 70. 

?? Forbes, op. cit. pp. 40-41. 

35 Securely identified (from a Graeco-Egyptian Fayyum portrait) as the basic 
lead acetate commonly known as 'sugar of lead,' cerussa was formed (Plin. 
HN 34.175-76, cf. Spencer, op. cit., vol. 2 p. xlviii) by pouring vinegar over 
lead shavings, and was sometimes confused with natural cerussite, or lead 
carbonate (Forbes pp. 235-36; T. L. Shear, 'Psimythion,' in Class. Stud. Pres. 
to E. Capps, Princeton U.P. 1936, pp. 314-17). When heated it produced the 
yellow and red oxides of lead. 

54 HN 34.176. 

35 HN 28.139, 183; cf. Vitruv. 7.12.1; Diosc. 5.103; Celsus 5.28.15E. 

36 M. P. Crosland, Historical Studies in the Language of Chemistry (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1962) 106. 

37 Spencer, op. cit. vol. 2 p. lii. 

38 HN 31.111-13, a highly useful passage. It informs us, inter alia, that ‘red 
natron' was imported from both Egypt and Lydia, in the latter case made up as 
lozenges. 

39 Two prescriptions in the Edwin Smith Papyrus (21.3-8) list ‘red natron' as 
an ingredient, and Egypt was always the main source for this substance. Cf. 
Forbes pp. 16-17, 181-86; Spencer, vol. 2, p. lii. 

49 Spencer, loc. cit.; Diosc. 5.103; Celsus 5.18.7B,35; Plin. EN 20.66, 
22.125; 31.106-22. Soda-scum was also employed in poultices for inflamed 
joints or abscesses. 
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cosmetic properties of aphronitrum: it was thought to remove 
wrinkles and freckles, improve the complexion, and clear up 
such complaints as ringworm, impetigo, and scabies.*! ‘Soda’ 
in its basic form had similar uses, i.e., to clean up pimples, 
blisters, boils and ulcers.^? Ovid's final ingredient, the iris, was 
recommended as a cure for skin complaints* and as an agent 
for removing freckles.^* 

This formula, too, would have been effective. Its ingredients 
suggest that it was used ‘as a cleansing aid combining the de- 
tergent qualities of soda, the whitening action of the lead pig- 
ment, an abrasive action by the roasted lupin and fried bean 
powders, and the violet scent of the iris.'^* The root or bulb of 
the iris also yields orris camphor, which could serve as a cale- 
facient and cleanser.^9 

Ovid's third formula (77-82) is essentially simple—one in- 
gredient, plus honey as an emulsifying binder, and designed to 
remove spots or freckles. But just what was alcyoneum, and 
how did it operate? The most precise specifications are given 
by Dioscorides,*” who lists no less than five varieties. Pliny* 
knows four, which correspond with four of those of Dios- 
corides. All are clearly substances found either in the sea or as 
flotsam on beaches.*? Ovid's specifications—that alcyoneum 


^! Plin. HN 22.65, 24.63, 34.176; cf. Celsus 5.28.18, 17C, and Plin. HN 31. 
116. 

42 Celsus 2.33.5, 5.28.15D; Plin. HN 30.29, 31.115-16, 120, cf. 20.53, and 
Kunz p. 72. 

43 Celsus 5.16; Plin. HN 21.143, 23.63, 26.143. 

44 Plin. HN 28.188. For the value attached to the Illyrian iris in particular see 
Theophr. HP 9.7.4; Plin. HN 13.18, 21.41. 

55 Personal information, Mme Pradzynski. The iris still provides the char- 
acteristic scent known today (somewhat misleadingly) as ‘essence of violets.’ 

46 Spencer, vol. 2 p. xxxvii. 

47 5.118.1-4 (ed. M. Wellmann). 

48 HN 32.86-87. 

49 Combining the evidence of Pliny and Dioscorides (nn. 47-48 above) we 
arrive at the following categories: (i) a compact, heavy-textured. spongy sub- 
stance, the colour of ash, found most commonly on beaches, and giving off a 
pungent, fishy odour. (ii) a light, porous substance, smelling like seaweed, and 
resembling the film or membrane which sometimes grows over the eye. (iii) a 
purplish or whitish obiect, shaped like a worm or grub, sometimes known as 
‘Milesian,’ and characterised by Pliny as the best variety. (iv) a substance 
resembling fungus or rotten sponge, with an inner texture reminiscent of 
pumice, and known locally in the Propontis [Sea of Marmara] as 'sea-foam,' 
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comes from seabirds’ nests, and cures skin diseases—narrows 
the field down to Dioscorides’ first two categories, which also 
correspond to Pliny’s. The first is compact, spongy, ash- 
coloured, and most often found on beaches. The second is 
light, porous, and resembles that filn or membrane which 
sometimes grows over the eye: perhaps also *wool with the 
grease still in it.'5? Both have a pungent marine odour, like fish 
or seaweed. These are the varieties which, as Dioscorides 
says, 'are used in making women's unguents, and to cure 
moles, erysipelas, leprosy ... birthmarks, and spots in gen- 
eral.’ Pliny confirms that ‘the property of alcyoneum is to clear 
away ulcers and to cleanse,' and that these varieties are made 
from seabirds' nests. Their identification presents rather more 
problems than does Dioscorides' type (iv) [see n. 49], which 
was clearly some type of coral, 'incinerated to produce 
quicklime and used as an exedent and for skin diseases.’*! 
The ancient source that we might legitimately hope would 
help us most, that is, Aristotle’s detailed description of the 
halcyon's nest in his Historia Animalium,*? is in fact so con- 
fused and fanciful that it is not at all clear whether we have to 
do with a true nest, or some other marine phenomenon.^? 
However, we know that the cormorant makes its cliff-nest 
from piles of seaweed and guano (which would certainly ac- 
count for the fishy smell),** while the bee-eater kingfisher has 
young that hatch naked, and 'are covered with a waxy material 
derived from honey consumed by the parents,'55 which splits 
away and is discarded when the chicks are ready to leave the 
nest. This wax sheath might correspond to the alcyoneum re- 
sembling the membrane that grows over the eye. If so, it might 


'sea-slime,' or 'sea-down.' (v) a light and porous substance resembling ‘wool 
with the grease still in it': this is the variety known only to Dioscorides, and 
may in fact be identical with (ii). 

59 See n. 49 ad fin. 

51 Spencer, vol. 2, p. xviii. We may note that the other formulae noted by 
Pliny in this context (HN 32.84-85) include as ingredients the calcined shell of 
murex and cuttlefish. 

5? HA 616A 19ff., cf. Plut. De soll. an. 35, De am. pr. 494A; Aelian NA 9.17. 

53 J, Pollard, Birds in Greek Life and Myth (London 1977) 13, 96-97. 

55 Enc. Brit. (1965 ed.) vol. 6, p. 502. 

55 Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopedia s.v. ‘Kingfishers and other 
Coraciforms': I owe this reference to M. Andrzej Pradzynski. 
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well have acted as an emollient. On the evidence it is impossi- 
ble to identify Ovid's alcyoneum with assurance. But if it was 
made from some kind of bird’s nest, it might indeed have pos- 
sessed efficacious properties as a facial cleanser. Some birds 
use their saliva as a binding agent,*? and saliva ‘contains, be- 
sides mucus, proteolytic and other enzymes that may help in 
removing the top layer of dead cells from the skin.'?? There 
was a belief in antiquity that ‘good ointment should be made 
with human spittle and hence certain cosmetics were chewed 
by slaves before application.**8 More important, such birds 
more often than not made their nests of clay, which at once 
suggests the presence of kaolin. Kaolin is regularly used in 
modern face masks 'to cleanse skin by absorption of sebum 
and impurities, to soothe irritations and remove redness.’>? It 
was also used in antiquity for the same purpose: Dioscorides 
(5.155) recommends masks made with Chian or Selinan clay, 
which contains a very high proportion of kaolin.** Thus there 
is a good chance that Ovid's formula worked along similar 
lines. 

The fourth formula (83-98) is for another face pack, but one 
of a different type from those previously mentioned. The in- 
gredients include frankincense and myrrh, natron (or perhaps 
saltpetre: see below. n. 67), gum, honey, fennel, ammoniac salt, 
dried rose leaves, and barley water. Frankincense was tradi- 
tionally used in preparations designed to cleanse the complex- 
ion, and to remove blemishes or wrinkles.9! Myrrh was simi- 
larly prescribed as a cleanser, and to fade scars.5? Gum and 


56 Most notably certain varieties of swallow (Chaetura pelagica) and swift 
(Collocalia), which build the so-called ‘edible nest’ from which the Chinese 
make soup. 

57 Personal communication, Mme Pradzynski. She adds, however, that ‘in 
order to achieve this effzct the preparation should be activated with water, 
which is not mentioned in Ovid's text.' This is not, of course, to imply that 
enzymes in modern cosmetological usage are produced by anything resembling 
the ancient methods! 

58 Forbes, p. 41. 

59 Pradzynski, ut supr. 

6° Forbes, ibid., cf. Winter, op. cit. p. 508, end E. Sagarin, Cosmetic Sci- 
ence and Technology (New York 1974) 308-10. 

61 Pap. Ebers 887 (= Forbes p. 17); Theophr. HP 9.4.4-9; Celsus 5.56; Diosc. 
1.81; Plin. HN 12.51-65 passim; 13.126; 30.75, 116; 32.106. 

8? Celsus 5.5-6, 16; Plin. HN 24.86; 28.214, 245; 30.116. 
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. honey we have already studied:9? gum was also credited with 
astringent powers.5^ Fennel was a popular application for open 
wounds.® At line 85 Kenney's reading, rodenti corpora nitro, 
would indicate, as before, sodium carbonate, with its erodent 
and cleansing properties.66 But an alternative reading is 
radenti tubera nitro, and this would indicate a substance capa- 
ble of removing warts: in all likelihood saltpetre,9? for which 
the word nitrum was sometimes used. ‘Ammoniac salt,’ from 
the Libyan desert, was prescribed as a styptic ànd cleansing 
agent, to draw out abscesses, and to improve the complex- 
ion.5? Rose leaves were employed for cosmetic purposes, in- 
cluding face masks,®? and barley water was a popular medical 
standby .”* 

Again, this formula possesses proven qualities for aiding the 
complexion. The main active ingredients are aromatic oils, 
contained in the resins of myrrh and frankincense. Apart from 
their fragrance, some of these oils have bacteriocidal prop- 
erties,’! serve as cosmetic preservatives, and, most important, 
'stimulate blood circulation in ageing, dull skin, imparting to it 
a healthy, pink color.'?? It is indicative of his practical, profes- 
sional interest that Ovid, like modern skin specialists, was well 


$3 See above, nn. 10-12. 

$^ Plin. HN 24.106. 

$5 E.g. dog-bites: Diosc. 3.70.1. 

66 Cf. above, nn. 36-40. 

$7 'That is, sodium or potassium nitrate. As stated earlier (p..387), writers in 
antiquity never clearly distinguished between soda (natron), potash, and—to a 
lesser degree—saltpetre. See, e.g., Theophr. HP 3.7.6, and Varro RR 1.7.8 
(also Forbes pp. 181ff., esp. 186-88). The nitrates of sodium or potassium would 
be effective, up to a point, against warts, whereas sodium carbonate would not 
(personal information, M. Andrzej Pradzynski). Since, however, the latter 
possesses other medical properties applicable to the complexion (see above, 
p. 387, and nn. 39-40), this fact cannot be used as an argument to settle the 
reading of line 85. 

$8 Diosc. 5.109.2; Celsus 5.18.2, 19.4; Plin. HN 31.105, cf. 78-79. 

6? Diosc. 1.43.4, 130; Celsus 2.33.1: Plin. HN 21.123, 125. 

7 Hippocr. de morb. mul. p. 853 Kühn, cf. Kunz p. 77, and, for other 
recipes involving barley, above, nn. 5-7. 

71 G. Urdang, ‘Pharmacy in Ancient Greece and Rome,’ in Ernest Guenther, 
The Essential Oils, vol. 1 (New York 1948) 3. 

7 Personal communication, Mme Halina Pradzynski. For a general survey 
of the curative properties inherent in the aromatic oils see R. Gattefosse, 
Aromathérapie (Paris 1937), cf. De Navarre, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 87. 
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aware (see line 97) that such a face pack could not be kept on 
for long, the reason being that after a while stimulation would 
turn to irritation. Gum, honey and barley water would form a 
soothing lotion; fennel is listed as an ingredient in modern 
herbal masks, especially as an antidote to acne.” Until recent 
years nitric acid and silver nitrate were used with good effect 
against warts.’4 Ammoniac salt—that is, not modern sal am- 
moniac, but sodium chloride ‘rendered hygroscopic by the in- 
clusion of calcium and magnesium chloride'75—would have 
been an effective agent for drawing out inflammation or 
maturing boils. Rose leaves are still used in face masks today. 

The final, incomplete formula (99-100) is equally therapeu- 
tic. Pliny was aware of the poppy's qualities, in particular as 
a cure for skin eruptions, and as a facial fomentation.?$ Its 
skin-cleansing properties are also referred to by Celsus, Dios- 
corides, and Galen.?” Cold water and rubbing are highly bene- 
ficial for the complexion, producing a healthy glow—one ex- 
cellent reason for reading multus rather than nullus in line 
9879 — while poppy seeds contain a high concentration of oil 
rich in polyunsaturated fatty acids, including linolenic acid.?? 
It has been shown? that certain essential fatty acids in poppy 
seeds, especially some isomers of linclenic acid, are effective 
against eczema, dry skin, and scalp diseases. 

It is impossible to conclude one's investigation of these pre- 
scriptions without feeling considerable admiration for Ovid's 
practical judgment and discrimination. Just how perversely 
fantastic such formulas could be—-and how credulous the liter- 
ary mind that collected them—we know from Pliny. The old 
polymath devotes one section of his Natural History to facial 


73 L. Dainov, in Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics, vol. 36 (1963) 702. 

74 Personal information, M. Andrzej Pradzynski. 

75 Spencer vol. 2, p. lii; cf. W. H. S. Jones's note to Plin. HN 31.79 in vol. 
viii of the Loeb edition. 

76 FIN 20.198-209, esp. $$201-2. 

77 Celsus 2.32; Diosc. 4.64.2, 65.2; Galen, Simpl. Medic. 7.12.13, cf. Kunz 
op.cit. p. 78. 

78 For other arguments pointing in the same direction see C. P. Goold, 
*Amatoria Critica, HSCPh 69 (1965) 59. 

7? Personal information, Mme Halina Pradzynski. 

89 J. S. Jellinek, Formulation and Function of Cosmetics (New York 1970) 
377, who also cites J. Shepherd in Drug and Cosmetic Industry, vol. 38 (1936) 3. 
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remedies and skin cures.?! Among other substances he rec- 
ommends for this purpose are mouse dung, macerated ants, 
vulture's blood, and ‘legs of locusts beaten up with he-goat 
suet.’ Elsewhere’? he similarly recommends bull's dung, and a 
formula involving ass's urine taken at the rising of the Dog 
Star. He also states, as though it were the result of personal 
experiment: ‘I find (invenio) that a heavy cold clears up if the 
sufferer kisses a mule's muzzle.'?? Ovid will have no truck 
with this kind of hocus-pocus,?^ and the implications are highly 
interesting. It is Pliny, not Ovid, who is revealed as the liter- 
ary scholar incapable of looking beyond—or indeed of 
evaluating—his sources. At the beginning of the Ars Amatoria 
(1.29) Ovid was to write: Usus opus mouet hoc, uati parete 
perito ("This work is based on experience: what I write, believe 
me, I have practised'). The Med.Fac. upholds this claim in a 
highly practical way. The praeceptor amoris is well acquainted 
with the technicalities of the beauty-parlor—a familiarity that 
dates back to the period of the Amores. Ovid's anguish over 
Corinna’s maltreatment of her hair®* clearly stems from a very 
modern knowledge of the damage that could be done by a 
harsh lye bleach.55 Our attitude to his didactic pose must be 


81 HN 30.28-30; cf. above, n. 4. 

82 HN 28. 185-86. 

83 HN 30.31. 

35 Pliny's own claim (HN 30.33) that Ovid was his source for an inscription 
against quinsy including goose-gall, owls’ brains, and ashes of burnt swallow is 
intrinsically implausible: it does not figure anywhere in the surviving works 
(which account for the greater part of Ovid’s output), and clearly does not 
belong in the Med.Fac. Indeed, it is hard to imagine in which lost work it could 
have found a place. The Medea, perhaps, as part of the eponymous heroine’s 
pharmacopoea magica? Hardly, when we recall that this was a tragedy which 
earnt the praises of both Quintilian (nst. Orat. 10.1.98) and Tacitus (Dial. 12). 
Nor it is easy to see how it could have been worked into a Gigantomachia (cf. 
Am. 2.2.11-16), a poem on Tiberius's victories in Pannonia (EP 3.4, cf. 2.5.27), 
the poem in Getic (EP 13.19ff., cf. Tr. 3.14.48), or the other commemorative 
minor verses listed by Owen at the end of his OCT text of the Tristia and 
Epp.ex Ponto. 

85 Am. 1.14, passim. Ovid was clearly obsessed by women’s hair: cf. the 
references in Am. 1.7 (with which compare AA 1.170), 1.11.1, 2.7.23-24, 2.8.1, 
3.2.75-76. Long windswept tresses attract him (44 1.529-30), and the one 
feature he always notices in Apelles! Aphrodite Anadyomene is the way in 
which the goddess is wringing out her wet hair (Am. 1.14.33-34; AA 3.223-24, 
401-2; Tr. 2.526-27; EP 4.1.29). 

86 No clear distinction was made by ancient writers on this topic between 
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reconsidered in the light of this expert knowledge. Why should 
a mere literary jeu d'esprit practise such cosmetic discrimina- 
tion? And—a corollary that should give us much food for 
thought—if the Med.Fac. was intended as serious practical ad- 
vice, is it not possible that we have, similarly, underestimated 
the practical purpose of The Art of Love? The two causes of 
Ovid's exile, carmen et error, the poem and the blunder,*” 
may, after all, be more closely linked than it is nowadays 
fashionable to assume.5? 


PETER GREEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 





dyeing and bleaching: for some characteristic references see, e.g., Servius on 
Aen. 4.698, citing Cato; Val. Max. 2.1.5; Tib. 1.8.41-46; Prop. 2.18B.23-28; 
Ovid AA 3.163-64; Mart. 3.43, 4.36, 8.33.20, 14.26 (cf. Lucian, Amor. 40). The 
most common colour produced was a reddish or auburn tint, which again 
suggests bleaching, since the process affects dark Mediterranean hair in 
exactly this way rather than turning it true blonde. Confirmation comes from 
Pliny (AN 28.191), who describes what is clearly a lye bleach made from goat 
fat and beechwood ash, used by Germans to redden their hair; with typical 
vagueness he describes it as a soap. In additicn to wood ash, such common 
minerals as rock alum, quicklime, or crude soda could be used to produce a 
caustic alkaline solution that would bleach with reddish gold shades—and 
could have a devastating effect on hair if used incautiously or to excess. Cf. the 
Encyclopedia of Technical Chemistry (New York 1954) vol. 14, p. 184. 

87 Tr. 2.207. 

38 This paper was originally delivered at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the 
American Philological Association in Atlanta, Ga. 


EI HOT’ EHN TE 


The phrase si zort’ Env ye occurs, with slight variations, six 
times in Homer: 


(i) Helen speaking of Agamemnon: 
dañe abt’ éuóc Éoxe xuvomôos, el nov’ Env ye (I 180). 


(ii) Nestor speaking of his ancient prowess: 
Os čov, el not’ OV ye, uev. avdgdorv (A 762). 


(i) Priam speaking of Hector: 
éxtel ob not’ énos nás, el nor’ Env ye (Q 426). 


(iv) Telemachus speaking of Odysseus: 
ratio Ô poi ¿oriv “Odvooets, 
et zort? Env (o 267-68). 


(v) Penelope speaking of Odysseus: 
olog ’Odvaceds Éoxe ner” avdgdoty, el xot 


> > 


Env ye (r 315). 


(vi) Laertes speaking of Odysseus: 
adv Esivov Ôvarnvov, éuóv maid’, el mot’ Env ye (œ 289). 

Two different explanations of this phrase are given in the 
scholia: either it is the protasis of a conditional sentence, the 
apodosis of which has to be understood out of the preceding 
words; or ei is equivalent in meaning to óre. The second expla- 
nation has been rejected in modern times, and rightly so. But 
the interpretation as a conditional term has not lost favour 
altogether. According to this view, Helen's words in (1) are 
translated ‘if ever such a one there was.’ More often, however, 
the phrase is regarded as a kind of resigned admission that 
what once obtained in happier times does so no longer. Thus 
Helen’s phrase would mean ‘as surely as ever such a one there 
was.” 

While the last-mentioned interpretation, or something close 
to it, yields the only tolerable meaning, I am not aware that any 
linguistic justification has yet been advanced for it. An attempt 
to seek such justification must begin by considering the nature 
of the particle ei. This word is usually regarded as the dative- 
locative of a demonstrative stem; but, whatever its etymology 
may be, ‘if’ cannot have been the original meaning. We might 
assert this first on general grounds, pointing to the fact that 
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Greek conjunctions which introduce subordinate clauses are 
commonly adverbs or demonstrative words pressed into ser- 
vice when the need was felt for hypotactic expressions. In the 
case of ei, however, there is a powerful additional reason for 
thinking that in origin it was used to introduce a main clause, 
not a protasis. Often in Homer and in later Greek zi, or its 
variant a£, introduces a wish for the future expressed by the 
optative. When, as sometimes happens, yde is added to ei/ai, 
that is obviously not inferential but retains an earlier, emphatic 
significance. The most likely meaning of a particle regularly 
attached to wishes is ‘so, thus."! 

The semantic development from ‘sa’ to ‘if’ can be followed 
in Latin as well; for sic (< *seice) is the same word as si (< 
sei), only with the addition of the deictic suffix -ce, and si 
sometimes has the meaning ‘so, thus’ in early Latin.” In Greek, 
it is easy to believe that the first step towards the construction 
of a conditional sentence came with the juxtaposition of two 
paratactic clauses. One of these might contain the particle ei/ai - 
‘so,’ the other containing 67) or its weakened form ó£:? sub- 
sequently, the latter is still found in the so-called ‘apodotic’ use 
in Homer and other authors, such as Herodotus, who preserve 
a good deal of parataxis. 

Hence it appears that in the phrase et mot’ Env ye the func- 
tion of el is little different from that of 7. This was clearly seen 
by Curtius, who stated that ‘in our expression 7 gives the 
precise meaning which all modern investigators have found in 
it.'^ But the use of ef in wishes with the meaning ‘so’ shows 
that the required sense was already present in this word and 
that it is unnecessary to follow Curtius and actually substitute 
ý for el. 


1 el sometimes acts as an emphatic particle, perhaps with concessive force, 
outside wishes. The clearest example in Homer occurs at A 321: ei zóre xoüpoc 
Ea, viv abré ue yñoas ixdvet, ‘then indeed I was young, now in its turn old age 
has come upon me.’ This use of ef survives into Attic; cf. Ar. Birds 371: ei de 
Tv pÜaoiv uày éy0ooi tov dé vodv siaw piho. 

2 Walde-Hofmann Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch TI (1954?) 530. 
In English too the sense of 'if' and that of 'so' sometimes merge; witness 
the quotation dated 1638 from OED, s.v. so: 'thus love I thee, so be thou 
love me.” 

3 Cf. M. Leumann Kleine Schriften (1959) 229-33. 

* Grundzüge der griechischen Etymologie (1879) 289. 
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In some of the passages quoted above, ei introduces a kind 
of anaphora, taking up a noun already expressed and adding a 
pathetic exclamation: (i) ‘my brother-in-law. . .so at least he 
once was’; (iii) and (vi) ‘my son. . .so at least he once was’; (v) 
‘Odysseus. . .so at least he once was.’ A less simple case is 
presented by (ii): it is apparently tautologous, for oc čov, like 
ei Éov, must mean ‘so I was.’ Two different explanations are 
available. Either we have here a deliberate repetition, designed 
to emphasize the distance between past and present, just as 
Hector's éxavdAnyic at 10.127-28 emphasizes the distance 
between vision and reality: 


à ve zag0évog ní6sóg TE, 
zag0Éévoc ni0eós t’ óagíGetov àAAAouv. 


Alternatively we might suppose that the phrase el wot’ ¿nv ye 
was so commonly used in a context which demanded a pathetic 
reference to a desirable state of affairs which had existed in the 
past but which no longer obtained that its full force was some- 
times lost sight of: ‘so I was, so at least I once was, among 
heroes.' 


J. T. HOOKER 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


*MI-T- JOURNEY”: UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
1. Latin trames 


The masculine noun frames -itis ‘road, path’ is dealt with 
by Ernout-Meillet DELL 1235 most briefly: ‘On pense natu- 
rellement à trans; mais la formation est singuliére (cf. limes 
qui en est voisin par le sens). Composé V. meo." Most of 
what is said here is correct, but the conclusion is not drawn. 
The reference to fimes confuses the issue by appealing to 
obscurity. 

Surely we must have here a morphological formation equiva- 
lent to comes -itis and pedes < *kom- and *ped- + *i-t-. These 
are well known compounds of the verbal noun as a root-noun, 
which was in zero-grade and terminated in a semantically 
empty *-t-; it was of course not necessary for such verbal 
nouns originally to be compounded, as Indo-Iranian amply 
shows.! Such verbal nouns, originating as nomina actionis, 
could easily become concretized; I have discussed such for- 
mations in an article appearing currently on Hittite ekt- ‘hunt- 
ing net.’ 

Basing ourselves on the root *mei-, we therefore reconstruct 
*trans-mi-t-. This is the result that LEW, (1953: 699) in fact 
arrives at, following Curtius and Vanicek, but without justi- 
fying the morphology. 


2. Latin sémita 


We expect these nomina actionis in zero-grade, with empty 
*-t- when the root terminates in a (short) syllabic, to be femi- 
nine in gender. Clearly some, e.g. pedit- and tramit-, have 


! Cf. Skt. stú-t- = Avest. stüt- ‘praise, hymn of praise,’ Skt. mí-t- ‘pillar, 
post’ (to 1. mei-, IEW 709); see Wackernagel AiG II 2.44-5 812c. Such nouns 
could also be thematized, at least in the descendant dialects; cf. 10ó6-Ba-r-a 
and zzgu-xrí-r-at. 

2 IF (in press], where I reconstruct *iek-t-, or *iek-t-. Note also Skt. 
upa-bhf-t- ‘wooden sacrificial spoon,’ which I discuss Indo-Iranian Journal 
[in press]. (See now too C. Watkins, Érin 29 (1978) 155-60 on such formations. 
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been deflected in gender by other nouns, i.e. semantically. 
Equally, we may look for a preservation of the feminine 
gender and consequent transfer of stem class. This is surely 
what has occurred with semita, which Ernout-Meillet pro- 
nounce ''sans étymologie.”” 

Once again we must have a compound with the base *mei-, 
this time with the archaic preverb seen in secedo, 
secerno, seditio, etc. Thus *se(d)-mi-t- was originally 
a ‘going apart.’ This word for a ‘journey’ was then con- 
cretized and thematized. Again LEW, (1951: 513) has some- 
thing close to this account, on the authority of Vanicek, but 
with a faulty rendering of the morphology, as if we had here 
an old participle. 

Pokorny JEW 710, under the entry 3. mei- ‘wandern, gehen’ 
gives no indication whatever of these important and archaic 
verbal nouns beside the verb meo -dre. A fuller account 
of the Slavic cognates, attested in all branches of Slavic, is 
given by Vasmer, Russ. etym. Wb. II (1955) 136 s.v. minovátb 
minüju and 135 s.v. mímo, and by Machek, Etymologicky 
Slovník jazyka českého a slovenského (1957) 297 s.v. minouti 
and 296 s.v. mimo, without however adding to the Indo- 
European picture. It deserves also to be pointed out that 
mímo is an adverbialized neuter of an old thematic participle 
in *-mo-; Meillet /ntroductiong 265 should be revised in this 
regard, and cf. my discussion of the Baltic, Luwian and Al- 
banian evidence, Baltistica 9 (1973) 45-50. 


Eric P. HAMP 
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ATHENS’ ALLIANCE WITH ERETRIA 


Two non-contiguous fragments of a Pentelic marble stele 
record an alliance between Athens and Eretria. Fragment b 
was restored by Koehler in AthMitt. 2 (1877) 212; Wilhelm 
joined it to fragment a and revised the restoration of a in AEM 
15 (1892) 1-4. The text in 7G 117.16 is as follows:! 


a 

"Egeroiénv [ovuuayia] 2TOIX. 32 
xai “A@nvalfor] 
(Éldoëer rii Podñi- l'Axauavric éxovrávgv]- 
[ev] Xedwviny Oeoy[....12..... évoauu]- 

394/3 5 [áre]vev, EdBoliôn[s noyer, ....14....] 
[émeot]ate: l'vabiolc eizte- ovupd-zos ¿vas 'E]- 
loerorás xai 'A]8gv[aíoc -------] 


b 


[--xarà ] rò [Ó]vvazó [v- dre ó' àv Co} 
[ji Guevov. ¿vas v]oiv noAgow xowñl: Bo]- 
[Aevouévauv, todt]o xúgiov e[f]va:* [ó]uóva[:] 
[óà "AOnvaiwy uv] tods oroaryyo[ds xai Tp ]- 
5 [v Bodny xai tods ¿yraréas, “Eoetotéwv dl v[o0c] 
[orpgargyovs xai] tv BoAny xai vo[oc in yr(£])- 
[ac xai tag XAAac] doxás: dräoyer Ô[È ...Ja[.] 
[odes Ww: óuvéva: dé t[ò]v [v]Ópuu[o]- 
[v oxov Exarégoluc tov naga ogiotw aúr[o]- 
10 fic. £A£o8a: ÔÈ ztp]éofiez adrixa uáA([a] v[v B]- 
[ovdny óéxa ávóo]ac, névre uèv Ex vc Bo[vA]- 
[76, mévte óé éE idtlwra@y, ofrives ano[Anwo]- 
{vrai toda Goxovg malod 'Eger[oliéw[v ---] 


Dating the alliance to 394/3 (the archonship of Euboulides, 
a line 5) raises two problems—one fairly minor, the other more 
serious. According to Diodorus 14.82.3, in the summer of 394 
(but still in the archon-year 395/4) 7 Evfota áxaca fought 
on the Athenian side against the Spartans at the battle of 


! See also G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (Leipzig 
1915) #123; E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, A Manual of Greek Historical In- 
scriptions (Oxford 1901) #86; M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, II (Oxford 1948) #103; H. Bengtson, Die Verträge der griechisch- 
römischen Welt von 700 bis 338 v. Chr., II (Munich 1962) #229. An English 
translation can be found in J. Wickersham and G. Verbrugghe, The Fourth 
Century B.C. (Toronto 1973) #7, A drawing is included in /G ii. 5.7b. 
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Corinth.? Either the Eretrians fought before the alliance was 
made, then, or Diodorus’ date for the battle is incorrect. Both 
of these solutions are conceivable; but there is no other reason 
why Diodorus should be wrong, and we would naturally expect 
that the alliance with Eretria, like the alliance with the Boio- 
tians (IG ii?.14 = Tod #101 with commentary), was concluded 
at some time before the fighting began. 

More important is the difficulty raised by the phrase édoéev 
t. BoAnt, without the usual xai rà Ouœ: which indicates 
that a decree was passed by the assembly. Could the demo- 
cratic boule in 394/3 make an alliance with an independent 
foreign power on its own? No other evidence suggests that 
the ózuog was willing to surrender or delegate its control over 
foreign policy,? and Rhodes' study of the boule concludes that 
our document was a probouleuma which was ratified by the 
assembly.* But why—if this is correct—does the text not 
begin Édoëer the Bol xai tó Óruan? 

These problems disappear if the prescript is restored dif- 
ferently. Suppose that Euboulides was the émotétns rather 
than the eponymous archon. The secretary, Chelonion, was 
listed with his patronymic and demotic (there are 16 spaces 
to fill between his nomen and ¿yoauuártevev); Euboulides’ 
patronymic and demotic would fit in the 17 spaces between 
his nomen and éxeotáte: 

[£]óo&ev vi BoAf, [CAxapavtic or Havóuvic)s énovtávev]- 

[ev], XeAwviwyv Ogoy[--- (demotic) éyoauu]- 

[atejvev, EdBodidn[s (patronymic) (demotic)] 

[émeorláre, FvaGiols cine ------] 
Three later inscriptions, all considerably restored, parallel 
this form of the prescript in which the secretary and the 


? Xen. Hell. 4.2.17 is not specific about the date of the battle but does 
say that the allied forces included not less than 3,000 hoplites ¿E E?fioíac 
ázáong. 

3 There are a number of early fourth-century documents which have been 
inscribed as decrees of the boule alone; most are proxeny decrees (probably 
reconfirming honors which had been taken away by the Thirty) and none are 
alliances. See P. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule (Oxford 1972) 82-85. 

* Rhodes (above, note 3) 84, accepted by A. S. Henry, The Prescripts of 
Athenian Decrees (Leiden 1977) 16. 

5 Wilhelm eliminated Havô:ovis from consideration because in 394/3 its 
secretary was Plato of Phlya (see Tod #108, line 3); if the alliance is dated 
to another year J1avóiovíc obviously remains a possibility. 
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emotárys are both listed with their patronymic and demotic: 
EM 13230 (379/8),9 IG 117.248 (probably 358/7),? and JG ii?.214 
(356/5 or 347/6).8 

The fact that the alliance was ratified by the boule alone 
suggests that it should be dated to the time of an oligarchy. 
The oligarchic boule passed decrees: references to a yípugua 
of the boule appear under the Four Hundred in 411 (IG 1?.298, 
lines 14-15), and under the Thirty in 404/3 (SEG XXI.80, A,b 
line 5). The year 404/3 is a suitable one for an Athenian pact 
with Eretria; the Eretrians had fought against Athens from 
411 to the end of the Peloponnesian war and might well have 
been willing to make an agreement with a pro-Spartan Athenian 
oligarchy which took power thereafter (both governments 
might have been worried about Theban aggression, for example). 

I find the ‘‘for ever” clause (which Tod assumed stood in 
the lacuna between the two fragments) in b, lines 7-8, where 
we can restore tadoyev Ô[È vv] ofvuuayiay és Gíóio]v. The 
restoration is one letter too long, but two examples of such 
crowding appear in b, line 5, which has 34 letters (see the 
drawing in the first edition of /G).? For a similar restoration, 
see Tod #118, lines 35-36; for the phrase és aidtov, see Thucyd- 
ides 4.63.1 (xai attol udlota uèv és GíÓwov Evufduev) and 
Meritt's restoration [és àí]óiov in IG 12.51, line 12.!? 

IG 112.16, then, should be dated to 404/3; it records a per- 
petual alliance between Athens (under the rule of the Thirty at 
the time) and Eretria. 


PETER KRENTZ 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


$ Published by W. K. Pritchett, "Lucubrationes Epigraphicae," CSCA 5 
(1972) 164-69. 

7 For the date see A. C. Johnson, ''Notes on Attic Inscriptions," CP 9 
(1914) 424. 

8 See the two restorations suggested by J. Petirka, The Formula for the 
Grant of Enktesis in Attic Inscriptions (Acta Universitatis Carolinae Philo- 
sophica et Historica Monographia 15: 1966) 48 = SEG XXIV.88. 

? Note also that the suggested restoration includes three iotas; the narrow 
iota produced an incongruity if allotted the same amount of space given to 
broader letters and cutters sometimes avoided this problem by squeezing an 
iota with the letters on either side into onlv two letter-spaces. See M. J. Os- 
borne, '*The Stoichedon Style in Theory and Practice," ZPE 10 (1973) 267-68. 

10 B, D. Meritt, "The Athenian Alliances with Rhegion and Leontinoi,”’ 
CQ 40 (1946) 87-88. 
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During their exploration of Lycia and Pamphylia in 1895, 
R. Heberdey and E. Kalinka visited the site of Balbura in 
the Cibyratis, where they copied several inscriptions. Amid 
‘the ruins of what seems to have been a temple of Nemesis, 
they found a statue-base on which was inscribed a short letter 
to the city of Balbura from Antoninus Pius, dated to A.D. 158.! 
The stone was extremely weathered, and of the first half of 
the body of the letter the editors could make no continuous 
sense. More recently, G. E. Bean has taken a squeeze of the 
inscription, from which, in what is evidently a heroic piece 
of reading, he has extracted and restored a visibly superior . 
text. Despite this progress, a part of the letter remains ob- 
scure; and the recent editor, inattentive to earlier commenta- 
tors, has introduced an unnecessary confusion. 

The first half of the letter, after the lengthy formulas of 
address that identify the author and the date, is now read as 
follows: 


11 tv quioteuuiav Hy éndédet- 

12 xta. ztgóc Huds Meléayooc 
Kágroooc [ênýv]ega.. NTA... 
[= -oix]ov HOVOLAOV 
êv TH [duet coa ródet: Eotw ofé] 

16 zá[v]ra ei[c tov à lei xúgia và éxi Th 
éxmered [ella avtov gobér- 

TA: 


The emperor goes on to explain that his father Hadrian once 
made a similar grant to Termessus, as the Balburans (he notes) 
remarked in their decree sent to him. 

Thanks to Professor Bean's labors, the structure and the 
intent of the letter are now clear: the emperor is granting a 
request from Balbura that a fund donated for some purpose 
by one of the citizens be guaranteed by the emperor himself 


1 “Bericht über zwei Reisen im südwestlichen Kleinasien,” DenkschrWien 
45.1 (1897) no. 49, with a drawing [JGR III 467]; no. 50 for the temple. 

z “Journeys in Northern Lycia 1965—1967,” DenkschrWien 104 (1971) 
no. 14. 
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against diversion to any other purpose. In the Roman Empire 
concern about such a diversion was common among donors 
and their beneficiaries, and appeal to the emperor was a com- 
mon solution, widely attested in the provinces. James H. Oliver 
has collected examples of this imperial intervention into civic 
affairs and studied its juridical implications.? 

The difficulty with the new edition concerns what was 
founded by Meleager at Balbura, the purpose to which he de- 
voted the money. Bean restored [oix]ov uovorxóv, ‘‘a house 
of the Muses,” on the suggestion of G. Maresch, invoking the 
oixoc that formed part of the Museum at Alexandria.* We 
may doubt the force of the parallel; in any case, the restora- 
tion presumably was motivated by the tacit understanding of 
ésutéAeta as the ‘‘completion’’ of a building. But as Heberdey 
and Kalinka already saw, there are two compelling indications 
of what Meleager founded. First, what is normally described 
as Hovouxóc in Greek inscriptions is a contest, Gycv. Second, 
several other inscriptions from Balbura mention ''the contest 
celebrated out of the donation of Meleager." O0éíui; ày0cioa 
&x Owoeds Meleáyoov Kdotogos. Either of these facts would 
guarantee that what Meleager founded was a contest, and we 
must return to the interpretation of Heberdey and Kalinka. 
I may add that while many provincia! inscriptions attest money 
given or bequeathed for the construction of some particular 
building,? and while we hear occasionally of a fund, the interest 
on which was to be devoted to the general purpose of civic 
construction (Éoya),$ there seems to be no instance of a fund 
whose interest was assigned to the construction of a specific 
and designated building. A fund of this last sort, such as Pro- 


3 “The Ruling Power," Trans. Amer. Phiios. Soc. 43.4 (1953) 963-80. For 
ancient foundations generally see B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen 
und rómischen Antike (Leipzig 1914), of which a new edition is much needed; 
cf. P. Herrmann and K. Z. Polatkan, Sitz. Wien 265.1 (1969) 7-36; J. Modrzejew- 
ski, Rev. hist. droit fr. étr. (1963) 82-92. 

5 J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr. (1972) 439, found the phrase *'incompre- 
hensible.'" Strabo 793.94 on the uéyas oixos of the Museum at Alexandria, 
which P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 1972) has rendered as 
“a block” (14) and as “a large house” (315). 

5 For Lycia see the references in D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 
(Princeton 1950) 537 and notes; at Balbura, a toéztvAov xaraoxtvac0£v ano 
xonuátov toy xaraAsupOévrov xarà Ô 1a0mxnv I]oAvósóxovc xtÀ., 
Heberdey-Kalinka no. 51 [GR III 468]. 

6 For an example from the region see F. Schindler, J. Bubon (Sitz. Wien 
278.3 [1972]) no. 6, with J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr. (1973) 453: [xa]- 
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fessor Bean’s restoration implies, would be a practical im- 
possibility. The purpose of a fund was to devote the interest 
to some continuing need or service, such as prizes, distribu- 
tions, sacrifices, or (in a general sense) construction work. 
A foundation providing that the interest must be spent to erect 
a specific building would, on completion of that task, accumu- 
late money that could not legally be spent. Thus the purpose 
for which Meleager’s money was to earn interest cannot have 
been the construction of a house of the Muses. 

In fact, the new reading émitedeia presents no obstacle to 
the traditional interpretation of Meleager’s gift as a contest, 
but rather supports it. Doubtless the noun could mean the 
‘completion’ of a structure, although I do not find an example: 
certainly other derivatives of the root sometimes bear this 
meaning. However that may be, in an agonistic context the 
term ézitéAcia will naturally derive from the common phrase 
meaning to ‘celebrate a contest,’ émreleir áyóva: we should 
restore &yóàva in line 14, and translate the following phrase, 
“let all the provisions for its celebration be valid forever.” 

Heberdey and Kalinka’s publication of this monument was 
only a field report, and they invoked the other attestations of 
Meleager’s contest in only the briefest terms and without cita- 
tion.” These five inscriptions repay further study.? All are statue 
bases of victors in the contest; on all five occasions the contest 
was presided over by Meleager's grandson Thoantianos as life- 
time agonothete. Four of the stones are 'dated' by the number 
of the contest, e.g., Oéuidos áxBeions xai tho cs’ éx dwoeds 
Meleáyoov. The undated monument honored the “first vic- 
tor" in men's pancration: this competition was altogether 


talinóvra && nuíoovc [u Klg lous xAgoovóuov thy TÓALY, og ànó THES 
zoooóóov Éoyoig xoounOyva, xai ¿EmBev cig te Otavouds xai éAsoÜsoíav 
xai aydvas xvÀ. Cf. L. Robert, Hellenica 4 (Paris 1948) 12 n.l. 

7 "The majority of the inscriptions previously known [from Balbura] per- 
tain to a contest founded by Meleager son of Castor, the introduction of 
which is dated by the following letter of Pius of A.D. 158" (p. 37). This 
brevity doubtless lies behind the uncertainty of the editors of JGR, who 
wrote that the letter ‘‘seems to pertain to a musical contest,” without citing 
the other inscriptions relating to Meleager's contest. 

$ Four were copied by Hoskyn and Forbes in 1841, and again several 
months later by Schónborn: CIG 4380e-h. A fifth was copied by Falkener 
in 1844: W. Henzen, Annali dell’ Istituto di Corrispondenza archeologica 
24 (1852) 188, whence Le Bas-Waddington, Asie mineure no. 1223. 
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ordinary, and the monument surely derives from the first 
contest (and has been so placed since its first publication). 

-. Three of the victor monuments survive in sufficient detail 
to reveal the ‘event’ in which the victor had competed: pan- 
cration and wrestling are attested. Hence the contest founded 
by Meleager was not only uovoiuxóg but also yuuvixóg. Even 
without this knowledge we might well have suspected the 
latter adjective in line 14 of Pius' letter; the victor monuments 
make the restoration certain: [---dyéva yvuvix]óv uovoixdv 
XtÀ. What must intervene between this accusative and the 
main verb is some verb describing Meleager's act of founding 
the contest. B. Haussoullier saw the necessity of the mention 
of this act in the letter,? but Bean's readings now show, against 
Haussoullier's restoration, the proper order and economy of 
the text. One of the most common verbs of foundation is 
ówosgioda:, which can take as its object either money or an 
institution such as a contest.!? A statement of a provincial 
governor to Rhodiapolis in Lycia, praising a similar donation, 
is close in structure to the letter of Pius:!! 


xai avros a[zo]- 
déyouas Eni TH piAotEemia, Hy zooc tò Aa[u]- 
zoórarov £0voc dudy éxedeiEato, dw- 
onoduevos AÍTO dnvdagia ATA. 


I would suggest that a comparable restoration suits the econo- 
my demanded by Bean’s text, without undue violence to the 
copy (HX was read as ''NT”” in line 13): 


11 tay pidotemiav Hy emdédet- 
12 xtat mods Nuas MeAéaygoc 
Kágroooc [énjviega, [ówelyoá|uev]- 
14 [og aydva yuuvix]ôy uovotxóv [re]! 
¿v rå [Suetléog óle 


A difficulty remains. It is meaningless for the emperor to 
state that in founding a contest for his fellow citizens Meleager 
has shown his patriotism toward the emperor (uds): as in all 
such foundations, including that at Rhodiapolis just cited, 
Meleager's patriotism will have been toward his city, vnác. 


? Apud IGR 1 467: 6v dvéolrynoe tH] xóAz ég tò [Aoinóv] as line 15. 

19 Cf. L aum (supra, n. 3) I, p. 122, for examples: no. 141 of a contest. 

!! TAM II 905.60-63 (Oliver (supra, n. 3] 965-66). 

12 The restoration of ze I owe to the kind advice of Professor Oliver, whom 
I warmly thank. 
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Thus naturally Heberdey and Kalinka had restored their text 
émidédenmt[a ji zeo[i tulac. No other sentiment is possible, 
and evidently the mason has blundered, writing 7uàc for the 
phonetically identical óuàg.!? 

Pius' letter of A.D. 158 casts some further light on the later 
texts by imposing a chronological limit. The five victor monu- 
ments reveal the service of Meleager's grandson Thoantianos 
as agonothete. But we have also from Balbura an inscribed 
decree of the Lycian League honoring the agonothete's son 
Thoantianos and summarizing incidentally the services of his 
ancestors to the League, during five generations (GR III 474): 
Castor was hypophylax ofthe League; his son Meleager (found- 
er of the contest in 158) held the same office and also that of 
archiphylax;!^ Meleager's son Thoantianos was hypophylax; 
the latter's son Thoantianos (the life-time agonothete) was 
the League priest of the goddess Rome; and finally his son 
Marcus Aurelius Thoantianos, subject of the League decree, 
"distinguished in the province, of senatorial and consular and 
Lyciarchic birth, and of Pamphyliarchs and primipilarii and 
equestrians,” a citizen also of Attaleia, was a priest of the 
League and had found favor with the consularis M. Ulpius 
Tertullianus Aquila. Despite these assertions of the family's 
distinction, the careers seem less than glorious. But the 
League here is interested only in itself, omitting local offices 
at Balbura and conceivably also higher positions, in the im- 
perial service; moreover, we know nothing about the female 
side—probably one or more of Castor's descendants married 
well, as the dual citizenship of the last Thoantianos suggests, 
and these connections may be the source of his pride. In any 
case, the decree reveals that the family obtained Roman citi- 
zenship in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 161—180. 

Only the honorand in the League decree is given his full 
legal name, so that it is not clear how many generations were 
Marci Aurelii. But none ofthe five victor monuments attributes 
to Castor or to the donor Meleager the Roman name. More- 
over, because it was the city of Balbura that appealed to Pius 
to guarantee the fund, and not Meleager himself, we may fairly 


13 For examples of this blunder or its reverse, see Ad. Wilhelm, Griechische 
Kônigsbriefe (Klio, Beih. 48, 1943) 47 and 60; JG XIV 929.6 and .9. 

14 These two offices evidently were not demanding or extraordinary: both 
were held by a young man from nearby Bubo who died at the age of eighteen 
(Schindler, J. Bubon 14). 
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assume that he was dead in 158 and the fund was established 
by his will, as was common: he did not survive to the time of 
M. Aurelius and did not become a Roman citizen. One of the 
victor inscriptions, as noted above, seems to derive from the 
first contest; of the four dated monuments, one date was il- 
legible, while the other three stem from the sixth, seventh 
and eleventh celebrations. None of the texts specifies the 
period of the contest (teteaetngic, nevtaetygic, évveatnois, 
or the like), and this silence suggests that the games were 
annual. At the first contest (presumably in 158), the sixth and 
the seventh, the agonothete Thoantianos, Meleager’s grandson, 
possesses no Roman name; at the eleventh, he is ‘‘Aurelius,”’ 
as is the victor. The League decree (by revealing his son as 
“M. Aurelius") proves that the nomen on the victor monu- 
ments is abbreviated from M. Aurelius and has no relation to 
the Constitutio of 212. If we may trust the silence of the earlier 
texts, it emerges that the family obtained Roman citizenship 
between about 164 and 168. 

The apparent exception proves the rule. In the victor in- 
scription whose date is lost (Le Bas-Waddington no. 1223), 
Waddington, writing before the publication of Pius’ letter, 
restored [a], assigning the monument to the first contest. But 
in this inscription the agonothete bears the nomen Aurelius. 
This fact, combined with the date of Pius’ letter in 158, would 
imply (if this restored numeral were correct) that the victor 
monuments use the nomen Aurelius capriciously and that the 
first contest was unaccountably and illegally delayed until 
some time in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, after the family 
had obtained Roman citizenship. Rather, we should recognize 
that this victor monument is late in the series; and in fact 
Falkener's majuscule copy shows two spaces for the numeral. !* 
Thus the evidence that is certain is consistent, and we may 
conclude that the nomen is used regularly and that the family 
obtained citizenship in the middle 160’s. 

It is quite possible that Meleager, in passing over his son 
in 158 to name his grandson agonothete, was honoring a youth: 
boy agonothetes, the sons of rich and patriotic families, were 


15 In reality, the astute Waddington probably was merely the victim of a 
type-setter's error. He comments that CIG 4380h is identical with Falkener's 
text but for the name of the victor; 4380h is dated by the eleventh contest, 
and Waddington doubtless intended to restore [a:']. 
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frequent in the Empire. Thoantianos the agonothete may then 
have been quite young, born as late as 150; perhaps ephebic 
age is more likely, placing his birth around 140. Meleager’s 
son Thoantianos, the agonothete’s father, will probably have 
been an adult of no little maturity when the family received 
citizenship in the 160’s. In any case the agonothete’s son, 
honorand of the League decree, will have been born by about 
170. The decree shows this last Thoantianos to have served 
as a priest, rising no higher than his ancestors; neither does 
it cite, in the manner of the age, distinguished children of the 
honorand. Recalling the young citizen of Bubo who had held 
two League offices before the age of eighteen,!? we may rea- 
sonably surmise that Thoantianos was also young at the time 
of the decree, perhaps little past twenty. Accordingly, the de- 
cree ought to date to approximately 190, and on no account 
later than the end of the second century.!? Thoantianos was 
recommended to the League by M. Ulpius Tertullianus Aquila, 
a man of consular rank (xodtiotog ozatixóc) who has served 
as curator of Attaleia. He is unknown in the consular fasti, 
and perhaps it is unwise to attempt to identify him with any 
of the Tertulliani known otherwise. If he held the consulship 
suo anno, his birth will fall in about 150 at the latest. If the 
dates suggested here are roughly accurate, he can scarcely be 
the Tertullianus who governed Lower Moesia between 241 and 
244.18 But he is precisely contemporary with the jurist Tertul- 
lianus known from the Digest, who was born between the 
130's and 155.1? 
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16 See supra, n. 14. 

17 The proposer of this decree, M. Aurelius Troilus, is otherwise known 
as an agonothete and former Lyciarch in Schindler, I. Bubon 15 and 16, but 
these inscriptions cannot be closely dated. 

18 'This equation was suggested tentatively by Henzen. op. cit. (supra, n. 8) 
181; cf. Waddington ad Le Bas-Waddington no. 1224; PIR III 308 no. 89 and 
463 no. 572. W. Kunkel doubted the equation, although he regarded the two 
men as contemporaries: Herkunft und soziale Stellung der rómischen Juristen 
(Weimar 1952) 237. 

19 For these dates see T. D. Barnes, Tertullian (Oxford 1971) 23, who shows 
also the weakness of equating the jurist and the Christian apologist. For the 
many jurists of consular rank in the early Empire, see Kunkel (supra, n. 18) 
114ff. 


THE PLAN OF PANAETIUS’ ITEPI TOY 
KAOHKONTOZ 


Panaetius composed his /lepi tot xa05xovrog in three 
books; Cicero arranged the same material in two (off. 1-2, of 
which Book 1 deals with the honestum under the headings: 1) 
prudentia et sapientia, 2) iustitia et beneficentia, 3) magnitudo 
animi, 4) decorum; Book 2, with the utile).! Determining how 
Panaetius divided the material constitutes an old conundrum of 
Panaetian scholarship. Panaetius fr. 116 van Straaten? (=Gel- 
lius 13.28; cf. Pan. fr. 42), a paraphrase of a passage from the 
second book of Panaetius’ work, provides an external control 
for any proposed solution: 


Legebatur Panaetii philosophi liber de officiis secundus 
ex tribus illis inclitis libris, quos M. Tullius magno cum 
studio maximoque opere aemulatus est. ibi scriptum est 
cum multa alia ad bonam frugem ducentia, tum vel 
maxime, quod esse haerereque in animo debet. id autem 
est ad hanc ferme sententiam: “‘vita’’ inquit ‘‘hominum, 
qui aetatem in medio rerum agunt ac sibi suisque esse usui 
volunt, negotia periculaque ex inproviso adsidua et prope 
cotidiana fert. ad ea cavenda atque declinanda perinde 
esse oportet animo prompto semper atque intento, ut sunt 
athletarum, qui pancratiastae vocantur. nam sicut illi ad 
certandum vocati proiectis alte brachiis consistunt caput- 
que et os suum manibus oppositis quasi vallo praemuniunt 
membraque eorum omnia, priusquam pugna mota est, aut 
ad vitandos ictus cauta sunt aut ad faciendos parata: ita 
animus atque mens viri prudentis adversus vim et petulan- 
tias iniuriarum omni in loco atque in tempore prospiciens 
esse debet, erecta, ardua, saepta solide, expedita in sol- 
licitis, numquam conivens, nusquam aciem suam flectens, 
consilia cogitationesque contra fortunae verbera contraque 
insidias iniquorum quasi brachia et manus protendens, ne 
qua in re adversa et repentina incursio inparatis inprotec- 
tisque nobis oboriatur.”” 


"Cf. Panaetii Rhodii Fragmenta collegit tertioque edidit Modestus van 
Straaten, Philosophia Antiqua 15 (Leiden 1962) fr. 34 (=Cic. Aft. 16.11.4): rà 
regi TOD xaOÁxovroc, quatenus Panaetius, chsolvi duobus. illius tres sunt; . . . 
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In the following discussion, four hypotheses about the locus 
of the Panaetian material within the text of off. 1-2 will be 
examined. It will be argued that the attempts to place this 
passage either within the discussion of the utile in Book 2 (and 
hence to make Panaetius’ first book treat the xaA dv, his second 
the ovugégov [Steinmetz]) or within the discussion of the de- 
corum in Book 1 (and hence for Panaetius' first book to have 
treated the first three parts of the xaAóv, the second the 
zoézov and the third the ovugégov [Gártner]) are untenable. 
Rather, the passage should probably be located within the 
treatment of magnitudo animi in off. 1. 

1. F. A. Steinmetz” proposes that Gellius’ citation comes 
from the treatment of the ovugégov (hence Book 2 of off., 
specifically,.2.16) on the basis of Gellius’ remark: 


ibi scriptum est cum multa alia ad bonam frugem ducentia, 
tum vel maxime, quod esse haerereque in animo debet. 


Yet the words ad bonam frugem ducentia read more like off- 
hand commendation than an attempt to order the book within 
the dtaigecic of Panaetius' treatise;? and it should not be for- 
gotten that according to the distinction of two types of inquiry 
into duties at off. 1.7, the material of off. as a whole falls into 
the practical, not the theoretical class. Thus, Gellius' words ad 
bonam frugem ducentia should not be pressed to provide a 
solution to our problem. 

2. In a valuable recent study which explores the implica- 
tions of Panaetius' conception of the xoéxov, H. A. Gartner 
argues that Gell. 13.28 derives, in fact, from Panaetius' discus- 
sion of the fourth virtue, which he suggests may have com- 
prised the whole of the second book of [Tegi tot xa059nxovrogc. 
As evidence he cites or. 228, where Cicero compares the 
orator to an athlete who is concerned not only to watch out for 
his opponent's blows but also to appear graceful.* However, we 


* Fritz-Arthur Steinmetz, Die Freundschaftslehre des Panaitios nach einer 
Analyse von Ciceros "' Laelius De Amicitia", Palingenesia 3 (Wiesbaden 1967) 
193, n. 535. 

,* Klaus Bringmann, Untersuchungen zum späten Cicero, Hypomnemata 29 
(Góttingen 1971) 268-69. 

* Hans Armin Gártner, Cicero und Panaitios. Beobachtungen zu Ciceros De 
officiis, Sb. d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss., philos.-hist. Kl., Jg. 1974, 5. Abh. 
(Heidelberg 1974) 71-72. / or. 228: ut enim athletas nec multo secus gladiatores 
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have no guarantee that or. 228 is derived from the Panaetian 
passage; hence, we have only one witness for reconstructing 
the Panaetian original, namely Gell. 13.28, and no license to 
falsify it by reading into it an element (the decorum) which 
bears no certain relation to that original. Thus, the attempt to 
bring our fragment into the ambit cf the xoérov lacks a solid 
foundation.* 

On the other hand, a strong case can be made that our cita- 
tion comes from the treatment of neyadowvyia (~magnitudo 
animi [off. 1.61-92)). Gell. 13.28 deals with the praemunitio (cf. 
praemuniunt) which a public man must exercise to avoid 
negotia and pericula, which are further identified as fortunae 
verbera and the insidiae iniquorum. The implicit ideals are 
constantia? and àragaëia, which may be disturbed by external 
interference (cf. especially the words [mens] expedita in sol- 
licitis). The treatment of ueyaloyvyia would be an appropriate 
place for this material since here we find that the themes of 
constantia and atagaéia and the situation of the political man 
all occupy an important place.’ Cic. off. 1.69 (Multi et sunt et 


videmus nihil nec vitando facere caute nec petendo vehementer, in quo non 
motus hic habeat palaestram quandam, ut quicquid in his rebus fiat utiliter ad 
pugnam idem ad aspectum etiam sit venustum, sic orator nec plagam gravem 
facit, nisi petitio fuit apta, nec satis tecte declinat impetum, nisi etiam in 
cedendo quid deceat intellegit. 

$ Gartner (preceding note) 72 suggests that our passage may have been in- 
cluded in Panaetius' treatment of the third persona mentioned briefly in off. 
1.115 (ac duabus iis personis, quas supra dixi, tertia adiungitur, quam casus 
aliqui aut tempus imponit . . .) but discussed no further by Cicero. An example 
of the persona imposed by tempus is given in off. 1.144: bene Pericles, cum 
haberet collegam in praetura Sophoclem poetam iique de communi officio 
convenissent et casu formosus puer praeteriret, dixissetque Sophocles ‘‘o 
puerum pulchrum, Pericle!” at enim praetorem, Sophocle, decet non solum 
manus sed etiam oculos abstinentes habere.'* atqui hoc idem Sophocles si in 
athletarum probatiore dixisset, iusta reprekensione caruisset. tanta vis est et 
loci et temporis. It should be noted that the praemunitio recommended in Gell. 
13,28 is not a persona imposed by the circumstances of a particular occasion 
(tempus), as in the above example, the deliberation over public business; and, 
though it is an attitude adopted, in part, for meeting fortunae verbera, it cannot 
be said to be a persona imposed by casus; rather, it is an attitude imposed by 
one's status as a public man. 

$ So already Gartner (n. 4 supra) 71. 

7 It is true that Grapa£ía (off. 1.93; 192; 131) and even constantia (off. 1.131) 
is mentioned in connection with the fourth virtue as well, for which àraga&ía 
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fuerunt . . .)-73 contrasts two types of ueyaAówvyot, the repre- 
sentatives of the vita activa and the vita contemplativa, and 
finds that the former demands a higher degree of ueyaloyvyia 
and àzaga&ía. The attitude of the philosophical ueyaAówvvyot 
has to be approved insofar as it is based on contempt for glory; 
the approval is qualified, however: 


. . . Sed videntur labores et molestias, tum offensionum et 
repulsarum quasi quandam ignominiam timere et in- 
famiam. sunt enim qui in rebus contrariis parum sibi cons- 
tent... (off. 1.71). 


He contrasts the situation of the statesman: 


capessentibus autem rem publicam nihil minus quam 
philosophis, haud scio an magis etiam, et magnificentia et 
despicientia adhibenda sit rerum humanarum, quam saepe 
dico, et tranquillitas animi atque securitas, si quidem nec 
anxii futuri sunt et cum gravitate constantiaque victuri. 
quae faciliora sunt philosophis, quo minus multa patent in 
eorum vita, quae fortuna feriat, et quo minus multis rebus 
egent, et quia si quid adversi eveniat, tam graviter cadere 
non possunt (off. 1.72-73). 


The quality of constantia in both evil and good fortune has 
been a characteristic of the ueyaAówvxyog since Aristotle.? 


is a precondition; however, here the vita hominum, qui aetatem in medio 
rerum agunt is absent, so that the perturbationes here are not the trials of 
public life, but rather the appetitus. / It is worth noting that the problem of the 
degree of one's participation in public life is a topic treated in works zzoi 
evOvnias (cf, Democrit. fr. 55 B 3 ap. Plut. De tranqu. an. 465 C). Panaetius, 
too, is known to have written a work with this title (cf. fr. 45 van Straaten?). It 
might be that Panaetius has drawn upon the same material for this portion of 
Iegi 100 xaO5xovrog (cf. Q. Cataudella, ‘‘Sulle fonti del ‘De Officiis! di 
Cicerone,” Atti del I. Congresso internazionale di Studi Ciceroniani, 2 [1961] 
479-91, esp. 489-90, who, in connection with the correspondences between off. 
2 and the Anonymus Iamblichi, leaves open the question whether Panaetius 
has used material from his 77egi ev0vuias or whether Cicero has used this 
work as well as epi roð xaO9gxovroc). On the other hand, in view of the 
absence of a closely corresponding passage in off. (see below), the possibility 
cannot be excluded that Gellius himself has made a mistake and that the 
citation really comes from Panaetius' [7eoi edOvuiac. 

8 Arist. An. Post 97b 15: oiov Aéyw, ei tí ori ueyoAowvyía Entoïuev, 
oxentéov ri tivwv peyadoyóxov, ods laugv, ví Éyovatv Ev ztávtec 9 TOLODTOL. 
olov ei 'AAxifiáóng ueyaAódvyoc Ñ 6 AxuAeUc xai ó Alas, ti Ev Gnavtec; tò 
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Within the discussion of magnitudo animi in off. 1, the theme 
of constantia is touched on in 1.68 (in a slightly different 
sense); 1.80; and, with special reference to good fortune, in 
1.90. The theme cf avoiding molestiae and pericula also ap- 
pears at off. 1.68 (nec vero imperia expetenda ac potius aut 
non accipienda interdum aut deponenda non numquam) and 
1.83(. . . sed fugiendum illud etiam, ne offeramus nos periculis 
sine causa, quo esse nihil potest stultius). Furthermore the 
clear reference to other qualities of the ueyaAówvxyoc in the 
Gellius passage should also be noted: . .. mens ... erecta, 
ardua, . .. numquam conivens ... 

Two passages from Cicero's treatment of magnitudo animi 
have been proposed as analogues to Panaetius fr. 116 van 
Straaten.? 

3. Until recentlv off. 1.80-81 held the field unchallenged as 
the passage correlative to Gellius' citation.? Indeed, at first 


un Gvéyeoar dhoibôuevor: ó uèv yàg éxoAéugotv, 6 O” Eunvioev, 6 O. 
anéxrevev éavtóv. náv p étépov, olov Avoávógov À Xwxpárovg. el 67 tÒ 
ádiáqogol civar eórugodvres xai árvyobvtec, tabra Oto Aaa oxond ví tò 
atto Eyovauv Ñ te árábera ý zegi tas thyas xai y un oxouovr) àviualouévov, 
el ÔÈ undév, Ovo elón àv ely tc ueyaAoyvyíag. 

? Cf. Paul Klohe, De Ciceronis librorum De officiis fontibus, Diss. 
(Gryphiswaldiae 1889) 4-5, 20-23, who argues that off. 1.73 and £0 are reflected 
in Gellius' citation, whereas $8 74-79 represent a Ciceronian divergence from 
Panaetius; A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in ihrem ge- 
schichtlichem Zusammenhange dargestellt (Berlin 1892) 33, agrees with Klohe 
and, by a further application of the same method, adds $ 67 to $8 73 and 80-81 
as the Panaetian nexus from which Gellius draws his material and finds $8 69 
(Multi et sunt ...) to 72 to be an “Einlage”; Heinrich Jungblut, Die Ar- 
beitsweise Ciceros im ersten Buche über die Pflichten, Progr. (Frankfurt a. M. 
1907) 50-52, rejects the attempt to use 88 67 and 73 in this connection and 
concludes: ‘Mag man also annehmen, dass das Panátiusfragment überhaupt 
sich in Ciceros Buche nicht findet oder dass es eine Behandlung erfahren hat, 
die ihm die Gestalt von $ 80 und $ 81 verlieh, in beiden Fállen ist es klar, dass 
Cicero innerhalb des Werkes betráchtliche Kürzungen vorgenommen hat, die 
Hand in Hand gehen mit bedeutenden eigenen Erweiterungen” (52); Max 
Pohlenz, Antikes Führertum. Cicero de Officiis und das Lebensideal des 
Panaitios, Neue Wege zur Antike, 2. Reihe, Heft 3 (Leipzig and Berlin 1934) 
50-51 suggests that $8 80-81 correspond to Gell. 13.28. / Cf. also the earlier 
view of F. G. van Lynden, Disputatio historico-critica de Panaetio Rhodio 
philosopho Stoico, Diss. inspired by Daniel Wyttenbach (Lugduni Batavorum 
1802) 100, 112-14, who concludes that the passage has been omitted by Cicero: 
certe nec ibi, ubi locus poterat dari H, 6 nec alibi a nobis aliquo vestigio 
deprehensa (114); against the suggestion that it would have been appropriate at 
off. 2.6.19, cf. Schmekel, 28, n. 1, and Jungblut, 51. 
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glance there appear to be striking resemblances, in particular, 
the stress laid upon the vigilance needed to foresee and antici- 
pate adversity (Gellius: animo prompto semper atque intento 
praemuniunt; animus atque mens viri prudentis adversus vim 
et petulantias iniuriarum ... prospiciens esse debet; consilia 
cogitationesque contra fortunae verbera ... protendens; off. 
1.81: ... praecipere!? cogitatione futura et aliquanto ante 
constituere, quid accidere possit in utramque partem et quid 
agendum sit, cum quid evenerit, nec committere, ut aliquando 
dicendum sit: ‘‘non putaram’’). However, one argument 
against identifying the two passages would be that they seem to 
envision the exercise of prudentia in different circumstances. 
The section off. 1.79-82 (. . . recta atque honesta reperire) de- 
velops the theme that magnitudo animi consists in strength of 
mind, not body, a polemic against the older position of àvóoeía 
among the cardinal virtues." As an example is adduced the 
crucial importance of consilium in the waging of war. The 
sentences from off. 1.80-81 proposed as correlative to Gell. 
13.28 are strictly subservient to making that point (note: a 
ratione discedere; praecipere cogitatione futura; non 
putaram). Gellius' paraphrase, on the other hand, shows no 
concern with contrasting the mental constituents of 
ueyaioyuyia favorably with mere physical courage nor even 
the subordinate interest in showing the necessity for advance 
planning in waging war* but rather has as its theme the neces- 
sity for a public man?? to possess foresight in order to avoid 
troubles and dangers. In addition, off. 1.81 seems to envision a 
rational calculus (praecipere cogitatione futura et aliquanto 
ante constituere, quid accidere possit in utramque partem et 
quid agendum sit, cum quid evenerit), like that of the Thucydi- 


On the technical sense of the word (—xooAaufávstv) cf. Eduard Norden, 
P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI, 4. Aufl. (Darmstadt 1957 [rp. of 3. Abdr., 
1927]) 154 on vv. 103-5. 

1! Therefore this material should be regarded as Panaetian in origin though 
assuredly Cicero has an important personal stake in the argument; Pan. fr. 95 
van Straaten? (=off. 2.51) should warn how cautious one must be about re- 
garding material in off. 1-2 as Cicero's independent contribution. 

12 This point—that off. 1.80-81 applies in particular to war—is the basis for 
the recent criticisms of the theory, first by Steinmetz (n. 2 supra) 193, n. 535; 
similarly Bringmann (n. 3 supra) 269 and Gärtner (n. 4 supra) 70-71. 

8 The variation in subject (vita hominum, qui aetatem in medio rerum agunt 
... viri prudentis ... inparatis inprotectisque nobis) is only apparent. 
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dean Pericles on the eve of the Peloponnesian War; here the 
fortunae verbera are absent because fortuna is not subject to 
rational calculation. The fact that the fortunae verbera are 
mentioned in the Gellius passage is a symptom that a different 
quality is under discussion, not a rational calculus, but a state 
of mental preparedness. Thus, the two passages, which seem 
so similar at first glance, actually treat two different qualities 
exercised in different situations. 

4. Klaus Bringmann!* has recently called attention again 
to the claims of off. 1.72-73 to be considered as the analogue of 
Panaetius fr. 116 van Straaten? (actually, it is important to 
include also the last sentence of § 71, which presents the 
Gegenbild). This passage includes several elements which play 
a role in Gellius’ paraphrase: the focus on the life of a public 
man and the fact that it is exposed to alterations of fortune 
(quae faciliora sunt philosophis, quo minus multa patent in 
eorum vita, quae fortuna feriat . . . : off. 1.73).** The qualities 
that are said to be required by this situation are: magnificentia, 
despicientia rerum humanarum, tranquillitas animi and se- 
curitas. Indeed, the section as a whole (off. 1.69-73: Multi 
autem et sunt ...) deals with the place of tranquillitas animi 
in the lives of the representatives of the vita activa and the vita 
contemplativa. Such an emphasis is not at variance with the 
Gellius passage, in which, as has been noted," dtagaéia is the 
implicit ideal. However, the central quality discussed in the 
paraphrase is lacking in off. 1.71-73. In fact, only in the last 
sentence of $ 73 is the quality of prudentia suggested at all: in 
omnibus autem negotiis priusquam adgrediare, adhibenda est 
praeparatio diligens. This praeparatio diligens, however, is 
rather different from the praemunitio against attacks by for- 
tune and enemies recommended in Panaetius fr. 116 van 


14 Bringmann (n. 3 supra) 269-70. 

55 Cf. n. 9 supra; Jungblut's objection to $$ 67 and 73 as correlative to 
Gellius’ citation is that the citation deals with the time during the struggle, the 
passages from off. with that before the struggle. 

16 Tn addition, both Gell. 13.28 and off. 1.71-73 seem to presuppose the ideal 
enunciated in off. 1.67: ... ea, quae videntur acerba, quae multa et varia in 
hominum vita fortunaque versantur, ita ferre, ut nihil a statu naturae discedas, 
nihil a dignitate sapientis, robusti animi est magnaeque constantiae. Cf. al- 
ready Schmekel (n. 9 supra). 

17 Cf. p. 412 supra. 
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Straaten?. In addition, it should be noted that Gellius nowhere 
compares the statesman to the philosopher as Cicero does 
throughout off. 1.69-73 (though it is conceivable that the vita 
contemplativa was discussed by Panaetius before our citation 
begins). Thus, the general tenor of off. 1.71-73, with its ideal of 
tranquillitas animi and its discussion of the alterations of for- 
tune to which the life of a public man is exposed and the 
qualities needed to meet this situation, is such that the Gellius 
passage is conceivable within such a framework, yet the ab- 
sence of any mention of the quality of praemunitio, which 
dominates the citation, prevents the question from being de- 
cided with certainty. 

Panaetius fr. 116 van Straaten?, then, may be taken as an 
illustration of how free Cicero can be in shaping his source- 
material.!? Perhaps the simile of the pancratiast,!? which would 
have been alien to the experience of his Roman readers, has 
induced him to omit the concept of praemunitio, which occurs 
in none of the passages proposed as parallel. It seems likely in 
any case, to come from somewhere within the section on mag- 
nitudo animi (off. 1.61-92).?? 

If, then, it be assumed that weyadowvyia was discussed in 
the second book of /Tepi tot xa0/5xovroc, that Cicero has 
preserved the original order of topics, that a single topic was 
not divided between two books, and that, as seems likely from 
the separate character of off. 2, the third book of 11.7.x. was 
reserved for the ovupéoov, the following divisions of the sub- 
ject matter would be possible for Panaetius’ work: A.1. 


18 Cf. the comments of Jungblut and van Lynden (n. 9 supra). 

? On this simile cf. now Karl-Hermann Rolke, Bildhafte Vergleiche bei den 
Stoikern von Zenon bis Panaitios, Spudasmata 32 (Hildesheim and New York 
1975) 326ff., esp. 329-30, with literature, 485-86. 

20 If, as seems likely from Pan. fr. 108 van Straaten? (ITavaírios uèv oov Oto 
pnoiv agetas, Gewontixny xoi ngaxtixny [=D.L. 7.92], the distinction be- 
tween theoretical and practical virtues at off. 1.17 is Panaetian (perhaps part. 
or. 76-78 is to be attributed to the same source), it should not be argued that 
Gellius' citation has been omitted by Cicero in his very brief treatment (off. 
1.18-19) of the first virtue, in qua sapientiam et prudentiam ponimus (off. 
1.15): note that sapientia et prudentia correspond to goóvgo:c, a purely 
theoretical virtue (as such it is contrasted with the other three: reliquis autem 
tribus virtutibus necessitates propositae sunt ad eas res parandas tuendasque, 
quibus actio vitae continetur . . . : off. 1.17), whereas the prudentia of Gell. 
13.28 is the practical virtue of xpóvota; cf. already Gartner (n. 4 supra) 71. 
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qoóvyoic, 2. dixatootyn, ueyaAovvyía, tò apéxov, 3. tO 
auugégov; B.1. poóvgyouc, dixatootvyn, 2. ueyadowvyia, tò 
roéxov, 3. tÒ ovupégov. In addition, it has been argued,” that 
Panaetius' treatise may have included theoretical material of 
the type mentioned by Cicero at off. 1.7-8 but, for the most 
part, excluded from off.” If so, more possibilities arise. For 
instance, if, as several scholars have suggested,** such material 
is to be expected in Book 1 of 77.7.x., there are the following 
further possibilities: C.1. theoretical, 2. podvyoatc, dixatootvyn, 
ueyaAowvyía, tò xoénov, 3. tò Óvugégov; or a theoretical sec- 
tion could be combined in 1 with goóvgoig (D) or both 
poóvyors and óuxaiooóvy (E). If, then, a number of possible 
dtaigéoets of Panaetius' 7I.7.x. still must be reckoned with, it is 
hoped that this study has at least helped to distinguish the 
possible from the impossible.” 


A. R. Dyck 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


21 Cf. most recently Gartner (n. 4 supra) 66: ‘‘Nun finden sich aber in de 
finibus 11,45-50 Aussagen, die denen von de officiis I,12-17 inhaltlich deutlich 
entsprechen. . .. Es dürfte beidemale derselbe Gewáhrsmann, d.h. nach de 
off. 1,9 Panaitios, gewesen sein. Man muss nun beachten, dass Cicero die 
Gedanken des Panaitics in de fin. II,45-52 in einer abstrakten, auf das hóchste 
Gut gerichteten Untersuchung bringt, da wo er das ‘honestum’ von der 'vo- 
luptas' absetzt ... 

“Die Schrift des Panaitios dürfte also nicht nur, wie man aus de off. viel- 
leicht vermuten kónnte, auf die praktische Ethik abgezielt haben, sondern, wie 
ihre Verwendung im spekulativen Zusammenhang von de finibus zeigt, 
spekulative Elemente enthalten haben.”” 

2 Cf., however, off. 3.89f., where he reports casuistic problems from 
Hecaton's treatise on duties (Heinz Gomoll, Der stoische Philosoph Heka- 
ton. Seine Begriffswelt und Nachwirkung unter Beigabe seiner Fragmente, 
Diss. Bonn fpubl. Borsdorf-Leipzig 1933] fr. 11) which evidently refer to the 
perfectum officium: sitne boni viri in maxima caritate annonae familiam non 
alere; si tabulam de naufragio stultus arripuerit, extorquebitne eam sapiens, si 
potuerit? | 

23 On the implications cf. Th(adeusz) Zieliński, Cicero im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte, 4. durchg. Aufl. (Leipzig and Berlin 1929) 57-58, 65, 302-3. 

24 Cf. Schmekel (n. 9 supra) 23ff.; Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte einer 
geistigen Bewegung, Bd. 2, 3. Aufl. (Góttingen 1964)101 (n. on p. 202, 1. 2): 
"Panaitios' Werk I. t. xa075xovroc ... umfasste drei Bücher. Das erste 
brachte allgemeine Grundfragen, das zweite behandelte das xaAóv, das dritte 
das vqpéliuov (=Cicero, Off. III)." 

?» The author would like to thank Professors W. D. Lebek of Cologne and 
Friedrich Solmsen of Chapel Hill, N.C., for valuable criticisms of an earlier 
draft of this article. 


ORAL TRADITION AND “THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD” 
AGAIN 


Dorothea Wender, in her stimulating paper ''Homer, Avdo 
Mededovié and the Elephant's Child,” (AJP 98 [1977] 327-47) 
draws a comparison between the formulae of Homer and the 
formulae of Kipling in the Just So Stories, in particular in 
“The Elephant’s Child," which she ranks as ''the finest 
children's story ever written.’’ (The ranking is as good as any 
ranking can be in such an invidious competition, where we 
Jump together children of any age and stories of any type: 
—like the Puck stories, it is planned to appeal to many age 
groups and, in particular, to both the illiterate child and the 
grown-up who reads to him). Her calculations show that Kip- 
ling in this story is 66 percent formulaic ‘‘or precisely twice 
as ‘oral’ as Homer”” (343). I assume her arithmetic to be quite 
correct. My quarrel is only with her assumption that this is a 
story which is primarily written: “Kipling was literate, and 
writing in prose, under no stress of performance. But he was 
also a poet, and in control of his style, and he knew what 
children want in a story to be performed orally”” (343). She 
later explains that some composition will be done orally even 
when the writer is composing privately in his study, but that 
this is very different from ‘‘composing orally during a perfor- 
mance”” (346). 

Now we are better informed about Kipling's methods of 
composition than we are about Homer's, for we have his own 
account in the final chapter of Something of Myselj,' particu- 
larly his remarks on ‘‘the Higher Editing'” with his insistence 
on repeated blotting-out of words with black ink and on read- 
ing aloud. But the Just So Stories are in a special class. Kipling 
began telling them to his eldest daughter Josephine (born Dec. 
29, 1892) and her cousin Marjorie Balestier, when he was 
living at Brattleboro, Vermont. (This accounts for the names 
of the stations and for the use of *'suspenders,'' not "braces" 
by the mariner of infinite resource and sagacity in the first 


! London, Macmillan, 1937. 
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tale).? Three of these Vermont tales appeared in the magazine 
St. Nicholas in December 1897, January 1898 and February 
1898.5 Kipling in his preface to the first says “... in the 
evening there were stories meant to put Effie to sleep, and you 
were not allowed to alter those by one single little word. 
They had to be told just so, or Effie would wake up and put 
back the missing sentence. So at last they came to be like 
charms, all three of them, the whale tale, the camel tale, and 
the rhinoceros tale. . .''^ The tales were later told in England in 
late 1897 to all three Kipling children and their cousins, the 
Mackails. Angela Thirkell (daughter of the classicist, J. W. 
Mackail) described the telling: **... The Just So Stories are 
a poor thing in print compared with the fun of hearing them 
told in Cousin Ruddy’s deep unhesitating voice. There was a 
ritual about them, each phrase having its special intonation 
which had to be exactly the same each time and without which 
the stories are dried husks. There was an inimitable cadence, 
an emphasis of certain words, an exaggeration of certain 
phrases, a kind of intoning here and there which made his 
telling unforgettable.’’> During the winter of 1898, which the 
Kiplings spent in South Africa, stories with an African setting 
began to emerge, ““The Elephant’s Child” and perhaps “How 
the Leopard got his Spots.’’® According to Roger Lancelyn 
Green, the stories of the elephant, the armadillo and the 
kangaroo reached their first written draft in the summer of 
1899, after the tragic death of Josephine in New York. The 
younger children remembered the stories as told to themselves, 
not to Josephine, for Elsie (Mrs. George Bambridge) wrote 
“The Just So Stories were first told to my brother and myself 
during those Cape winters, and when written, were read aloud 
to us for such suggestions as could be expected from small 


? Roger Lancelyn Green, Kipling and the Children (London, Elek, 1965) 
170. He is my authority for much of what follows: I have not worked with the 
original sources because the small point which I want to make can be suf- 
ficiently documented from the critics. More information about Kipling's 
private life and working methods may perhaps be made available soon, thanks 
to the testamentary dispositions of his last surviving child, Mrs. Bambridge. 

* F. C. Knowles, A Kipling Primer (Boston, Brown, 1899, repr. 1974) 131. 

4 Green (n. 2) 169. 

5 Charles Carrington, Rudyard Kipling: his life and work (London, Mac- 
millan, 1955) 284; also quoted by Green (n. 2) 171. 

6 Green (n. 2) 171. 
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children. . .”” The conclusion of Gillian Avery is therefore 
correct when she says ‘‘They were not written down, it seems, 
until a late stage, and were not published until 1902. They are 
thus, like Alice, one of the very few children's books which 
actually have been told to children first.’’® 

I leave it to Homeric scholars to decide whether this evi- 
dence, which seems to prove chiefly oral composition and 
transmission over several years by a literate author, is of any 
use to either side of the argument over Greek epic. 


SUSAN TREGGIARI 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


7 Carrington (n. 5) 511; Green (n. 2) 177. 
5'"The children's writer’’ in John Gross, ed., The Age of Kipling (New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1972) 113-18, at 118. 
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MARK GRIFFITH. The Authenticity of ‘Prometheus Bound’. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 419. $27.50 
(Cambridge classical studies) 


This important bock synthesizes almost all the work that has been 
done in modern times on those linguistic and metrical details of the 
Prometheus Bound which may be thought to have a bearing on the 
play’s authenticity; it adds a number of new considerations, most 
notably in the field of metrics; and (unlike any of its predecessors) 
it throughout adds comparative statistics from the tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, with the result that the classical student can now 
assess for himself the technique of the Prometheus in relation to 
the whole corpus of extant Attic tragedy, not merely to the extant 
plays of Aeschylus. Professor Griffith argues that this evidence indi- 
cates that the play is not by Aeschylus or by either of the other two, 
and that we have therefore a new, unknown, Attic tragedian on our 
hands. 

The authenticity problem naturally involves two basic questions: 
is the style of the Prometheus consistent with that of the six un- 
disputed plays of the Aeschylean corpus? And what is the value of 
the external tradition which, from the earliest moment at which we 
can trace it, unanimously ascribes the play to Aeschylus? In a forth- 
coming issue of the Philological Quarterly this reviewer concentrates 
on Griffith's answer to the former question. In brief, his conclusion 
is that Griffith has shown, in more detail than ever before, that in a 
number of linguistic and metrical features the Prometheus differs 
widely from the practice of any of the other six plays. In some of 
these features it is unique in tragedy; in others, it approaches more 
nearly the practice of Sophocles and/or Euripides. That is, and in fact 
has long been, agreed ground in the century-old debate on the 
authenticity, but Griffith provides far ampler and more precise statis- 
tics. Of his own new contributions, the most important are found in 
chapters 3—5, where for the first time the metrics of the Prometheus 
are analysed in great detail. The chapter on the anapaests of the 
play, above all, is to be noted; it contains some of the most 
striking statistical evidence yet produced against the authenticity. 
(Curiously enough, however, neither Griffith nor anybody else seems 
to have observed what is perhaps the most peculiar feature of all: 
the Prometheus is unlike any of the five Aeschylean plays that con- 
tain undisputed anapaestic systems—the Septem being necessarily 
left out of account—in that its paroemiac lines occur only at the end 
‘of a system, never as a “paragraphing'* device within the system. 
In this it differs also from the practice of Sophocles and Euripides, 
except in certain of their later tragedies.) All in all, if statistics of 
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details are to count for anything, the old case against the attribution 
of the Prometheus to Aeschylus is considerably strengthened by 
this book. But Griffith scarcely faces up to the important and proba- 
bly decisive question, precisely how such statistics are to be 
evaluated, in view of the smallness of our sample and our uncertainty 
about the limits of an ancient poet’s flexibility. 

Supposing, however, that the Prometheus is not by Aeschylus, 
how did it come to be attributed to him? In his tenth chapter Griffith 
addresses this and certain related questions. His arguments here will 
be the main subject of the present review. They deserve very careful 
scrutiny, since they affect not merely the Prometheus Bound (and, 
equally, the lost Prometheus Unbound) but our entire picture of the 
transmission of Attic drama. 

On the face of it, the ascription of the Prometheus to Aeschylus, 
along with the ascription of so many other extant tragedies to their 
respective composers, can be pushed back at least to the great 
critic Aristophanes of Byzantium ( floruit ca. 200 B.C.); for the Greek 
hypothesis to the play contains the phrase xefrai 7) uvôoroiïa £v 
nagexBdoet maga Lopoxdsi êv KoAxío, maga ð Eveinidy dws 
ov xeitat. Such phrases, comparing the mythological theme of the 
tragedy concerned with those found in the other two great tragedians, 
occur elsewhere in hypotheses expressly attributed to Aristophanes 
by the MSS (e.g. the hypotheses to A. Eum., E. Med., E. Or.). It is 
usually supposed, with good reason, that Aristophanes composed 
these hypotheses for his edition of the three tragedians, and hence 
that the Prometheus Bound was included in his edition of Aeschylus. 
On this point Griffith does not seem quite to know his own mind: at 
p. 235 with n. 87 he implicitly accepts the supposition, but at p. 237 
(cf. n. 39 to p. 229) he proposes that the formula found in hyp. Prom. 
may have been ‘‘imitated, or even invented, by later scholars''—a 
theory convenient for his purposes, but really not very plausible. 

Yet whichever Alexandrian scholar first included the Prometheus 
in the Aeschylean corpus, the really pressing question is of course. on 
what evidence did he include it? In other words, what was the his- 
tory of our tragic texts from their first performance until their arrival 
in the Alexandrian Library, and how great (or how small) were the 
chances that they would be misattributed during that period? On this 
phase of the transmission our objective information is very slight. 
Any attempted reconstruction of it must be speculative in some de- 
gree. But the elaborate and at first sight imposing reconstruction 
offered by Griffith is objectionable not merely because it is exceeding- 
ly speculative (phrases such as ““it may be assumed,”’ ““it is natural to 
suppose,” and even ‘‘let us imagine,” are scattered thickly and un- 
characteristically through this chapter), but also because at several 
points it defies even that little evidence which we have. 

The central—and, alas, all but the only—identifiable figure in the 
pre-Alexandrian phase of the story is Aristotle. Enough remains of 
his influential compilation, the Didaskaliai, to show that it contained 
(inter alia) lists of the three competing tragedians at each Dionysiac 
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festival in the order of their success in the competition, and the 
titles of the tragedies with which they competed. No one has ever 
doubted that the Didaskaliai were available to, and exploited by, the 
Alexandrian scholars for the purpose of checking the dates and 
attributions of the tragic texts; and no one before Griffith seems to 
have doubted that Aristotle in turn obtained the bulk of his informa- 
tion from the official Athenian records of the competitions. Griffith’s 
innovation here is the claim (pp. 229-30, 240) that those official 
records did not include the titles of the tragedies with which the 
tragedians competed; this crucial information, he explains, will have 
been patched into the record by Aristotle (or just possibly by some 
preceding fourth-century researcher) from '' victory dedications, fami- 
ly traditions both written and oral from the descendants of the great 
dramatists, references from historians, comic poets, and storytellers” 
(p. 230). Now if such really were the conditions under which Aristotle 
worked, it becomes almost if not entirely impossible to account for 
.the amplitude of the extant didaskaliai to the earlier tragedies; for 
example, those to the Septem of 467 B.C.. or to the Supplices of 463 
(or thereabouts). The miscellaneous contemporary sources postulat- 
ed by Griffith are either (a) known not to have existed as early as 
the 460's B.C. (the historians); or (b) hypothetical (the family tradi- 
tions, and also those surprisingly factual storytellers); or (c) not 
known ever to have recorded the titles of plays, at least during the 
fifth century (the victory-dedications); or (d) themselves, on Griffith's 
own principles, difficult to date to the year (the comic poets, even 
assuming that many texts of the comedies produced during the sixties 
were still available in the fourth century). But even if all those 
sources were indeed available, it seems highly doubtful whether any 
of them, except just possibly the historians and victory-dedications, 
could have contained the information by which so many tragedies 
could be dated to a given Dionysiac festival, with the precision and 
assurance which we find in the extant didaskaliai. Could Aristotle 
conceivably have thus pieced together not merely the names of the 
four plays with which Aeschylus competed in the spring of 467 but 
the works of the two other contestants, Aristias and Polyphrasmon? 
Yet all that information is preserved in the hypothesis to the Septem. 
Surely it is more economical-—to say nothing of plain common sense— 
to assume that Aristotle derived his knowledge of the play-titles 
primarily from the Athenian archives. Those archives will have 
reached back at least to the beginning of the fifth century, as 
Griffith concedes (p. 231). In the same passage, incidentally, he con- 
cedes that they will have contained the names of the victorious 
poet and "perhaps" (but why "perhaps," in the light of the Fasti 
inscription and much other evidence?) of the second and third in 
the contest, for each year; hence all the more bewildering is his 
assertion (p. 230) that the dating of Aeschylus' first competition to 
496 B.C. or thereabouts ‘must derive either from private channels 
or from the scholarly inference of later generations.” 

In short, if Aristotle's (and our) knowledge of these matters really 
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rests on such dubious foundations as Griffith proposes, we ought in 
method not to confine our doubts about the dates and attributions of 
the fifth-century dramas merely to the Prometheus. In other respects, 
also, Griffith's account of Aristotle's work on the drama seems im- 
perfect. Again on p. 231, he maintains that the philosopher "shows no 
awareness that tragedians ever composed connected trilogies or 
tetralogies’’; the sufficient, but not the only, refutation of this 1s the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds 281, 17 [lavóvovíó. tetoadoyiag, 
qv xai "Apuorotélns èv taig Adaoxaliais ávayoáqel. Equally odd is 
the statement (p. 229) that ‘‘there is no reason to suppose that 
the details of tragedy were any more complete [than the lacunose 
list of fifth-century comic productions on the well-known inscription 
from Rome],”’ in view of Ar. Poet. 49a37-8, ai uv oby tic vpayoóíac 
uetafláaeiwg. . . où AeAnGaow x.t. A.: to say nothing of the cumulative 
evidence of our other sources. 

Thus it seems, on balance, likely that Aristotle and the Alex- 
andrians after him knew a great many more details about the history 
of Attic tragedy than Griffith is willing to admit; and in particular 
that the Alexandrians possessed reliable records against which they 
could check, at least, whether or not Aeschylus had ever competed 
with a tragedy or tragedies named Prometheus. Naturally, that is not 
yet proof that the text which they received in the Library, and which 
they have transmitted to us as the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
is necessarily authentic; although it would seem to weaken Griffith's 
prime objection to the validity of the external tradition. The Alexan- 
drians, indeed, undoubtedly made mistakes in the attribution of 
various kinds of literary works. Griffith devotes much erudite argu- 
ment (pp. 238-44) to demonstrating this rather well known fact, but 
it may be questioned how much of that argument is in the least 
relevant to our problem. The Alexandrian errors, or dubieties, with 
regard to epic, oratory, and philosophy must have been largely due 
to the extreme antiquity of the first of the genres mentioned, and 
to the non-existence of precise public records regarding any of them. 
Neither of these conditions applies to tragedy. And although Griffith 
ends by persuading himself (p. 244) that ‘‘it is very likely” that many 
tragedies were among the literary texts ‘‘floating.around during the 
fifth and fourth centuries with no title and no author's name at- 
tached,” one is actually hard put to it to find a single undisputed 
and verifiable instance; the Rhesos (transmitted to us—but with 
caveats that go back to classical antiquity—under the name of Eurip- 
ides) is perhaps the only candidate. Finally, it may be added 
that, as we have already seen, Griffith makes much of family tradition 
among the descendants of the great tragedians (p. 230; also p. 232, 
"we may assume that they were concerned that the details of their 
ancestors' victories, and of course the texts of their plays [my 
italics] should not pass into oblivion"). This argument is of course a 
two-edged one anyway, in the context of the debate on authenticity; 
but its deadlier blade is turned against Griffith's own thesis if we 
note (as he very strangely fails to do) that one of the most distin- 
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guished tragedians among all Aeschylus’ descendants, namely 
Astydamas II, was probably active in the Attic theater until at least 
340 B.C.. That year brings us very close to the period of Aristotle’s 
researches, and of Lykourgos’ law requiring a public copy of the 
works of the three tragedians. 

On p. 244 Griffith sums up: "this traditional ascription [of the 
Prometheus] is not worth very much.” Certainly it is not worth so 
much as to be absolutely decisive. But one must submit that Griffith's 
arguments against it are not worth very much either. 

It has long been recognized that the athetizing of the Prometheus 
Bound, and the majority of scholars have supposed, not unnaturally, 
the Prometheus Unbound? That play, equally attributed to Aeschylus 
in antiquity, is of course lost, but an unusually large number of 
fragments survives. On any view, the similarities and correspon- 
dences in its plot (so far as the outline is reconstructible) and in its 
stylistic details show that it stood in some close relationship to the 
Bound, and the majority of scholars have supposed, not unnaturally, 
that it was probably the Bound's immediate sequel; in that case, by all 
analogy, the two should have belonged to a connected trilogy. But 
what if the Bound is denied to Aeschylus? On this question, again, 
Griffith's discussion seems imperfect. In the first place, he does not 
appear to be too well acquainted with the evidence bearing on the 
Unbound. The Apulian krater showing the release of Prometheus 
(Berlin 69.9, illustrated in, e.g., A. G. Trendall and T. B. L. Webster, 
Illustrations of Greek Drama [London 1971] p. 61), deserved at least 
a mention in this context, even though there may not be universal 
agreement on its value as a witness to the lost play. But it is not even 
alluded to. Further, Griffith assumes without the least question that 
Cheiron's surrender of his immortality was an element in the plot of 
the Unbound (pp. 248-49); but that depends merely on a much- 
debated interpretation of the Bound, lines 1026-29, in which Cheiron 
is not even named in the text or the scholia (cf., e.g., W. Schmid, 
Untersuchungen zum gefesselten Prometheus, pp. 78-79, and H. J. 
Rose's commentary on the Bound passage). And Griffith can hardly 
have read with any attention the important and debated passage in 
Cicero's Tusculan Disputations which introduces fragment 193 
Nauck (324 Mette), if he thinks that Prometheus' speech there is 
adduced ‘‘as an impressive example of philosophical endurance” (p. 
227); Cicero's motive for quoting it is exactly the opposite. 

In the second place, he is surely too skeptical about the stylistic and 
metrical evidence which prima facie suggests that the author of the 
Unbound (whoever he may have been) was identical with the author 
of the Bound. Even the instances which he himself cites (p. 246) of 
features shared by the two plays, but otherwise unknown or 
uncommon in the Aeschylean corpus, might be thought impressive 
enough from this point of view: ''The overlap of two syllables from 
one anapaestic metron to the next in fr. 192.4; the presence of a ‘first- 
foot anapaest' in iambic trimeters at fr. 199.7 (though here our 
suspicions are aroused by the unaeschylean double-resolution of this 
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line, with vegpéAgv and vipád: [but why ever should this ‘‘arouse our 
suspicions,” granted Griffith's hypothesis about the Prometheus?], 
the use of #xw in fr. 196; the choice of 404ovs in fr. 190, a word not 
found in Aeschylus’ six undisputed plays, but favoured by Prom. (and 
used here with éxoyóuevor, cf. eioogaw, a favourite word in our 
play)." But that is, in fact, by no means the total of the stylistic 
evidence that seems to link the Bound with the Unbound, and at the 
same time to set them apart from the rest of the Aeschylean corpus. 
In various other parts of the book, Griffith’s own researches reveal: 
(a) that ¿va in the sense ‘‘where’’ occurs four times in the Bound, 
three times in the Unbound (and that even in its very fragmentary 
condition), but only twice in all the undisputed plays (p. 183). (b) That 
yóns occurs twice in the Bound, not in the undisputed plays (p. 272); 
he should have noted, however, that it also occurs in fr. 196.5 of the 
Unbound. (c) That vipág is an Eigenwort in the Bound (p. 273); but 
again he should have noted that it recurs once, only, in the 
Aeschylean corpus, at Unbound fr. 199.7. Finally, he fails to notice 
the parallel between Unbound fr. 193.23 (Cicero's presumed transla- 
tion) terminum mali, and the characteristic phrase of the Bound téoyua 
uóxy0ovinóvovià0Aov (cf. TAPA 92 [1961] 239-50, esp. 240-41, on 
this and some other parallels; especially the indications that frequent 
repetition may have been a feature of the Unbound, as it notoriously 
is of the other play). Surely the only reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn from the evidence at present available is the Bound and the 
Unbound are the work of one and the same composer, whoever that 
composer may be thought to have been; if we are to pronounce the 
one play spurious, the other must fall with it. Hence it seems 
superfluous to review in detail Griffith's elaborate arguments (pp. 247- 
52) designed to show that, on the hypothesis that the Unbound is 
genuine, the Bound could have been composed by its unknown author 
to be acted quite independently as a ‘‘monodrama,”’ and as a kind of 
impertinent pendant to the (Aeschylean) Unbound. These arguments 
may be thought to suggest, as too much of the tenth chapter does, that 
the book is as weak on historical and literary judgment as it is strong 
on stylistic observation. 

But strong on stylistic observation it certainly is, and it is to be 
hoped that none of the criticisms with which this review has neces- 
sarily been occupied will be allowed to obscure that fact. It will be of 
far-reaching importance as a treatise on the style and metrics of Attic 
tragedy, and indispensable to serious students of the subject. Whether 
Griffith is right on the question of authenticity, those students can 
only decide for themselves; but this reviewer may be permitted to 
summarize what, in his opinion, will now be the main factors in the 
decision. First, the stylistic and metrical case against the authenticity 
of the Prometheus Bound (with which, it seems, the Unbound must be 
linked indissolubly) has been appreciably reinforced, especially by 
Griffith's original researches into the metrics. Second, the external 
evidence for the play’s attribution to Aeschylus, pace Griffith, re- 
mains just as it was; that is, strong, although not decisive in itself. .. 
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Third, the book does not, and by its own implied principles cannot, 
solve the problem at which it briefly hints on p. 221: "If Aeschylus 
composed the play, we must suppose that his subject matter affected 
his style accordingly." For Griffith, as he asserts again and again, is 
concerned with what he calls "objective criteria'' (by which he evi- 
dently means, those elements in a poetic composition which can be 
counted); and this crucial problem is subjective, since it depends on 
our estimate of the degree of flexibility, stylistic and imaginative, to 
be expected in a supreme artist. We are, in short, still faced with the 
same dilemma as we were before the publication of this book. The 
external evidence (and, even on Griffith's showing, a high proportion 
of the internal evidence also) indicates that Aeschylus composed the 
play. Against that stand certain remarkable eccentricities, ranging 
from the choice of mythological theme down to minute details of style 
and metre, which set the play off from any of the six extant undisput- 
ed plays (a tiny proportion, be it remembered, of the poet's actual 
output). We are still left with two choices, each of them reasonable on 
part of the available evidence: either Aeschylus did not compose the 
play, or he drastically modified his style in this particular work. If the 
latter, it will be. worth considering hypotheses to account for it, al- 
though beyond hypotheses. we can hardly go in our present state of 
knowledge. 


C. J. HERINGTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


EDUARD FRAENKEL. Due Seminari Romani di Eduard Fraenkel: 
Aiace e Filottete di Sofocle, a cura di alcuni partecipanti. 
Premessa di L. E. Rossi. Roma, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
1977. Pp. xxxiv + 88. L 5000. (Sussidi Eruditi, 28) 


This collection of notes from two seminars conducted by Fraenkel 
in Rome in the spring of 1967 and 1968 concentrates on textual prob- 
lems and colloquialisms in the Ajax and Philoctetes. The textual notes 
on the Ajax (some of which have been published in MH 1963, 1967 
and 1968) generally deal with old problems, often returning us from 
the Oxford text to Jebb (269, 279, 451, 477, 571, 573, 802), once 
accepting the Oxford text against Jebb (45) and many times rejecting 
both: 102, 112, 327, 799 (all accepted by Dawe in his new Teubner 
text); 678 (Hermann), 747 (Radermacher), 1160 (L?9), plus suspected 
interpolations at 433 (Nauck), 812 (Dindorf), 854-58 (Macleod, as yet 
unpublished), 1058-59 (Nauck) and 1111-17 (Radermacher). 

The textual notes to the Philoctetes are more numerous and more 
original. They too often return us to Jebb (53, 66, 220, 251, 584, 933, 
973, 984, 1014, 1333, 1367, 1383, 1407) but they twice accept the 
Oxford text against Jebb (315, 1289) and quite frequently they reject 
both: 32 (Welcker), 222 (A), 266 (mss.), 285 yo: (Fraenkel), 349 
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(Seyffert, "che non stava male’’), 414 (Seyffert), 425 crux (Fraenkel), 
482 (mss.), 496 (mss.), 539 crux (Fraenkel), 588 (Linwood), 644 
(Bergk), 901 (L), 945 (L), 968 (I), 972 eixery (Fraenkel), 985 uw’ 
&&ovoiw (Fraenkel), 1032 r° £v, (Radermacher), 1406 (mss.). Inter- 
polations, mostly new and sometimes hotly debated in the seminar, 
were suspected at 134, 386-88, 448-50, 668-69, 958 (Bergk), 1442-44 
(Dindorf). 

A notable eccentricity in these comments was Fraenkel's clear 
disdain for Jebb, in spite of his frequent agreement with Jebb's text. 
With the exception of three positive statements late in the Philoctetes 
seminar (ad Ph. 923, 1010, 1218), the best Fraenkel could manage 
were backhanded compliments like ‘‘Jebb traduce il xaí con ‘even’, 
e una volta tanto ha ragione” (49) or ‘‘l’apparato critico di Jebb è 
ottimo, non cosi il resto”” (20, cf. also ad Aj. 8, 72, 77, Ph. 42, 645, 
648, 958, 1348). Also surprising was Fraenkel’s depreciation of A: 
Ph. 220 ‘‘è congettura bizantina, come tutte le lezioni proprie di A.” 
Yet he accepts A at Ph. 222 and 559 ("una buona congettura’’). 

The textual notes to the Philoctetes, then, offer a number of origi- 
nal observations. Equally original and I think of more general interest 
are the numerous discussions of levels of diction. Unfortunately, 
since Fraenkel never expected his presentation to be published, the 
documentation is incomplete and some statements are ambiguous. 
For example, when he says "l'uso di uaëeïv in questo senso è un 
colloquialismo, cf. 332" (ad Ph. 539), it is not clear whether 332 is 
similarly colloquial (which I doubt) or represents the standard usage 
against which 539 can be seen to be colloquial. 

Also absent are clear criteria for determining colloquialisms and 
ionic-attic koine. Should we not distinguish between xóouov pégetv 
(Aj. 293) and ed vvv 166’ to Ot (Aj. 1308), both found twice in Herodotus 
but the former nowhere else in tragedy or comedy and the latter at 
least seven times in tragedy (to Fraenkel's list add Rhesus 816) and 
four in comedy? How can Aéyo co: táde (Aj. 1089) be koine given 
its wide distribution (see LSJ s.v. Aéyw 11.5)? If “threatening tig” 
(Aj. 1138) and “insulting tic’? (Ph. 519) are paralleled in tragedy (Ant. 
751 and Ant. 252 respectively) does this preclude their being colloquial 
despite their frequent occurrence in comedy? What about otdév 
Hoe. rAñv found twice in tragedy (Ph. 1010, And. 746) but often in 
comedy? What is it that excludes ¿x0005 0coic from tragedy but not 
0coig £yOvove (Ph. 1031, cf. OT 1519)? Why is the seemingly comic 
y ráca DAápy (Ph. 662 «El. 301, cf. El. 784) not found in comedy? 
Is the absence of Aaufdvw meaning ‘‘value at” in tragedy significant 
in view of the frequent metaphoric use of "buying" verbs (Cho. 132, 
915, Eum. 631, Aj. 477, Ph. 579, 978, Hel. 885, 902, IA 1170)? What 
makes éxróc xAavudtwv (Ph. 1260) ‘‘improperio plebeo''? Considera- 
tion of Stevens' work (CQ 1938, 1945), known to Fraenkel (ad Ph. 
1405), might have clarified these issues and would have avoided 
unnecessary duplication (Aj. 89, 112, 791, PA. 327, 1006, 1405 were 
all listed by Stevens; another fifteen colloquialisms listed by Stevens 
went unmentioned). 
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These notes on text and language are made particularly memorable 
by a liberal sprinkling of Fraenkelian dicta such as ‘‘tu non devi 
cadere sulle ginocchia davanti ai manoscritti’’ (18); ‘‘per la tragedia 
vale sempre la legge “una sola cosa alla velta e quella completamente’ ”’ 
(24); “in confronto al teatro antico Shakespeare à un improvvisatore 
tecnicamente parlando e anche poeticamente” (31); ‘‘inutile 
domandarsi i motivi degli interpolatori" (32); "Musgrave era un 
grand'uomo, ma prima vengono i manoscritti” (45). 

Thus we are given in addition to some important observations on 
Sophocles a striking picture of Fraenkel the man, with his dogmatism 
on the one hand and his total command of classical scholarship on 
the other. By being ‘‘fedeli al suo tono vivacemente conversato e 
festosamente ironico-polemico”” (vii), these notes are a monument 
to ‘‘un uomo che aveva fatto degli studi classici il centro della propria 
esistenza”” (viii). 


RICHARD HAMILTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


JEAN BOLLACK, PIERRE JUDET DE LA COMBE, AND HEINZ WISMANN. 
La réplique de Jocaste: Sur les fragments d'un poéme lyrique 
découverts à Lille (Papyrus Lille 76, a, b et c). Lille, Publications 
de l'Université de Lille 3, 1977. Pp. 104 (Cahiers de Philologie, 
2). Supplement (Papyrus 73 et 76 a, b, c) Pp. 18. 


The relative lack of evidence and the difficulty of interpreting or 
building on what evidence there is are problems endemic in the study 
of ancient literature; they are both addressed and illustrated by this 
recent publication from the Centre de Recherche Philologique at Lille. 
Its subject is the newly discovered fragment of a lyric version of the 
Oedipus legend, already published in CRIPEL IV. Much of its ex- 
citement comes from the supplement, which contains a new text pro- 
posed by the authors and based on their examination of the earlier 
fragments plus PL 73. 

The work's other distinction is its critical perspective, shaped by 
the authors’ work on the Pre-Socratics and influenced by semiotic 
theory. The authors reject the methods of conventional philologists, 
who will locate a new anonymous and fragmentary work in literary 
history by ‘‘recourse to the [external] 'facts' " of its formal charac- 
teristics and only then interpret its meaning in the light of its (already 
doubtful) historical moment. They propose instead to interpret the 
integral sense of the text before comparing it to known texts to which 
it might relate or respond. 

Their procedure leads them in "Intertextualités'"" to reject the ear- 
lier ascription of the fragment to Stesichorus and, because Jocasta 
argues that the gods have not made either Neikos or Philotés come 
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(xew, but see below) ¿uxedov on this earth, to insist that the text 
postdates Empedocles and must criticize his philosophical system 
(77-78). That Jocasta clearly uses the words in their normal pre- 
Empedoclean senses of human strife and ‘‘friendship’’ does not dis- 
turb the authors: they believe that by denying that Empedoclean cau- 
sality prevails in human affairs, she really denies tragic fatality (its 
equally rationalistic and systematizing analogue) in order to advance a 
revised belief in an epic inconstancy of fate that is hopeful instead of 
resigned (91-93, p. 17 Suppl.). 

The conclusion, although provocative, is difficult to accept as 
given. To support it the authors, arguing the profound importance of 
subtle distinctions, must assume a finely-tuned logical consistency 
both within Jocasta's speech and between it and the lost remainder. 
Arguments are advanced as though their conclusions were premises: 
we are told that while a similar opposition, between giAótgc and 
4XÓAELOL, Occurs in the account of the curse on the brothers in the 
Thebaid, in the papyrus the terms have acquired new meaning from 
their use by Empedocles. New readings from PL 73 help undermine 
the thesis, which rests in large part on reading £xeiv in line 30 and ¿rte 
6’ dueoalt in 32; the lines then create an ‘“‘Empedoclean”’ picture of 
gods who regulate human affairs through the intermediary action of 
two general forces. But on PL 73 ¿páv (proposed by Parsons and West 
and declared ''improbable'' on p. 57) is found, therefore philotés and 
neikos are states of affairs and not operant forces, and with the new 
reading of line 32 (now closer to Parsons’ exi ô’ àAAot^ &[AAoxa) the 
poem makes another general statement about mutability instead of 
further describing the operation of these forces. Elsewhere also PL 73 
does not vindicate the authors' critique of conventional philology and 
their reliance on "internal logic": Apollo, not Zeus, appears in line 
34, and some form of adAAddAwy (rejected as being inappropriately im- 
ported from the Thebaid or Septem) now seems certain at line 36 (the 
authors, reading 4AZX, MIX, or AAL®, still reject forms of words for 
"killing" like óauévrac). Picking the wrong conjecture in a difficult 
and fragmentary text is not itself heinous, but these discoveries make 
the authors' insistence on the legitimacy of their methods seem dog- 
matic rather than illuminating, an impression strengthened when they 
nonetheless maintain their original thesis. 

Finally, resolute concentration on ““Empedoclean”” elements and 
on the political beliefs purportedly to be gleaned from the variant 
division of the patrimony proposed by Jocasta causes the authors to 
slight the meaning for the fragment of the presumed structure of the 
whole. Teiresias’ prophecy is fulfilled, “tragic” fatality does prevail; 
another passage to have considered in ""Intertextualités'' is Jocasta's 
attempt in the OT to persuade Oedipus that prophecy is not a reliable 
predictor of future events. 

Despite the weaknesses of their interpretation, which an idiosyn- 
cratic logic and deliberate redundancy make harder to follow, we can 
be grateful to the authors for the additions to the text and for forcing 
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us to re-examine for ourselves its internal logic. In the search for 
matter to weigh against the gaps in our knowledge of early lyric and 
Stesichorus on the one hand and the text’s close resemblance to 
Stesichorus in language and metre on the other, however, the influ- 
ence of Empedocles must be rejected zs “not proven.”’ 


FRANCES COULBORN KOHLER 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


KONSTANZE LINKE, WALTER HAAS, SUSANNE NEITZEL, eds. Die 
Fragmente des Grammatikers Dionysius Thrax; Die Fragmente 
der Grammatiker Tyrannion und Diokles; Apions [A@ooat 
‘Ounotxai. Berlin, New York, De Gruyter, 1977. Pp. 328. DM 
218.-(Sammlung griechischer und lateinischer Grammatiker, 3) 


The three grammarians here edited all belong to the prolific period 
after Aristarchus, when scholarship began to show the first symptoms 
of decline. Dionysius Thrax, pupil of Aristarchus, after the diaspora 
of Alexandrian learning, shows already the preoccupation with estab- 
lishing the readings of his master, which culminated in the works of 
Didymus and Aristonicus. Tyrannion, zo whose discussion of Greek 
accents Cicero listened with interest, put Greek learning at the dis- 
posal of the Romans. His work dealt with the accents, prosody, and 
bibliography of a language which was alien to his readers. More fa- 
mous even than the ex-prisoner of war Tyrannion was the Egyptian 
anti-Semite Apion, a scholar of great learning and even greater self- 
esteem, head of the Alexandrian library, called the cymbalum mundi 
by Tiberius, able to mix Aristotle with mirabilia and Aristarchus with 
fantasy, mostly for the delectation of Roman audiences. 

The judgement of time on these prolific writers has been hard. In 
the hundred years since these fragments were last collected, almost 
nothing new has accrued. The principal service of this new edition is 
to make the fragments available once again and to provide a com- 
mentary to make them intelligible. Most successful is W. Haas on 
Tyrannion, partly tecause so much survives of Herodizn that we can 
reconstruct with greater certainty ancient opinion on the technical 
part of grammar. It is still a very difficult task to work with the con- 
fused and misleading edition of Lentz, and Haas' command of his 
sources and his sensible application of modern linguistics deserve the 
highest praise. It is to be hoped that he may find the means to continue 
this work in those areas of ancient scholarship which have not been 
investigated since the death of P. Egenolff put an end to that part of 
the Lexicographi Graeci. 

In many ways however Dionysius Thrax would have been the most 
interesting to evaluate. The grammar attributed to him is held with no 
new argument to be genuine, though, since it is not edited here, a non 
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liquet would have been a fairer judgment. The edition of Dionysius is 
made even more difficult by the numerous scholars of that name who 
existed before and after the Thracian: the Sidonian, the Halicarnas- 
sian and Aelius Dionysius are the commonest. Naturally Linke is 
conservative, but a list of the more obvious dubia from the later lexica 
would have been justified here. Who e.g. was the Dionysius who 
wrote a whole book on yaígetv (Sch. Ar. Plut. 322)? 1 do not under- 
stand the text of fr. 13 and the commentary indicates no difficulty, but 
otherwise the commentary makes clear what the text says, a neces- 
sary aid with these detached scholia. 

The comment is not always happy. Two examples will suffice. In fr. 
16 it is not observed that the two views offered would require two 
different signs in the system of Aristarchus; how could then a differ- 
ence of interpretation have been possible? The exact relation between 
Aristarchus and Dionysius is of great importance. Linke accepts 
without discussion the innovative theory of Erbse about the transmis- 
sion of Aristarchus’ Homeric work, but this was the place to examine 
how varying interpretations of Aristarchus could appear so early 
among his own pupils. The reader would welcome a discussion of the 
problem how Dionysius is explaining Aristarchus' signs; did he not 
have Aristarchus commentaries, or as a pupil, did he know better than 
the commentaries? In fr. 14 she goes beyond the evidence of Didy- 
mus; he does not say that Aristarchus but hypomnemata read uéya; 
he also makes clear that Dionysius only inferred the reading of 
Zenodotus, and he equates Dionysius with hypomnemata. Perhaps 
the author should have asked herself just how much these scholars 
actually knew of the work of their predecessors and how much was 
unfounded accusation like fragment 15. It would for example, shed a 
dreadful light on Dionysius if (fr. 49) he really thought that rúvy at 
Hesiod Op. 10 was a proper name, as Linke alleges. But the scholia in 
fact says that Polyzelus had that silly idea, but that Dionysius thought 
that it was a person called Phaidristus, that is, he rightly took it as a 
second person. Surely we need to emend ds Paido- to O ¿pedo-. 
Dionysius referred róvy to the judge of the lawsuit, not correctly to be 
sure, for it refers to Zeus; he has not appreciated hymnal form; but he 
is not quite so bad as Linke makes him out to be. 

The edition of Apion awakens considerable unease in the reader. 
Apion's Homeric glosses are known almost entirely from Apollonius 
Sophistes. But Neitzel did not look into the transmission of Ap. Soph. 
and became acquainted with Henrich's edition of the papyri only at 
the last minute. She nowhere makes it clear that Hesychius, despite 
his preface, gets all his material on Apion from Apollonius Sophistes; 
she does not compare in detail Ap. Soph. and Hesychius to determine 
whether our text is superior. Nor does she set out the transmission of 
the Coislinianus in later times. The reader finds no explanation for the 
numerous references to Apion in Eustathius, and I suspect she has 
made no thorough search of the Byzantine lexica. More serious how- 
ever is the fact that she has made no thorough search for Apion's 
sources, which would be an easier task, and would alone justify the 
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arduous enumeration of false etymologies. Where she has the use of 
Erbse’s edition of the scholia, she has for the most part dug such 
references out of his notes, but for the rest no search has been made. 
Thus we miss Callimachus on fr. 77, where Pfeiffer’s note on fr. 533 
would have set her right; on the widespread etymologies for Pallas, it 
should have been obvious to consult Apollodorus, who drew his wis- 
dom from Epicharmus (fr. 85a Austin). At fr. 103 Apion is said to be 
following the D-scholia, but he is following Apollodorus. She also fails 
to discuss the relation of Apion to the D-scholia or the scholia minora. 
Even when she quotes the D-scholia, she does not always understand 
their meaning. In fr. 96 the D-scholia at A458 mean that at this place 
the word ovloxóúrta: was held to mean xávva unlike other places (cf. 
Hesychius), and the text there xoofélovro shows where Apion's 
uaGopoAía comes from. At fr. 99 and 101 she is puzzled by uwaddgau 
and uoA$vo not realizing apparently that these are the etymologies 
proposed for zaAá£a: and zaA$vo, which lead to the final meanings 
of ovv@gatoa: and Boéyerv. At fr. 106 she alters the text in a fashion 
that shows she cannot understand it, only to add over the page the 
simple correction of Erbse himself in brackets as a Vorschlag (this 
incidentally sheds a gloomy light on the circumstances surrounding 
the composition of this work). 

There are some positive gains. Apion obviouslv did give individual 
meanings for individual occurrences of words. These have been badly 
epitomized in Apollonius. It is possible that the miserable lexicon 
called ’Axiwvos TA. ‘Ou. actually is genuine, though the demonstra- 
tion falls far short of proof. In short cne wonders if this doubtless 
tedious effort was worth the results. We shall have to wait for a usable 
edition of Apollonius and a fuller collection of testimonia to fit Apion 
in his place in the tradition. 

There is no information whether these works are dissertations, or 
who supervised them. Linke's commentary comes after the text (most 
inconvenient), the others after each fragment. There should have been 
cross reference (and cross consultation) between Dion. fr. 5 and Tyr. 
fr. 38. Above all there is no substitute for good indexes, and the 
editors are to be chastised for not seizing the opportunity to collect a 
comprehensive index to all three grammarians at the back. Neitzel has 
no index at all, and Linke no Greek index. This renders the book 
effectively useless for all who seek to know if a given word was 
treated by the three grammarians. 

The book despite its incredible price was only printed with the help 
of the Forschungsgemeinschaft. Why are such basic texts now be- 
yond our reach, while our shelves fill with other academic ephemera, 
often as intrinsically. worthless as Apion's etymologies? One cannot 
help but feel that this situation has occurred before. 


WILLIAM J. SLATER 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY - 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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PAUL HENRY ET HANS-RUDOLF SCHWYZER, eds. Plotini Opera, tom. 
II, Enneades IV-V. Oxonii (e typographeo Clarendoniano) 1977. 
Pp. xxxvi + 302. £7.50 (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis [OCT)). 


Up to the second world war the text of Plotinus had been published 
(to mention complete editions only) by: 1) P. Perna (Basel 1580; the 
edition was based on inferior mss and Perna himself was only a 
typographer—perhaps a classicist was involved in the edition but Perna 
did not mention him); 2) F. Creuzer and G. H. Moser (Oxford 1835 
fwith a Paris (Didot) reprint in 1855 without apparatus criticus and 
containing only a few changes in the text]-—perhaps the most consci- 
entious effort at editing Plotinus until the edition(s) by Henry- 
Schwyzer); 3) A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig [Teubner] 1856; working mainly 
from the Creuzer-Moser app. crit., he made important stemmatic 
contributions and ingenious suggestions for textual improvements); 4) 
H. F. Müller (Berlin 1878—80; he made stemmatic contributions and, 
albeit imperfectly, collated mss); 5) R. Volkmann (Leipzig [Teubner] 
1883—84; he too showed abilities in emending the text but little inter- 
est in collating mss); 6) E. Bréhier (Paris [Les Belles Lettres] 
1924 — 1938; his edition is still very useful for its introductions to the 
several treatises and its French translation of the Greek text, but his 
Greek text and app. crit. was from the start of less value—Bréhier 
was a great historian of ancient [and not only ancient] philosophy but 
with limited philological abilities to edit a Greek text as problematic as 
that of Plotinus). On the whole one may say that the above editions 
left much to be desired, if the text of Plotinus was to reach the degree 
of editorial completion and sophistication achieved in editions of the 
other major authors. The main reason which kept the text of Plotinus 
behind is not a mysterious one. For centuries the opinio communis ' 
considered him a decadent mind, only more classical than John of the 
Apocalypse or a Byzantine 7ovyaotfüclóugaAówvyoc. Therefore, no 
great textual critic of the past would consider an edition of Plotinus 
worthy of his time, and of the aforementioned editors probably none, 
in his heart, considered the edition he was making more than a 
nagegyov. Things have changed radically for the better in the twen- 
tieth century, however, as the opinio communis has finally recognized 
Plotinus to be one of the greatest philosophers, theologians and mys- 
tics of all time, and two scholars of the first rank, Professor Paul 
Henry (the son of the distinguished Lovaniensis Paul Henry) and 
Professor Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer (the son of the great Berolinensis 
Eduard Schwyzer) have been offering their philological talents and 
indefatigable diligence to the service of Plotinus for decades. The 
major accomplishment of their efforts is their three-vol. critical edi- 
tion of Plotinus (Paris and Brussels, Desclée de Brouwer; Leiden, 
Brill, 1951— 1973 [vol. I Enneades 111, 1951; vol. II, Enneades IV-V 
(+Plotiniana Arabica in English translation by G. Lewis) 1959; vol. 
IH, Enneades VI, 1973]) to which two other vols. of Etudes Plotinien- 
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nes by Henry constitute the prolegomena (vol. 1, Les États du Texte 
de Plotin, 1938 (repr. 1961]; and vol. II, Les Manuscrits des En- 
néades, 1941 [repr. 1948] —both vols. edited also by Desclée de 
Brouwer). Since 1964 Henry and Schwyzer [hence H.-S.] have begun 
producing an editio minor of Plotinus, for the Oxford Classical Texts 
series, of which the first vol. (=Enneades I-III) appeared in 1964 and 
the second vol. (=Enneades IV-V)—the vol. under review-—in 1977. 
Until 1973 the first OCT was not merely an abridgement of the first 
vol. of the editio maior, but a valuable supplement, for it presented a 
text considerably different from that of the editio maior (see the 
praefatio of the first OCT vol., pp. x-xv) and also an apparatus fon- 
tium more complete than that of the editio maior. But in 1973 H.-S. 
published vol. III of their editio maicr with addenda ad tomum 
primum et alterum, which comprised the changes introduced in the 
first OCT vol. and much of the material which would have otherwise 
made the second OCT vol. a valuable supplement to the second vol. of 
the editio maior (see the second OCT vol., pp. xii-xxiv). Neverthe- 
less, it is quite possible that with the editio maior now completed, 
their third OCT vol. will exclusively contain the final poovrídec of 
H.-S. and so their OCT minor edition through the text and the adden- 
da of its third vol. will overall become a valuable supplement to their 
editio maior as much as an abridgment of it ad usum scholarum. H.-S. 
in vols. I and II of their editio maior treated the text of Ploti- 
nus in a very conservative spirit. Using as evidence the testimony 
of Porphyry regarding the manner in which Plotinus composed his 
treatises (xeoi roO ITAwtivov Biov 8 When Plotinus had written 
anything he could never bear to go over it twice .. .”’) and arguing 
that extant evidence strongly suggests that Porphyry in his d:de@woic 
of the text of Plotinus abstained from changing the words of his master 
(see vol. I of the editio maior pp. 1x-x and XXXIH-XXXIV), they took 
the stand that when the testes (all or most) agree and the text cannot 
be shown to be meaningless, such text represents the hand of Plotinus 
even if éAAgviouóc be violated. Since then H.-S. have modified their 
conservatism, but in the opinion of this reviewer the modification has 
been applied selectively rather than uniformly and, within the frame 
of this selectiveness, not always convincingly, with the result that 
their constitution of the text presents, as it now stands, a dimension of 
harsh (some would say impulsive) arbitrariness and the text rates 
below what one would consider a more or less definitive edition of 
Plotinus. Let me be more specific with some examples (throughout 
this review I have used the first fifty peges of the Greek text of the 
second OCT vol., but the reader must assume that whatever criticism 
is directed against these pages holds true for the remaining text of the 
second OCT vol. as well). In IV.3 (27).26.12 the mss give the solecis- 
tic aov jv which H.-S. retain (both in the maior and minor editio). As 
they indicate in their app. crit., they take atr7v to refer to tóúxwotv 
(—IV.3[27].26.7). Now Plotinus in 1. 11 (just five words before the 
pronoun) used rózov, and éAAgviouóg demands that the pronoun, in 
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agreement with rózov be a)róv (not adriv) as Creuzer emended. 
Instead, H.-S. keep a?t/jv on account of rimwoty which occurs in the 
previous colon. Obviously they must think that Plotinus after writing 
tóxov (1. 11) and instead of continuing with a?róv erroneously wrote 
aùrtýv thinking that in 1. 11 he had written rimwovv instead of rúxov. 
Since, teste Porphyrio, Plotinus never reread what he wrote, he never 
corrected army to aúróv. Let us evaluate this possibility. Plotinus 
continues (1. 27) with róxovc (not tvzoazic) and only later (1. 30) uses 
tuzóotic (by normal variation of synonyms [perhaps under the influ- 
ence of the fem. évogoayiceis ... avtegeicets)). Therefore, having 
called a?v5v in question, I see not an iota of evidence that between 
tózov (l. 11) and aùr- (l. 12, i.e. with only 5 intervening words) 
Plotinus through error shifted mentally from róxov to rérwoiv so as 
to write avr%v pro avróv. But let us momentarily grant the possibility 
that Plotinus had written aùrýv and, never rereading anything he 
composed, he did not correct this error either (I may hasten to point 
out however, that Porphyry's aforementioned statement is more 
likely to impart not that Plotinus never reread for correction aoedic he 
had just composed, but only that he never produced more than one 
draft, although he was not so negligent as to fail to correct this one 
draft himself or through some learned slave or student). Let us now 
probe the strength of this possibility. Is it probable that Porphyry (and 
besides Porphyry others from Plotinus' circle [including Eustochius]) 
would not have corrected this utterly confusing aùrýv? What 
óióp0co0tc xarà Aé&w is likely to have been performed by Porphyry 
(he tells us [z. roO TTAwt. Bíov 24] that Plotinus himself tv óiáraéw 
xai Tv ó.óp0va0tv Tv BiBliwvy zxoito0a: uiv éréroewev'' and goes 
on [ib. 26] to say "zrteigaoóue0a ... tác TE Ottyuàg adt@v [—tÀv roO 
Thwtivov Bibliwy] ztooa0ctva: xai et ru Huaotnuévov etn xavà Aé&w 
ói0p000v ...) if Porphyry was to leave the glaringly offending a?trjv 
in the text of his edition? Clearly the appearance of adrmv can be far 
more reasonably explained as a scribal error, after Porphyry's recen- 
sion, due to a Greek scribe copying mechanically so as to change 
aúróv to aùtýv under the psychological influence of the immediately 
preceding fem. pvAa£áogg ... adnoBadotons. Now, while in the 
above case H.-S. show such unmitigated conservatism, elsewhere 
they shed conservatism. For example, in IV.3 (27).1.12 the testes 
unanimously offer Ocauátov which H.-S. retain (following Kleist 
and Cilento inter alios) in their editio maior, but in their OCT 
text change to Oéaua tot vov following Dodds. For the use of a 
substantivized adj. in the positive degree (rò ... égaoróv) with a 
partitive gen. (0eauátov), see Kühner-Gerth, vol. 1, p. 338 (b). We 
may take éoaorov either as gradus positivus in meaning, or (by as- 
suming an instance of dpédera) as positivus pro superlativo (1.e. 10... 
égaotov = trò ÉQaADTÓTATOV), or, possibly, we may even read 
épgaotó(ravo)v (haplography). If we insist that the partitive gen. ought 
to have the article we may read (røv) 0cauárov (haplography due to 
the immediately preceding Aafeiv). With or without change, the 
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meaning of the text is clear. With rò ... égaotóv (or ¿oaorólrato)v) 
we should understand (ex analogou from @saudtwr) the word 0éaua, 
and with this @géaua we should supply (ex analogou from rò ¿ntodv in 
I. 11) the objective gen. roi Entotvroc. The preceding text, Il. 1-10, 
makes it clear that tov énrodvrog (neut.) = tç Cntotons puxñc. 
Obviously Ocauátov refers to spectacles which we (human beings) 
see and/or aspire to see, (cp. Cytoivev . .. zto0obvrec, ll. 11-12), one 
such spectacle being our seeing the soul, ‘‘the lovely (or loveliest) 
spectacle among spectacles.” An attempt to muster support for 0éaua 
tov vod by pointing to ræ xavri và to durróv, ll. 12-13, will be abor- 
tive. To begin with, the introduction of voúg in the thought of the 
passage need not precede # of |. 12. What is more, we cannot be 
certain even that vo in l. 13 is genuine—Theiler on stylistic grounds 
deletes vo (Plotins Schriften übersetzt von R. Harder ... Anmer- 
kungen . . . von R. Beutler und W. Theiler Band IIb [Schriften 22-29] 
1962, Felix Meiner Verlag, Hamburg, pp. 468-69) taking tó Óutróv = 
TO ÓuttÓv tc wuyfjc, in favor of which deletion and interpretation one 
can observe that IV.3(27) is an dxooia regi wvyrc (not zegi vov) and 
considering the flow of ideas and concepts in IV.3(27).] there is no 
good reason why the thought had to shift to the ‘double tendency”” of 
the voüg when the "double tendency” of the yvyr would do (i.e. 
rapa uépos and tot xavróc, Theiler refers to IV.8 [6].7 [which refer- 
ence also accomodates #v of IV.3(27).1.12 in terms of the chronologi- 
cal order in which Plotinus composed]). I am not arguing that the 
passage is free of suspicion (a considerable lacuna between 0cauátov 
and y [as Gollwitzer and Harder! suspected] cannot be excluded, the 
text of which led tc yàg [after 7v]), or that Dodds’ conjecture is 
worthless; all I am saying is that Dodds' conjecture is by no means a 
reasonably certain emendation, and that the editor who is so tena- 
ciously conservative as to keep aúryv in IV.3(27).26.12 has also to 
keep égatóv—Ozauártov in IV.3(27).1.12 or, at the most, dagger the 
text from éggaróv to 0cauárov, for if he changes 0eauáror to Géaya 
tow vo), it could be said of his text with justification "the voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau” (Gen. XXVII.22). 
But let us dissociate the textual practice of H.-S. in IV.3(27).1.12 from 
that of IV.3(27).26.12 and let us tolerate their decision to introduce 
Géaua tov vod in the text itself. In IV.3(27).19.5 we shall find H.-S., 
following the mss., to read &Aoyov instead of Kirchhoff's excellent 
emendation &Aoyov (4440). If we are to determine the necessity and | 
sophistication of Dodds' aforementioned conjecture vis-à-vis that by 
Kirchhoff, I cannot see how (whether as conservative or conjectural 
critics) we can receive Dodds' conjecture in the text but confine 
Kirchhoff's conjecture in the app. crit. (to be frank, if one of the two 
conjectures should be introduced in the text, it is that of Kirchhoff). 
H.-S. deserve high praise for their stemmatic contributions, the qual- 
ity of their apparatus, and their strenuous effort through decades to 
conquer the difficulties of Plotinus' text, an effort which has yielded 
two crops of good results, i.e. instances where they defended the text 
convincingly, and cases where they corrected the text plausibly. But 
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regarding their constitution of the Greek text as a whole, their 
achievements, as I have already stated and argued, fall clearly below 
what can be called a more or less definitive text. We shall not be able 
to find how much below it falls until we possess an Index Verborum of 
Plotinus which will make it possible for us to determine to what extent 
H.-S. did not succeed in defending and emending Plotinus ex Plotino. 
Idiosyncrasies of the text which offend £AAzgviouóg but recur should 
be accepted as belonging to Plotinus (except in cases where sufficient 
reason to the contrary can be advanced), and idiosyncrasies of the 
text which offend éAAnviouds and do not recur should be pronounced 
suspect (except, again, in cases where sufficient reason to the con- 
trary can be advanced) and be corrected according to Plotinus’ usage. 
This reviewer, furthermore, is not convinced of the wisdom of H.-S.’s 
decision to adhere to the mss of Plotinus where such adherence re- 
sults in inconsistencies (for example they print now ééaoxns 
(IV .3(27).11.25 al.] and now 24 doyñs [IV.3(27).25.41 al.] or in spell- 
ings not recognized by LSJ’ (for example they print závrty instead of 
ztávty [IV.2(4).1.41 al.]). Misprints of the Greek text of the second 
OCT vol. are few. In the first fifty pages the reader will find only one 
which would cause difficulty, zo@eiv pro xa@eiv in IV.3(27).24.9. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 


L. G. WESTERINK, ed. & tr. The Greek Commentaries on Plato's 
Phaedo. Vol. I, Olympiodorus. Pp. 204. Fl 93.60. Vol. II, 
Damascius. Pp. 408. Fl 69.75. Amsterdam, Oxford, New York, 
North-Holland Publishing Co, 1976— 1977. (Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, deel 92 & 93) 


Of all the manuscripts of the Neoplatonic Commentators it is 
perhaps Marcianus graecus 196 Z, a vellum codex of about A.D. 900, 
which has given rise to the greatest perplexities. The codex contains, 
first, Olympiodorus’ Commentaries on the Gorgias and the /st Al- 
cibiades, then, some one-hundred and twelve leaves with a variegated 
collection of comment on the Phaedo and, lastly, exegetical remarks 
on the Philebus, now defective for portions of the text after 67 B. (The 
missing section has been preserved in two later copies.) The beginning 
of the commentary on the Phaedo at folio 242r is also marred by a 
lacuna, apparently already present in the exemplar, so that the au- 
thor's name is lacking. A marginal note by the revisor, however, 
supplies this want and informs us that the matter which follows are the 
"scholia on Plato's Phaedo by Olympiodorus the philosopher." 

So far the situation is clear enough, but the remaining portions of 
the MS raise two major questions. First, is Olympiodorus the author 
of all the commentary on the Phaedo, and of the commentary on the 
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Philebus as well? The questions arises, in the first instance, because 
between folios 241v and 242r there is a lacuna. The Olympiodorus 
commentary breaks off at Phaedo 79E well before the end of the 
dialogue—-again this reflects the state of the exemplar—, and the text 
which begins at folio 242r, mutilated though it is at the beginning, not 
only starts its discussion earlier in the Phaedo, at 61E, but presents a 
style of commentary completely at variance with Olympiodorus' 
familiar division of his praxeis (lectures) into theoria (general sense of 
the portion of the text studied) and lexis (Plato's actual words). The 
writer of a marginal note, presumably the revisor, saw the significance 
of this and comments not only on the defective condition of the text at 
this point but also to its apparent anonymity. The first problem, then, 
is the following. Who is the author, or authors, of the portion of the 
MS dealing with the Phaedo from folio 242r on? Was it simply a 
different set of remarks by Olympiodorus himself, as Norvin essen- 
tially thought, or was it the work of some other commentator, or 
commentators? And if so, who?! | 

The second problem, closely connected with the first, has to do 
with the character and the internal divisions of the material on the 
Phaedo. Norvin, in his Teubner text of 1911, had proposed the fol- 
lowing articulations: B, CI- III, D; the designation A he reserved for 
the portion of the commentary indisputably by Olympiodorus. À table 
showing the portions of the Phaedo covered by each of these divisions 
will make clear the nature of the problem: 


B.  61E-72E 
CI. 69E-72E 
Cil. 72E-106C 
CIII.107C—118 
D.  69E-118. 


One question immediately suggests itself. Why the duplication? CI 
duplicates the final portion of B, and D covers the same portion of the 
text as the end of B through CIII. Moreover, and this of course cannot 
be seen from the table, what is the explanation of the special character 
of CI? For it not only goes over once again what had already been 
commented upon in B, it does so in a completelv different manner. 
Rather than following, as B does, the textual run of Socrates' argu- 
ment for opposites as proof of the soul’s immortality and summariz- 
ing, as well, the views of former commentators such as Syrianus, Cl is 
instead a general philosophical discussion of the argument developed 
by Socrates, written in the form of a monograph in which there is little 
heed paid to the text of the Phaedo as such, while the views of pre- 


! This problem applies as well to the commentary on the Philebus. It was 
first published in 1820 by Stallbaum and attributed hy him to Olympiodorus, an 
attribution generally received until Beutier's and Westerink's arguments in 
favor of Damascius, cf. Damascius’ Lectures on the Philebus of Plato, 
Wrongly Attributed to Olympiodorus, ed. L. G. Westerink (Amsterdam 1959). 
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decessors, instead of being simply summed up, are subjected to a 
serious philosophical critique. How does one account for the intrusive 
presence of such a monograph, and who is its author? 

These are the problems which have called for solutions since the 
first edition by Christopher Finckh in 1847. Norvin's edition of 1911, 
obsolete as it now has been rendered by the work under review, 
marked two important advances over the editio princeps. First, unlike . 
Finckh, who had only used derivative MSS, Norvin used as the basis 
of his edition the Marcianus, bevond doubt the exemplar of all other 
existing MSS. Secondly, as we have already seen, Norvin perceived, 
except for some detail later revised, the internal divisions of the 
Phaedo material and articulated them in a way which proved helpful 
for later researchers. It was helpful because Norvin's division, redes- 
ignated and differently combined as they may have been since, pro- 
vided a lucid foundation for the study of the questions which were 
outlined above. 

It is one great merit of Westerink's edition, and in this he com- 
pletes the work begun in the closely related Philebus commentary of 
1959, that these problems receive what is in all probability their de- 
finitive solution. Building on the earlier work of Heiberg and Beutler, 
Westerink confirms Beutler's arguments for Damascius' authorship? 
of the material other than that clearly by Olympiodorus and offers 
suggestions concerning the character and origin of the various sec- 
tions which will surely command general scholarly assent, developed 
as they are with exemplary lucidity and an erudition based on an 
unsurpassed familiarity with the Neoplatonic commentary literature. 
In Westerink's persuasive and painstaking examination the following 
conclusions emerge. Sections B— D contain two separate sets of notes 
on Damascius' lectures on the Phaedo, taken, Westerink believes, 
during two different series of lectures. In the first, and earlier, set 
(B—C), Damascius' discussion of the opening portion of the dialogue 
(57A —61D) has been lost, although Westerink, drawing upon a wide 
body of related material, makes plausible surmises about the contents 
of this missing section (Vol. I, pp 28-29). Into these notes, otherwise 
more or less complete, the student inserted at the appropriate place a 
copy of an essay by Damascius on the philosophical issues raised by 
Socrates’ argument from opposites (Phaedo 69E6—72E2). This is the 
section CI referred to above. A second student. the compiler of the 
lecture notes which make up D (as well as of the notes on the Philebus 
of Damascius), for some reason left us his report of Damascius lec- 
tures only for Phaedo 69Eff. Westerink accounts for this fact by the 
hypothesis that our anonymous student began attendance when the 
course of lectures were already under way and borrowed for copying 
an earlier set of notes (B—C) to complete his own,? an hypothesis 


? He attributes B also to Damascius which Beutler did not, assuming instead 
an anonymous commentator intermediate between Proclus and Damascius. Ás 
Westerink asks, however, who could this be? 

3 Could the student not simply have lost the notes for the section before 
69E? 
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which helps us to understand the presence in the same collection of 
notes which overlap to such a considerable degree, while betraying at 
the Same time a number of minor contradictions. 

Westerink’s disertanglement of the problems posed by Marcianus 
graecus 196 Z is only one aspect of his achievement in these two 
volumes. He has also provided in the introductions extremely valu- 
able discussions of the lives and works of Olympiodorus and Damas- 
cius, as well as a history of the tradition of ancient exegesis of the 
Phaedo from Aristotle to Damascius and Simplicius (Vol. I, pp. 7-19). 
It is perhaps, however, in the editing of the Phaedo commentaries 
themselves that Westerink's singular merit as a scholar is most in 
evidence. New editions of authors already published not infrequently 
seem scarcely, if at all, justified, but the edition of Westerink repre- 
sents a truly immense advance over that of Norvin, both with respect 
to the text and apparatus and to the welcome aids Westerink provides 
the scholar in the form of a far clearer lay-out of the text, authoritative 
translations, and a commentary much richer than the meager indica- 
tions and sparse parallels adduced by Norvin. With respect to the 
lay-out of Westerink's edition I have only one complaint, a small one 
and the reflection of simply personal preference. Westerink's deci- 
sion to relegate the marginalia to the backs of these two volumes does 
leave the pages of his text less cluttered, but Norvin's insertion of this 
sometimes pertinent material just above the apparatus was, I think, 
more convenient for the reader. 

As regards the translation and notes accompanying the texts of 
these commentaries detailed observations are out of place here. No 
doubt, use of these commentaries will reveal errors and omissions, 
but it is, I think, indisputable that no scholar today is more qualified 
than Westerink to render the verbal sense of these texts and to locate 
them accurately and authoritatively in the extraordinarilv complex 
terrain of Neoplatonic philosophical literature, both commentary and 
other. Westerink's achievement in this specific respect is all too easy 
to underestimate, since for many classical scholars Neoplatonism 
exists only on the ftinges of the ancient world and there is not a 
sufficient appreciation of the fact that the written remains of the 
Neoplatonic philosophers, extending over a period of about three 
hundred years, by far eclipses in quantity those of any other ancient 
school of philosophy. Westerink's outstanding authority as a scholar 
in this field is a truth which I have confirmed again and again in 
reading his notes and translations, and so too, I am confident, will 
others. 

Finally a word about Westerink's text and apparatus. All in all, the 
Marcianus has preserved a text which is relatively free from serious 
corruptions. This is a fact not difficult to account for, since both the 
scribe and the revisor were obviously scrupulous men, and they 
worked from what were probably the autographs, at least of the 
students' notes on Damascius' and Olympiodorus' lectures. The 
exemplar of the treatise of Damascius on Socrates' argument for op- 
posites was, of course, almost certainly a student's copy, but proba- 
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bly a direct one from Damascius' autograph. This hypothesis, at any 
rate, fits the circumstances somewhat better than the assumption of 
an intermediate copy, or copies, since certain errors make it likely 
that our present MS was transcribed from an exemplar in uncials, and 
it seems excessive to postulate an original, an uncial transcription and 
our MS all within the period of about 350 years. More to the point, it is 
not easy to imagine the circumstances or specialized interest in 
Platonism during the rather dark period preceding our codex which 
would have brought such a transcription about. It is, of course, possi- 
ble, but not very likely. Despite a presumed proximity to the exemplar 
there are nonetheless lacunae and corruptions, due either to scribal 
oversight or physical damage, and in this matter too Westerink pro- 
vides extremely valuable help with conjectures and emendations both 
inherently plausible and supported by illuminating parallels. 

This edition follows Westerink's previous editions of Proclus on the 
Alcibiades (1954) and, along with Saffrey, the first two books of the 
Platonic Theology by the same author (1968 — 1974), Damascius on the 
Philebus (1959), Olympiodorus on the Alcibiades (1956) and Gorgias 
(1970), and the Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy 
(1962). It is surely no exaggeration, in the light of all of this, to say that 
Westerink's labors, erudition and devotion have moved the scholarly 
study of Neoplatonism to a level of unprecedented ease and certainty. 


JAMES COULTER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A.J. BovLE. The Eclogues of Virgil. Translated with Introduction, 
Notes and Latin Text. Melbourne, The Hawthorn Press, 1976. 
Pp. ii + 142. $6.95. 


This should be just the text to add to courses in World Literature, 
Classics in Translation, Humanities, and Classical Civilization, where 
Vergil's pastoral poems will be introduced to the general reader. 
Packaging is brightly attractive: Vergil is up-beat in clear red covers 
with white title. The layout is spacious: Latin text with fronting 
translation affords comfortable perusal. Notes are kept to a minimum 
and are to be applauded for their conciseness, yet—with the inevitable 
reservations of the specialist—nothing seems to have been omitted 
which the average student, coming to the Bucolics for the first time, 
would need to know. 

The organization is exemplary. An introduction of thirty-three 
pages sketches the events central to the history of the 40's with cita- 
tion of those passages in Vergil which concern each incident. There is 
a discussion of pre-Vergilian pastoral, and of the Roman poetic revo- 
lution, as well as an admirable review of the principal structural 
schemes assigned to the book (the alternation between dramatic 
dialogues and non-dialogue poems; a bi-partite arrangement—Man, 
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Country, City, in 1-5, Poetry, Song, Human Experience in 6-10; the 
well-known chiastic antiphony at whose center 5 is balanced by 10 at 
the end; a triadic grouping—REALITY [1-3], IDEALITY [4-6], RE- 
ALITY [7-9], capped by 10; and the straightforward “linear” reading 
which Boyle sensibly reminds us must be taken ahead of all the rest). 
A last section in the introduction, "Meaning of the Eclogues,”” is 
largely taken from the author's essay in Ancient Pastoral: Ramus 
Essays in Greek and Roman Pastoral Poetry (Victoria 1975) 105-21. 
Text and translation follow. Notes are printed at the end of the intro- 
duction and again after the main body of the book. Vergil's "woven 
basket” (B. 10.71) is elucidated as a master metaphor for the collec- 
tion; in support, Boyle gratefully identifies as strands within the fabric 
a good many resonances and "echoes" which are not customarily 
pointed out. The reader comes away with a strong impression of the 
great subtlety and care which Vergil exercised in making his compo- 
sitions relate to one another. This discovery is very much in keeping 
with the approach to literature which contemporary college courses 
pursue: repetitions disclose an author's strategy. Boyle is also helpful 
in his references to Theocritus and other authors—citations which we 
might have expected in a full scholarly edition, but would not have 
found in a translation for the reader with little or no Latin. The notes 
for each poem are headed by a short Historical or Literary Note 
which orients us to the special problems or interests of the piece. 

The best modern editions of Latin authors will attempt to convey 
appreciation for the word order and the special attractions of the 
Latin. It is pleasing, therefore, to find a discussion of the chiasmus 
"Tityrus, you. . we .. We... you, Tityrus” in Bucolic 1.1-5. Boyle is 
a step beyond M. C. J. Putnam on the cypress, rearing its head in 1.25 
(Rome, rising over the cities of Italy): he is right to bring out the fully 
sinister association which the cypress, tree of death, claims even in 
recent Italian—Jinird sotto gli alberi pizzuti, a saying has it. I would 
have wished, however, for attention to be given the abundant sound 
effects of bees buzzing, doves hooting, frondator singing in 1.53-58, or 
the booming -um which sounds throughout 4.49-51, as well as the 
spondaic magnum Iovis incrementum. This commentary makes a de- 
cent start toward sharing with the general reader some of the high 
points of Vergil's music; more could have been done. 

The translation itself is lucid, unpretentious, accessible for students 
who (and there are many of them!) would prefer to read Rieu's version 
of the liad to that of Richmond Lattimore. There are a good number 
of felicities: Georgics 1.508, rigidum . . in ensem ("curved sickles are 
beaten into unbending swords") is clever, for the adjective "unbend- 
ing" not only conveys rigidum as that which is hard and unyielding, 
but also contrasts visually the straightness of the sword with the 
sickle's curve; in the same passage, line 512, sese effudere quadrigae 
is rendered "As when a chariot streams from the barrters'"' to pre- 
serve the fluidity of Vergil's image; in B.1.13, aeger is effective ("I 
drive my goats onward, in pain"); 1.54-55 has an appropriate softness 
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and a suitable number of s’s to recreate the bees’ whisper ("Where 
Hyblaean bees feed on the willow-blossom/ will often coax you into 
sleep with soothing murmur’’); Corydon's umbrosa cacumina (2.3) 
are “shadowy spires’’; Menalcas' taunt at Damoetas in 3.27 is excel- 
lent: "Wasn't it you, ignorant dolt, at the crossroads/ who used to 
strangle a wretched song on screeching straw?" Menalcas' beautiful 
words in 5.46-47 (quale per aestum! dulcis aquae saliente sitim restin- 
guere rivo) are worthily turned: "like the slaking of thirst in the heat 
from a dancing brook's sweet water.” 

Some may feel that Boyle stresses too heavily the pessimism of the 
Bucolics ("a meditation in pastoral verse on the spiritual disorder of 
contemporary man and on poetry's concomitant impotence”” p. 1) and 
certainly this goes well in hand with his view of the Aeneid as a work 
in which "' Virgil’s pessimism . . is total” (2). At the end of Bucolic 8, 
the questions in line 108 are taken as reason for us to doubt whether, 
in this apparently positive offset to Damon's song of suicide, there is, 
after all, any real security. The friendship of Vergil for Gallus at the 
end of Bucolic 10 is given its due as a "glimmer of light” (30) unable to 
relieve the pervasive sense of human failure overspreading the poems. 
Charles Segal's sensitive reading of the link between the mourning 
sisters of Phaethon in B. 6.62-63 and the “alder tree shooting up in the 
young spring'' (B. 10.74), to which Vergil compares his affection for 
Gallus, is adduced on p. 29 as one way we may be able to find—at the 
conclusion of our reading—anything which uplifts. Other discussions 
which might have been brought to bear are by G. K. Galinsky, C& M 
26 (1965) 161-91, which studies the Epicurean background for the 
impotence of song as we deduce this in the Bucolics, and also has 
some fine words on the role of friendship as we see this at the end of 
B. 10; and by E. W. Leach, Vergil's Eclogues (Ithaca 1974) 202-15, on 
the end of Bucolic 9, where Lycidas—a figure of youth and hope— 
suggests to the disheartened Moeris that even though they have now 
left behind the pastoral landscape, they can yet lighten their road 
across the plain stretching ahead: they can still, even in an inhospita- 
ble world, sing the songs that transform their spirits from within. 
Leach points out that Vergil sets up a choice, that in this way there is 
offered an escape from the inevitable despair that so many studies of 
the Bucolics have been accepting as final. 

A Select Bibliography should have included C. P. Segal's " Vergil's 
Caelatum Opus. An Interpretation of the Third Eclogue," AJP 88 
(1967) 297-308. And in re-issuing this book for future classes in col- 
lege, B. B. Powell's "Poeta Ludens: Thrust and Counter-Thrust in 
Eclogue 3," ICS 1 (1976) 113-21, and E. Saint-Denis' witty and most 
scrupulous survey of the structural analyses of the Bucolics in RPh 50 
(1976) 7-21. Acknowledgement of C. P. Segal on B. 6 (TAPA 100 
[1969] 407-35) ought to have been included on p. 29, even though the 
paper was cited in the Select Bibliography; and reference might well 
have been made to J. B. Van Sickle, QUCC 19 (1975) 45-72, in the 
discussion of Bucolic 6, and also to add the relation of Theocritus 7 to 
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B. 1 (Van Sickle argues that the journey of Theocritus 7, from the city 
out into the country, is reversed not only in Bucolic 9, but, pro- 
grammatically, at the very start with Tityrus). 

These exceptions aside, the present voiume does successfully what 
it sets out to do and represents another commendable contribution 
from one who continues to deserve well from Vergil. 


WILLIAM NETHERCUT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


R. G. AUSTIN, ed. P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Sextus. Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. x + 303. $11.00. 


Austin’s commentary on Aeneid, book 6 is a fine piece of work; it 
should be of significant use to both the general graduate student and 
the professional classicist. Specific comments on Austin’s selection 
and treatment of material follow. 

Austin is obviously interested in the “sound” of Virgil’s hexame- 
ter. He offers analyses of the acoustic effect of specific metrical con- 
figurations and rhythmic patterns, and of such stylistic devices as 
alliteration and repetition (see, e.g., on 110f., 165-66); his attention to 
the principle of *‘metrical convenience” (e.g. in prosody, choice of 
forms, syntactical construction) serves to sharpen the reader’s 
awareness of poetic craftsmanship. At times, however, one may feel 
that the author has failed to communicate what his own sensitive ear 
has picked up, as in his unelaborated pronouncement on line 715: 
‘The line has a notably quiet, grave movement, helped in its effect by 
the subtle arrangement of the vowel-sounds.”” | 

Austin approaches the language of Virgil meticulously. Within his 
notes on the first eight lines of the book, he glosses the vivid imagery 
of immittit habenas (1), praetexunt (5), emicat (S), and rapit (8); cites 
adlabitur (2) as a conventional epicism; comments on the connota- 
tions of adjectives in -ax (3); and discusses three stylistic elements: 
the transferred epithet (on 2), the figure by which invenit et monstrat 
is transformed into inventaque monstrat (8), and the characteristically 
Virgilian construction of two nouns in apposition with one another 
(tecta . . . silvas [9; cp. 10-11]). Peculiarities of Virgil's diction such as 
coinages, importations to the poetic or epic vocabularies, and ar- 
chaisms are regularly noted. 

No other book of the Aeneid, with the possible exception of book 8, 
lends itself so naturally as book 6 to topographical and archaeological 
examination; extensive notes on these issues have been contributed 
by Colin Hardie, in collaboration with Austin. Especially notable in 
this regard are a nine-page note, with diagrams, on the relation of the 
Sibyl's Cave in Virgil to the archaeological finds at Cumae (see on 
42-76) and an eight-page appendix on "The Crater of Avernus as a 
Cult-Site." 
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Austin adopts Mynors’ text, with certain specified changes in 
punctuation. Throughout his notes, he turns to detailed discussion of 
textual questions, often citing comprehensive bibliography: see, for 
example, his argument in favor of Wagner’s repunctuation of line 882. 
This sort of careful review of previous scholarship is characteristic 
not only of Austin’s textual notes, but of his approach to other ques- 
tions as well. He is similarly scrupulous in tracing Virgil’s sources and 
models and in following up Virgilian expressions and tropes in later 
classical literature. 

I close this review with one caveat: I do not recommend this text 
for use in undergraduate courses. First, the price of the book ts rela- 
tively high. Second, the commentary is not as useful as it might be, 
because of its lack of an introduction (due to the author’s death) and its 
innumerable cross-references—blind alleys sure to frustrate and dis- 
tract any reader—to Austin’s earlier commentaries on books 1, 2 and 
4.* Finally, and most importantly, Austin’s approach is just not 
geared to the needs of the undergraduate. Translation aids are at a 
minimum. When grammatical issues or questions of sense are raised, 
they are usually rather sophisticated. Conversely, the very quality 
which makes the work appealing to the professional (minute attention 
to fine points of diction, bibliography, etc.) makes it unwieldy for the 
less experienced student. In addition, Austin’s presentation often 
suffers from a certain indirectness which will not bother those conver- 
sant with classical scholarship, but might well confuse the Virgilian 
neophyte. For example, the student who reads lines 872-73 ("quantos 
ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem / campus aget gemitus!) might 
well inquire first the point of ille, then why this field is said to have 
been a source of tears at the time of the young Marcellus's death. 
Turning to the appropriate note in Williams' commentary on books 
1-6 (St. Martin's Press, 1973), he would be informed succinctly: 
"Marcellus was buried with extraordinary funeral honours (funera, 
874) in Augustus' Mausoleum on the Campus Martius, adjacent to the 
Tiber; the word Mavortis goes with urbem but also defines the mean- 
ing of campus. ..." In Austin, however, he would find himself 
caught up in a short disquisition on the syntactical connection of the 
epithet Mavortis, the first sentence of which is calculated to deter the 
uninitiate: "The order of words and the need for a qualification of 
magnam urbem are against Conington's suggestion that this could be 
taken azo xotvod with campus below (i.e. the Campus Martius, often 
without the epithet).’’ The fact that Marcellus was buried on the Cam- 
pus Martius is itself buried in a Latin quotation in an introductory 
note on Marcellus at line 868. Parenthetically, I myself find it difficult 
to see the point of Austin’s comment at line 873 that "the Campus is 


* The frequency of these references may be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that this volume was originally intended as one-sixth of Austin’s contribu- 
tion to a complete Oxford commentary on Virgil's Aeneid, to be co-authored 
with C. J. Fordyce. 
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personified, strikingly’’: the parallels cited (both of the ‘‘if-walls- 
could-speak'' variety) do not seem apposite; the figure here seems 
closer to metonymy (‘‘the field" in place of “the fact of his burial [in 
that field] ). 

I noted two proof-reading errors. On page 58, line 6, an extra comma 
has been inserted after the; on page 83, line 18, se appears mistakenly 
for so. 


EMILY A. McDERMOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


ERIC G. TURNER. The Typology of the Early Codex. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977. Pp. xxiii + 188. $25.00 
(Haney Foundation Series, University of Pennsylvania, 
Eighteenth Publication) 


An expanded version of the Rosenbach lectures in bibliography 
delivered by Professor Turner at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1971, the present study is a substantially documented and rigorously 
reasoned contribution to our knowledge of the codex. As well as this 
non-specialist can judge, Turner is fully justified in describing his 
volume as ''a pioneer work” (p. xxi, in a paragraph characterized by 
humility, not ostentation). 

There are seven chapters: (1) Towards a Typology of the Codex; (2) 
The Dimensions of Papyrus and Parchment Codices; (3) The Priority 
of Parchment or Papyrus?; (4) Manufacture and Size; (5 How a 
Codex Was Made Up; (6) The Codex and the Scribe; (7) The Form 
and Date of the Earliest Codices. Sixteen Tables, interspersed 
throughout the book, are a model of painstaking detail and provide the 
solid foundation on which the author builds.! The evidence for a 
statement or conjecture is always clearly indicated; where inadequate 
materials do not permit probable or certain conclusions, this is never 
concealed. 

Of the many points of real interest in the book I select a few. On p. 7 
Turner notes ''The analysis of papyrus and parchment codices in an 
undiscriminated group, and application of the results obtained from 
one kind to the other, is the factor which principally vitiates 
Schubert's careful account of the evolution of the codex." By con- 
trast, Turner throughout his study systematically distinguishes the 


! Specimen tables are: ‘‘Papyrus Codices Grouped by Dimensions” (p. 14); 
“Parchment Codices Classified by Dimensions” (p. 26); ‘‘Detailed List of 
Early Parchment Codices" (p. 39); “List of Single-Quire Codices” (p. 58); 
* Alternation of Fiber Direction in the Gatherings of Papyrus Codices” (p. 66). 
The book concludes with a **Consolidated List of Codices Consulted,” giving 
valuable information in nine separate columns for each codex and extending 
from page 101 to page 185. 
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statistics for papyrus and parchment codices, with significant results. 
On p. 25 an important point is made: ‘‘This brief review of the classifi- 
cation of papyrus codices by format has been made in order to support 
the contention that groupings by absolute—not only by relative— 
sizes can be made, and that within chronologically definable periods 
scribes favored one or other of such groupings sufficiently for these 
groupings themselves to offer a chronological aid to the researcher.” 
On p. 31 it is demonstrated that parchment codices of narrow forniat 
are rare. That is, ‘‘. . .the format... of the codex is of a characteris- 
tically different shape when it is made of papyrus than when it is made 
of parchment” (p. 38). A question of prime importance appears on p. 
35: ‘‘Most scholars have been brought up to believe that the new form 
of book did not make a beginning with examples made of papyrus, but 
from parchment because parchment is more suitable for folding and 
gathering. But a number of considerations will emerge in this chapter 
to suggest that this belief can no longer be taken as a matter of 
course." For the hypothesis that papyrus codices were regularly 
made up from sheets cut from a pre-existing roll see pp. 50-51. 

The author is well aware that new materials may necessitate qualifi- 
cations of his theses; this is a rich area of research, and one that 
moves apace.* Professor Turner has elsewhere written ‘‘The plea- 
sure, indeed thrill, of discovery is the reward for a great deal of 
drudgery.” The present volume is as good an example as any of that 
truth. A grande sophos for the distinguished London papyrologist. 


R. RENEHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA 


? In the Preface itself (p. xxii) a good example can be found: ‘‘Dr. K. Treu 
has recently pointed out, in Kairos ii [a slip: read Kairos xv] (1973): 142, that a 
number of anomalies make it less certain than has been generally supposed that 
the use of the codex form and certain standardized nomina sacra are firm 
evidence that the text concerned is of Christian ambience.” 

3 Eric G. Turner, The Papyrologist at Work. Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Monographs, Number 6 (Durham, North Carolina 1973) p. 14. 


O. A. W. DILKE. Roman Books and their Impact. Leeds, Yorkshire, 
The Elmete Press, 1977. Pp. x + 96. 23 plates. £41.00. 


Presented in 1974 as the Sir D. Owen Evans Memorial Lectures in 
Aberystwyth, Roman Books and their Impact is an informal but eru- 
dite account of ancient Latin books—their structures, their authors 
and readers, and their effect on post-classical culture. The lectures 
were delivered before an educated but not specialized audience; the 
book, though provided with footnotes, a short bibliography, and an 
index, retains the lectures’ character. Professor Dilke's survey of 
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Roman literary culture is discursive and casual. At times, for example 
when the author demonstrates that Welsh words pertaining to book 
production are etymologically Latin, it is directed to his original audi- 
ence; at other times, it emphasizes topics on which Professor Dilke is 
an authority, e.g. Statius and the Agrimensores. Roman Books and 
their Impact is not, then, a definitive history of its subject. It is, 
rather, a lively and fascinating overview. 

After a brief introduction in which he surveys book production 
before the Empire, Professor Dilke considers five principal subjects: 
1) the-structure of Roman books and the effect the physical form of 
books had on literature, 2) publication, illustration, and circulation of 
books in antiquity, 3) literacy: who wrote books and who read them 
and how they were collected, 4) the transformation of ancient learning 
by the Christians and classical revivals curing the Carolingian period 
and in eleventh-century Italy, and 5) the rediscovery of Latin litera- 
ture in the post-medieval era. Professor Dilke is able to devote only 
ten to twenty pages to each of these vast topics; wisely, he loads his 
essay with specific citations and statistics which lend credibility and 
flavor to his generalizations. We learn, for instance, that the inflated 
cost of papyrus and labor at the start of the fourth century, together 
with the Christian need to make easy cross references in Scripture, 
led to the establishment of the vellum codex as the dominant book 
form. We are given no fewer than three techniques for making 
papyrus rotuli and we learn about the general state of literacy from an 
analysis of the grammar of Pompeiian graffiti. Professor Dilke be- 
moans the absence of a Classics Department at the university founded 
in 1963 at Alcuin’s York. And he provides the reader with a concrete 
idea of the accidental nature of our knowledge of ancient literature by 
listing the percentages of surviving work by sixteen classical authors 
(Herodotus, 100 percent; Tacitus, 50 percent; Sophocles, 7 percent; 
etc.). It is this sense for telling detail that gives Professor Dilke’s brief 
survey texture and vitality. 

At one point Professor Dilke expresses concern that ‘‘hardback 
books are becoming so expensive that one begins to wonder whether 
after 2,500 years we are embarking on a period when they will be 
almost as difficult to obtain as they were in the earliest days of Latin 
literature." Nevertheless, this worry did not prevent him or his pub- 
lisher from issuing the book in an unusually lavish and costly form. 
Roman Books and their Impact is exquisitely printed on mould-made 
paper; its top edge is gilded; its spine label is leather. Although less 
than 100 pages long, it costs £41.00 bound in canvas and £57.00 in 
calf. At those prices, one expects better quality plates. The twenty- 
three illustrations are muddy; the five in color are particularly un- 
clear. And why did the author choose to reproduce most (but not all) 
of the figures from the Vatican Virgil manuscripts in Renaissance 
redrawings? The drawings not only obliterate the stylistic character- 
istics of the originals, they destroy all sense that the pictures are text 
illustrations. 
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Professor Dilke’s book will not replace Birt’s Buch und Bild im 
Altertum, Kenyon’s Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 
Schubart’s Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern, or Weitzmann’s 
Ancient Book Illumination. It does, however, offer an authoritative 
and readable introduction to a major manifestation of classical cul- 
ture. 


HERBERT L. KESSLER 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


MICHAEL VON ALBRECHT: Rómische Poesie: Texte und Interpreta- 
tion, Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm, 1977, Pp. 371. DM59.00. 


This book was written as a companion volume to Meister rémischer 
Prosa von Cato bis Apuleius, which was published in 1971. The two 
books share the same format. The author's intention is to examine 
selected passages, or occasionally entire poems, in authors ranging 
from Ennius to Prudentius and Petrarch. 

The chapters are organized by genres. Chapter 1 is devoted to epic, 
and is subtitled ‘‘Der Held in Bedrangnis.’’ To illustrate this genre and 
this topic, von Albrecht chooses passages from Homer, Ennius, Ver- 
gil and Lucan. Each passage is accompanied by a translation, an 
explanation of the context, and brief discussions of selected stylistic 
and grammatical points. For example, in connection with the Iliad 
passage, a description of Ajax under attack (ZI. 16.102-11), von Al- 
brecht discusses the relationship between the particular passage and 
the broader context, specific word relationships, the fire motif, the 
structure of the particular passage, the use of repetition, the structure 
ofthe whole and other matters. There are cross references between the 
passages within each chapter, and some chapters end with a section 
devoted to a comparison of the selections discussed. Not every chapter 
has a subtitle, but an attempt is made to show some connection be- 
tween the passages which comprise each chapter. 

Other passages in the remaining chapters are closely scrutinized in 
a similar manner, but von Albrecht varies his treatment. Three differ- 
ent interpretative methods are used: analyses of the wider contexts of 
the passages and larger problems of narrative and metrical structure, 
which the author calls ‘‘Langsschnitte,’’ closer stylistic readings of 
briefer passages, or ‘‘Querschnitte,’’ and comparisons of passages, as 
in chapters 5 (Bucolic), 6 (Satire) and 7 (Epistle). Nearly all of the 
major genres are covered: didactic (Lucretius, Vergil), epic and 
elegiac narrative (Ovid), elegy and epigram (Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Martial, Ausonius), bucolic (Vergil, Petrarch), satire (Horace, 
Persius, Juvenal), epistle (Horace, Ovid, Baldericus), fable (Phae- 
drus, Ennius) and lyric (in two chapters: Catullus, Horace and Statius; 
Horace and Prudentius). Certain lesser authors are introduced by an 
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*Ausblick'' (p. 16: an epistle of Baldericus, an eleventh-century 
monk, qualifies as a ‘‘wenig bekannter Text" but do Persius and 
Juvenal?). 

The organization by genre and the examination of brief passages 
presents both strengths and weaknesses. Von Albrecht realistically 
assesses many of the potential problems in his introduction, and 
forewarns the reader that he will not attempt certain things. His ap- 
proach by Gattung enables him to put together passages related by 
form and/or content, and to examine both the pattern in each selection 
and the general impression that arises irom an examination of the 
practice. He does not intend this to be a book on literary history or 
theory, but rather a close look at minute stylistic details of concrete 
passages. Ás such, he does an excellent job and fills a gap in the field 
of Roman poetry. Books like Gordon Williams' Tradition and Origi- 
nality in Roman Poetry attempt to achieve basically the same purpose 
using a different format, but are less satisfactory because they mean- 
der widely in their discussions and do not adhere as closely to the text 
as von Albrecht does. Stace and Jones' Stilus Artifex asks interesting 
questions but gives no answers. 

The weaknesses in this type of approach are also evident. To view 
all poetry as fitting neatly into genres is to set up artificial barriers 
which the ancients themselves did not always recognize. For exam- 
ple, in his discussion of the Daedalus and Icarus passages in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses and Ars Amatoria, von Albrecht tries both to fit 
elegiac and epic verse into separate genres, and to show that each 
shares some of the other's characteristics. He argues against Heinze's 
distinctions, but uses Heinze's criteria to do so. One cannot divide 
poetic works neatly into categories, and have them cross categories as 
well. In addition, it is difficult to avoid overgeneralizing in interpreta- 
tions of brief selections. Most of von Albrecht's observations are 
acute and incisive, but he occasionally exceeds common sense or 
strays beyond the bounds he has set for himself. For instance, in the 
chapter on. Propertius and elegiac poetry, von Albrecht extrapolates 
from a one-verse comparison of Propertius to Argus, and bleeds more 
from the simile than the text allows. Or again, he compares ethos and 
pathos in Catullus 76 to a fragment of Menander, and arrives at an 
oversimplified explanation of the differences between Catullus and 
comedy. 

Other possible pitfalls are the raising to significance of an insignifi- 
cant point, seeing things that are not there, or including irrelevant 
information. For instance, in a discussion of word placement in a 
twenty-line segment of the Georgics, only single unrelated items are 
mentioned, none of any real significance, and no point seems to be 
made (60). The expression pestem perniciemque in Catullus 76 is said 
to have a “ritual ring"; two words seem slim evidence for such an 
assumption. In a section on the philosophical and religious aspects of 
Catullus, von Albrecht introduces an apparently irrelevant reference 
to Socrates, and then admits that philosophical reflection is a weak 
component of Catullus’ poetry. Why make mention of this at all? 
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Von Albrecht’s avowed purpose in this varied approach is to be a 
‘*Hinfiihrung zur Lektüre und zur .. . Beschäftigung mit Ganzschrif- 
ten" (17). His book is to act as an "Anregung für Lehrende und 
Lernende” and to awaken ‘‘Freude an lateinischer Poesie" (18). Ac- 
cordingly, he gives us a tantalizing glimpse of Catullus' vocabulary as 
a reflection of his time and culture which encourages us to pursue this 
line of thought further. 

The author's statement of purpose raises the question of the utility 
of this book. It was clearly written at least partly for classroom usage, 
somewhat like Wilamowitz’ Lesebuch but at a higher level. Most 
students in this country, however, will not be able to use the book 
because of their difficulty with the language. The book will find a 
home with professors, I suspect. It not only contains a mine of good 
suggestions for further study, but also offers a wealth of detail on 
subjects such as metrical analysis. It is fully documented, with much 
valuable information in the footnotes, and there is a full bibliography. 
There are occasional omissions (Putnam's edition of Tibullus), and 
naturally the bibliography is more complete in areas in which von 
Albrecht has the greatest competence (Ovid, Vergil). Particular topics 
on which von Albrecht has done work previously receive more atten- 
tion, and, as a result, his treatment is unbalanced (chapter 6 on Satire; 
Ovid). 

Von Albrecht is best in his attention to stylistic details and their 
significance. He often makes excellent minor points which can then 
be extended to discussions of other passages or authors, for example, 
the treatment of the words dulci flavoque in Lucretius 1.938 (50), of 
caesurae in Tibullus 2.3 (106) and of the elegiac distich in Propertius 
1.3 (120). When he departs from this approach, there is more room for 
disagreement. For example, in the section on Horace Serm. 1.1, von 
Albrecht muses that perhaps Horace is addressing Maecenas indi- 
rectly in the satire (after one cursory mention of him in the opening 
line), and warning him, as he does in Carm. 3.29, to abandon 
money-making activities (189). I think that it is quite clear that Horace 
is not adopting a monitory tone in either place; he certainly would not 
have been in a position to deliver any kind of warning to Maecenas in 
35 B.C. 

There are very few misprints which have caught my eye: on p. 76, 
line 21, the verse reference in Ovid should be 215, not 250; on page 89, 
3 lines from the bottom, desinis is in verse 12 not verse 9. 

This book fills a need in the field of Roman poetry, and is particu- 
larly valuable for its metrical and stylistic information and observa- 
tions. It is unfortunate that most undergraduate students will not be 
able to make use of it, but they will still be able to rely on L. P. 
Wilkinson's Golden Latin Artistry and Gordon Williams' Tradition 
and Originality in Roman Poetry. 


BARBARA K. GOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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ALVIN H. BERNSTEIN. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. Tradition and 
Apostasy. Ithaca and London, Cornell University Press, 1978. 
Pp. 272. $15.00. 


If a book on Tiberius Gracchus was no: a desideratum of the highest 
priority, it is at least not necessarily a mere irritation, like (by now) 
another biography of Alexander the Great. As the author fairly states, 
this book is not "inspired by the discovery of new literary, epigraphi- 
cal, or numismatic evidence.” The claim is modest: '" This book avoids 
putting him in modern dress. It traces his development ... in light 
of [sic] the ethos of second-century Roman society” (12-13). An or- 
thodox scholarly account is promised and, with a few (at times re- 
grettable) lapses into originality, the promise is kept. The author tells 
the familiar story in lavish breadth, with good documentation, long- 
drawn-out discussion pro and con, and rarely an extreme opinion. It is 
a sensible book, and he has read the sources—for which one has to be 
thankful, especially in view of some recent German work, which 
tends to be based on what B. calls "the steady flow of work'' on this 
period, with perverse refusal to look at what it is all ultimately derived 
from. 

The first chapter gives a popular outline of a second-century aris- 
tocrat's education, a survey of the Sempronii Gracchi and especially 
of the tribune's father, the great consul of 177, and a collection of 
anecdotes about his mother Cornelia. (B. is not above relying on that 
old piece of fairy gold, the "ring of truth,” as a criterion of authen- 
ticity.) The next chapter traces Tiberius’ early career through the 
"Spanish fiasco," with a slightly bizarre excursus on Scipio Ae- 
milianus. (His premature payment of a major debt to his two aunts' 
husbands, noted in Polybius as an instance of megalopsychia, be- 
comes a sign of hostility to the payees, and his courteous words are 
ironical.) The story of the foedus Numantinum is traced from a potted 
history of Roman Spain through a long hypothetical discussion to the 
unsurprising conclusion that "the presence of Tiberius Gracchus 
saved [the] Roman army”” (62). The anecdote of his return to save his 
tabulae (Plut. 6) is vastly exaggerated in putative importance:! neither 
Plutarch nor anyone else cites it as discreditable, although the foedus 
as such is always recognized as the origin of his estrangement from 
the boni. If anything, the incident showed the power of his inherited 
clientelae, adding to his standing but increasing inuidia, as such dis- 
plays did. But we have no reason to think it important. 

Next, a chapter as from a general textbook ("The Changing World 


! So, more recently, John A. Walsh and Michael Gwyn Morgan CP 73 [1978] 
200ff., trying to disguise the fact that the affair is not mentioned or alluded to 
except in Plutarch.—The authors of that article set a new standard of courtesy 
in acknowledgment of academic priority by stating that B.'s book, which 
appeared some months before their article, ''adds nothing of value to the main 
points we wish to make.” 
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of Italy”) is dramatically interposed, painting the second-century 
crisis at great length in orthodox terms. Familiarity with recent ar- 
chaeological work in Italy and the problems it raises (rather than 
solves) might have helped the English-speaking student; but there is 
no sign of this, either in the text or in the bibliography. After a great 
deal of shadow-boxing, not uncommon in this book (e.g., the state- 
ment that ‘‘many of those who accept” the existence of an urban 
crisis—the author does not—see the influx of landless peasants as 
revolutionizing the voting in the assembly, documented with a refer- 
ence to a single four-page note in an obscure journal), the author 
argues that the crisis was eminently rural; which, in a sense, no one 
has denied. (Boren merely pointed out that there was also an urban 
crisis.) He tries to find support in the leges Aelia et Fufia for the 
eminently rural nature of the electorate, because they prohibited the 
passing of laws during the trinundinum of an election period, during 
all of which (he quaintly imagines) rural voters would be in Rome, in 
order to leave as soon as it was over. (Presumably most of them came 
for two or three days, and might well stay another day or two if a law 
of real importance to them was going to come up.) All this is irrelevant 
in any case, as these laws, trying to discourage demagogy, could not 
aim at being exhaustive and would achieve their aim if some part (not 
necessarily the vast majority) of a volatile electorate was removed 
from the city before a vote on a law. B.'s discussion of the dates of 
these laws (in an appendix, 247-49) is useful in view of recent theories 
that go counter to what little evidence we have (essentially only Ci- 
cero's centum prope annos in 55, though even this suffices to rule out 
Sumner's suggested post-Gracchan dates): B. rightly concludes that 
we cannot tell—a statement often worth making in the study of an- 
cient history. 

In the end B. properly returns to the common view that the line 
between urban and rural proletariate was hard to draw in the vicinity 
of cities, and of Rome in particular: people living in hovels at the edge 
of the city could eke out a living by casual labour in the fields. No one 
familiar with quite recent conditions in Italy (B. shows no such famil- 
iarity) could fail to be aware of this, and it makes most of this tradi- 
tional argument on the nature of the proletariate nugatory. 

Chapter 4 discusses the immediate political background. A general 
discussion on prosopographical method labours to the sound conclu- 
sion that good application of it should be followed while bad should 
not: associations of men and families were important, but other mo- 
tives might intervene. Trivial though this is, it is a healthy antidote to 
some strident recent voices condemning all attempts at investigation 
into the working of aristocratic politics. B. sensibly follows the 
sources and most scholars in stressing that a powerful group spon- 
sored Tiberius' law. (Not for the first time, he proposes to call it 
"Claudian." ) He usefully repeats my point (ANRW Part I, vol. 1 
[1972], 691ff.) that there may have been more support for the law in 
the Senate than opposition to it, before C. Octavius had the courage to 
emerge as a spokesman for opposition and give it a chance of success. 
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But in all this long and traditional discussion we miss a clear picture 
of the main reasons that made reform imperative at that point: the 
effects of the slave war on the food supply, and the serious shortage of 
assidui soldiers. It is useful not to see Appius Claudius and his clique 
romantically depicted as humanitarians, but it never becomes clear 
why those tough noble politicians suddenly decided to make use of the 
availability of an aggrieved tribune for a project of reform: they had 
shown no sign of reformist inclinations before. The reader not familiar 
with other treatments (and the book is mainly written for him) will get 
no really clear idea of the background that is discussed at such con- 
voluted length. For that, he will still be well advised to go to D. C. 
Barl's book of 1963, here (as often elsewhere) given less than its due. 
(On this, see my treatment in ANRW, cit., 673ff.) 

Chapter 5 brings B.'s analysis of the Lex Sempronia Agraria, un- 
fortunately with some lack of clarity. He accepts my demonstration of 
the fact that the original concession to possessores was 250 iugera for 
each child, in addition to the clear title to what they legally retained. 
But he still thinks (he is not alone in this? that Tiberius at first also 
proposed a further cash payment (Plutarch's time) in addition to these 
concessions. Like all who have propounded this view, he fails to ask 
himself where the money for such a huge disbursement was to come 
from, and why the proposal for it did not become a major matter for 
dispute. Appian in fact explicitly tells us that the compensation (which 
he calls misthos—B., citing the passage, misunderstands this) con- 
sisted in the clear title and the children's allowances (1.11.46). 
Nothing in Plutarch contradicts this. B. propounds a strange idea on 
the purpose of the law: the exemption of ager Campanus from dis- 
tribution (he knows that termini Gracchani have been found there and 
that this needs to be explained) was a concession to wealthy landown- 
ers, who held latifundia on public land in Campania as ‘‘affluent 
absentee landlords,” for livestock pasture and cash-crop plantations 
(134ff.). This odd fancy must be contradicted before it comes to be 
repeated as a new "fact" (as such things tend to), especially as B. 
goes on to generalize it into even stranger consequences: it follows 
that "the proposal did not seek to reclaim public land on which the 
absentee landlords had their plantations.” Admittedly, political con- 
siderations seem at first to have produced a moderate bill: witness the 
concessions that form Appian's misthos (above). But if all plantations 
were excluded, then (on B.'s own grounds) how much good land 
would be left? There is no basis for any of this. A. J. Toynbee, keen to 
sniff out latifundia wherever he could, well knew that "the Campan- 
ian plain continued . . . to be a cereal-growing country, cultivated in 
small lots by a relatively dense rural population” (Hannibal’s Legacy 
2, 229): some of them, as I have suggested, were almost certainly 
descended from the original owners. If we do believe Cicero that ager 
Campanus was exempted, we ought to believe him also on the reason 
for this: that the state could not afford the loss of revenue. That at 
least makes sense: we are some years before the wealth of Asia began 
to come in as tribute. 
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The second part of this chapter brings B.’s major original sugges- 
tion: due (as he properly acknowledges) to C. E. Stevens and remem- 
bered by many who knew him. Over twenty pages are devoted to the 
"most crucial and controversial" question, whether allies as well as 
citizens were to benefit from the land distribution. The controversy is 
known to rest on a basic division in our main sources: Applian assigns 
a pan-Italic motive that implies inclusion of the Italians; Plutarch 
makes no mention of them, and Cicero's references appear to support 
the exclusion. B.'s great service here is negative: he demolishes two 
ill-founded recent interpretations, which (as it happens) appeared in 
the same journal at the same time, too late to be taken into account in 
my survey in ANRW (cited above). That job, done at great length, was 
necessary (though it might perhaps have been better done in a jour- 
nal). B.'s positive solution (i.e. Stevens's) is highly original. It is that 
Tiberius included the Italians in his first proposal, but dropped the 
idea when it turned out to be unpopular with the voters. He points out 
that only the first speech in Appian (1.9.35f.) is pan-Italic; the second 
(1.11.44f.) makes no more mention of the Italians than Plutarch does. 
The "'revised version'' can in fact be used to accommodate and rec- 
oncile all our source differences: not only the Italians, but the removal 
of the compensation (see above), the removal of the exemption of 
Campanian land (we are told Cicero did not tell a lie, he merely had a 
tradition that gave the bill in the form that was never put to the 
People), but above all this old crux of the Italians. For B. knows very 
well (unlike others, who do not read the sources) that in the end the 
Italians got nothing. 

It is a typically brilliant Stevens view, but like many such, it will not 
stand up to scrutiny. Stevens, of course, never published it, nor did 
anyone else who heard it from him. But B., who did, ought to have 
checked the sources more carefully. First, a wide-spread error (of 
which I was at one time also guilty) needs correcting. B. believes that 
both Appian and Plutarch give essentially the same account of the 
debate over the law: in both the first speech comes when the bill is 
promulgated, the second when it is put to the vote. In fact the story is 
told quite differently in the two sources. In Plutarch the first bill, 
containing the concessions, is vetoed by Octavius. (Plut. 10.2 ex- 
plains the veto process at length.) Tiberius then withdraws the bill and 
(as he would have to do) duly promulgates a second one, without the 
concessions: having failed to get cooperation, he prepares to do bat- 
tle. It is this bill that is heatedly debated "daily" (no doubt during the 
trinundinum) by the two tribunes, with Tiberius even offering Oc- 
tavius a bribe and at one time sealing up the treasury. (This has been 
much discussed, though not here.) When the concilium assembles for 
the vote, another veto is taken for granted; what is feared is violence 
to overcome it. This leads to the attempted adjudication by the Sen- 
ate, followed by the assembly that deposes Octavius and then the 
passing of the law. 

In Appian there is never more than one bill: the second speech (to 
which there is no equivalent in Plutarch) is made before the vote on 
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the bill originally promulgated; there is no reference to earlier discus- 
sion between the tribunes, and Octavius’ veto is unforeseen and 
baffling. At the next meeting the dispute is taken to the Senate, and 
we then proceed more or less as in Plutarch. It is dubious method to 
contaminate the two versions: to take the changes in the bill from 
Plutarch (who never mentions the Italians) and turn them into (i.a.) an 
alleged limitation of the bill from Italians te citizens, on the strength of 
the second speech in Appian, who has nothing about anv change in 
the bill at all. Appian himself, on closer inspection than B. gives him, 
can be seen to exclude such an interpretation: he is consistent in his 
account, even though the second speech does not explicitly mention 
the Italians. That speech is immediately preceded by the statement 
that Tiberius pressed ahead with the bill because "nothing greater or 
more splendid could ever happen to Italy””—and after the passing of 
the law, Tiberius is escorted home by the crowd ‘‘as the founder not 
of one city or of one race, but of all the nations in Italy." 

Stevens's solution will not work. Appian and Plutarch show a con- 
sistent difference, and we must continue to try to decide between 
them. While it is legitimate to prefer Plutarch (on good grounds), as 
many have done, it is not legitimate to try mechanically to amalgam- 
ate them. Or so it seems, on the evidence we are here given. 

The next chapter deals with the presentation of the law and Oc- 
tavius' deposition. The most important part is the discussion of 
Polybius' principle that the tribune was supposed to represent the 
people: how generally was it accepted? B. briefly comes to the correct 
conclusion that, like all constitutional principles, it was subject to 
debate and interpretation; but he fails to stop there. The whole issue 
has long been obfuscated by legalism and by ignorance of basic con- 
stitutional practice and political facts.? One does not have to look very 
far to see how such things actually work: constitutional principles 
universally accepted (freedom of speech, equality of opportunity, or 
whatever) acquire positive content by debate (often bitter) over par- 
ticular applications, among people who would not dream of denying 
the principles as such. It is unreasonable to argue (as has often been 
done) that Polybius, moving among the highest circles of the aristoc- 
racy, was unaware of what was accepted in those circles as basic 
principle. Unfortunately B. gives the argument an original twist into 
total absurdity by claiming (p. 190) that Polybius not only did not 
mean what he said, but that he actually gives ‘‘a clever man's surrep- 
titious indication to the sophisticated . . . reader” to that effect: a kind 
of aristocratic wink. (Could this too be due to C. E. Stevens?) To 
. confute Polybius' statement, B. chiefly offers, as others have, a repe- 


2 Now typically misrepresented by Michael Gwyn Morgan, art. cit. (n. 1 
above) p. 206. He also fails to see the importance of the unprecedented nature 
of Octavius' refusal to withdraw his veto (which B. rightly recognizes), arguing 
at length that it was "entirely legal, at least according to the letter of the law 
[my italics] " —which is neither in dispute nor relevant. 
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tition of modern orthodoxy, with the inevitable reference to Bleick- 
en’s work (useful if carefully used), that tribunes had "turned into 
promoters of senatorial policies." To have a respectable counter- 
weight to Polybius, he ascribes that view to "other ancient sources.”” 
Only one is produced: "In Livy's words, the tribunes became man- 
cipia nobilium." The reader checking Livy 10.37.11 will find that 
"Livy's words” are spoken by a Patrician consul, wanting to per- 
suade the People to vote him an undeserved triumph! It is a pity that 
this sort of argument is still found in books written by scholars. 
Sources must be read in context, not copied from index cards. As 
often in this debate, the historical error is partly retrieved by the use 
of Lily Ross Taylor's collection of evidence on popularis action by 
tribunes at precisely the time when Polybius was writing—action that 
was not relished by the governing oligarchy, but never opposed by 
force or described as illegitimate: it was the price one had to pay for 
preserving mos maiorum. B.'s discussion soon founders in conjec- 
tural paradox, with such odd obiter dicta as that the leges Aelia et 
Fufia made obnuntiatio accessible (p. 195) to ‘‘any senator [sic] who, 
in a given year, chanced to lack a vetoer among the ten tribunes.” 
On this glimpse of B.'s picture of the working of the Roman con- 
stitution, we may fitly leave this unfortunate topic. 

The final chapter takes the story down to a dramatic account of the 
end. After the usual long discussion, no decision is reached on the 
authenticity of Tiberius' plans for further legislation. À brief 
Epilogue, after some more shadow-boxing, calls Tiberius' tribunate a 
"watershed" and Tiberius a revolutionary by accident. As we ex- 
pected from the author's initial statement, we end up with an impec- 
cably orthodox (and correct) conclusion. 

The book is useful in making some recent scholarly work accessible 
to a wider public and, on the whole, in its avoidance of false origi- 
nality. But it is padded with long presentation of background in 
textbook form, and, above all, with what an Italian scholar has re- 
cently called a ‘‘sadistic enumeration of all possibilities": full of 
"must have beens,” of "possibilities, taken separately or together” 
(the author's phrase on one occasion) in the absence of evidence, 
most often reaching (perhaps properly) no conclusion. One begins to 
long for a touch of real historical imagination, a clear picture and a 
sense of the importance of these events. Let us take an example from 
a six-page discussion on the ratification of the Numantine treaty (pp. 
64-70) where there is little evidence. B. stresses that Scipio saved 
Tiberius (a fact "that curiously is often ignored”); yet "the wily 
Aemilianus had behaved with.formal correctness but had done the 
minimum for his adfinis''; yet again, the “coolness that must have 
ensued between these two men should not be exaggerated.” And the 
conclusion? When Plutarch says that, had Scipio been in Rome, it is 
his opinion that Tiberius would have come to no harm in 133, "This is 
a perfectly reasonable conclusion'' (p. 70). Not all will think so. 

Finally, the book is beset with small errors. Thus Crawford is cited 
(p. 75 n. 14) for the view that around 141 the denarius was revalued at 
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10 instead of 16 asses. But above all, the author's lack of real famil- 
iarity with Greek and Latin leads him into error. Thus when we are 
told (in Cic. leg. 3.37) that Scipio was to blame for the lex Cassia 
tabellaria, “quo auctore lata esse dicitur," B. takes that to mean (p. 
116) that Scipio was "the bill’s author" —from which conclusions as 
to his deep involvement in this and other popularis issues are drawn. 
Yet he did not have far to look for Cicero's meaning (even if we 
exclude use of a dictionary); he himself quotes the parallel passage, 
Brut. 97, about the veto of the bill by the tribune Briso: "eaque res P. 
Africano uituperationi fuit quod eius auctoritate sententia deductus 
Briso putabatur." Errors of this kind (or like the consistent spelling 
‘*plebian’’) would be minor irritants where, as in Earl's book, a thesis 
of importance is presented. They are less excusable in a book that can 
make no such claim. 


E. BADIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ALLEN M. WARD, Marcus Crassus and the Late Rome Republic. 
Columbia and London, University of Missouri Press, 1977. Pp. x 
+ 323. $15.00. 


Crassus, as one of the three heads of ‘‘the three-headed monster’’ 
which just managed to dominate Roman politics in 59 and 55 B.C., 
rates a life from Plutarch which is remarkably thin on everything but 
the Parthian campaign, a sign of the lack of interest which set in after 
his death—not surprisingly, since his contemporaries were immedi- 
ately caught up in an exciting series of crises. We have had to wait 
until now for a full-length biography in English. As commonly hap- 
pens, two have now appeared, the other being B. A. Marshall’ Cras- 
sus: a political biography (Amsterdam, Hakkert, 1976). Ward does a 
thorough job and is up-to-date on modern scholarship. Reversing 
Plutarch's decision, hz has omitted the Parthian campaign, although 
he treats the slave war at some length: this causes a certain imbalance. 

The first chapter attempts a succinct portayal of the oligarchy and is 
followed by three appendices which give short biographies of seven 
leading optimates and discussions of the political alignments of the 
consuls from 80 to 60 and of the hostility between Pompey and the 
optimates in the 70s. Ward appears to be almost exclusively interested 
in determining whether a man's connections or actions, when known, 
allow us to label him an ““optimate.”” He concludes for example (pp. 
33-34) that ‘‘a fairly well-defined optimate group, linked together by 
birth, marriage, friendship and loyalty to the Sullan constitution, 
maintained a strong grip on the consulship . . ." But, if we define the 
unanimity of the ““group”” as broadly as Ward does, is this surprising? 
Not only were the Whigs all cousins (as Peel complained in a two- 
party system) but, at least when they stood for the consulship, the 
cousins were nearly all Whigs. 
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Crassus makes his appearance in chapter 2 and 115 or 114 B.C. 
There is no detail on ancestors, but it is assumed that he was influ- 
enced by his father (a ‘‘firm optimate’’) and had the usual education. 
Married to Tertulla (widow, in Ward’s view, of his eldest brother, 
Publius: here some readers may need to be told why her name gives us 
no clue to her family) he fathers first Publius and then Marcus. This is 
probably the right order (cf. G. V. Sumner, The Orators in Cicero’s 
Brutus, 149f.). The next two chapters discuss Crassus’ exile and re- 
turn as a Sullan, his building of wealth and clientela, success against 
Spartacus. 

The remaining chapters (5 to 11, pp. 99-295) deal with 70—54. 
“Rivalry with Pompey for supreme honours at Rome runs as a red 
thread through the rest of Crassus' career." (p. 99) Ward's recon- 
struction depends on his belief that there was personal inimicitia, that 
Crassus wanted to be the top man in Rome and that he was capable of 
planning with Machiavellian foresight and unparalleled success. Only 
some of the more important or controversial points can be mentioned 
here. (1) Ward thinks that Crassus and Caesar supported Catiline in 
64: the argumentation is open to criticism at several points, some 
already covered by Brunt (CR 71 [1957] 193-95) and Marshall 
(Latomus 33 [1974] 804-9). Although Ward rightly dismisses ‘‘the 
first Catilinarian conspiracy” and is alert to Ciceronian fabrication, he 
does not allow for the possibility that Cicero misled Asconius. (2) On 
Asc. 93C, Ward may mislead. He offers, without apparatus or trans- 
lation, ““Hunc vos scitote Licinium gladiatorem iam immisisse capil- 
lum Catilinae fiudic. qua Q. ve Curium hominem quaestorium'””. (p. 
150). Ward identifies ‘‘the gladiator" with Crassus (a point which 
needs more arguing) and assumes that Crassus had voted for 
Catiline’s acquittal in 65, **. . . since either capillum or lapillum used 
with immisisse indicates the action of voting for acquittal of a crime.” 
Now immisisse lapillum, the less likely reading, might perhaps be 
used to describe voting, for acquittal if the pebble were white. But 
capillum immitterelsummitterelpromittere means to grow or dishevel 
one's hair. Ward appears to have mistranslated Pliny Epp. 7.27.14: 
"reis moris est summittere capillum” and to have missed Lintott's 
illuminating discussion of the Asconius passage and of the custom of 
growing long hair as a protest either on behalf of or against somebody 
(Violence in Republican Rome, pp. 16-18). (3) In 63, Ward suggests 
that Crassus may have played a double game. (4) Crassus and Caesar 
help Silanus, Servilia's husband, to the consulship. (5) The veteres 
hostes, novi amici for Ward include Crassus and Caesar. (6) The 
*Calvus' who allegedly bribed the jurors in 61 is Crassus. (7) For Att. 
2.22.5 Ward follows Watt's text: Crassus, like Pompey, tries to inter- 
cede with Clodius for Cicero. (8) Crassus supports Cicero's recall, 
because he foresees that Cicero will try to bring Pompey over to the 
senatorial side. (9) In late 57 and early 56 Pompey, Cicero, Clodius 
and Caesar dance to Crassus' tune: it is here that Ward's Crassus has 
superhuman prescience and luck. On points of detail, I would argue, 
against Ward, that (10) QF 2.3.2 does not demonstrate that Crassus 
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master-minded the chant of the gangs; (11) Pompey’s words to Cicero 
in OF 2.3.4, far from proving him “utterly crushed," may suggest a 
buoyant mood; (12) OF 2.7 has not been as neglected by scholars as 
Ward (p. 260) seems to imply. (13) Ward’s novel explanation that 
**mihi aqua haeret” (p. 261, n. 9) is a metaphor drawn from getting 
wet in a puddle or a shower runs counter to the usages of haeret, 
especially for liquids and often in a physiological context, categorised 
in TLL and OLD, and to the attestation of the proverb in Cic. Off. 
3.117, where we might translate ‘‘he can’t get away with it" or “it's 
no go.” 

The book is meant for readers who can take their Latin neat, but the 
specialist, though he will find the book's documentation useful, will 
find quicker access to Ward's ideas in the stimulating report of a 
seminar, at which he and Marshall were the main speakers, published 
in Liverpool Classical Monthly 3 (1978) 147-74. The book disappoints 
because it does not add much to our understanding of Crassus or the 
Roman Republic: after rightly rejecting the stereotype of the avari- 
cious man, Ward tries to fit Crassus into a stereotype of the ambi- 
tious man who wants to be unchallenged princeps, a view which fal- 
sifies Crassus and his period. 


S. M. TREGGIARI 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


BARBARA Levick. Tiberius the Politician. London. Thames & 
Hudson, 1976. Pp. 328. £9.50 (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life) 


Writing biography is a dangerous business. It compels us to 
generalize on the basis of single instances; it invites us to extrapolate 
on the assumption that a person’s actions and thoughts are consistent, 
when in truth a person is often ‘‘compelled in his public and official 
capacity to do things which in his private and personal capacity he 
heartily deplores.’’ L. has chosen to follow Tiberius’ own preference 
(216), concentrating upon the public and political aspects of the Em- 
peror’s life and avoiding almost completely the rest—gossip mostly, 
and nearly impossible to evaluate by any reasonable standard. This 
avoids the excesses of exculpation (Kornemann, 1960), of moral out- 
rage (Tarver, 1902), of psychohistorical guesswork (Marañon, 1939), 
but the incomplete portrait which results is more that of an artificial 
figure which is acted upon than of a highly educated, experienced, and 
competent actor with a decided point of view about the society and 
institutions over which he presided. Not everyone will agree, with L. 
(224), that “The man Tiberius is a unified whole, and he is com- 
prehensible.”” On the other side, L’s extensive reading of the source 
material and usually judicious manipulation of prosopographical data, 
in the tradition of her mentors Sir Ronald Syme and C. E. Stevens, 
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adds weight and dimension to the presentation of events in terms of 
the interests which shaped them. 

Four of twelve chapters deal with the period down to A.D. 14, and 
of these the first (‘Ancestry and Education’’) is clearly the weakest. 
It is stated a number of times (27, 85, 89, 102) that T. was knowledge- 
able in Roman sacred and civil law, and chapter 11 is devoted entirely 
to '"Tiberius and the Law: the Development of Maiestas’’; yet the 
documentation offered to confirm this idea is not convincing. The two 
passages in Tacitus' Annales (3.64.4 and 4.38.3; cited at p. 230 n. 
29)— while frank and revealing of T.'s view of the emperor's relation 
to the constitution-—do not prove expertise. They are commonplaces 
which anyone who had read a tract or heard an oration zegi Baotlelac 
or on tyranny would be familiar with. Indeed, in the latter passage, 
when T. prays to the gods *'ut... intellegentem humani divinique 
iuris mentem duint,” the alert reader might recall the obituary of M. 
Cocceius Nerva (Ann. 6.26), "continuus principi, omnis divini 
humanique iuris sciens," and look there for a probable source of 
expertise. Nerva, the grandfather of the later emperor, was in fact the 
head of the Proculian School of legal interpretation (D. 1.2.2.48) and 
Caesari familiarissimus. 

The text fails to mention that, earlier in his career (20/19 B.C.) T. 
had in his cohors amicorum in Asia and Parthia Horace's friend Julius 
Florus (Epp. 1.3, 23ff.: seu linguam causis acuis seu civica iura/ res- 
pondere paras seu condis amabile carmen,/ prima feres hederae vic- 
tricis praemia.); Florus is exactly the sort of literary companion with 
whom T., a littérateur himself (Bardon, Les Empereurs et les lettres 
latines [1968] 107-19.), liked to surround himself. Likewise, 
Mas(s)urius Sabinus, the head of the rival and more conservative 
Sabinian School from T.’s reign through Nero's (D. 1.2.2.48-51; Bre- 
mer, lurisprudentia antehadriana 11.1, 313-581; consigned to p. 260 n. 
2). Sabinus was the first non-senator to be accorded the ius respon- 
dendi (in a significant departure from the policy of Augustus, who 
regularly appointed his jurisconsults to the consulship or at least the 
praetorship: D. 1.2.2.47; Tac. Ann. 3.75), and he had actually been 
raised to the Equestrian order by T. himself at that time, even though 
his limited means required him to accept paying students. Nerva and 
Sabinus seem, at times, to have issued opinions together, and at times 
to have disagreed with one another's announced rulings (Bremer, 
316); in either case, it is far from impossible that Sabinus' works were 
read at Capri and offered material for discussion among the deipno- 
sophistae. Notices survive of work on the Fasti, on the duties of 
priestly colleges (supporting Augustus and T. in maintaining the re- 
strictions on the flamen dialis.), on the correct usage of coronae mili- 
tares (Gellius 5.6.1-4: this should be of interest for L's remarks on 
coin symbols, 85ff.), on public ceremonies and other civil and reli- 
gious antiquities. (L.'s statement, p. 35, that T. rode on horseback in 
his ovatio will have annoyed the jurist, whose opinion was that a 
general should enter on foot, followed by the entire Senate rather than 
by soldiers: Gellius 5.6.27.) These remarks on jurists do not, I think, 
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address a minor point; codification and commentary on the law was a 
major intellectual and political undertaking of the early Principate, 
encouraged by emperors who were attempting to create a workable 
mechanism for governing upwards of five million Roman citizens and 
sixty million subjects. (See now D. Liebs, '*Rechtsschulen und 
Rechtsunterricht im Prinzipat," ANRW II.15 [1976] 197ff.) 

The future Emperor's training in rhetoric was heavily influenced by 
the instruction of Theodoros of Gadara/Rhodes (16-17), but L. goes 
far beyond what is warranted by writing: ‘‘Theodore attached impor- 
tance to the oratory of politics [True], but did not consider clearness 
and brevity always advisable, a fact which may throw light on a domi- 
nant feature of Tiberius’ own style.” A facile judgment in any event, 
but also a misreading of Quintilian (4.11.31-32), where the subject is 
confined to the ratio narrandi in a speech: Isocrates and Apollodoros 
(Augustus' teacher and friend) demanded that it be brevis, lucidus, 
verisimilis, while Aristotle was not sure of brevis, and Theodoros 
unwilling to enforce either brevis or lucidus. For Theodoros, the over- 
reaching concerns were utile and persuasibile (credibile) (2.xv.16; 21), 
and such a technical discussion is but a part of a complex and sensible 
theory of oratory, by no means obscurantist (Grube, AJP 80 [1959] 
337-65, esp. 356). Post hoc, ergo propter hoc will not do. Further, one 
inust be exceedingly careful about T.'s archaistic tendencies (for the 
evidence comes largely from a convinced modernist), and about his 
literary quotations. How many of us would care to have our literary 
interests evaluated in terms of what appears in our published work? 

Thrasyllos of Alexandria, the celebrated scholar and astrologer, is 
allowed half a dozen lines in the closing paragraph of chapter 1; he 
helped T. to develop a strong interest in astrology, an interest ex- 
plained by ‘‘a failure to find adequate consolation in philosophy at a 
time of humiliation and fear,” for he ‘‘could not do without the confi- 
dence that he gained from knowledge of his destiny"' (p. 18, one ofthe 
exceedingly rare comments on T.'s interior life). In the Tacitean mode 
and style, to be sure, but correct? Dio's judgment (58.27.1) was that 
Thrasyllos had a moderating influence in the atmosphere of delation 
in T.'s last years; Suetonius (Tib. 69) blames T.’s negligence of reli- 
gion on addiction to astrology (circa deos ac religiones neglegentior, 
quippe addictus mathematicae plenus persuasionis cuncta fato agi), 
but we must take care about perspective: the remark is an isolated 
one, and it is not an absolute statement; determinism is consistent 
with several anciert philosophies and religions; and it is possible that 
Suetonius may be alluding to the Emperor’s official priestly duties, 
which must have gone by the wayside after the retirement from Rome, 
A.D. 26—37. Moreover, Augustus, who was also interested in such 
matters (his grand climacteric, for example), invited Thrasyllos to his 
table along with T. (Suet. Aug. 98.4); who would care to accuse Au- 
gustus of psychological timidity on that account? Nothing is made, by 
the way, of Thrasyllos’ literary activities—Platonic interests and the 
editing of Demokritos (Gundel, RE VI A1, 583)—-or of Tiberius’ clear 
view of the deleterious influence of mountebanks who professed to 
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practice astrology: he banished them all in A.D. 16 (Tac. Ann. 2.32.5; 
Dio 57.15.8; Ulpian apud Mos. et Rom. legum collatio 15.2). While 
Tacitus himself places Thrasyllos inter intimos amicorum (Ann. 6. 
20-21), it must be noted that the astrologer is introduced with the 
phrase ''scientia Chaldaeorum artis, cuius adipiscendae otium apud 
Rhodum, magistrum Thrasyllum habuit [Tiberius]." Tacitus mentions 
that the Chaldaean arts had been fatal to a number of persons in legal 
proceedings (notably Libo Drusus, Ann. 2.27.2; and Aemilia Lepida, 
Ann. 3.22.1 —both put-up jobs); the teacher of such arts to a vengeful 
emperor is the more to be suspected and his influence to be feared. 
But the historian must be on his guard against Tacitus' manner of 
insinuation and suggestio falsi. Incidentally, I find no reliable evi- 
dence that Tiberius was a Stoic, despite L.'s repeated assertions (18, 
82f., 91, 124). 

The most interesting of L.'s political analyses concerns the nature 
of the Principate and the succession, a difficult matter for both Au- 
gustus and Tiberius. She embraces wholeheartedly the Doppelprin- 
zipat theories of Kornemann, and explicitly rejects the competing 
theory of political guardianships for unprepared heirs. This requires a 
long and tortuous analysis of the position in Augustus' plans of Agrip- 
pa Postumus as well as a promotion of Tiberius' brother Drusus to 
great prominence in the years 12—9 B.C., despite the latter's pro- 
fessed republicanism. But this involves many problems. If T. were a 
second-level successor with Marcellus (both rode in the triumph of 29, 
both were made pontifices ca. 24/3), why does T. find no official place 
in the Saecular Games of 17? Why does Agrippa Postumus, alone 
among the possible successors, never receive a priesthood, though 
older.at his adoption than Gaius and Lucius, both of whom were 
religious officials (the former pontifex, the latter augur) at the age of 
14? Syme demonstrated the reality of T.'s influence over political 
promotions in the last decade of Augustus' life (RR, pp. 419ff.), but 
L.'s attempt to demonstrate a similar influence of T. and Drusus from 
12 to 6 (42-44) ultimately is not a success: *'Caution must be exer- 
cised. Many of these men were of noble blood or outstanding merit; 
they would have won distinction without support from Tiberius.” 
Worse, the picture of Augustus in the middle years of his reign—while 
it owes much to Syme's correct emphasis on the fact that every ruler 
must have a coterie of loyal supporters and cannot maintain himself 
without cultivating their interests—unduly exaggerates his passivity 
in the face of pressure from competing factions, above all that of Julia, 
Scribonia, and their friends. 

Finally, there is some problem in developing a methodology for 
separating out what Augustus and T. do with regard to the succession 
in terms of inheritance (which is a matter for private law and tes- 
tamentary succession) in contrast to what is done for the political 
succession (which is largely controlled by the ius honorum). L. rejects 
the opening phrase of Augustus' will as a cliché of no significance (64): 
"Since cruel fate has robbed me of my sons, let Tiberius Caesar be my 
heir..." ; but Augustus thought enough of his two deceased sons that 
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they were included in the sculptural program of the Arch of Ticinum 
(ILS 107) erected in A.D. 7/8, a program which clearly exhibits the 
concept of an imperial family. Moreover, what are we to make of the. 
adoption of Livia as Julia Augusta (she is on the arch), her designa- 
tion as heir of the first rank and to one-third, not to mention her 
promotion to official status as priestess of the Deified Augustus? L. is 
right in her detailed discussion (68-81) that in the constitutional sense 
there was no 'accession,' but (in the teeth of all the ancient sources) 
Julia Augusta's status is allowed to pass without consideration; the 
problematical inscription from Macedonia (BCH 87 [1963] 526-31; 
Bull. Epig. [1965] 125 44238), which seems to date by an era of the 
accession of Tiberius and Julia Augusta, as well as the significant 
number of joint dedications from everywhere, deserve a thorough 
reconsideration. It is possible to interpret the material on the succes- 
sion in other terms: Augustus’ constant attempts to preserve the 
nomen Iulianum, nomen Caesaris and the gens Iulia can certainly be 
taken to indicate that he was thinking as much in traditional familial 
terms as in political ones. (Is it accidental that the funeral corteges of 
Augustus [70] and T. [219] passed by way of Bovillae, where the 
sacrarium gentis Iuliae was located? It was there that the Equites 
received the body of Augustus, at least, from the soldiers.) Perhaps 
the point in adopting Agrippa Postumus can be seen as an attempt to 
reunite the Julian blood (which descended to him through the female 
line) with the nomen (which came by the adoption); the same might be 
said of Gaius and of Lucius, and for that matter of Germanicus as 
well. Indeed, in the case of Agrippa and Tiberius, Augustus went to 
the trouble of obtaining a lex curiata for the adoption (Suet. Aug. 65.2) 
and a SC for Agrippa's exilium (Tac. Ann. 1.6). What is recorded in 
the Fasti Ostienses about Agrippa Caesar under the year A.D. 6 we 
cannot say for sure: L. and Degrassi (J. Ir. XIII.1, 182-83; L., 57) 
argue for the reading AGRIPPA CAESAR [ABDICATVS EST]; but 
S. Jameson (Historia 24 [1975] 287ff.) has argued a strong and attrac- 
tive case for deportatio, which involved the loss of citizenship rights 
and therefore exclusion from the gens (303-8), but the possibility as 
well of the recovery of status by the process of postliminium (note 
that neither Agrippa Postumus or his father appears on the arch of 
Ticinum). It was with reference to postliminium, perhaps, that 
Augustus was sent with Paullus Fabius Maximus to Planasia between 
May and August of A.D. 14 [See the interesting remarks of J. Scheid, 
Les fréres arvales (1975) 87-89.] 

On the subject of T.'s government, L. stronglv supports the recent 
scholarship which has tended to assign him much higher credit than 
formerly. But the visit of Germanicus to Egypt is still a case for 
contention: ''Tiberius evidently had said nothing about a visit” is a 
position difficult to maintain in the face of the detailed instructions 
given to Cn.Piso, as well as the warning to Aemilius Rectus (Praef. 
Aegypti ca. A.D. 14) to shear the provincial sheep, not skin them 
(Suet. Tib. 52.2; Dio 67.10.5); how could Germanicus have been with- 
out mandata, and how could Egypt have been ignored in them?? 
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Further, the long tenure of C. Galerius (ca. 16—31) suggests that T. 
was not displeased with his role in the affair or his loyalty. Perhaps the 
problem was not Germanicus’ presence itself, but rather his willing- 
ness to assume the role of benefactor and advocate for the Alexan- 
drians (P. Oxy. 2435, if authentic, makes G. say at line 10 that he had 
come éxi rò xaraorícacda: tals négav OaAácangc éxapyíaug) that 
annoyed T. Promises of investigation, redress, and alleviation would 
have called into question settled government policy and invited all 
sorts of illegitimate pressure on the provincial and central govern- 
ment. Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians (P. London 1912) shows 
clearly the pressure, and the ambiguity of his reference to his brother 
is most curious. In passing, it may be noted that L’s contention that 
Antonia’s slave, the notorious Pallas, was granted land in Egypt by 
Tiberius for having carried the letter denouncing Sejanus (derived, I 
think, from Oost, AJP 79 [1958] 116) is not supported by the evidence: 
P. B.Mus. 195, at line 13, does mention property of Pallas, but the 
reference to Tiberius in lines 1 and 2 is to property once owned by 
him, and is not a date formula. P. Rylands 11.171 (A.D. 56/7) makes it 
clear that properties were named after deceased persons, and it is 
likely that, in line 13, the mutilated entry between Narcissus and 
Maecenas ought to be restored to read J7qA[Aartic], which would 
make the property a gift of Claudius to his freedman. (See G. M. 
Parassoglou, Imperial Estates in Egypt [Diss.: Yale, 1972] 225.) 

L. has produced an important and careful work, from which the 
remarks here offered must not detract; the wealth of detail in text, 
notes, bibliography, and above all the superior index, will make it a 
useful work of reference. It is the more, therefore, to be lamented that 
the manner and style is noticeably Tacitean, thereby making difficult 
reading even for specialists, and that the notes are buried away in the 
back (226-94) in a most inconvenient form. Twenty-seven plate illus- 
trations are included, all of them coin illustrations or official portrait 
busts; a picture of and from the Villa Iovis at Capri (which L. does not 
discuss: see J. Gagé, "Tibére à Capri," Rev. ét. ital. n.s. 8 [1961] 
5-43.), a plan of the Domus Tiberiana on the Palatine (Nash, Pictorial 
Dict. of Ancient Rome [2nd ed. revised, 1968] I, 365-74), or a view of 
the caves at Sperlonga, so important for the career of Sejanus, might 
have been far more instructive and suggestive. 


JOHN PAUL ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


L. J. BoLcHazY. Hospitality in Early Rome: Livy’s Concept of its 
Humanizing Force. Chicago, Ares Publishers, 1977. Pp. iv + 135. 
$10.00. 


In this short book B. has set out with commendable clarity two bold 
theses: (1) Rome, like other societies, moved through seven stages of 
hospitality toward strangers, with the ius hospitii playing “an impor- 
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tant humanizing role in ancient Roman culture”” (p. 1); (2) Livy ap- 
preciated this role and gave hospitium a primary place in his history. 
The seven stages include: (1) avoidance or mistreatment of strangers; 
(2) apotropaic hospitality (ritual disenchantment of strangers’ magical 
powers); (3) Medea category of hospitality (kindness to ensure the 
friendly use of strangers’ magical powers); (4) theoxenic hospitality 
(kindness to strangers who could be gods in disguise); (5) kindness in 
accordance with divine law; (6) contractual hospitality; (7) altruistic 
hospitality to anyone in need. 

Taking the second thesis first, we may agree with B.’s emphasis on 
the influence of Livy’s moral views on his historical work. What is 
novel is the emphasis on hospitium. (Walsh stresses the central role of 
pietas and fides in Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods, p. 67.) B. 
justifies his view with the following arguments. Livy intraduces hos- 
pitium into Aeneas’ escape from Troy—a tradition otherwise unat- 
tested. Hospitium is also introduced or emphasized in other 
stories—e.g., the rapes of the Sabine women and Lucretia. Livy’s 
Rome is hospitable above and beyond the call of duty, and words 
related to hospitium are scattered throughout the surviving books. 
Altogether, ““Livy appreciated the ius hospitii as a moral law dictating 
a friendly relationship between strangers and a peaceful solution to 
private and international differences.” (55) The altruism involved in 
the ius hospitii made it superior to the other virtues advertised on the 
clupeus virtutis because they aimed at domination. 

It is virtually impossible to disprove that an author had a particular 
theme in the front of his mind when writing. It should be noted that 
Livy nowhere explicitly states the thesis attributed to him. Moreover, 
the number of passages which are misconstrued or taken out of con- 
text suggests that Livy is being squeezed into a mould in which he 
does not comfortably fit. For instance, a few lines after Aeneas and 
Antenor escape from Troy thanks to their hospitium with the Greeks, 
both are found slaughtering native Italians or driving them from their 
homes. When Aeneas initially makes contact with Latinus, Livy has 
the opportunity to relate only the tradition in which the two avoid 
battle and become hospites. Instead, Livy chooses to give both tradi- 
tions, including the battle between the two. Whatever their means of 
escape from Troy, the founders of Rome and Patavium are not shown 
exclusively as hospitable and peace-loving men. 

If Livy includes hospitium in certain stories where other authors 
leave it out, the reverse can also be said (compare Livy's account of 
the provocation of the Volsci [2.37] with that of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus who specifically mentions xenoi [8.62]). Further, we 
may accept Livy's emphasis on Roman fides, but doubt that Romans 
were characterized by altruism. Some of the passages cited for Roman 
humanitarianism concern the reception of foreign ambassadors (60f.). 
This was surely a matter of custom rather than altruism, and Livy 
certainly did not think the Romans unicue in this respect (39.55.4). 
Moreover, a speech by the consul to the Rhodian ambassadors in 167 
B.C. indicates that hospitable treatment was reserved for friends 
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(45.20.7f.). Indeed, in none of the passages cited by B. is altruism a 
notable feature of the Roman character (the discussion of the passage 
concerning the reception of the Etruscans after their defeat by the 
Aricini neglects to note that the Etruscans had departed from Rome 
under the command of Porsinna leaving gifts shortly before [62]). 

Did Livy view hospitium as an instrument of selfless peace and the 
brotherhood of man, as suggested (63)? The examples of this policy 
cited concern Servius Tullius, Tarquinius Superbus and Hasdrubal. 
But Livy says that the first used hospitium bonds along with war to 
expand Roman imperium (21.2.5); the second used foreign hospites 
and kinsmen to secure his tyranny at home (1.49.8); the third was 
looking for allies to enlarge Carthaginian hegemony (21.2.5)—is this 
really evidence for Livy’s belief in the peaceful and humanizing influ- 
ence of hospitium? There are numerous other examples in Livy of 
cynical manipulation of hospites for selfish ends (e.g., 42.17.3-5 and 
42.43.3). B.’s chapters provide a warning against word studies pur- 
sued in a selective way. 

The first part of B.’s book concerning the role in society of hos- 
pitium is more interesting. In setting out his seven categories 
(elsewhere referred to as ““stages,”” p. 23), B. draws on comparative 
evidence from Greece and modern ''primitive societies." Use of 
comparative material for social institutions is, in general, to be wel- 
comed, but without a sufficiently sophisticated methodology it can be 
misleading. A glance at B.'s bibliography shows that most of his an- 
thropological sources come from the era of J. G. Frazer a half-century 
ago. This would not be problematic were it not for the fact that B. 
also picks up Frazer's evolutionist assumptions. '"Arm-chair" an- 
thropologists in the late nineteenth century combed through mission- 
ary and travellers’ reports, collecting examples of quaint customs. 
The mass of data was then put together in a logical sequence to illus- 
trate that human societies everywhere undergo a unilinear develop- 
ment through parallel stages. B. has adopted this general overview to 
the extent that, when the Roman evidence for a particular category of 
hospitality is sparse or absent, he infers its existence by interpolation. _ 

Unfortunately, ‘no one accepts Frazer's theory of stages today” 
(Evans-Pritchard, Theories of Primitive Religion, p. 27). And for good 
reason: when the reports of sound fieldwork began pouring in after the 
turn of the century, the data did not fit into the stages of unilinear, 
parallel evolution. With regard to treatment of strangers in particular, 
F. Boas' description of Eskimos' customary reception contains ele- 
ments from B.'s first, sixth and seventh stages (J. Pitt-Rivers, The 
Fate of Shechem, or the Politics of Sex, p. 94f.). 

If the idea of stages is set aside, B.'s discussion may stimulate the 
reader to refine his ideas about possible attitudes toward strangers. 
Three additional reservations should be registered. (1) B. is not rigor- 
ous about his definition of and evidence concerning strangers. At one 
point he rightly distinguishes between foreigners and strangers, while 
at another he uses a passage about peregrini resident in Rome as 
evidence of attitudes toward hospites (19, 30). (2) B.'s categories of 
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hospitality should not be thought comprehensive. Recent an- 
thropological work has stressed honor as a motivation for hospitality. 
B. discusses honor under the heading of altruism, but in fact this 
motivation is anything but altruistic as I understand the word. In the 
excellent essay of Pitt-Rivers cited above, it is pointed out that the 
honor of nomadic Arabs demands gracious treatment of even inimical 
guests in their tents, but once the guests step outside they may be 
immediately murdered. Pitt-Rivers suggests that in most societies the 
honor derived by the host depends on the status of the guest (an idea 
found in Cicero’s De Officiis 2.18.64). All of this indicates that honor 
and altruism are two quite different motivations and that by confusing 
them B. fails to give adequate attention to the motivation for hospi- 
tality most relevant to Rome of historical times. (3) Frazer took out of 
context and collected social customs like artefacts. From the time of 
Malinowski in the 1920’s the emphasis in anthropology has changed to 
understanding customs, beliefs and their interrelationships in the 
context of the whole society. At one point B. follows the latter ap- 
proach, relating the first stage (hostility) to its social context (the 
absence of contact with other societies). This explanation may be 
inadequate, but at least it is attempted. Elsewhere the ius hospitii is 
treated as an independent variable which civilized and humanized 
Roman society, preparing it for Christianity and Stoicism—a pre- 
Malinowski approach. 

Since Frazer’s time there has been an ongoing debate in anthropol- 
ogy and other branches of history about appropriate and inappropri- 
ate uses of comparative evidence. B.’s book is one of several appear- 
ing recently which suggest that some ancient historians are not 
attuned to this debate and its issues. While B.’s attempt to use com- 
parative evidence should perhaps be praised, his book illustrates 
clearly the problems which can arise when anthropological works are 
milked for individual examples without an understanding of their 
methodology. l 


RICHARD SALLER 
Jesus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


HERMANN KARL USENER. Glossarium Epicureum. Edendum cura- 
verunt M. Gigante et W. Schmid. Roma, Edizioni dell’Ateneo & 
Bizzarri, 1977. Pp. xl viii + 873 (Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, 14) 


While Usener was collecting passages for his Epicurea he was also 
compiling a card file of Epicurean terms and grammatical usages. This 
card file is still preserved at Bonn. It was damaged in 1944, when the 
University was burned, but copies had been made prior to that time, 
one for Vogliano, the other for the Officina in Naples. From these two 
copies the damage has been repaired. 

The publication of this card file is an event of major importance for 
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Epicurean studies. The editors have made only minimal changes, and 
they have added Usener’s index to Polystratus, Megi dlóyov 
xatTapoovnoews and an index to the Gnomologium Vaticanum 
Epicureum, newly compiled by I. F. Fabiano. They also provide in the 
Praefatio a rather extensive bibliography, including useful information 
about the contents of the two monumental series, Voluminum Her- 
culanensium Collectio Prior and Collectio Altera. 

The Glossarium Epicureum, pp. 3-740, is not an index verborum to 
Usener's Epicurea, nor is it compiled according to any rigid set of 
principles. The range of references varies considerably for different 
terms, as if Usener had pursued some words at great length but had 
given only minimal attention to others. Thus the index reflects his 
interests and scholarly needs. It is indeed fortunate for us that his 
interests were so broad and his pursuit of them so assiduous. 

It is one of the great merits of the Glossarium, one that accounts for 
much of its bulk, that Usener normally quotes the phrase in which a 
word occurs. These quotations are often a line or more in length. Thus 
an entry with only two references, e.g. óuaxoívew, may easily run to 
four lines. At times the Epicurean use of a term is compared to its use 
by non-Epicureans or to the use of a term with similar meaning. 
ó.aAaufávsiv is an interesting example. The first seven citations of 
the word are grouped according to its different meanings. Then fol- 
lows a comparison with ótooíGso0at, with passages quoted from Plato 
and Demosthenes. The entry closes with citations of dtalaufáverv 
from Diodorus, Euripides, and Philodemus. Another example is 
dtálextos: here a single citation from Epicurus, under the heading 
loquella, vox, is followed by quotations from the Theaetetus and the 
Ps.-Platonic Definitions; then come two quotations from Philodemus 
under the heading verbum, dictum. In some entries, e.g. áoiOuóc and 
Ayñv, there is even a preponderance of non-Epicurean citations. 

A special feature of the work is the attention given to prepositions. 
The longest entry of all (more than five pages, amounting to over 190 
long lines of small print) is that for xará. The citations are for the most 
part from Epicurus’ own writings, and in all but five xará governs the 
accusative. The preposition magá receives over 120 lines, 49 of which 
are filled with instances of the phrase zag’ uiv, collected not only 
from Epicurus and Philodemus but also from Plato, Aristotle, and 
Euripides; and Democritus is mentioned. The phrase zag’ judas, how- 
ever, which the Epicureans preferred to ¿q? uiv in the sense of ‘in 
our power,’ is quickly dismissed, with only two citations. In the entry 
for éxi (a mere 79 lines in length) Usener gives no instances of ég' 
"uiv, though he cites [é]x’ àv6gózo. from VH? XI f.26 (= PHerc. 
1251; cf. W. Schmid, Ethica Epicurea, col. VII.18). A fuller treatment 
of these two phrases would have been welcome. 

There are long entries also for aútóc, yi(y veoOat, Éyew, xal, oùtog, 
tec, and the philosophical terms árouos, x£vóc, and póotc. By contrast, 
some words are treated far more briefly than one would have ex- 
pected. For example, zagéyxlais has only two citations (from 
Philodemus and Plutarch). The two occurrences of the term in Fr. 280 
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(Epicurea, p. 199) are not mentioned, and there is no reference to 
Cicero’s declinatio (see Fr. 281) or Lucretius’ clinamen. There is no 
entry at all for zageyxAivw, a word that appears twice in Epicurea (pp. 
351.14 and 355.29; cf. also éyxdivw, p. 201.22). 

Another term that was probably more important to the Epicureans 
than the Glossarium indicates is éxieíxera (see DeWitt, Epicurus and 
his Philosophy, pp. 312f.). Usener gives only a citation from 
Philodemus' Rhetoric; but émieuxms and émieíxera are found also in 
Diog. Laer. 10.10 and 24, in Plutarch, Mor. 1090F, 1096A, and 1104B, 
in other works of Philodemus, and in Gnom. Vat. petdtdw and its 
compounds are another set of neglected terms. Plutarch is the chief 
source for them; see Epicurea, p. 279.9 and 33; p. 318.4; Plut. Mor. 
1099E, 1130E; and Lucretius' figurative use of rideo and adrideo. 
There is no entry for oiorooc, though the fragment that contains it is 
cited under dónuovía. oiotodórc is in the index to Gnom. Vat., and 
Plutarch in an anti-Epicurean context (Mor. 1089C) pairs oloto@dec 
with vórrov. There is no entry in the Glossarium for vórzo or vóyua; 
yet they too have reasonably good authority (see Epicurea, pp. 280.20 
and 296.6, and the Lexicon Philodemeum s.v. vúrro). Thus there are 
areas of inquiry into Epicurean language, especially perhaps Epicu- 
rean metaphorical language, that extend beyond the limits of the 
Glossarium. i 

Although the entries in the Glossarium are limited to Greek terms, 
there are many citations from Latin authors, especially Lucretius and 
Cicero. A Greek term may even be claimed for the Epicureans by 
inference from a Latin text; xóvozrgov is such a term. Of the Greek 
followers of Epicurus, Philodemus far outranks the rest in the number 
of entries. Usener apparently had a special interest in Philodemus' De 
pietate, De signis, and Rhetorica, and scores of entries rest on the 
authority of these works alone; examples are ovufiodv, ovuBovAía, 
ovvedoetery. Metrodorus and Colotes are well represented, as is the 
cocus Epicureus Damoxeni. Entries drawn from non-Epicurean writ- 
ers sometimes have an ambiguous relation to Epicurean usage. For 
example, Usener has included a number of citations from Diogenes 
Laertius' account (9.30-33) of the teachings of Leucippus. Many of 
the terms thus cited were used by Epicurus; for others Usener has a 
related word found in an Epicurean context (éxxvgodr Leucippus: 
éxxvowotc Epicurus; ávréperois Leucippus: &vreoeíóet Plut. Adv. 
Col.); but for still others no Epicurean parallel is given (e.g. 
xáOvyopoc, avootiv). Itis not always easy to evaluate such information. 
Usener's own comments on the meaning and use of terms and on 
textual problems as well are therefore most welcome. Most of his 
comments are in Latin; a few are in German. 

A comparison of the entries under alpha with the corresponding 
entries in the ‘‘Indice delle Parole Principali’’ in the second edition of 
Arrighetti's Epicuro will give some idea of the richness, and also the 
limitations, of the Glossarium. Arrighetti lists under alpha 437 words, 
filling almost eight pages, two columns to a page. The longest entry 
(12 lines) is for aíría. Usener (by my count) lists under alpha more 
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than 660 words, filling 137 single-column pages. The longest entries 
are for ğtouoç and a?1óc (112 lines each). If we exclude the words 
from Gnom. Vat., Arrighetti has 56 words not in the Glossarium, 
whereas the Glossarium has close to 300 words not in Arrighetti. 
Moreover, the entries common to both often receive fuller treatment 
in Usener. An extreme example is dot@u6s, which is limited to one 
line in Arrighetti but extends to 60 lines in the Glossarium. 

The additional entries in the Glossarium reflect in large part 
Usener's interest in the language of Epicureans other than Epicurus 
and in the terms used by Plutarch and others in their paraphrases or 
criticisms of Epicurean doctrines. Usener also includes from Epicurus 
himself words that Arrighetti omits, for example, dei, GAAd, aAAXAov, 
Gua, àv, ávev, äna, &xac, and, doa, dott, av, avróc. There is even 
an entry for avd, with the comment, “‘nusquam legi in Epicureis 
neque in Epicureorum reliquiis." This comment is followed by a ref- 
erence (presumably a later addition) to Epic. Fr. 386, p. 258.9. 

The 56 entries found in Arrighetti but not in the Glossarium are for 
the most part reflections of editorial work done since Usener’s time, 
and as such they provide a necessary supplement to the Glossarium. 
Just over half of them are from the papyrus fragments of Epicurus, 
ITegt ptoews. Another seventeen are from Philodemus, including ten 
from the /7gaypa stat, the source of 25 of Arrighetti’s 137 fragments. 
Six are from texts that appear in Usener's Epicurea, such as the 
narrative and scholia in Diog. Laer. 10, and the quotation in Plut. 
Mor. 1110C-D. The remaining four are from texts not mentioned by 
Usener. 

Words from Gnom. Vat. in Arrighetti (not included in the 56) are all 
but one in Fabiano's index (Glossarium, pp. 813-73). The exception is 
àzóAvoic. Fabiano follows Von der Mühll in accepting Usener's 
emendation of azoltoews to ároldavcews in G.V. 42, whereas Ar- 
righetti retains azoAvoews. 

The Index grammaticus (pp. 741-72) is, like the Glossarium itself, 
an uneven compilation, valuable indeed for what it contains, but by no 
means comprehensive. There are 63 headings in alphabetical order, 
ranging in content from the palaeography of the Herculanean papyri 
through morphology and syntax to features of style. The longest 
single unit is palaeographical (5 pages, under the heading scriptura). 
Other sections that are mostly or wholly palaeographical are apos- 
trophi usus, distinctio, and syllabarum diremptio. A concern for mor- 
phology may be seen, for example, in the treatment of augmentum 
and futurum. There are entries for all the parts of speech, the section 
on tbe article being the longest (almost 3 pages). The citations under 
nomina are almost all from Euripides, those under nominum vis ver- 
balis are from Plato. An interesting item on style is that entitled im- 
perfectum dialecticorum, with citations ranging from the Theognidea 
to Porphyrius. These citations form the basis of the section on the 
imperfect in C. Brescia, Ricerche sulla Lingua e sullo Stile di Epicuro 
(Naples 1955). Brescia’s use of Usener's schedae is noted by the 
editors of the Glossarium (p. 742). 
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The Index Polystrateus occupies pp. 773-811. As the editors say in 
their introductory remarks (p. xiv), the text to which this index refers 
is Gomperz’ edition of Polystratus, De contemptu in Hermes 11 (1876) 
pp. 399-421. The entries are shorter than in the Glossarium, and there 
is less quoting of contexts. Yet even here Usener sometimes makes a 
helpful comment or adds a parallel from a non-Epicurean text. At the 
end (pp. 809-11) are 13 grammatical entries, the longest being on the 
article, the next longest on the future passive, with three citations 
from Epicurus. 

There are some puzzling features about this index. Some entries 
give no reference to Polystratus but refer only to other authors; 
examples are é€aywyy, énouévoc, evotdadera, wetéwoa, Óyxozc, 
óutAstv. The first of these would pertain to ¿£áyo (col. 22b), though 
there is no such entry, the last to évodeiv (23b), though that too is not 
entered, The relevance of the others is less clear; none appears in the 
index to Wilke's edition. 

There are other words missing that one would surely expect to find 
in the index: GAdywe (col. 22a and 23b), àztóAavoig (22b), eixóg (19b), 
EAéyyervy (19a), éniuaprvociv (23a and 24a), xaragooveiv (21a and 
24a), rzpocemiowgeverv (23a), zvocio0at (20b). It is strange also that 
although Gomperz' edition of Polystratus, De contemptu appeared 
some eleven years before Epicurea and hence before the completion 
of the card file (which contains page and line references to Epicurea), 
very little use is made of it, so far as I could discern, in the Glos- 
sarium. I noted one reference to it under zxá0oc, and another in the 
Index grammaticus under articulus. Perhaps Usener intended even- 
tually to combine the Polystratus index with the main card file. 

The Gnomologii Vaticani Index compiled by I. F. Fabiano (pp. 
813-73) is a useful supplement to Usener' s compilations. It is based on 
Von der Mühll's text; the few departures are noted in a prefatory 
statement, p. 813. Fabiano has followed Usener's example in includ- 
ing under alpha GAAAov, &AAoc, Gua, &vev, rak, axd, Got, and in 
this the index supplements Arrighetti as well. It falls short of Usener, 
however, in omitting GAAá (thirteen gnomai contain a negative clause 
followed by 4244) and avróc; and dy is cited only when equivalent to 
¿áv. But Fabiano indexes the gnomai that Arrighetti had omitted as 
not being from Epicurus himself (10, 30, 36, 47, 51) and supplies for 
avtóuaros a reference to G. V. 64 that Arrighetti had omitted. There 
is occasional expansion of an entry by the addition of a comment, a 
parallel, or a Latin translation. 

The editing of the volume is very well done indeed. A check against 
excerpts copied from the cards by this reviewer revealed no dis- 
crepancies. There is room on the printed pages for the insertion of 
addenda. I noticed only one misprint: the fifth heading on p. 803 
should be ovvrzAeiv. 
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NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE VARIANT 
IN ILIAD 1.5 


... ADTOÙG ÖÈ ÉAWQIA TEÚYE HÜVEOOLV 
OLWVOLOÉ te MGCL... 


(11. 1.4-5) 
Athenaeus 1.12f. informs us that there was a variant daita 
for maou in verse 5: ... Zgvóóoorog év tH xat’ avtov ÉXÔOOEL 


yoáper > ‘‘adrodc Ól ¿lora tedye xbvecow / olovotoí te 
aita.” That daita, despite its absence from the papyri and 
MSS, is a genuine ancient variant and no invention of 
Zenodotus’ is shown by imitations of the Homeric passage in 
the three great Athenian tragedians.! Further evidence for 
Zenodotus' text would be welcome. I seem to myself to have 
detected such a piece of evidence, dating roughly from the end 
of the fifth century B.C., in the unnoticed imitation in 
Timotheus, Persae 135-36P.: 


¿vda xcícouat oixvoóc òg- 
vidwy E0veoiy ouofodoot 0oíva. 


Note that in the Homeric text of Zenodotus daita refers 
only to oiwvoior and not to xóveootv, so that óovidwv EOveoww 
... Goíva in Timotheus is an exact parallel.? 


! References and detailed discussion in R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship i (Oxford 1968) 111-13. See also Dietmar Korzeniewski in Hermes 
106 (1978) 497-99, 

? Curiously, both Wilamowitz and Page print the word here with a false 
accent: Goivd (not a case of ‘‘processive’’ Doric accentuation). That @oiva can 
represent the Homeric daira is shown (if proof is felt necessary) by the imita- 
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It has recently been argued by J. E. G. Zetzel that Catullus 
also knew an Iliad text with the reading daira.3 This sugges- 
tion is based upon the Homeric reminiscence in 64.152-53: 


pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
praeda, neque iniacta tumulabor mortua terra. 


According to Zetzel praeda is an oblique allusion, in the 
Alexandrian manner, to daita. This cannot be so, because 
praeda is a normal Latin rendering of £hdora, to which it must 
refer. H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (Paris edi- 
tion) s.v. éAógoicv: ''... Hom. initio Iliadis ... Praedam 
discerpendam, praedam expositam lacerationi. Virg. ait [Aen. 
9, 485]: Canibus data praeda Latinis ...'" That praeda in 
Catullus represents the Homeric éAóo:a is further confirmed 
by dilaceranda. For the Greeks, falsely deriving éAóoiov from 
&AxÓco, explained it as plunder to be torn apart. Suda s.v. 
ÉAdo:a: éAxoouata, onagdyuata. Et. magnum s.v. £AoQ: TO 
&Axvona xai ondeayua * maga TO Edw TO ÉÀXÜE - Y TAPA TO 
&Ao tÒ Aauflávo, yivetat Awg. onuaiver È tò Oñoaua Y tó 
tov xvvàv &£Axvopua. Catullus obviously knew some such defi- 
nition of £Aó otov (which he presumably learned in school), but 
this passage tells us nothing about the variants daira / dot in 
Il. 1.5. On that Catullus is silent. 


R. RENEHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA 


tion of 7}. 1.4-5 in Eur. Jon 504-5: xravois é£doicev Goivav | Onool re potviav 
daita. 
3 AJP 99 (1978) 332-33. 


ON A HOMERIC REFERENCE IN CATULLUS 


In a recent issue of this journal, Professor J. E. G. Zetzel! 
suggested that Catullus had demonstrable access to a Zenodo- 
tean text of the Iliad. The relevant lines are: 


avtrovsg Ó2 ÉAWQIA TEÚXE HÜVEOOLV 
oiwvoioi ve Oaita.* 
(Il. 1.4-5) 


pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
praeda, neque iniacta tumulabor mortua terra. 
(Cat. 64.152-53) 


Not only did Catullus use this text of Homer, but by translating 
aira with the softer praeda (where he could have used a 
closer word, cena) he also demonstrated his awareness of ob- 
jections to daira made by Aristarchus ‘‘because the word is . 
used elsewhere in Homer exclusively to refer to human meals”” 
(333). 

The basis for this claim is in the Latin poet's imitation of the 
Zenodotean chiastic word order: ''he divides the fate of 
Ariadne's corpse into two parts, dilaceranda feris and alitibus 
praeda. The two are in chiastic order, with feris and alitibus in 
the center: this clearly imitates the opposition of xóvecotv and 
oiwvoiot. Likewise, dilaceranda will serve as an equivalent to 
EAdota’’ (332). Thus praeda is Catullus’ softened translation 
of daiza, providing the final balance. 

But the parallel is not as close as this, for dilaceranda refers 
not to Ariadne, but to praeda: ''prey to be torn apart by the 
beasts and birds." Homer on the other hand: ''spoil for dogs 
and a feast for birds.”’ The gerundive in Catullus is more natu- 
ral taken this way,? and certainly it was so taken by his most 
notable devotee: 


! “A Homeric Reminiscence in Catullus," AJP 99 (1978) 332-33. 

? Saira appears in no manuscripts, papyri or scholia (the manuscripts have 
não), but was clearly what Zenodotus wrote (Athenaeus 1.12f.), and was in 
texts as early as the fifth century. For this, see R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship (Oxford 1968) 111-13; Zetzel (above, n. 1). 

3 | take the silence of the commentators as süpport, since of the eight trans- 
lations I checked all construe dilaceranda as modifying praeda. 
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heu, terra ignota canibus data praeda Latinis 
alitibusque iaces! 
(Virg. Aen. 9.485-86)* 


Virgil’s data does the job of dilaceranda. 

If this is the sense of Gatullus 64.152-53, then Homer's lines 
will not do as a direct model. Rather they should be seen as the 
first instance of a theme which was to become a thorough 
commonplace both in Greek and Latin poetry.? Ovid was to 
expose it as such and provide the ultimate development of the 
topos, by having his Ariadne include wolves, lions, tigers and 
the mighty seal. 


RicHARD F. THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


* Cited by commentators; e.g. K. Quinn, ed., Catullus: The Poems (London 
1970) 322. Virgil twice used the dative plural alitibus —here, and at Aen. 10.559, 
where it is also reminiscent of Catullus (who has it only at 64.152). 

5 E.g. Aesch. Suppl. 800-1; Soph. Ant. 29-30 (did 0goavoóv suggest 
praeda?), 205-6, 696-98, 1017-18 (the first three Sophoclean passages all seem 
closer to Catullus, in that they include the absence of burial, a feature not in 
Homer's lines); Eur. Jon 504-5; Hec. 1078; Hor. Odes 3.27.53-56. See Pfeiffer 
(above, n. 2) 111; Quinn (above, n. 3) 322. 

The topos had arrived in Rome at an early stage (Pacuvius, /liona 197-201 
Ribbeck). Cicero knew this passage well (Tusc. 1.106; 2.44; Sest. 126; Att. 
14.14.1; Acad. pr. 2.88), and it was rendered notorious by the fact that one 
Fufius, the actor playing the part of the sleeping Iliona (who is beseeched by 
Polydorus' shade to give him a burial), seems to have become drunk, and had, 
in reality, fallen asleep on stage: 

non magis audierit quam Fufius ebrius olim, 
cum Ilionam edormit, Catienis mille duzentis 
"mater, te appello!" clamantibus. 
(Hor. Sat. 2.3.60-62) 
Here see Pseudacron ad loc., and Ribbeck on Pac. Hiona 197-201. It is safe to 
assume that, as is the case with Greek tragedy, so with Roman tragedy, the 
theme was a commonplace. 
$ Her. 10.83-87; cf. C. J. Fordyce, Catullus: A Commentary (Oxford 1961) 297. 


SYMPHYTOS AION (A., Ag. 106) 


The '“Ten Notes on Aeschylus, Agamemnon" which 
H. Lloyd-Jones has contributed to the volume honoring 
Sir Denys Page include discussion of two passages in the 
parodos of the play, vv. 72-82 and vv. 104-6.! In both instances 
Lloyd-Jones has clarified the meaning and refuted interpreta- 
tions that had led to unfortunate conjectures. I regret however 
that he failed to develop Fraenkel's observations concerning a 
relation of contrast and at the same time continuity of thought 
between the two passages.’ 

In vv. 74ff., where the old men deplore their lack of strength: 


Híuvouev ioyov 

ioózauóa VÉUOVTES ÈÌ OXÑATOOLS * 

Ó TE yàp VEADOS VEROS OTEOVWY 

ÉVTOS AVÁCODY 

icónotofvg, “Agns 0° oox evi you: 
Lloyd-Jones protects àváooov against Hermann's widely ac- 
cepted dvácowv, takes the “‘marrow’’ (uvgZóc) to stand for 
**vital force” and defends the location of vitality or vital force 
in the chest, oréogvov évróg (like him I fail to see why 
Alcmaeon of Croton, Plato, Tim. 44d, 73c or any other thinker 
for whom the brain rather than the heart is the principal organ 
should interfere with our understanding of Aeschylus' words).? 
It surely ‘‘is significant that uveAóg is sometimes [e.g. I. 19.27] 
equated with aiwv’’ (Lloyd-Jones 51). Put differently, aidv 
which as a rule in early Greek poetry means “life”? is some- 


! Dionysiaca. Nine Studies in Greek Poetry by former pupils presented to Sir 
Denys Page on his seventieth birthday (Cambridge 1978) SOff. 

2 Aeschylus Agamemnon (3 vols., Oxford 1950) 2.64. 

3 For Alcmaeon see 24 A 5, 8, 10 D-K. In the Timaeus (69 d ff., 70a 7ff.). 
Plato does assign to the heart and the region around the heart important func- 
tions of a physiological as well as of a psychological nature; the principatus 
however, belongs to the brain. As far as physiology is discernible behind Ag. 
76f. the marrow is the vital tissue and the heart the central organ. For the 
changing opinions about the ruling organ see my paper ‘‘Greek Philosophy and 
the Discovery of the Nerves,” (MusHelv 18 [1961] 150ff., repr. in Kleine 
Schriften [Hildesheim 1968] 1.536ff.) 
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times, though admittedly not nearly so often, used of the mar- 
row. 

Bearing this in mind we arrive at a better understanding of 
vv. 105f. where the chorus declares itself capable of singing of 
the Argive expedition against Troy: 


Er: yàg 0có0ev xatanvelet 
revd@ uoAzàv adxav oóugvtoc aidy. 


What is it that *'still (despite their old age) ‘‘breathes down 
the persuasive power of songs’’? It is the marrow, (aiWv), the 
seat and substance of their vitality. Though no better than in 
children (vv. 76-78), it has thanks to the gods this special 
strength.* 

Mae J. Smethurst, ‘The Authority of the Elders,” CP 67 
(1972) 89ff., supports the meaning '“marrow”” in v. 106 by good 
arguments, yet in the end prefers to have it both ways, ‘‘age”’ 
as well as *'*marrow”” are to be operative in the passage. Averse 
to compromise when there is no need for it, I still hold the view 
stated briefly sixteen years ago in a review (where it was bound 
to escape notice) of Degani's Alov da Omero ad Aristotele 
that no word could serve better than ovuguzos to distinguish 
the meaning ‘‘marrow’’ from the more common one of ''life.''5 
For the marrow is innate, like the vital heat, vvugurov 0£ouóv 
al.; itis a part of the organism, which ‘‘life’’ or (old) “age” are 
not.$ It may also be worth pointing out that of the numerous 
passages collected by Fraenkel ad vv. 105f. the one supposed 
to be closest to cóugvrog aióv and to support the meaning 


* For this explanation of the accusative aAxáv cf. Dover apud Lloyd-Jones 
52. Fraenkel's translation and interpretation are similar. The genitive uoAztav 
goes more easily with xre:0 than with d4xáv. 

5 AJP 84 (1963) 330f. My main effort went into opposing the view adopted in 
Denniston-Page's commentary (ad 105-7) that "congenital," the meaning of 
ovugutoc, "passes easily into the sense 'congenial'." Their text with its full 
stop after xe:0 and the change to uoAzà Ó dAxàv ovugutoc aióv presupposes 
this view. Lloyd-Jones rejects this change and restores air instead of zecOw 
as subject of xaraveíet. 

$ For the meaning of oúuputoc see LSJ s.v., where it is rendered "borne 
with one," ''congenital," ‘‘innate.’’ The nearest relatives to cóuqurog alor 
are found in Peripatetic biology where ovuqutoy occurs in combination with 
Bequóv, byodv, avedua, all of them listed by Bonitz (Index Arist. 720a 5Off.) 
under insitum a natura, the opposite being éxaxtóg (coming from outside). 
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"Jife" or “age,” S., O.R. 1082f., has been invalidated by 
Fraenkel himself. For when Oedipus, after declaring Tóyz to 
be his mother (vv. 1080-82), refers to the ovyyeveis uñvec as 
having accompanied his growth and fates, he clearly casts 
them in the role of ““kinsmen.”” 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE ATTRIBUTION OF SOPHOCLES’ 
ELECTRA 1015-16* 


zt£í(0ov. noovoias ovdev dvorno čov 
xégOos AaBeiv Quervov, ovóà vob cogo). 


Among Sophocles' extant plays Electra is notorious for false 
attributions of speeches.! A frequent error in Greek tragedy ts 
the wrong ascription to a new speaker of the closing lines of a 
speech.? There are at least three places in Electra where most 
of the MSS wrongly assign the end of an actor's speech to the 
next speaker (160-63; 428-30; 1422f.).? Quite recently, F. H. 
Sandbach has added a fourth, viz. 80f.4 In the present note I 
suggest that a similar error is at 1015-16 where the chorus’ 
name has been falsely appended to what is the conclusion of 
Chrysothemis' speech. 

The situation is thus. Electra urges Chrvsothemis to act as 
her accomplice in assassinating Aegisthus (947-89). The 
coryphaeus intervenes with an indirect, gnomic statement 


* This paper owes its existence to the concern and encouragement of Profes- 
sor William M. Calder III. I express to him my gratitude and friendship. My 
draft has been improved by the advice of Professor Diskin Clay and by Profes- 
sors David C. Young and E. Christian Kopff, whom I all thank. Finally, I 
warmly thank Dr R. D. Dawe for reading and criticizing my paper during his 
brief stay in Boulder. To him I owe a number of references. However, for the 
views expressed only the writer is responsible. 

! [t is generally agreed that false speaker attributions amount to as many as 
16 verses. To these Dr R. D. Dawe has added 1053-54, 1322-25 (Studies on the 
Text of Sophocles, 1 [Leiden 1973] 191-92; 198) and 1209 (PCPS 199 [1973] 
45-46); cf. Hugh Lloyd-Jones, CR NS 28 (1978) 217, 220. F. H. Sandbach has 
reassigned 80-85 (PCPS 203 [1977] 71-73) and has listed all wrong ascriptions 
save 1437-41. In addition, suspicions have been cast upon 610-11; see A. D. 
Fitton Brown, CQ 49 (1956) 38; D. J. Lilley, CQ NS 25 (1975) 309-11; cf. R. D. 
Dawe, Gnomon 48 (1976) 232 and Hugh Lloyd-Jones (above) 219. 

?'This was first noticed by Eduard Fraenkel, Aeschylus Agamemnon, 11? 
(Oxford 1962) 253f. 

3 Heinz Heubner, RAM NF 104 (1961) 152-56, has unconvincingly argued 
that, 428-30 should be reassigned to Electra. Hugh Lloyd-Jones has suggested 
that these verses are interpolated (above, n. 1) 219. 

* See above, n. I. 
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whereby he recommends caution on either side (990-91). 
Chrysothemis resumes only to tear into Electra’s unrealistic 
plan by repeatedly pointing out her sister’s lack of foresight 
and reason (992-1014). The coryphaeus steps in again, this time 
to urge Electra to obedience for the sake of providence and 
wisdom (1015-16). | 

The sudden change of chorus from a non-committed actor, 
i.e., one reluctant to criticize Electra, into Chrysothemis’ 
spokesman sounds from the first peculiar. All the more, be- 
cause this is the only place in Electra where the chorus sides 
with Chrysothemis against the protagonist.5 This might seem 
subjective were there not a more serious anomaly. For at 
1017-20 Electra responds merely to Chrysothemis in terms that 
imply, oddly enough, that she has been contradicted by 
Chrysothemis alone.? Moreover, Chrysothemis in turn re- 
sponds to Electra as if she has not noticed either that the 
chorus aligns itself with her. As for the subsequent 
stichomythia, there is no hint whatsoever that the chorus has 
endorsed Chrysothemis' line.? 

An even more serious inconsistency ensues if 1015-16 be 


5 Hugh Lloyd-Jones (above, n. 1) 219, noting a similar difficulty at El. 610 
has remarked that the choral utterances ''at the end of rheseis in agones tend 
to be non-committal’’; also see J. C. Kamerbeek, The Plays of Sophocles, V 
(Leiden 1974) 133; 990, 91. However, at 610-11 the chorus merely makes a 
remark without addressing the opponents. At 1015-16, on the contrary, the 
chorus goes so far as to urge the protagonist to comply with the wishes of her 
contestant. This dramatic involvement of the chorus in the agon is peculiar. 

é G. M. Kirkwood, A Study of Sophoclean Drama, Cornell Studies in Class. 
Phil. 31 (New York-London 1958) 187, has argued that the choruses of Ajax, 
Electra and Trachiniae have a close attachment to the protagonist, ‘‘their 
sympathies... are with a single person, and they share his point of view. They 
do not echo every word of their champion ... But in the larger issues they 
stand firm with their favorite’s prejudices and interests.” In Electra the chorus 
is either firmly on the side of the protagonist (324-27; 464-65) or it plays a 
conciliatory role between her and her sister, always for the sake of Electra 
(369-71; 990-91). 

7 This serious difficulty has gone unnoticed by all save Georg Kaibel and 
Petros N. Papageorgiou. The former (Sophokles Elektra [Leipzig 1896] ad loc.) 
believes that Electra ignores the chorus. The latter (Sophokleous Dramata: 
Elektra [Athens 1910] ad loc., foreword) argues that Electra pretends not to 
have heard the chorus because she is excited and obsessed by the idea of 
revenge. Neither view is convincing. 

8 See in particular from 1037 onwards. 
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related to the second stasimon (1058-97). At 1015-16 the chorus 
passes over to Chrysothemis' side harshly to urge? Electra to 
obey her sister in the name of providence and wisdom. A few 
minutes later, after both actors exit, the women, to our sur- 
prise, sing a eulogy to Electra for her determination to perse- 
vere.!? How is this contradiction to be dealt with?!! In fact, 
there is no convincing interpretation that can account for 
this.!? The women do praise Electra for her resolution to take 
vengeance while they reprove Chrysothemis for lack of filial 
devotion. They further call Electra noble, good, wise, best of 
daughters!3 and eventually they wish her victory!^ and bona 
fortuna for her piety.! As a matter of common sense it is 
hardly possible that at 1015-16 the chorus: 1) aligns itself with 
Chrysothemis, 2) calls Electra implicitly thoughtless and un- 


? The use of a harsh imperative (zgteí0ov) without any accompanying word 
that might soften its imperative force (such as zai, téxvov, gíAg or this very 
name of the addressed actor) strikes one as odd. 

10 In accord with the communis opinio. The idiosyncratic views of Ignacio 
Errandonea (LEC 23 [1955] 385-96) and J. H. Kells (Sophocles Electra [Cam- 
bridge 1973] ad loc.) have not met with approval. 

11 G. M. Kirkwood (above, n. 6) 185, notes: "Nowhere in Sophocles’ plays 
is there a contradiction in the attitude of the chorus between its songs and its 
other utterances. This adaptation of the content of choral songs to the attitude 
and personality of the singers does not arise by accident." The contradiction 
between 1015-16 and 1058-97 puzzled Kells (above, n. 10) ad loc., who unfor- 
tunately gave the wrong answer. 

12 Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die dramatische Technik des 
Sophokles, (Berlin 1917) 201, remarks: ‘‘Wenn er (i.e., the chorus) jetzt in dem 
Liede auf dem entgegengesetzten Standpunkte steht, so kann das irgendwie 
psychologisch als ein Umschwung in seiner Meinung schon darum nicht 
erklart werden, weil für den Zuschauer dieser Vorgang weder zu begreifen 
noch überhaupt zu bemerken wäre.” The point, however, is not the audience's 
perception but the playwright's consistent image of the chorus, as Kirkwood 
has shown (above, n. 6 and 11). M. Untersteiner, RIFC NS 11 (1933) 303-306, 
favors a psychological interpretation. 

13 The well known crux interpretum does not affect the generally accepted 
meaning; Electra is called both ‘‘wise and best of daughters. J. H. Kells 
(above, n. 10) ad loc., makes the chorus deny that Electra is wise, she is only 
best. How can one be noble, good, best, pious and, after all, not wise? 

15 So Kaibel, correctly (above, n. 7) ad loc. 

'5 [t is no coincidence that the chorus commends Electra for those values 
which she had encouraged from Chrysothemis when seeking her help: 1095-97 
and 1082-84 pick up accordingly 968 and 989. This corroborates my argument 
that at 990-9] the chorus does not disapprove of Electra's speech, it simply 
recommends caution (see also below, n. 16). | 
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wise. On the other side, there is no real dissonance between 
990-91 and the stasimon. That the women recommend caution 
to either sister does not necessarily mean that they disapprove 
of Electra’s proposal.'® What counts for their reserved mode 
of expression is, evidently, Chrysothemis’ presence. As soon 
as Chrysothemis exits they burst into a praise of Electra while 
complaining of Chrysothemis. 

All the same, it could be still argued that the attribution of 
1015-16 to the chorus is in accord with the Sophoclean habit of 
choral intrusion after a pair of speeches in an agon.!? Yet a 
habit is not a rule. Oedipus Rex, Antigone, Philoctetes and 
Oedipus at Colonus provide an almost equal number of excep- 
tions.!* What, then, remains, is to examine whether the choral 
intervention at 1015-16 is consistent with Sophoclean tech- 
nique. 

In agones the chorus intervenes!? of its own accord (i.e., 
without having been addressed or referred to) either to address 


16 Tt is only reasonable that the women do not lay themselves open to crit- 
icism by commending Electra. The deliberate ambiguity of this choral utter- 
ance has not been a matter of serious consideration. The commentators under 
. the influence of 1015-16 waver but do not explicitly deny the view that the 
chorus disapproves of Electra’s proposal; see G. Wolff, L. Bellermann, 
Sophokles Elektra*, (Leipzig 1893) ad loc., and 1015; R. C. Jebb, Sophocies, 
The Plays and Fragments, VI (Cambridge 1894) ad loc.; G. Kaibel (above, n. 
7) ad loc., and 1015; P. N. Papageorgiou (above, n. 7) ad loc., foreword; J. H. 
Kells (above, n. 10) ad loc.; see also Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(above, n. 12) 201; F. A. Paley, Sophocles, II (London 1880) ad ioc., upon | 
commenting on the second stasimon, tentatively notes: ‘This short but rather 
difficult ode ... is virtually a eulogy of Electra's resolution, which in their 
hearts the chorus approve, though they have urged caution in acting." 

17 See Aj. 525f., 1118f.; El. 369-71, 610f.; Ant. 724f. See also OC 1014f. 
where there is a more complicated form of an agon, among three speakers. I 
also cite OC 1397f. though the agon ends at 1396. For the agon see Jacqueline 
Duchemin, L’ áyóv dans la tragédie grecque (Paris 1945) 39ff.; see especially 
56-72; 112-117. 

18 See OR 380-428ff.; Ant. 450-96ff.; 998-1047ff.; Phil. 1004-62ff., 1314- 
72ff.; OC 728-99ff. For Aj. 1316f. see Duchemin (above, n. 18) 57. The chorus 
intervenes to address Odysseus who is just entering the theater. It is Odysseus, 
not Teucer, who will resume the dialogue with Agamemnon. 

19 The choral interventions occur: 1) between the rheseis, 2) before the 
dialogue resumes, 3) at the conclusion of the stichomythia into which the 
speakers of the rheseis have entered. Duchemin (above, n. 17) 152-53, dis- 
' cusses the choral utterances but she does not treat the subject in soto. I follow 
Duchemin's definition of the limits of each agon separately. 
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directly?? or merely to refer to an actor. When the chorus 
addresses the next speaker, a vocative is a rule whether the 
latter responds in turn or not.?! This vocative may be the ac- 
tor's proper name or, less often, a word expressing relation- 
ship (“‘king,’’ “‘stranger’’ etc.). Verses 1015-16 are addressed 
to the next speaker, Electra, who subsequently responds to 
Chrysothemis, the former speaker. Had the chorus intervened 
at 1015-16 to mediate between her and Chrysothemis, a voca- 
tive would have accompanied the imperative (zeí00v); at least, 
there would have been some indication that a third person 
steps into the dispute to address the other of the sisters.?? At 
1015-16, however, there is no internal indication that the 
chorus need be the speaker. Moreover, we cannot infer from 
the context that at 1015 the chorus has intervened. For 
Chrysothemis, the former speaker, 1015-16 are nothing but the 
closing lines of her speech. For Electra, the next speaker, 
1015-16 are her sister's last words because she addresses and 
replies only to Chrysothemis. Finally, to use Dawe's argu- 
ment,?? ‘‘if the text before us had been preserved in a MS 
devoid of ascriptions to speakers, no one would have been so 
perverse as to do what all MSS and editors do in fact do," 
namely assign 1015-16 to the chorus. 

I have emphasized the difficulties of choral attribution. How 
do 1015-16 fit in with Chrysothemis' rhesis? Chrysothemis 
opens her speech with an attack upon Electra's lack of reason 


20 See Aj. 481-84, 525f., 583f., 1091f.; El. 369-71; OR 404f., 616f., 631-33; 
Ant. 681f., 724f., Phil. 1045f.; OC 937f., 1014f., 1346f., 1397f. 

?! See Aj. 525f.; OR 616f.; Phil. 1045f., OC 937f., 1014f., 1346f., 1397f.; I 
also cite Aj. 1374f. (though the agon has actually come to an end at 1315) and 
Trach. 291 where the chorus intervenes between two speeches similar to the 
rheseis of an agon. See also Euripides, Heracl. 232-35; Troicd. 966-68; 
1033-35; Hel. 996f. The only exception prima facie seems to be Orest. 680f. 
Yet the vocative of the next speaker is replaced by the accusative of the 
personal pronoun o” íxvoüpuat xdyú ... yuvñ zeo ovo’ (a repetition of 
ixvodua a”, 671). Besides, the words x&yó, yvvij, ovo’, show that the chorus 
is the speaker. When the chorus addresses the former speaker the choral 
intrusion is always clear whether a vocative is used or not (Aj. 481-84, 583f., 
1091f., Ant. 681f.). 

22 As in Trach. 470f., where the opening line bears a close resemblance to El. 
1015. The speeches of Deianeira and Lichas ard the choral intrusion between 
them are reminiscent of the pattern of an agon. 

23 See PCPS 199 (1973) 45. 
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and foresight (992-94). She first demonstrates how unrealistic 
is an attempt against Aegisthus (995-1000). That is to say, she 
convicts her sister of foolishness. She next calls attention to 
the disastrous implications of even the mere laying of a plot 
(1000-6).24 She points out, in other words, that Electra 
lacks foresight as well. Eventually she makes a plea: for the 
sake of their family’s preservation Electra should restrain her 
rage and learn at last to yield to the rulers.(1009-14). Verses 
1015-16 are therefore nothing but an emphatic summing up 
(through zei@ov) of what has been set forth from 995 onwards. 
The imperative zeí0ov provides a forceful climax to doa 
(1003), àvr.áEo (1009), xardoyes óoyrv (1011), vodv oxés 
(1013). The gnomic statement about wisdom and foresight 
(1015-16) is the corollary of Chrysothemis' successive argu- 
ments: wisdom and foresight should avert Electra from her 
plan. Read in this way, the speech ends to form a ring- 
composition.*® Electra lacks wisdom and foresight. What ac- 
tually differs, is the tone. The opening lines of Chrysothemis' 
speech are an angry and scornful remark; its end, an anxious 
warning that there is nothing better than providence and wis- 
dom. Besides, 986-89 clearly indicate that the second rhesis 
ends at 1016. Electra begs Chrysothemis to listen to her 
(meícOntT:, 986) and concludes with a gnomic statement of her 
““heroic”” belief (‘mindful of this, that an ignoble life brings 
shame upon the noble," 988-89). Chrysothemis responds 
with a like request (gte£(00v, 1015) and a counter-gnomic state- 
ment expressive of her own ‘“‘non-heroic’’ view (‘‘there is no 
better gain for mortals to win than foresight and a prudent 
mind,”” 1015-16). The parallelism is persuasive. Verses 1015-16 
should be taken from the chorus and assigned to 
Chrysothemis. If the latter speaks them, as I suggest, her 


24 | agree with Dr Dawe who deletes 1007-8 (after Nauck); see Studies on the 
Text of Sophocles (above, n. 1) 190-91. 

25 It should not go unnoticed that the terms xeí0ecv, poovelv, dBovdla, 
evdidBera, poéves xaxaí, vov Éyeiw, toounnOta and àvoia repeatedly come in 
verses spoken by Chrysothemis and, in particular, in the dialogue after 1016; 
see 394, 398, 402, 429, 992-94, 1013, 1036, 1038, 1053-57. For the attribution of 
1053-54 to Chrysothemis see R. D. Dawe (above, n. 1) 191-92. 

26 Ring-composition is a feature of Sophocles" monologues. In Electra see 
254-309; 341-68; 431-63. 

27 The translation is Jebb's (above, n. 16). 
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speech becomes dramatically more effective and all contradic- 
tion is removed: Electra’s reply at 1017-20 no longer sounds 
peculiar and the chorus’ attitude throughout the stasimon re- 
mains consistent. 

The fact that the MSS unanimously assign 1015-16 to the 
chorus may imply that the error is ancient. Possibly this is an 
error as ancient as the papyri.?? How did it arise? According to 
the evidence of the papyri a passage of special importance was 
occasionally denoted by the critical sign X (yoñoyuov, a pas- 
sage suitable for quotation) in the margin.*? This symbol al- 
ready occurs in a 2nd century A.D. papyrus fragment from a 
Theseus play?? that has been ascribed by all, except Calder, 
Luppe and Webster,?! to Sophocles. It is a tempting assump- 
tion that a X Nota bene to the gnomic statement xoovoiac 
ovoev avOodsnoats Épulxéodoc AaBeiv Guetvoy, ovdé vob aogod 
may have been taken by a careless scribe as an abbreviation 
for Xoodc. It is the gnomic and general content of this passage 
that must have further misled the copyist into assigning 
1015-16 to the chorus. As to the gnomic statement itself, it was 
famous enough to find its way into the Suda.?? A close exami- 
nation of the facsimile of the Laurentian codex?? confirms my 
explanation. The abbreviation for the chorus that marks the 
change of speaker at 1015 is not accompanied by a dash (at the 
beginning of 1015) or a double point (at the end of the previous 
line) as the majority of choral entries are. This obviously 
means that no ancient mark termineted Chrysothemis' rhesis 
at 1014. 
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28 J. C. B. Lowe, “The Manuscript Evidence for Changes of Speaker in 
Aristophanes," BICS 9 (1962) 27-42, has shown that the earliest papyri occa- 
sionally marked the change of speaker with a paragraphos or a double point. 
The attribution of speakers in the MSS are later guesses. 

29 See E. G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Oxford 1971) 17. 

30 See E. G. Turner, John Rea, L. Koenen, Jose M* Fernadez Pomar, The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XXVII (London 1962) 2452; see also ibidem XIII (Lon- 
don 1919) 1611. 

31 See W. M. Calder III, AJP 96 (1975) 410f.; W. Luppe, Gnomon 49 (1977) 
327, and T. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967) 106. 

32 See Suda, 77 2533 Adler. 

33 See E. M. Thompson, R. C. Jebb, Facsimile of the Laurentian Manu- 
script of Sophocles (London 1885). 


NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF EURIPIDES’ 
ALCESTIS 


The early years of this decade saw much discussion of the 
Alcestis’ genre, the characterization and motivation of Ad- 
metus and Alcestis, the importance and meaning of the scan- 
dalous confrontation between Admetus and Pheres, and, most 
critical of all, the value of this controversial play's “happy 
ending.””' Relevant to most of these questions are a number of 
observations I shall here offer (without, however, attempting a 
general interpretation of the work as a whole) on its unique 
structure. i 

Commentators have usually noted the empty stage-and- 
orchestra after Alc. 746, but have had very different senses of 
this circumstance’s importance. To van Lennep such a busi- 
ness is ‘‘rare in Greek drama”” and the ensuing speech of the 
male slave *'constitutes a kind of prologue to the second part of 
the drama: a clever device of Euripides to restart the action 
after the Chorus’ withdrawal.’’? On A. M. Dale, however, al- 
though this kind of thing ‘‘does not commonly happen, . . . the 
monologue of the Servant on an empty stage ... makes no 
very unusual impression, since often enough the address to the 
chorus is little more than a perfunctory form.””* According to 
C. R. Beye this is a ‘‘very rare” occasion and, while he does 
agree with Dale ibid. that the chorus might be an awkward 
presence during the following scene, he finds their absence 
“all the more remarkable because the Slave, and later Hera- - 
cles (at 837ff.), must therefore deliver a monologue to the audi- 
ence, as does Apollo in the prologue.’’* Proceeding from but 


' See in particular H. Erbse, ‘‘Euripides’ Alkestis,” Philologus 116 (1972) 
32-52; A. Rivier, “En marge d'Alceste et de quelques interprétations ré- 
centes," Mus. Helv. 29 (1972) 124-40, and 30 (1973) 130-43; and the transla- 
tions with introduction and commentary by W. Arrowsmith, Euripides: Alces- 
tis (New York and London, 1974) and C. R. Beye, Alcestis by Euripides (En- 
glewood Cliffs, 1974). For earlier bibliography see Rivier. 

* D. F. W. van Lennep, Euripides: Selected Plays, Part 1: The Alkestis 
(Leiden 1949) ad v. 746 and ad v. 747. 

3 A. M. Dale, Euripides: Alcestis (Oxford 1954) ad v. 747. 

‘Beye (n. 1 above) ad v. 746. Arrowsmith (n. 1 above) p. 71 in his stage 
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going much further than the first and third of these scholars’ 
views, I shall argue that this unusual break in the play’s action 
marks a unique bipartite structure; that not only does a ‘second 
prologue’—as well as a ‘second parodos’—follow the break, 
but a ‘first exodos’ also precedes it that has some very in- 
teresting correspondence to the end of the play. Consequently 
we shall observe a kind of structural autarky in each of two 
very different parts of the Alcestis: a tragic-pathetic ‘first act’ 
(1-746) and a comic-satyric ‘second act' (747-1163), where, as 
we shall see, the action of the latter undoes that of the former, 
in the return of Admetus to his house and the restoration of 
Alcestis to life and to her husband. 

Let us now examine features of form, dramatic content, and 
word and thought that indicate the two-act structure of our 
play and yet, in several cases, at the very same time reflect the 
profound differences between the events of Act One (namely, 
death and alienation) and Act Two (restored life and reintegra- 
tion). 


1) First and Second Prologues 

In form 1-76 and 747-860 have several notable things in 
common. Not only do both sequences follow an empty stage 
and are both played across an empty orchestra, but each is also 
followed by the exit of its speakers before the chorus (re)ap- 
pear.? Both consist of an opening monologue of similar length 
(1-27, 747-72), a second speaker's intervention of contrasting 
length and nature (28 + anapestic 29-37, iambic 773-802), and a 
conversation. The conversations both end with (a) a prediction 
by the first speaker (64-71, much longer than 835f.) and (b) the 
second speaker's statement of his present purpose and deter- 
mination (72-76, much shorter than 837-60). In dramatic pros- 
opography or, less elaborately put, casting the two prologues 


directions simply states that ‘‘For a while the stage is empty and silent.” He 
has no note on the device. (For a discussion of the empty stage in tragedy 
generally see O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus [Oxford 1977] 375-80 and 
384-87.) 

? This sort of discontinuity between prologue and parodos is not very com- 
mon: cf. Eur. Hipp. and the much later Phaeth., Phoen., and IA; Aesch. Ag.; 
and Soph. Aj. and Ant. (On the stage movement at the end of the Phaeth. 
prologue see J. Diggle, Euripides: Phaethon [Cambridge 1970] 94f.). I do not 
count Eur. Bacch. because, although the prologist Dionysus must exit before 
the parodos, the chorus appear at his summons. 
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each present a pair of strikingly contrasted personages: Apollo 
and Death, the male slave and Heracles. One of each pair, a 
son of Zeus, should be garlanded (Apollo’s laurel is, of course, 
a standard attribute; on Heracles’ myrtle see 759, 796, and 832) 
and armed with a bow and quiver (on Apollo's bow see 39f.; 
although Heracles’ is nowhere mentioned its presence may, I 
believe, be inferred?). Set opposite each of these is a grim 
““black-robed”” figure (for Death's attire see 843; on the slaves’ 
generally see 819 and 923). We must by all means note, how- 
ever, that the role of the son of Zeus vis-à-vis the dark person 
is reversed from the first to the second prologue: whereas 
Apollo is resigned to Alcestis' death and Death is resolved to 
accomplish it, the mourning slave is resigned in the second 
sequence and Heracles is resolved—to undo that very same 
death. In content of word and thought we also find several 
correspondences between the two prologues. Some are less 
telling than others, to be sure, but taken all together, as listed 
below in parallel, they surely suggest a conscious design on the 
part of the playwright: | 


Ist Prologue 


Ist speaker: Apollo 
óóuat' Aóufjrec (1) 
toánzeGav (2) 
pióya (4), 1ueós (5) 
xoAcOEíc (5) 


Onreverv nváyxaoacv (6f.) 


Eéve = Admetus (8) 


Ñ viv xat’ olxovs, 
etc, (19f.) 


2nd speaker: Death 
ti ob APOS ekg- 
0001c; (29) 
adixeic (30) 
departing person: 
Apollo 
rotos ávijo (65) 


etai (65) 

MOOG óóuovg (65) 

éx ténwy dvayet- 
Hégwy (67) 

EevwBeic voigó' gv 

"Aóujtov dduoic (68) 

éEaronoetat (69) 

xdets (70) 

anexOnan tuoi (71) 


2nd Prologue 


male slave 

"Aduñtov Óóuovg (748) 

Órizva (749) 

égtíav (750) 

xev@obvra (751) 

diguvev péoeiv (755) 

Eévou, etc. = Heracles 
(749, 763, 766, 771) 

xat viv &dw u£v Èv d6- 
orot, etc. (765f.) 


Heracles 

OÛTOG, ti CEUVÓY, 
etc. (767) 

ov yo» (774) 


Heracles 
oiov raión (838) 


ciu (851) 
xüàg tóvo” . .Óóuov (841) 


eic avydious óóuovc (852) 


Eégvov, lOs u’ és óó- 
Hous édéEat' (864f.) 

ÉEcprnoeror (848) 

yápiv (842) 

aideadeic éué (857) 


Comment 


opposite roles 

synonyms 

both = hospitable fare 
deadly vs. friendly fire 
improper/proper distress 

both were compelled to serve 
“host” vs. "guest" 


present happenings inside 
the house 


again opposites (chiasmus) 

abrupt and rather impatient 
questions 

explicit censures 


now “same” roles 
by his filiation Heracles 

is a super-'"'man"' 
“he”, of course, becomes “P? 
both looking to the future 
Heracles' arduous travels 


Admetus' hospitality—an 
important theme of Alc.? 

both at line end 

both at line end’ 

no-yágic VS. yáoic 


5] therefore agree with Arrowsmith's stage direction (56) that Heracles in 
this play should bear bow and arrows like his Olympian brother. Supporting 
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2) First and Second Parodoi 

In form 77-135 and 861-934 share a number of noteworthy 
features. Both sequences begin with the '*marching'' anapests 
that are not uncommon in parodoi (77-85, 861-71).* Secondly, 
both sequences are antiphonal. Much of the first parodos is 
delivered (however we may wish to apportion the words to 
lines and speakers) by semichoruses; the second parodos is 
also divided, between Admetus and the chorus. Moreover, in 
both cases the two strains are contrasted. We hear more and 
less hopeful halves of the chorus (see Dale ad v. 91), a discon- 
solate Admetus and a consolatory chorus. Finally, each of our 
two parodoi consists (not unusually) of two strophic systems, 
preceded, as we have already noted, by the relatively usual 
anapests, but also broken up by further anapestic passages as 
follows: 


Ist Parodos 2nd Parodos 
marching anapests (77-85) anapests at re-entrance (861-71): Admetus 
strophe a (86-92)—divided chorus' strophe a (872-87) 4- 

Admetus' wails 
melic anapests (93-97)? anapests (878-88): Admetus 
antistrophe a (98-104) chorus’ antistrophe a (889-94) + 
—divided Admetus' wails 
melic anapests (105-11) anapests (895-902): Admetus 
strophe $ (112-21) strophe £ (903-10): chorus 
continuous 
- - - - anapests (911-25): Admetus 
antistrophe 8 (122-31) antistrophe £j (926-34): chorus 
— continuous 


melic ?anapests? (132-35)'? : 8 x : ; 


my view, if less than decisive, is the fact that elsewhere in tragedy (Soph. * 
Trach. and Phil.; Eur. HF; cf. Aesch. Pr. 872) Heracles is consistently a 
bowman. 

' On the themes of hospitality and ydgic in this play see especially A. P. 
Burnett, ‘The Virtues of Admetus," C.P. 60 (1965) 240-55. 

* On the MSS. problems at 81f. see Dale ad vv. 77-135; on the likely more 
regular arrangement of 861ff. than what the OCT prints see ad vv. 861ff. 

On the formal diversity of parodoi in tragedy, both those with and those 
without anapests, and an important scheme for their classification see W. 
Kranz in RE s.v. ‘‘Parodos,’’ Bd. 18, T. 4, 1687-90. | 

* On the distinction between ‘‘dialogue’’ (including ‘‘marching’’) and 
“melic” anapests see A. M. Dale, The Lyric Metres of Greek Tragedy (Cam- 
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Concerning the form of the second parodos a couple of further 
points must be noted. In no other instance among extant Attic 
tragedies does a structure at all like Alc. 861-934 follow a 
trimeter sequence with empty orchestra except at the parodos. 
Against this, however, it has to be conceded that no extant 
parodos begins with solo anapests by an actor who leads the 
chorus onto the scene as Admetus does here, although fre- 
quently enough the protagonist or another (usually) important 
character has anapests before (Soph. El.; Eur. Hec.), during 
(Soph. Aj., Phil., OC; Eur. IT; Rhes.), or even both before and 
during (Aesch. Pr.; Eur. Med., Ion, Tro.) the sometimes rather 
complicated sequence of choral movement and singing that we 
call “parodos.””'' In all of these other cases the soloist(s) either 
(re)enter from the stage-building after the chorus arrive (A/., 
IT, Rhes.) or remain on stage, having had a part in the prologue 
(all the rest'?). In casting, as already observed, both parodoi 
contain two distinct voices, the two semichoruses of old men 
in the first, the unified chorus and a wiser Admetus in the 
second. Moreover, the action of both parodoi brings their sing- 
ers to a place before but not into the Pheraean palace. Indeed 
Admetus' words at 862f., 912-14, 922-25, and (in the iambic 
speech following) 941-50 suggest that he keeps his sad distance 
from the building, remaining, perhaps, among the chorus who 
are trying to calm him. Certainly both parodoi imply all the 
singers' gaze toward the palace, as they listen and look for 
special signs of mourning in the first, as Admetus senses its 
new and hateful emptiness (and, no doubt, can see the signs 


bridge 1968) 46-52. Unfortunately the inconsistency of forms (the MSS. 
pOwyévas in 93 and yvyág in 108, as against such Attic forms as xeóvrjc, 97, and 
áexñs, 111) prevent a confident dialectal classification of 93-97 = 105-11. 

WT share Dale's lack of conviction (ad vv. 132-35) that this passage is spuri- 
ous, and agree with her that it must be anapestic. I do think, however, that a 
fair case can be made for transposing it to a position between strophe and 
antistrophe 8, where it would make better sense-——and where it would make the 
correspondence between the first and second parodoi even more exact! 

U I do not count the anapestic dialogue in the prologue of JA because it is not 
continuous with the parodos (see n. 5 above). Several other plays, of course, 
‘have solo actors singing other meters or speaking trimeters at the parodos; see 
Kranz (n. 8) for the complete list. 

"In Med. the Nurse remains on stage for her contribution to the parodos 
while Medea speaks/sings/groans from inside the house. 
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anticipated at 98-103) in the second. ? In content we find fewer 
correspondences than between the two prologues: 


ist Parodos 2nd Parodos Comment 
(anapests) ueAd@owy (17) ugAá8pov (861) very common in this meter 
qOiuiévgv (80) pO:uévovs (866) also common in this meter 
qc róde Acvooet (82) avyas zxoocopóv (868) Alcestis' waning vs. Admetus' 
; joyless life 
Alxporis áglorn rolov Ónygoy uc, Alcestis’ value to her 
ztóotv elc abri etc. (870f.) husband 
(83-85) 
(lyric) xAdet tee Ñ ote- aiai. .£ ë, etc. (Admetus now, in the 2nd »arodos, 
vayudv, etc. (86-88) in 872, 889-92) it comes! | 


We might also set side by side the chorus’ desperate invocation 
to Paean (90-92) who, as we know, has just left, quite unable to 
help, and Admetus’ two impossible wishes (that he had never 
married and that he had died at Alcestis’ tomb, 880ff. and 
897ff. respectively); the chorus’ anticipation of Alcestis’ fu- 
neral (98-104) and Admetus’ reminiscence of her and his wed- 
ding (915-21); and the chorus’ doctrine of sad acquiescence in 
both first (112-35) and second (903-10 and 926-34) parodoi. 
Finally, we should add the iambic sequels of both to our pur- 
view. The female slave who (after a brief stichomythy with the 
chorus) speaks 152-98 and Admetus who (immediately) speaks 
935-61 both discuss several of the same places inside the house 
and of the persons there (in particular, the two children and the 
slaves), respectively just before and (so far as Admetus knows) 
forever after the death of its mistress. Each ends his rhesis 
(although the slave has more to say at 201-12) with what 
amounts to a frank criticism of Admetus’ prolonged life: xai 
xar0avóv rúv Oder’, éngvyov 6° Eyes / vocobtov üÀyoc, où 
not —ov AcAnoetat (197f.) and tí uoi Ejv Ónta xéodtor, 
pilot, / xaxdç xAvovtt xai xaxóàc xegzoayótu (960f.)'* 


™ Quite likely there is also some funeral myrtle to be seen (see 170 and 
Dale's note ad v.). All these things can have been put up during the second or 
(better, I think) the third stasimon. 

'* The parallelism between the first and second parts of the plav may even 
continue in the first and fourth stasima. Before the death of Alcestis the chorus 
pray to Zeus and Paean, acknowledging 8e&v cóvajug (219) yet retaining hope 
enough to ask for Avot róyac (214). Afterward they pray pessimistically to 
Necessity (976-81), in whose dgéxrouoi Ótguoic (982) Admetus seems to be 
inextricably caught. 
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3) First and Second Exodoi 

In form 606-746 and 1006-1163 are both exclusively iambic 
until the very end, when the chorus leave singing anapestic 
systems (741-46, 1159-63). Both begin with the introduction of 
new arrivals (the corpse of Alcestis at 606-10 and Pheres at 
611-13, Heracles at 1006f.), continue with a series of rheseis as 
follows: 


| Ist Exodos 2nd Exodos 
lst speaker 614-28 1008-36 
2nd speaker 629-72 1037-69 
chorus 673f. 1070f. 
lst speaker 675-705 1072-74 
chorus 7 06f. - - 


and thence, after a distich by the first speaker (708f., 1075f.), 
turn into stichomythy (710-29, 1077-1118). Both these se- 
quences end with a parting wish from the second speaker to the 
departing first (734-38, 1153) and his instructions to the chorus 
just before their exit (739f., 1154-58). No other extant exodos 
shows a similar pattern. There are, to be sure, a number of 
differences between our two exodoi. The major ones seem to 
be (a) the gross disproportion in length between their respec- 
tive first speakers' second rheseis (thirty-one as against three 
lines); and (b) the thirty-four-line section from the antilabe of 
1119 through a series of unequal utterances that ends with the 
two monostichs 1151f., to none of which does anything in the 
first exodos formally correspond. A relatively minor difference 
is the chorus’ distich 706f. which, as the above table indicates, 
has no parallel in the second exodos. It is, of course, usual for 
two or three lines from the chorus to follow each main speech 
of a Euripidean debate. Alc. 675-705, which certainly is such a 
speech, thus quite properly provokes a choral response, while 
the very short and wholly non-argumentative 1072-74 does not. 
In casting each of the two exodoi begins with Admetus on 
stage. During the ensuing conversation he becomes ‘‘second 
speaker'' after the appearance of (a) another man, the respec- 
tive ‘‘first speaker" who immediately addresses him, and (b) 
the silent Alcestis, dead (and perhaps shrouded) in the first 
exodos, alive again but veiled and áyvós in the second. In 
content the angry and gloomy first exodos and the happy end- 
ing of our play differ considerably in many obvious respects; 
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nevertheless the following points of resemblance must be rec- 


ognized: 


ist Exodos 


chorus: xai uv ógó, etc. 


(611) 
Ist speaker: Pheres 
xaxotot oota. (614) 


déxov xóguov vóvóc (618) 


Admetus: oft’ Abes otv 


&v ploro, etc. (629f.) 
DEV 


et0” avdeds EAGots 
TOVÓÉ y” eg ygcíav 
noté (719) 

úánelOe, etc. (729) 


Ist speaker: äreuu, etc. 
(730) 
dixac óco0ttc, etc. (731) 


Admetus: ¿opwv [some 


MSS. Fogpot5] vvv, etc. 


(734ff.) 


2nd Exodos 
xai unv 66’, etc. (1006) 


Heracles 

aoig xaxototv (1010) 

yuvaixa tTHVdE OWOOV 
AaBav (1020) 

olivo. a^ atitwy ove’ 
&v aioyooioiv tub Eic 
(1037) 

PEÙ 


ei0” ¿E ayw@vos trjvóe 
un "Aapég xote (1102) 


` peivoy nag’ uiv (1151) 


&eíyeo0aí pe dei (1152) 


Otxatos Ovíró ÀAoutÓv, 
etc. (1147f.) 

GA’ evtvyoing, etc. 
(1153) 


Comment 


very common entrance cue" 


kin/foe vs. stranger/friend 

Admetus’, of course 

both offerings are acutely 
unwanted by Admetus 

he begins with similar—if 
nearly opposite—double 
denials 

extra versum in stichomythy; 
leads to: 

very diferent wishes, yet 
in strikingly similar form 


he gives opposite commands 
to foe and friend 
—but both do leave 


unjust vs. just Admetus 


"fare-ill" vs. farewell 


Lastly we might compare the formal decree that Admetus 
threatens at 737f. with the much happier proclamation that he 
actually issues at 1154-56. 


Conclusions and Observations 
The double structure that the foregoing demonstrates con- 
stitutes the framework for a unique double action in our **pro- 


satyric’’ play. 


The first ‘act’ begins grandly, with a very sober god who 


recounts important events of divine history, who is then con- 
fronted by his grim supplanter in the house of Admetus, and 
who finally prophesies Death's eventual defeat. It proceeds 
with the chorus’ and, in the report of the female slave, Alces- 
tis' own anticipation of her death. It ends with the bitter and 
utterly unconstructive wrangling between Admetus and his 
father, immediately followed by the departure of a sad proces- 


"2 Cf. xai unv GO’, etc. at 507 in this play ror an entrance from the house. 
Lines 611-13 and 1006f. may, however, have been accompanied by movement 
to the side that would have made the parallelism more striking. 
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sion to the place of his noble wife's burial. We may summarize 
the net results of entrances and exits thus: Apollo has left the 
house, Death has entered (to leave again, I think, at the end of 
the second episode), a slave has left and re-entered, Heracles 
has entered, Admetus alive and the remains of Alcestis 
have left the house and gone away, Pheres has approached and 
departed, the chorus have also approached and departed. The 
main event, of course, and what occupies the center of the act 
is the death and departure of Alcestis. 

The second ‘act’ begins in a very common comic manner, 
with a complaining slave.! Its prologue also brings on the glut- 
tonous Heracles of comedy—so very different from his weary 
and laborious self as introduced in the same play's third 
episode (see especially 499-504). '* Then in sharpest contrast its 
parodos dramatizes Admetus’ despair and new full under- 
standing of his loss. The situation, like many situations in both 
tragedy and comedy, seems to offer the protagonist no hope at 
all—but we know, as we also know during the first parts of the 
exodos (which begins seriously enough with Heracles’ crit- 
icism of Admetus’ lack of frankness), that the first-act 
prophecy of Apollo is being fulfilled. The playful Heracles 
guides the action by means of a tragicomical intrigue-and- 
luring scene to its unexpected happy conclusion. Summarizing 
the movements of persons in this second act as we did for the 
first we observe that Heracles leaves the house and departs, 
returns and then departs again on his way to Thrace; that Ad- 
metus returns—and Alcestis also returns. A slave (albeit one of 
opposite gender to that of his first-act housemate) leaves and 
re-enters the house as in the first act, and also as in the first act 
the chorus approach and depart. Admetus and Alcestis end the 


t For examples of the complaining slave at the beginning of comedies see 
Ar. Eq., Vesp., Pax, Thesm., Ran., and Plut., Men. As.; Plaut. Amph., Asin., 
Cas., Curc., Epid., Mostell., Per., Poen., Pseud., and Rud.; and Ter. Phorm. 

On the comic features of expression at 750 and of word form in 780 see 
Dale ad vv. 

Beye (n. 1 above) does well in his Introduction (1-10) to emphasize comic 
features of Alc., perhaps too much at the expense of its serious first part and 
overall serious concerns. Rivier (n. | above) Mus. Helv. 30, 131f. attempts a 
distinction much more rigid than Eur. Cyc., our one complete example, allows 
between ‘‘le drame satyrique,”” elements of which he finds in our play, and 
what he calls ‘la parodie et le comique,” which he excludes from it. 
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act by re-entering their house, something that Admetus alone 
declines to do until his wife is restored and revealed to him.'? 
The principal event here is the return of Alcestis to life and to 
her home. 

The second visit of Heracles is the key to a correct under- 
standing of the comparison/contrast between the two acts. 
Structurally compared, but in all other respects contrasted, 
with Pheres, but also structurally associated in an interesting 
way with his divine half-brother Apollo, Admetus’ guest 
makes all the difference between the acts, both by his attitude 
and by his successful combat against Death. Very significantly 
the two main structural dissimilarities that we noted between 
the two exodoi clearly emphasized (a) the vast difference be- 
tween Pheres’ long, angry, and candid apology for his own 
selfishness and indictment of Admetus’ on the one hand and 
. Heracles’ short and ironic ‘apology’ for his supposed inability 
to help Admetus on the other (675-705 vs. 1072-74); and (b) the 
constructive intervention of Zeus’ son, who, having prevailed 
on Admetus’ heroic hospitality during a stichomythy (to 1118), 
restores and identifies the veiled Alcestis to his uncom- 
prehending friend, exhorting him to remain just and hospitable, 
during the ‘‘series of irregular utterances'' at 1119ff. 

One final item of contrast remains to be mentioned. Like so 
very many tragedies, the first act of the Alcestis ends with 
mourning and the removal of a fresh corpse. The grief that the 
‘regular’ parodos anticipates the ‘first exodos’ enacts. The 
second act, for the most extreme contrast, ends, like so many 
comedies, with festivity and what amounts to a second wed- 
ding of Alcestis and Admetus, re-enacting in the ‘second 
exodos’ the happy ceremony that Admetus has sadly recalled 
during the ‘second parodos.’ ? Repetition of the structure and 
the vehicle, reversal of the mood and the content is the story of 
this ingenious two-act drama. 


VICTOR CASTELLANI 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


! On Admetus’ reluctance to enter his ‘‘widowed’’ home see above p. 491 
and W, Steidle, Studien zum antiken Drama (Munich 1968) 141 and n. 45. For 
his further reluctance even to think of seeing another woman than Alcestis 
there see 1046f. and its sequel in words and action. 

1% On the end of the play as a repetition of Alcestis' and Admetus’ wedding 
see Steidle (n. 18 above) 150f., n. 94. 
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It has long been routine to acknowledge a relationship of 
some sort, at least, between Xenophon’s picture of Cyrus the 
Great in the Cyropaedia and the behavior of the real kings of 
the Hellenistic world. Whether that picture was merely a 
"*préfiguration''! of the great monarchies or a revelation that 
its author was a “friendly auxiliary of Macedonian politics”? 
and was delivering a '* manifesto of Hellenic imperialism,’’? the 
odd similarity between the Athenian work of romanticized, 
philosophical history/biography and the later acts of Hellenis- 
tic kings is often pointed out.* Even T. A. Sinclair, in spite of 
his distaste for the book, wrote, “The Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon, so barren of thought and lacking in coherence, has 
proved to be curiously prophetic of the fact that kingship, half 
Greek and half Oriental, dominated the eastern Mediterranean 
for the next three centuries after Alexander.''5 


! J. Luccioni, Les idées politiques et sociales de Xénophon (Ophrys 1948) 
304. 

2 Ibid., 305. 

3 Espinas, quoted by Luccioni, ibid. 

5 E. Scharr, Xenophons Staats- und Gesellschaftsideal und seine Zeit (Halle 
1919) 299. 

5 T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political Thought (London 1951) 287. It 
would be of some interest and value to search out the connections between the 
Cyropaedia and the political philosophers of the Hellenistic world. Unfortu- 
nately, no one has yet been able to pin down the political theories with any 
degree of certainty. The treatises on kingship have been too little analyzed, as 
Rostovtzeff noted almost forty years ago (M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford 1941] 1397f.). Kaerst's 
imposing structure (J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus 12 [Leipzig 1926]) 
is, as Goodenough argued (E. R. Goodenough, ''The Political Philosophy of 
Hellenistic Kingship," Yale Classical Studies, 1 [1928] 55-102), severely 
weakened by the lateness of its evidence, while Goodenough's own theories, 
valuable and suggestive though they are, have been subjected to a similar 
strain (as far as they try to show what was current in Hellenistic philosophy) by 
the late dates for much of his own evidence which L. Delatte convincingly 
established (L. Delatte, Les Traités de la Royauté d'Ecphante, Diotogéne et 
Sthénidas, Bibl. Fac. Phil. et Lett. Univ. Liége [1942], putting these three 
authors in the second century C.E.). Consequently, any attempt to relate the 
Hellenistic theorists to Xenophon will have to wait until we reach a less 
equivocal understanding of the theorists themselves. 
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Prophecy aside, we can find indications in the Cyropaedia of 
that technique, familiar to us from analogues in modern poli- 
tics, of image-building by means of widely disseminated code 
Words, a process having as one of its purposes the concealment 
of the personalities, motives, and substantive policies of the 
rulers. In order to delineate this I shall employ that distinction 
between political "thought" and political "theory" drawn by 
Barker and used by Adcock: to deal with political ‘‘thought”’ 
means, in Adcock’s words, to be ‘‘more concerned with how 
kings ruled and with the ideas that people had of them than 
with the nature of monarchy in the abstract." But my concern 
here is with only half that—not with how the kings actually 
ruled but solely with the ideas that people in general seem to 
have held about them and how the kings wanted their people to 
regard them; that is, as Schubart puts it, ‘‘die Anschauungen 
die für diese Beziehungen galten.*”? Schubart's article on this 
subject can serve as the basis for our examination. He deals 
not with the “‘Ist’’ but with the ''Soll," and it is clear that this 
“Soll,” if only because of the nature of the documents from 
which it is drawn, is to be considered apart from the abstract 
ideals of the philosophers. I do not mean to suggest that my 
study will demonstrate any influence of the Cyropaedia on the 
Hellenistic kings, though I suspect such an influence was im- 
portant, but it can illuminate the extent to which Xenophon's 
political thought anticipated Hellenistic political thought and it 


Beyond this, there is the still unsettled question of whether and to what 
degree the Hellenistic kings were actually influenced by the philosophers who 
wrote on kingship. Rostovtzeff was convinced that the philosophical ideas 
were ‘‘accepted by the Ptolemies’’ (1379; see also 1078). Yet he himself points 
out that while *'the leading principles—the philosophy—-of Oriental kingship 
remained one and the same for millennia, the application of them varied ac- 
cording to time, circumstances, and personalities,” and that the policy of the 
Ptolemies “under the pressure of circumstances ... became ever more op- 
pressive to the population at large, and unbearable to it” (1552). It is hard to 
see, when “policy”” diverges from ‘‘philosophy,’’ how one can say that the 
philosophy was ‘‘accepted.’’ At the very least, the sphere of actualization of 
the ‘‘philosophy”’ has altered. ' 

¢ F. E. Adcock, "Greek and Macedonian Kingship,” Proc. Brit. Academy 39 
(1953) 163, n. 1. 

? W. Schubart, ‘‘Das hellenistische Kbnigsideal nach Inschriften und 
Papyri," Archiv für Papyrusforschung 12 (1937) 2. 
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can help us to understand the likely motives behind some of 
the public pronouncements of the kings. 

With Schubart, I shall avoid the question of the ruler-cults. 
Xenophon’s Cyrus shows no tendencies in such a direction, 
and further, the political significance of the ruler-cults has been 
doubted by many, among them Adcock! and Cary.? Schubart's 
material throws some light on the qualities desired in subordi- 
nate officials as well, and when these are relevant to the 
Cyropaedia they will be noted. : 


AQETÑ 


In a discussion of the Protagoras Adkins has recently re- 
emphasized his view that ‘‘the usage of dget7# at this period is 
complex, confused and confusing.’’!° Still, aget7 continued to 
be the main term of praise, whether retaining its original 
"competitive'' associations or incorporating the ''co- 
operative" excellences, throughout the Hellenistic period. At 
least, in one sense or the other, the word is very frequently 
applied to the qualities of the Hellenistic kings.!! It is therefore 
particularly noteworthy that we find only two contexts con- 
taining explicit assertions that Cyrus practiced dgert7 at all. Of 
course this might be due to the fact that it is so basic and 
general, for surely Cyrus does display many of the particular 
qualities that usually go to make it up; yet Xenophon does 
attribute it to the ““soul”” of Agesilaus in the strongest terms, 
for it is the source of his noble actions.!? Further, one of the 
two applications to Cyrus comes not on Xenophon's own au- 
thority but from the mouth of Croesus at a point when he has 


8 See note 6, above. 

? Classical Review (Dec. 1952) 194. More recently it has been argued that the 
Ptolemies intended, at least, to gain political ground this way. C. Onasch, ‘Zur 
Kônigsideologie der Ptolemáer in den Dekreten von Kanopus und Memphis 
(Rosettana)" Arch. Pap. 24/25 (1976) 137-55, makes a strong case for suppos- 
ing that they designed the cult to counter the influence of the Egyptian priests 
and confirm the legitimacy of the Greek dynasty. He believes also that the 
effort failed to convince the natives. 

10 A. W. H. Adkins, “doerí, téxvn, Democracy and the Sophists: Pro- 
tagoras 316b-328d," JHS 93 (1973) 4. | 

11 Schubart, 5. | 

12 Ages., 3.1; also 1.1 and 11.1. Cf. Mem., 4.2.11. 
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become scarcely more than Cyrus’ slave (7.2.24) and thus not 
the most reliable witness. 

The second application does come directly from the au- 
thor (8.1.12 and 21, which should count as only one, since the 
context—the need to inspire administrative officials—is the 
same). But this @get/ must be quite different from what was 
meant by Antisthenes, for example, or even by Aristotle. For 
Antisthenes,!? like Zeno,!^ thought it an end in itself, and 
Aristotle, by making it the chief human good, implies the same 
thing about it.!? The áger% which Cyrus practices, on the other 
hand, is practiced not for its own sake but for a political end: 
“For he did not think it was possible to urge others to xaAá 
and áyadá deeds unless he himself was the sort of man he 
ought to be” (8.1.12). The ““others”” here are his chief officials, 
and his purpose in wanting them to be good is so that all his 
national affairs may run smoothly. 

What Xenophon has done, then, is to tell his readers that the 
successful king must practice virtue for the sake of good gov- 
ernment (whatever other reasons he may have are outside the 
scope of the Cyropaedia) and that his subjects will admire him 
for doing so. He never says, either on his own authority or as: 
an idea of Cyrus”, that doety justifies rule. Aristotle, to be 
sure, will do so: in the case of a man whose agety exceeds that 
of all others, it is óíxaiov for him to rule.!5 But the closest 
Xenophon comes to this is when he reports what Cyrus be- 
lieved about being ““better,”? BeAríov, than one's subjects. As- 
suming that the adjective àyaOóg is ‘‘the most powerful term of 
value in Greek,''!" if its comparative form retains that mean- 
ing, Cyrus only declares to his top officials that they must 
"deem themselves worthy to rule," Goxyew dé:otv, on the 
grounds of their being ''better," BeAríovag (7.5.78); he does 
believe that rule is not fitting for a man who is nor ‘‘better’’ 
than those ruled (8.1.37). Not only does the context make clear 
in each of these cases that the excellence described is a com- 


13 D.L., 6.104. 

14 D.L., 7.89. 

!5 EN, 1098a15; cf. 1094a. Further, cf. Arthur W. H. Adkins, Merit and 
Responsibility (Oxford 1960) 331-48. 

16 Pol., 1288a15. 

17 Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 37. 
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petitive, not a cooperative one, but a rather duplicitous tone ts 
immediately conveyed by the report of another of Cyrus’ 
opinions, that it was ‘‘necessary (yoñvai) for rulers not only to 
distinguish themselves from their subjects by being better 
(BeAtiovac) than they, but also to blind them by trickery 
(xatayontevety, 8.1.40). 

As to the excellence of the king's officials,!3 if we exclude 
the military context, we find Xenophon saying very little, but 
in an extremely indicative way: very clearly, obedience counts 
for more in an official than any display of the greatest excel- 
lence (8.1.29). That, at any rate, is what Cyrus thinks to him- 
self, but he tells the men who will become his officials just how 
they ought to practice excellence (7.5.85). To the soldiers, 
aoety is commended on innumerable occasions, and very 
often as a means to profit, glory, safety, or something of that 
sort rather than for its own sake (7.1.18; 5.2.12; 4.1.5; 2.3.14; 
1.5.8). Of course, in that context, it has a more narrowly com- 
petitive meaning. 


Piety 


Eusebeia was particularly attributed to the Ptolemies!? and 
Xenophon has long been famous for his scrupulous reverence 
toward the gods. Public sacrifices and omens are a constantly 
recurring element in the Cyropaedia. But Xenophon is a prac- 
tical man, and this is piety with a purpose. Its utility is revealed 
in Cyrus’ talk with his father: piety can cause prayers to be 
answered and can even put one on terms of friendship with the 
gods (1.6.3f.); it may even reveal the future (1.6.44-46). But 
after Cyrus has won Babylon and is thinking to himself about 
his administration, a still more practical reason is given for his 
piety: by inspiring its imitation in his subjects he may protect 
himself against revolution (8.1.23-25). By way of contrast, we 
may note that to Agesilaus it was only a question of making the 
gods his allies through piety?? and becoming known as mo- 


18 Schubart, 20. 
1? Schubart, 6. 
?9 Ages., 11.1. 
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tóc.^ Publicly, Cyrus was known for his óoiótgcg?? toward 
Panthea, and it brought him the practical dividend of an al- 
liance with her husband (6.1.47). 


Justice and Law 


Schubart? has shown how important sdvouia was for the 
ideal of the Hellenistic king, but that word does not occur in 
the Cyropaedia. Neither evvouia nor other words implying its 
presence that Schubart finds in the documents have much sig- 
nificance to Xenophon. Yet Xenophon's ideas of what laws are 
necessary for good government and of how a successful king 
will regard his reletionship to them are accessible in this work. 

As to the laws needed, it is significant that nowhere does 
Cyrus proclaim even one openly; his technique was to obtain 
willing obedience (1.1.3). But something does get established, 
and it is a close replica of the Persian system. It is for the peers 
only, of course, because the character of the leading men de- 
termines the quality of the whole country (8.1.8; 8.8.5; 
2.2.23).?^ It gets established by what looks like a formal vote 
(ÉdoËe, 8.1.6); in other words, the exercise of an authority 
theoretically resicing in those who vote, which has the unmis- 
takable effect of transferring that authority to Cyrus perma- 
nently. 

Even after this we do not find Cyrus legislating overtly. The 
closest he comes to that is a procedure he introduces that is 
“like a law” (8.2.27), and it is one of his devices for keeping 
the nobles divided and thus unable to conspire against him— 
scarcely a legislative aim that could be proclaimed publicly by 
the Hellenistic kings or accepted as just by their subjects. 

Indeed, it is quite clear that this Cyrus stands in a very 
special relationship to the law, but just how to define it is not 
easy. The cardinal point is that he is no longer subject to the 
law, even publicly. Here lies the distinction between him and 


21 Ibid., 3.2-5. 

22 This word, however, may have only a moral, not a religious, meaning for 
Xenophon, much like sophrosyne. Cf. J. C. Bolkestein, Hosios en Eusebes 
(Amsterdam 1936) 78f. and 96. 

23 Pp. 6-8. 

15 Cf. Vect., 1.1. 
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the official Hellenistic ideas Gf Schubart’s construction be ac- 
cepted), or at least the Hellenistic-Jewish conceptions current 
in Ptolemaic Egypt.25 This also distinguishes him from the 
thought of Xenophon’s own Socrates? and Agesilaus.?” Most 
important, it differs from his Persian ideal, contained in the 
very same Cyropaedia, where the ‘‘standard’”’ for the king was 
not his ‘‘will’’ but the law, which he is the first to obey (1.3.18). 
When Cyrus becomes king nothing is said along these lines, 
even when the list of the ways in which he acted as a paradigm 
is given (8.1.23-39); rather, obedience to Cyrus seems to be 
substituted for obedience to the law. 

Cyrus acquires, too, the authority for dispensing justice 
(8.3.20), a basic element in the Hellenistic concept.?? But what 
does this authority rest on? Nothing is said of the law, which 
had been paramount in the Persian polity. ''What is lawful is 
just’’ the boy Cyrus says he has learned in Persia (1.3.17), but 
that was before his education in tyranny in Media and nothing 
further is heard of it. Indeed, it almost seems to get turned 
around, and whatever Cyrus considers just becomes law.?? He 
certainly presents himself as a model of justice, but with no 
mention of law (8.1.26). 

The explanation of this seeming contradiction, and the 
rationale behind it, are to be found, I think, in the change of 
circumstances that occurs in the work. It is the movement of 
Cyrus from polis to empire that demands a new relationship 
between law and justice. This is the sort of movement 
Xenophon himself participated in during his anabasis, and in 
which other individuals joined during the fourth century until 
the dam was really burst by Alexander. 

For a single man to rule, outside the law, over a polis could 
be nothing but tyranny; it is certainly not kingship. In this 
Xenophon agrees with the mature Plato,?? who reaches the 


25 Aristeas Judaeus, 279. 

26 Mem., 4.6.12. 

27 Ages., 7.2. 

28 Schubart, 6. 

29 Goodenough, 65, is mistaken in applying dikaiotatos kai nomimótatos to 
the “king'” on the basis of the statement in 1.6.27: it is nothing more than a 
general statement on the admissibility of pleonexia in time of war. 

39 Politicus, 301a-303b. 
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same conclusion as far as the possible, the real world is con- 
cerned. And of course Xenophon is nothing if he is not practi- 
cal. The Cyropaedia is a treatise, not on the polis, but on the 
successful king of an empire; there is no mention in the au- 
thor’s own words of the ideal, “best” king. That rule over a 
polis by a man outside the law—tyranny—could not be suc- 
cessful is shown by Xenophon in the Hiero through the self- 
expressed misery of that tyrant. On the other hand, we have the 
success of the lawful Agesilaus. i 

Once an army leaves the polis, however, the only law to 
guide its commander is 12eovegía, which is not law at all in the 
traditional sense. And if an empire is to be set up on alien soil, 
since the laws of the polis could not be transplanted, 
Xenophon could see no practical course other than to retain 
the martial law of absolute obedience, made to look like so- 
called ‘‘willing obedience”” by the proper devices. 

It is in this way that Cyrus came to regard himself as a 
“seeing law” (BAézovra vóuov, 8.1.22). The only alternative 
would be anarchy leading to rebellion. Still he could not, any 
more than could the Hellenistic kings, promulgate this as the 
official doctrine. If the Hellenistic philosophers tried to (and it 
is by no means certain that they did) that was their own prob- 
lem. The Hellenistic kings evidently did not conceive of them- 
selves as the embodiment of the law, or at least did not think 
that the concept could be accepted by their people as a 
reality—-real enough for official publication. Plato (above) did 
not always think it attainable, nor even did Aristotle.?! 


31 Concerning Goodenough's ingenious interpretation that he might have 
been thinking of Persia in Pol., 1288a15 when he wrote of a genos (63 and 84), I 
am confident that a close reading of Newman's text of the Politics, which is 
convincingly supported by his notes (Vol. III, pp. 101f.), and by the sense of 
the whole passage, will show that it cannot mean “race”? but "'family'' and that 
the logic of the argument, not any external influence, wili account for its pres- 
ence there. Further, Aristotle seems to dismiss it from practical possibility not 
because it was ‘impossible for Greeks”” but absolutely—because it was not 
expedient, sympheron. As to Goodenough's argument that the term ‘‘animate 
Jaw"—^iomos empsychos—might have been known to Aristotle because he 
does use the expression ‘‘a sort of animate justice”? when speaking of the judge 
at EN, 1132a 20ff., this argument is somewhat weakened by the fact that 
Aristotle also calls the slave an ‘‘animate tool” at EN, 1161b 4, For the Persian 
origin of the shepherding metaphor, cf. J. B. Skemp, Plato's Statesman (New 
Haven 1952) 52-66. 
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Leaving aside what the philosophers thought, however, one 
may note the rather sceptical attitude of F. E. Adcock, which 
is not incompatible with Xenophon’s thinking. Adcock points 
to the purely practical situation where, “‘If the overriding law 
of cricket is that the umpire’s decision is final, then the umpire 
is personified law.''?? The Hellenistic king was in a similar 
position, ‘‘in the eyes of his people at least.” 


pidotimia 


The ambiguity of this word is too well known to need com- 
ment here. LSJ? shows that the noun and the other words 
derived from it may carry alternatively a favorable or a pejora- 
tive connotation, not unlike the English ‘‘ambition.’’ Needless 
to say, when attributed to the Hellenistic kings?? it is 
praiseworthy. So, too, when it is applied to Cyrus. According 
to the stories told, it was a part of his nature (1.2.1f.) but 
Xenophon names it explicitly only when he is dealing with 
Cyrus' boyhood. It is worth noting that Xenophon is capable 
elsewhere of using the word in its pejorative sense: he applies 
it to Alcibiades and Critias.?^ 

Actually, Schubart points out,?5 it is more a trait to be found 
in the ideal officials of the king than in the ruler himself. Cyrus 
certainly wants it in his nobles (8.1.35, 39) and in his army 
(3.3.10, 59). 


orxovór and ztoo0vuía 


Schubart seems inadvertently to have read OGI 22335 as 
applying these characteristics to Antiochus rather than to the 
envoys of the city. Still, there are numerous examples where 
"earnestness and zeal” are attributed to the king himself. 
Cyrus, too, shows one or the other occasionally: toward Cya- 
xares (2.4.6, who is not, however, his subject yet); toward 


32 Adcock, 178. 

33 Schubart, 8. 

34 Mem., 1.2.14. 

35 Pp. 8, 19. 

36 Schubart inadvertently calls OGI 223 “Welles 22" instead of Welles 15 
(8). 
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learning (1.4.7); toward Gadatas (5.3.31). He also urges his 
younger son to obey the elder **zealously"' (8.7.16), but this is 
almost what is expected of the officials, who must carry out 
their tasks with this attitude,?" as does a special agent of 
Cyrus' (4.1.23f.). It also is needed in soldiers (1.6.13, 4.2.27 
and passim). 


TOÓVOLa 


Forethought was expected of the Hellenistic kings?! and 
Xenophon takes it as a matter of course that anyone in a posi- 
tion of authority or ownership will need to exercise 
forethought for his charges. It is even expected of Seuthes?? 
and of the perfect wife.*° 

Xenophon elsewhere refers to it as an attitude that should be 
displayed publicly, for it engenders in the followers that e0vo.a 
which is so essential to effective command.^! A similar idea is 
expressed by Cyrus’ father when he uses the display of 
forethought as a means of proving to followers that their leader 
takes ‘‘wiser thought for their interests than they themselves 
do”” and thus a means of winning willing obedience (1.6.21-24, 
42). But Cyrus himself had already expressed this as an obliga- 
tion of the ruler (1.6.8). Appropriately, it is not one of the 
characteristics he possessed by nature, but seems rather to 
come only with maturity, for as a boy, during his first engage- 
ment, he conspicuously lacks 1t (1.4.21). 

He shows It in innumerable ways during his mature career 
(e.g. 8.1.13, 8.2.24), and Xenophon says it won him friends 
(8.2.1). Public recognition of it is revealed to be an important 
instrument of his rule when Chrysantas declares the identity of 
the good ruler with the good father on the basis of their 


37 Schubart, 19. 

38 Ibid., 8. 

39 An., 7.7.33. 

*9 Oec., 7.36 and 38. This passage, starting from 7.32, provides a counter- 
weight to Goodenough s theory (84) that Xenophon got his figure of the king as 
king bee (Cyr. 5.1.24) from Persia; there is no Persian connection here nor in 
Hell., 3.2.28, where it is applied to Thrasydaeus, a leader of the demos. See 
also Dio. Chr. 4.61-64. 

41 Eg. Mag. 6.1-3. 
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forethought, and in the very speech in which he urges the 
surrender of all authority to Cyrus (8.1.1). 

It was expected of the subordinate Hellenistic officials, 
too;? Xenophon requires it in his housekeeper?^? and has 
Cyrus urge it on his army (4.1.6; 6.3.7). To this should be 
added that Aeneas Tacticus*^ feels its need and that in the 
Roman East some officials even seem to have received the title 
of zoovontis.* 


empélera and poovtís 


These words, when used in the sense of thoughtful consid- 
eration for the management of the affairs of subjects, were 
often applied to the activities of the Hellenistic kings.^$ In the 
Cyropaedia, ‘‘Émuélera for the common good” is given as the, 
as it were, acknowledged task of the vóno: of all cities (1.2.2). 
The context is concerned with showing the superiority of the 
Persian laws in this task as compared with the laws of other 
cities, but Xenophon seems to assume that this is indeed the 
generally accepted task of laws. Significantly, from here on it 
is not the laws but Cyrus who shows this concern: for the 
health of his army (1.6.15); for the favor of the gods (1.6.3); for 
his allies, on grounds of avowed self-interest (4.2.38); for his 
friends, on the same grounds (8.2.13); for the quality of his 
appointees (8.1.12); most important, for the owrnoia of his 
whole empire (8.1.13-15). Publicly, he expresses it almost as an 
obligation, for he declares himself under the scrutiny of his 
comrades (7.5.85). . | 

poovtis is used in the Cyropaedia only to show how Cyrus 
employed caution in assessing a military situation (5.2.5). But 
in the Anabasis it is the mark of Clearchus' talent for com- 
mand. ^? 


42 Schubart, 18, 19. 

43 Oec. 9.11. 

44 18.11. 

45 S.v., L.S.1.?, 

5$ Schubart, 8; he gives only one example of epimeleia and no document 
containing phrontis, but Welles’ index alone supplies sufficient material. 

47 An., 2.6.8. 
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The heart of this idea in the Hellenistic*8 context is its recip- 
rocal aspect.*? In the Cyropaedia, though we see many ways in 
which Cyrus successfully bids for the good will of his followers 
and subjects toward himself, we have not one clear case where 
he feels good will toward them. The theory (8.2.1) is plainly 
given as reciprocal in principle, but it is not Xenophon’s pur- 
pose to show us how Cyrus felt here, only what the political 
function of his actions was. Thus, he distributes to his friends 
his excess wealth, thereby gaining their good will and through 
this securing his own safety (8.2.22). 

He encourages by dinner invitations those who honor him 
with the most good will (8.4.1); servants who show good will 
can be forgiven even when they make mistakes (3.1.28); he 
wins it from his domestics by sending them food from his table 
(8.2.4); he is confident that his army feels it toward him 
(1.5.13). 

The idea is very common elsewhere in Xenophon. The good 
will of his men is essential for the cavalry commander if he ts to 
accomplish anything with them;5? similarly with regard to the 
householder and his steward*! and the pleasures denied to the 
tyrant.*? 


48 Schubart, 9. 

49 For its earlier history cf. E. Skard, ‘‘Zwei religiós-politische Begriffe, 
Euergetes-Concordia," Avhandlinger Utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo 2 (1931) 29-35. For its use by Isocrates, cf. J. de Romilly, 
“Eunoia in Isocrates or the Political Importance of Creating Good Will," JHS 
(1958) 92-101, A difficult but important problem is posed with regard to the 
debt owed by Xenophon to Thucydides 6.92: Alcibiades is here urging the 
Spartans to fortify Decelea, a strategy which turned out to be well nigh deci- 
sive for the outcome of the war. His very last words seem to promise the 
achievement of the same goals that Cyrus held and through the same instru- 
ments that Cyrus used, security and the rule over willing subjects xar' 
evvotav. I am unable to say whether this represents the hopes of Alcibiades 
himself, or of the Spartans, or what Alcibiades thought the Spartans wanted to 
hear, but the juxtaposition of these three ideas may indicate that Xenophon's 
political thought, where they are so significant, was more a development along 
lines already sketched than a wholly new creation. 

50 Eg. Mag. 6.1f. 

51 Oec. 12.5. 

52 Hiero 6.3. 
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This feeling or attitude is closely related to cŬŭvora, out of 
which its activity flows,?? but it connotes for Xenophon a more 
tangible thing if I interpret 8.2.1 correctly. That is, it leads 
directly to benefactions and is almost inseparable from them.** 
It may be exhibited by the nobles around Cyrus if they permit 
their captives to retain anything (7.5.73), in which case it re- 
sembles a later use of the noun to signify the concession it- 
self.55 

Otherwise it is only attributed to Cyrus himself. In two cases 
(8.7.25 and 8.4.7f.) it seems to spring from purely disinterested 
motives,* with no indication that Cyrus hopes to gain anything 
from being philanthropos. Significantly, these are cases where 
Cyrus is attributing it to himself in public, yet when Xenophon 
is telling his readers that Cyrus showed this characteristic, he 
never fails to detail either what Cyrus hoped to get in return or 
what he eventually did get. Many Medes defected to him 
(4.2.10) because he had shown, as a boy, his kindness toward 
them (1.4.1) and it is the weapon he chooses to forestall the 
growth of hostile coalitions among his officers (8.2.1). Its in- 
clusion among the general list of characteristics at the begin- 
ning of the whole work does nothing to dispel this indication 
that his benevolence had a secretly pragmatic motive,?? for that 
list is only what is ‘‘told and sung by the barbarians”” (1.2.1). 


Compassion 


None of the words Schubart cites to indicate that pity or 
compassion was expected of the kings and their officials occur 
with that meaning in Xenophon. Nevertheless it is quite clear 


53 Schubart, 10. 

54 The neuter of the adjective, used as a substantive, rà piAdvOowaa, means 
"Gnadenerweis, im besonderen die Amnestie'' in the Hellenistic period, ac- 
cording to Schubart, but only '*benefactions”” according to Welles” Appendix. 

55 UPZ 162 vii 21 and OG/ 139.20, both from Egypt, ii B.C. Also of LSJ? 
S.V. 

56 On the non-political goals of the Ptolemaic decrees of amnesty, see Lud- 
wig Koenen, Eine Prolemáische Kónigsurkunde (Wiesbaden 1957). 

57 The same motive is given Agesilaus (Ages., 1.22). 
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that Cyrus does display this quality, whatever its name. 
xatoixtiois, a word with an intensely poetic air about it, is 
used by Panthea to describe Cyrus’ attitude toward her 
(6.1.47), and he weeps at, pities, and laments the subsequent 
fate of her husband and herself (7.3.8-16). The generous set- 
tlement he makes with the Armenian rebels may also perhaps 
be considered an act of compassion (3.1.35-37) although it is 
unquestionably to his own advantage. Croesus he pities, he 
declares, and restores to him everything but a military capabil- 
ity (7.2.26). moadtys, ‘‘mildness”” or ““gentleness,”” a trait not 
unlike that which led to the application of the adjective Fuegos 
to Ptolemy Philometor,?? was attributed to Cyrus by the 
Armenians (3.1.41), and its adjective is applied to him by 
Araspas (6.1.37). It is also a quality Cyrus wishes to instill in 
his officers in their relations with their men, for he rewards one 
who shows it (2.3.21). He could even pity a brave enemy 
(7.1.41). 


owtnola 


Cyrus is never called Xor5o by Xenophon or any of his 
characters, in contrast to the well known frequency with which 
the appellation is affixed to the Hellenistic kings, usually in 
connection with a royal cult.5? Skard®® has shown how the 
term came to be freely applied to men who helped their cities 
or Greece generally from early in the fifth century, although it 
was far more commonly reserved for gods. There can be no 
clearer proof, I think, of the distinction Xenophon felt between 
the human sotér and the divine than a passage in praise of 
Agesilaus: those who shared danger with him called him ‘‘a 
saviour second to (meta) gods.’’*! There the word has a strictly 


58 Arch. Pap. VI: 10. 

59 Schubart, 13ff. This is important because a bewildering mistranslation of 
7.1.10 that appears in a footnote in R. Hoistzd, Cynic Hero and Cynic King 
(Uppsala 1948) 79, where it could safely have been ignored, has suddenly made 
an appearance in the body of Skemp's commentary on p. 60 (see note 31, 
above). The passage in question was evidentlv understood by Skemp (and by 
Hoistad, to whom he is ''indebted”*) to mean that Xenophon was referring to 
Cyrus as being himself ‘‘Zeus, leader and saviour,” when it is quite clear that 
this phrase is only the watchword passed by Cyrus. 

60 Skard, 28. 

61 Ages., 11.13. 
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military sense, but Xenophon could also use it in a political or 
even a purely personal situation. The noble Corinthians who 
plan to die fighting for evvouia in their city think of themselves 
as “‘saviours’’®* and the son of Sphodrias begs the son of Ar- 
chidamus to be the ‘‘saviour’’ of his father by getting Ar- 
chidamus to acquit him. Other than these cases Xenophon 
employs sotér only to refer to the gods. 

owtnoia, however, has a rather more public meaning to him, 
covering, as it does, victory, the preservation of life, or simply 
"safety." In one case it is particularly appropriate to the 
ruler?^ because Cyrus, we are told, viewed as perhaps his most 
important task the caring for the owtyoia of his empire 
(8.1.13). The verb is used by Gadatas, who says he has been 
"saved'' by Cyrus (5.4.11). 


eveoyeoia 


Hoistad* has pointed out that Cyrus’ evegyecia is never 
directed at the polis but at his friends, in contrast to the more 
general Greek usage of the term. In this he follows Skard,** 
except that by saying Cyrus’ idea is **non-political'' and ‘‘poli- 
tics are of minor importance" he goes too far in order to 
make his point (that Xenophon is a representative of the 
‘‘individual-ethical”” point of view); Skard, on the other hand, 
did not fail to notice that the purpose behind Cyrus’ e?eoysoía 
is the protection of his throne, than which nothing could be 
more political. Both Hoistad and Skard, however, and even 
Taeger$? miss the point of Cyr. 8.2.9: “Who, besides Cyrus, 
ever conquered an empire and even to his death was called 
‘father’ by the people he had subdued?’ For Xenophon con- 
tinues, **It is clear that this name belongs to an eveoyetotytos 
rather than a despoiler." The fact that in all other instances 
where Cyrus is shown performing, or is praised for, his 


62 Hell., 4.4.6. 

63 Tbid., 5.4.26. 

$4 Cf, Schubart, 14. _ 

$5 Note 59, above, p. 79. 

66 Note 49 above, p. 50. 

6? Taeger, F., Charisma. Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Herrscher- 
kultes I (Stuttgart 1957) 120. 
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eveoyedía it seems to be directed toward his friends proves, 
when taken together with the statement above, that whether he 
actually did or did not benefit his subjects 1s beside the point; 
to be rhought of as a benefactor, to receive public recognition 
for it was the important thing from the point of view of suc- 
cessful rule. 

Certainly we should not expect Cyrus’ eveoyeoia to be ac- 
complished for the benefit of a polis, for he has made a defini- 
tive break with that institution. Still, his benefactions are 
clearly confined to his own realm, and it is in this aspect, 
together with the absence of any cult implication in the name, 
that he differs most from the Hellenistic rulers. They, in their 
aspect of Euergetes, which ‘‘gehôrt wie der Soter der ganzen 
Welt, $$ could make pretensions to a far broader worthiness in 
the eyes of the human race, whether justified or not. 

Except for two passages (5.3.31; 4.4.12) it 1s always Cyrus 
who is the benefactor and always the purpose is made clear: to 
win friends and thus become secure (5.1.26, 48; 8.1.25; 8.2.2, 
22; 8.7.13, 28). It is no contradiction to this rule when Cyrus 
has refused to accept gifts of money from the Armenians 
whose rebellion he has just forgiven and whose Chaldaean 
enemies he has pacified; he pretends to be insulted at the 
suggestion that a desire for money has been behind his bene- 
factions, and when he leaves, all the Armenians hail him as 
““Euergetes”” (3.3.3f.). Yet even here there remains the clear 
implication that it was just this conduct which won him addi- 
tional troops and a ready reserve of funds. Furthermore, very 
similar words are used to describe the conduct of Agesilaus, 9? 
where it is explicitly stated that his refusal to take payment 
resulted in the adherence of many who felt obligated to him for 
just that action. 

Despite the two minor exceptions noted above, there is 
strong support for thinking that eveoyeoia in its fullest sense 
could come, in Xenophon's mind, only from the king. This is 
suggested by the bitter reproaches hurled at Cyrus by Cya- 
xares, who denies, that the favors given him have been 
eveoyetnuata because they have made him look like a woman 
and unworthy of the throne; he ought to have done these things 


68 Schubart, 14. 
$9 Ages., 4.4, 
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himself. Cyrus, on the other hand, brushes off this argument 
and makes his own title of benefactor rest solely on the doing 
of good (5.5.33-35). 


Pon0ós 


The conception of the king as helper is common in the Hel- 
lenistic petitions and it has no cult implications;"? even more 
often, however, does it appear in petitions to officials.7! The 
word came into important usage in the fourth century in 
treaties between allies and to signify military help in general. It 
is in this sense that Xenophon extensively employs it, but we 
may note one passage where it has the suggestion of being 
something that subjects wanted in a king and believed that 
Cyrus offered. Artabazus the Mede, a carefully delineated 
character of strong emotions who is given to flights of fancy 
imagery (it is he who compares Cyrus to a ''king'' bee here), 
when he is trying to persuade the Medes to remain under 
Cyrus’ command, calls him for60ó6g (5.1.25). 


Other qualities desired in officials 


The Hellenistic kings could honor officials who gave them- 
selves to their tasks ““unhesitatingly.*”?? Cyrus wants to make 
his men azoogaoiotous allies (2.4.10) and it is unhesitating 
obedience that he honors above the greatest àoerác (8.1.29). 
The same kind of obedience is the goal even of the tyrant.?* 

It is because Cyrus is so concerned lest he be weighed down 
with attending to all the minutiae of administration and have no 
time for the safety of his whole realm that he sets up a 
military-type bureaucracy (8.1.13ff.). A similar determination 
not to be troubled with unimportant matters is observed in the 
Hellenistic kings.?* 

Hellenistic officials, too, were supposed to give encour- 


79 Schubart, 15. 

71 Ibid., 21. 

7? [bid., 19. 

n Hiero 7.2. 

74 Schubart, 19. It is also possible that PTebt. III 703 lines 147f. exhibits a 
like concern on the part of a dioicetes. 
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agement to the king's subjects,” something that Cyrus not 
only does himself (8.1.12, 21), but recommends to his officers 
(7.1.18). 

Thus, in many ways, Xenophon shows us the techniques of 
mass control practised on the subjects of his imaginary mass 
society by its ruler for his own benefit. We should not be 
surprised if the rulers of the Hellenistic kingdoms were familiar 
with Xenophon's work, since they appear to have used many 
of the same techniques. 


J. JOEL FARBER 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


75 PTebt. 111 703 lines 40ff. 


ANTONINUS LIBERALIS 15.2 


Odror àvOownwvy ovdevi ovvijAOov obre sic 
otv xatióvtec OUTE ANOS eiAazívag xai Dev 
éográc, GAA’ El èv AOnva tic teod moldy HOAÉVELE 
TAG xógac, améheyev Ó QÔEADÔS Tv xAnow- OÙ yàg 
ayanayv pn yAavunyv Deóv, Ott raiç atbtaic xdeatc 5 
óg0aAuóc viv uéAac, ExOaigew de nagdnav yAatxa 
THY OOVLY. 


5 raic avraic xógaic P: raig adrdv xópars  , 
(scil. Coorum puellis) Cazzaniga (cl. Hygin. 165): 
ratg xdoaic Jacobs : raíz avtis ywoas xógaug 
Berkel : raiz avro? yógac xdeatc Galeus : 

tag xógagc, Ott adrais Muncker : aÿtÿc (Athenae) 
xópgauc (pupulis) o?x Toussaint 


The MS reading, raíz avraic xdgaic, has presented difficul- 
ties to editors. Papathomopoulos retains it in his recent edition 
(Budé 1968), translating it ‘‘ces mêmes filles." But ‘same’ is 
unsatisfactory here—same as what? Martini noted this in his 
Teubner edition (1896) by retaining the MS reading, but dag- 
gering it. Cazzaniga (Testi e Documenti 3, 1962) changed 
a)raig; to av’t@yv and understood xógaig as ‘pupils’: ‘their 
(Coan girls') eyes were dark with respect to their pupils,' also 
unsatisfactory because this meaning loses the important con- 
trast between Athena and the girls of the story, disjointedly 
brings in Coan girls, hitherto unmentioned, and is over- 
particular in its reference to pupils. Other scholars have pro- 
posed harsher solutions, as may be seen in the critical apparatus 
above. 

A simple expedient seems to have missed observation: 
transposing avtais and xdgats to produce taic xógaic avtaic. 
This is a minor change in the text which results in excellent 
sense, in as much as it emphasizes the contrast between 
Athena and the girls in the story: '. . . that he was not fond of 
the goddess with the blue-grey eyes, because the girls them- 
selves had dark eyes...’ 


JAMES DENNIS ELLSWORTH 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
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THE MYSTIC POMEGRANATE AND THE VINE OF 
SODOM: ACHILLES TATIUS 3.6 


Achilles’ Liebespaar Clitophon and Leucippe, safe from 
their shipwreck, give thanks at the nearest Egyptian temple 
(3.6.1). It is not too much of a surprise to the reader that the 
temple contains a ‘prophetic’ ecphrasis (3.7f.) which antici- 
pates the action further on. Achilles could scarcely have been 
able to find better parallels to Leucippe’s subsequent disem- 
bowelment (3.15.4f.) and propitiatory sacrifice (3.12.1) than 
the paintings of Prometheus and Andromeda. But one detail in 
the temple has eluded interpretation. What is the statue of 
Zeus Kasios doing with a pomegranate in his hand?! Achilles 
tells us 776 óà Galas ó Aóyog uvatixóg—an open invitation to 
allegorist interpreters, and a decided embarrassment to purely 
literary approaches to the novel. But Merkelbach makes no 
comment;? Vilborg is silent;? and Gaselee* only quotes a wildly 
inappropriate explanation that the pomegranate symbolises 
fertility. This 1s not what one should expect from the context. 

The real explanation of the mystery was already known to 
Carpzov:? it resides in a pun in Hebrew: Caphthor means both 


! This statue is authentic: for a discussion of the archaeological evidence, 
see C. Bonner, ‘Harpokrates (Zeus Kasios) of Pelusium,' Hesperia 15 (1946) 
51-59. His remarks on its relationship to Achilles’ description are unfortu- 
nately nullified by a wrong dating of Achilles relative to Heliodorus: see now 
B. P. Reardon, Courants littéraires grecs des IF et HI" siècles apres J.-C. 
(Paris 1971) 334 and notes 56, 57. 

? Roman und Mysterium in der Antike (Munich/Berlin 1962), on Achilles 
114—160; nor does the passage figure in the index locorum of K. Kerényi, Die 
griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religionsgeschichtlicher Be- 
leuchtung? (Darmstadt 1973). 

? In his commentary, Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, Studia 
Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia XV, 1962. 

* LCL 146 note 2, followed by T. F. Carney in his commentary on book HI, 
(Salisbury, Rhodesia 1960) ad loc. 

5 "Axilléws Tatiov Aevxinan xai KAevoqov Varietate lectionis notisque 
C. Salmasii, I. B. Carpzovii, T. B. Bergeri, ac suis illustrati a Beniam. Gottlib 
Laur. Boden. Gr. & Lat. (Lipsiae 1776) ad loc. I am grateful to my colleague 
Rabbi D. N. Cohn-Sherbok for confirming the correctness of Carpzov's 
etymologies. 
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'Cappadocian' and ‘pomegranate,’ so that the god with a 
pomegranate in his hand, the Cappadocian Zeus Kasios, sim- 
ply symbolises his protectorship of the Cappadocians. But of 
course there is no reason why Achilles should have known 
this; and if he did he makes no use of the fact: we are simply 
told that it is a mystery, and that is the end of the matter. But 
does Achilles employ any other associations of the pomegran- 
ate and impose a symbolism of his own? The rest of the 
material in the temple does correspond to future events in a 
perfectly obvious way, and the mention of the mystic signifi- 
cance of the fruit at all is curious unless it too is about to 
contribute to the prefiguring of events. Achilles does take the 
trouble to state in due course that works of art often do prefig- 
ure human fortunes (5.4)—as he performs the manoeuvre yet 
again by describing the rape of Procne just before the next 
abduction of Leucippe! What symbolism, then, could Achilles 
have expected his readers to apply to the pomegranate, (not 
of course on a first reading, but with the hindsight required to 
appreciate all such cases)? 

Artemidorus? associates the pomegranate in dreams with 
tov év 'EAevotvi Aóyov: (as in Persephone's case) it symbolises 
slavery and subjection: Leucippe is certainly captured almost 
immediately by pirates. One might reasonably assume that it 
would also symbolise Scheintod, since Persephone comes 
back to life. Equally relevant is the other half of Artemidorus’ 
interpretation: óoai ÔË rgavuárov ciol onuavtixal 01d TO 
xoóua xai Bacávov dia taco AxávOas; Leucippe is disem- 
bowelled with extraordinary cruelty—and explicitness. But the 
pomegranate had still more bizarre associations, particularly 
appropriate to this curious episode. This is the point at which 
the beautiful Leucippe, clad in her ceremonial robes, is in fact 
concealing a pouch of artificial guts underneath; when the fake 
dagger strikes, the guts of a dead sheep issue forth (3.15.4; 
3.21f.). It is difficult to conceive of any possible prefiguration 
in nature for such an episode, but the pomegranate provides 
one. In his homily against Vainglory (/Teoi xevodoËiac: xai 
Onwe Oel Tous yovéac àvaroépeiv và véxva 2f.), John Chrysostom 
first presents xevodoéia as a beautiful woman in a beautiful 


$ [.15, Ed. R. Pack (Teubner 1963) 79 lines 15ff. 
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costume, then as a theatrical sham; he then goes on to compare 
it to a pomegranate: on the outside it is a ripe fruit, but when 
burst the deceptive inside disintegrates into dust and ashes: 
xaddneo yao 6 Zoóóuov xapzógc, tOLODTOV 7) xevodoËia: xai 
yàg éxtivog TV uàv Empáverav Exel AQUTOÛV xai xagmov 
VYLALVOVTMY tos ógv EvtiOyoLY àzó tÅ Opwews THY 
daôvoiav. 'Eàv ds ÀAáfyc xarà ths xeuóg Y óouàv 7) urjAov, 
eixet t€ toig ÓaxtÜAovug evéws xai dtatov@bév zo ÉboO0ev 
émuxe(ugzvov Aézoc àgígoiv avtovs Eig TV xÓviv xai THY 
tégoav éuneceiv.’ Clearly the pomegranate was an exotic 
rhetorician’s illustration of the contrast between being and 
seeming so beloved of sophistic writers;? it may well have 
come into the repertoire via handbooks of paradoxography.? 
Once there, it might be used as a parallel to costumes and 
theatrical tricks, as in Chrysostom’s example, or as a prefig- 
uration of a narrative in which both are combined, as in Achil- 
les. The Christian father reflects the material substantially in 
handbook form, while Achilles exploits the association in a 
novel way: Prometheus’ liver has been used to anticipate one 
aspect of the heroine’s disembowelment; the fake, collapsible, 
decaying fruit anticipates the sheep’s-pouch trompe-l'oeil! We 
need not discern any profound sacral significance here: Achil- 
les specialises in wry cruelty, and in the manipulation of 
vaguely religious material. For such a writer the contents of his 
heroine's belly are themselves xava uvotno:a (3.16.4), and he 
uses an old mystery—the fruit uniquely qualified to prefigure 
cruel Scheintod—to anticipate them. What this passage should 
tell us is not the awareness demanded of religious initiates, but 
of literary ones, and the subtlety of the author who makes such 
demands upon them. 


GRAHAM ANDERSON 
KEYNES COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY, 
ENGLAND 


7 My text is that of B. K. Exarchos, Joh. Chrysostomus, Ueber Hoffart und 
Kindererziehung, mit Einleitung und kritischem Apparat, Das Wort der Antike 
4 (Munich 1955) 35. 

8 For examples see G. Anderson, Lucian: Theme and Variation in the Sec- 
ond Sophistic, Mnemosyne Suppl. 41 (1976) 198. 

? The phenomenon was known to classical writers (Tac. Hist. 5.7; Jos. Bell. 
Iud. 4.484). 


EXIT MOTIVATIONS AND ACTUAL EXITS IN 
TERENCE 


In his study of mute supernumeraries in Roman comedy and 
of actors who stand on stage without speaking for long 
stretches of action, Prescott points to Scene Two of Terence’s 
Hecyra for a unique example of a silent actor. The Hecyra 
opens with a conversation between two women, Syra and 
Philotis, who emerge from a house represented on stage as 
occupied by the courtesan Bacchis. From one of the other 
houses appears a slave, Parmeno, who converses with Philotis. 
‘Syra, greeted by Parmeno in verse 83 in response to her 
greeting, remains through the subsequent dialogue between 
Philotis and Parmeno (84-197) and is consequently silent for 
114 tambic senarii. We are left to infer Syra's exit at verse 197 
with Philotis.'! 

Prescott assumes that Syra's relation to Philotis resembles 
that of Scapha to Philematium in Most. 157ff. Since Syra's exit 
is not motivated, and she disappears with no exit line,? he 
concludes that Philotis’ motivation of exit, and her exit line, 
extend to cover also the lena that accompanies her. Prescott's 
argumentation rests on the erroneous assumption that in the 
comedies of Terence all exits except Syra's are motivated and 
clearly marked by an exit line, and that no character ever 
leaves the stage silently, without indicating his intention and 
his destination. In fact, the case of Syra's silent, unmotivated 
exit 1s far from unique in Terentian comedy. 


! H. W. Prescott, “Silent Roles in Roman Comedy,” CPh 32 (1937) 197, (the 
first part of this article appeared in CPh 31 [1936] 98ff.). It is still universally 
accepted that Syra is silent for 114 lines; even in recent works it is mentioned 
as an unchallenged fact, cf. H. Marti, Untersuchungen zur dramatischen 
Technik bei Plautus und Terenz (Winterthur 1959) 105 n. 12; E. Lefevre, Die 
Expositionstechnik in den Komódien des Terenz (Darmstadt 1969) 94; see also 
D. Sewart, ‘Exposition in the Hecyra of Apollodorus," Hermes 102 (1974) 252 
n. 18; as a result, Terence has been accused of having poor visualization of 
stage action, and of lacking the clarity and flexibility of Plautus' technique, cf. 
G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton 1952) 121, 137; 
W. Beare, The Roman Stage? (London 1964) 109; see also T. F. Carney, P. 
Terenti Afri Hecyra (Pretoria 1963) ad v. 243. 

2 Cf. W. Schadewaldt, "Bemerkungen zur Hecyra des Terenz," Hermes 66 
(1931) 24 n. 2. 
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As is well known, the manuscripts of Terence’s comedies 
offer no stage directions, and even the sigla that assign re- 
pliques to the various speaking characters lack authenticity. 
Whatever is known about the movements of the characters is 
deduced from the text itself, and the stage directions that Ter- 
ence chose to incorporate into it. In an actual theatrical presen- 
tation even the silent exit of a character cannot be ambiguous. 
Thus, for the Roman audience which viewed the comedies of 
Terence on stage, the exits posed no difficulties, because the 
director or stage manager decided when each actor was to 
leave the stage, even in the cases in which the text lacks ex- 
plicit announcements of an intention to leave, indications of 
direction, or a farewell formula.4 The modern reader, how- 
ever, is faced with a problem, for even in the instances which 
contain stage directions it is not always easy to know exactly 
when the actual departure takes place. Sometimes the intent to 
leave or the order to do so, appears well before the actual exit, 
and even if a verbal formula of departure is employed it does 
not always indicate an immediate exit from the stage; the de- 
parture may be delayed or even abandoned entirely.® Scholars 
who have discussed problems of exits devoted their attention 
mainly to motivations and departure formulae, not to the 
question of the precise moment of departure.5 This is a prob- 
lem it would be worthwhile to explore. 

For the reader and for the stage director who must interpret 


3 Cf. J. Andrieu, "Les Sigles de Personnages dans la Comédie," REL 16 
(1938) 54. 

5 Provided that Ambivius Turpio, Atilius Praenestinus, or others performed 
the same functions as a modern director, then entrances and exits were not left 
to the actors' discretion. But regardless of this question of who was responsi- 
ble for those decisions, it is obvious that practical interpretations of the text 
were necessary for the actual performances ar.d that actors did enter and exit 
at definite moments. It should also be remembered that any doubts that may 
have arisen could have been resolved by Terence himself while he was alive 
and available for consultation when the comedies were staged for the first 
time. Cf. Duckworth, op. cit, (supra n. 1). 121; Prescott, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 
118. 

5 Cf. e.g., the abandoned exit intention of Demea, who intends to depart to 
his country estate at Ad. 433, but abandons his intention and leaves at 510 to 
look for his brother; cf. Eun. 363 (390); Hec. 358 (495); see also J. N. Hough, 
‘‘Plautine Technique in Delayed Exits,” CPh 35 (1940) 39-48, esp. p. 45 n. 15. 

6 Cf. Duckworth, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 114ff., and the literature cited by him. 
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the text for practical theatrical purposes, the least ambiguous 
exits are those in which the motivation is included in the exit 
line which makes it clear that upon uttering it, the character 
exits immediately. This technique of handling exits is the most 
common in the comedies of Terence.’ A variation of this exit 1s 
found in those instances in which, instead of a short an- 
nouncement of a line or two, the exit motivation is more elabo- 
rate and takes on the form of a short speech. In such cases a 
specific exit line marking the actual moment of departure is 
lacking. The assumption is that the character leaves when he 
finishes his speech.5 Sometimes the exit-motivating line pre- 
cedes the actual departure by a line or two, usually when the 
departing character stays on and listens to the response of the 
other party to his announcement. The exact moment of this 
type of delayed departure is, nevertheless not ambiguous.? 

A somewhat different way of clearly marking the moment of 
departure is to acknowledge an exit immediately after it oc- 
curs, e.g. by abiit ‘He left,’ or similar acknowledgements. This 
variation is especially pleasing for it provides an opportunity 
for the departing character to leave without the habitual exit- 
motivating line, but with a more poignant and interesting re- 
plique.!? If, however, no immediate, albeit postponed ac- 
knowledgement of exit follows, such unusual exit repliques 
tend to be problematic for the reader, since it takes him some 
time to realize that a certain character left immediately after an 
order to a slave, an ironic remark, or a warning. For an audi- 
ence, the actual exit lends such a replique its dramatic em- 
phasis, whereas the reader is clearly at a disadvantage, and 
sometimes must reread such passages after he has gathered 
from the subsequent dialogue that an exit was made. Thus in 
And. 205, without announcing his destination or his intention 
to depart, Simo leaves the stage uttering a warning to Davos. 


? Cf. And. 171, 226-27, 431, 594, 599, 708, 714, 789, 818, 819, 951, 956; Hr. 
211, 500-1, 1001-2; Eun. 206, 492-93, 808, 970, 996, 1023, 1042; Ph. 440, 462, 
681, 776-77, 783, 819, 1055; Hec. 273, 280, 513-15, 565; Ad. 154, 196, 510, 586, 
590-91, 706, 712, 757, 784-86, 854. 

8 Cf. And. 481-88; Ph. 311-14; Hec. 324-26, 701-5; Ad. 511-16. 

2 Cf. And. 299 (300); Ht. 871-72 (873); Ph. 150 (152); Ad. 286 (287). 

10 Cf. Ht. 977 (978); Hec. 509 (510), 705 (706); Ad. 782; cf. also Hec. 495-96 
where the entire process of Pamphilus' unmotivated and abrupt exit into his 
house is illustrated by his father's quo abis? mane, mane etc. 
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For the Roman audience watching the stage performance it 
was clear that the warning served as an exit line, since it was 
accompanied by an actual exit. Moreover, by convention, each 
of the side-entrances led to a known destination una a foro, 
altera a peregre (Vitr. 5, 6, 8), and the entrance through which 
the actor made his exit indicated his direction. The reader, 
however, is not so well informed. Only in line 253ff. does 
Pamphilus say that he met his father apud forum, clarifying 
Simo's departure and destination in 205.!! Thus, a reader can 
only belatedly reach the conclusion that the warning to a slave 
at 205 is an exit line. Once, however, a reader reaches the 
decision that, although unconventional, a certain replique is 
nonetheless an exit line, he experiences no further ungertamty 
as to when the actual exit has occurred.!? 

However, the employment of departure formulae such as 
vale, numquid vis aliud does not always signal an immediate 
exit. When vale is used, usually one of the parties stays on 
regardless of whether he is the first to greet or answers the 
greeting.'? The formula numquid vis aliud is especially suitable 
for the insertion of additional matter which delays the actual 
exit. Parmeno, for example, wants to leave at Eun. 363, but he 
departs only after 390; Syrus uses the formula at Ad. 432, but 
leaves only after 434, with a replique which is not a proper exit 
line.!^ An exceptionally clever manipulation of this departure 
formula is found in the Eunuch. Thais asks Phaedria to refrain 
from seeing her for some time. Complying with her wishes, 
Phaedria decides to leave for his country estate and stay there 


11 Cf, also the very similar unmotivated exit of Demea to the forum at Ad. 
140. It is acknowledged by Micio (141) who remains on stage, and the audience 
which sees which side-entrance Demea uses for his exit, knows that he sets off 
for the forum. The reader, however, learns of Demea's destination only from - 
what he relates when he next returns to the stage (355ff.). 

12 Cf. Ar. 589, 996; Ph. 218, 814-15; Eun. 224, 283, 287, 810; Hec. 508-509; 
Ad. 434, 781-82. 

13 Cf. And. 374; Ht. 167; Eun. 190; Ph. 533, 883; only in Hec. 167 both 
parties leave; in Eun. 190 both parties stay on. 

14 For undelayed exits after numquid vis aliud cf. Ph. 151; 458 (the advo- 
cates leave after being answered fecistis probe. They need not add an addi- 
tional word of departure; but cf. R. H. Martin, Terence, Phormio (London 
1959) ad loc., who complains that ‘there is no indication that they left.”); Hec. 
272-73; cf. also the description of such a departure in Eun. 341; and see P. 
McGlynn, Lexicon Terentianum II (London and Glasgow 1962) 295. 
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for two days. He bids her good-bye, in hoc biduum, Thais, 
vale. (190), and Thais returns his greeting as is customary: mi 
Phaedria, et tu. Having thus formally greeted each other they 
are supposed to leave, but instead there is silence. They pause 
and neither moves from his place. With no spoken text pro- 
vided there is room here for improvised silent stage-business, 
an opportunity for the actors to show their virtuosity in pan- 
tomime. Finally it is Thais who comes to the conclusion that 
there is no point in lingering, and that if she does not depart 
first, Phaedria will remain standing there forever. She decides, 
therefore, to be the first to go, and attempts to do so by greet- 
ing him again with the proper formula for such an occasion, the 
one used by persons who are about to leave, numquid vis 
aliud. Phaedria, however, seizes the opportunity to have an 
additional word with her, and instead of returning her greeting 
conventionally he answers it with a passionately emotional 
outburst in which he details what precisely he would like Thais 
to do in his absence. Finally, when he finishes, he and not 
Thais is the one who dashes off first and leaves without a 
proper exit line.!? 

The precise time of the exit is especially difficult to deter- 
mine when a character leaves the stage without uttering a 
word. There is a difference, however, between silent exits of 
actors who have speaking parts and those of mute characters 
who are silent throughout their entire appearance on stage. For 
the exits of mute characters, as well as their presence, and 
even their very existence is accounted for by the speaking 
characters. When the exit of a mute character is indicated by a 
speaking actor, it usually takes the form of an order.!* Mute 


55 A. J, Brothers, ‘Terence, Eunuchus 189-206," CQ 19 (1969) 315-16 
claims that ours is the only instance in which the formula 'is used by someone 
who is anxious for the interlocutor to leave while she herself stays behind.’ 
This seems to us a misunderstanding of the situation. If Terence consistently 
uses the phrase for a person who is about to leave, then it must be assumed 
that Thais is expressing the intention to leave, although she does not immedi- 
ately carry it out. We must at least attempt to interpret the text as it is before 
we use it as a proof of alleged Terentian alterations of the Menandrean original. 
Since Phaedria exits into his home he does not need a specific motivation of 
exit or an exit line; the same is true for Parmeno, who exits silently with him 
(and see below). 


16 Cf. And. 28; Eun. 506, 816; Hec. 429, 719, 793; Ad. 175; cf. also Hr. 
249-50, where Dromo is sent by Syrus to guide Bacchis and Antiphila on their 
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persons who accompany speaking characters are referred to 
only once. Their reappearance and subsequent exit, although 
inferred, is not explicitly indicated by the text. Thus, Thais’ 
ancillae who accompany her to the house of Thraso (Eun. 506), 
return with her at 739 and exit with her at 810, unmentioned. 
The two ancillae of Bacchis, who accompany her to Phiddipus’ 
house (Hec. 793), reappear with her at 808, and exit with her at 
872, unmentioned. In both of these instances Terence did not 
forget to bring the ancillae back (to remember to do so is the 
responsibility of the staging director; he merely did not refer 
explicitly to them again. Indeed, an additional reference seems 
unnecessary, for in both cases the ancillae are ordered to ac- 
company their mistresses to the houses of others, which they 
are not free to enter without being told to do so. Their second 
exit, however, is into their own homes and so does not require 
a special order. On the contrary, for the ancillae to remain 
outside and not to follow their mistress into her house would 
have required a special, explicit order. !? 

similarly unmentioned is the second exit of the slave who is 
ordered to fetch Bacchis (Hec. 719). He enters Bacchis’ house 
at 720, reappears with her at 727, and is heard of no more. 
Apparently, upon the completion of his task, he makes a silent 
exit into his home sometime after line 727, but its exact time is 
difficult to determine. 

It is the responsibility of the stage director not to forget to 
surround Bacchis with several ancillae when she first appears 


way to Chremes' home; Andrieu, op. cit. (supra n. 3) 53, considers Dromo a 
mute character; however, he does speak in 745-48. We need not assume that 
Dromo (Ad. 376-79) and Stephanio (Ad. 380-81) appear on stage. It is possible 
for Syrus to pass the provisions he brought from the market to them through 
the front door of the house with directions for their preparation, cf. e.g., how 
Geta hands in the money in Ph. 152. However, S. C. Ashmore, The Comedies 
of Terence (1908) ad Ad. 361 maintains that ‘Syrus is returning from the forum 
with the obsonium accompanied by Dromo and Stephanio,' in which case they 
must have been present on stage in Act II, Scene 4, although no reference is 
made to their presence. Thus they must have left unmentioned either at 277 or 
at 287. 

17 We fail to understand how one can infer merely from the absence of an 
exit instruction for a mute character that this character has been added by 
Terence and did not appear in the Greek Orizinal, cf. W. E. J. Kuiper, Two 
Comedies by Apollodorus of Carystus (Leiden 1938) 37; Carney, op. cit. (supra 
n. 1) ad v. 727. 
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on stage (Ht. 381), although the reader learns of their existence 
only much later (451). Obviously the invitation to enter 
Chremes' house (409) extended to Bacchis and Antiphila, in- 
cludes all the ancillae as well, and they exit silently into the 
house. At 744 Syrus instructs Dromo to transfer all these 
slave-girls from the house of Chremes to that of Menedemus. 
Dromo leaves after 748 to do as ordered. The text does not 
indicate that the ancillae 'reappear between 748-49, trooping 
across the stage from one house to the other,’!® but if they do, 
their entrance and exit, as well as that of Dromo who assists 
them in carrying Bacchis’ belongings, is a silent one. When 
Dromo is asked not to discuss the matter with anyone he 
promises Syrus with the exaggerated statement ‘You would 
say that lam dumb.’ (mutum dices, 748). In order to prove that 
he is as good as his word, and in order to illustrate his dumb- 
ness, he may perhaps escort the ancillae from one house to the 
other in an exaggerated silence that would call attention to the 
absence of dialogue. The result would be a short pantomime- 
scene. 

There are only two instances of the exit of a mute character 
being handled in a different manner, and both of them occur in 
the Eunuch. Thais leads into her house the ancilla ex 
Aethiopia (referred to in line 741), together with Chaerea 
dressed as a eunuch. She announces her intention to escort 
them inside and return immediately (hos prius intro ducam 
etc., 492-93). It is Gnatho’s responsibility to bring Pamphila 
{referred to in line 741) to Thais. Obviously, therefore, Pam- 
phila exits with him when he passes into Thais’ house (283). 

An order, however, is not always obeyed immediately, and 
sometimes it may not be carried out at all. Consequently, it 
does not always mark the exact departure time, nor is it in 
itself a guarantee that it is indeed followed by an exit. Bacchis, 
for example, sends her girl-slave Phrygia with a message to a 
miles (curriculo percurre etc. Ht. 733-35). Syrus tries to stop 
her from doing it (iube maneat, 737), but Bacchis refuses and 
reiterates her order to Phrygia, i! (737). Does Phrygia leave? 
she does not acknowledge her mistress’ order as she is a 
semi-mute character whose speaking part amounts to one word 
(memini, 732). Bacchis herself is persuaded to stay. Does 


18 Prescott, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 112. 
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Phrygia leave before Bacchis changes her mind, or has she 
started to go but stopped midway responding to her mistress’ 
change of mind without being explicitly ordered to return? 
Bacchis leaves at 743. Is Phrygia still on stage at that time, and 
does she then leave with Bacchis? As the text contains no 
account of her exit, it poses a problem that the reader or the 
stage director must solve for himself.!? 

A considerable number of silent exits of characters with 
speaking parts is handled in a manner similar to those of mute 
characters: namely they are ordered to leave or to carry out 
instructions off-stage, and silently proceed to do so.?? Such 
silent exits are especially noteworthy, for they are clearly a 
matter of choice, and represent a conscious decision of the 
playwright. A speaking character need not exit silently. He can 
offer a verbal acknowledgement of the order by expressing his 
willingness to carry it out, and the compliance would serve as 
an exit line. Thus, for example, a mute character cannot ac- 
knowledge an order such as sequere me intro, but a speaking 
character can exit saying sequor,?'! or eo when ordered i nun- 
ciam intro,?? or express his delight in carrying out the instruc- 
tion ego vero ac lubens,?? or promise in a variety of other ways 
to carry it out.** 

The most ambiguous and problematic for the reader are the 
quite numerous instances in which speaking actors exit silently 
without voicing their intent to leave or their destination. 
Perhaps the best illustration of such an exit is the deliberately 
silent exit of Davos sometime after And. 736. As part of his 


1? For a postponement of carrying out orders which results in delaying exits 
of speaking characters, cf. e.g., Ph. 718 (duc me etc. :: non moror.), the actual 
exit occurs only at 727; cf. also Ht. 664 (667); Ph. 777 (783); And. 978 (979); see 
also the double order in Ht. 380; if at Ad. 854 it is Micio who orders Demea i 
ergo intro, then Demea does not obey the order, see however, R. H. Martin, 
Terence: Adelphoe (Cambridge 1976) ad loc. 

20 Cf. And. 171, 523, 866, 978; Ht. 380, 409, 511, 618, 743, 834, 951; Eun. 506, 
538, 726, 816, 907, 917, 951, 978; Ph. 566, 712, 765; Hec. 360, 726; Aa, 354, 506, 
776, 916. 

21 Cf. And. 466-67; cf. also Hec. 879; Ad. 280; and even Eun. 390. 

22 Cf. And. 424-25; cf. also And. 979; Ph. 309. 

23 Cf. And. 337; cf. also Ph. 565. 

24 Cf. And. 818; Hr. 804; Eun. 499-500, 614, 663; Hec. 443, 612, 814-15; Ph. 
727, 819; Ad. 353, 339, 609. 
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plan to fool Chremes and Simo, Davos explains to Mysis his 
intention to leave, and upon Chremes' arrival to pretend that 
he himself has also just arrived from the right (ab dextera 734). 
From lines 742-44 it is clear that Mysis has just discovered that 
he is gone, and that she does not know when he left. It could 
have been anytime after line 736, even in the middle of Mysis' 
addressing him (737-39). The silent exit is deliberately unan- 
nounced; it is left to the stage director to decide when its most 
effective timing would be. 

At Ht. 558 Chremes leaves the stage without indicating 
where he intends to go, and without an exit line. From what he 
says when he reappears (562-64), the reader may conclude that 
he had entered his house. 

Syrus persuades Menedemus' son Clinia to pretend that 
Bacchis is his lady-love, not Clitipho’s (Ht. 694ff.). Clinia 
agrees to take her with him to his house (722). Clinia's com- 
ment on Bacchis' plan to fool Syrus (729) are his last words in 
the play. At 743 it is Syrus who shows Bacchis the way to 
Menedemus' house. Where is Clinia? Does he lead the way 
silently, or had he already entered his house silently sometime 
before line 743? 

At Ht. 871-72, Chremes declares his intention to enter his 
house, announcing that he will be within if wanted. He actually 
leaves the stage after hearing Menedemus' promise to keep 
him informed (873). Menedemus, however, does not express 
an intent to leave, nor does he utter an exit line. Moreover, 
lines 874ff. are also assigned to him even though 883-85 inform 
the reader that after line 873 Menedemus must have entered his 
house, since he refers to a conversation with his son at home. 

After line Ht. 954 Menedemus, having heard what Chremes 
intends to do with his slave Syrus (950-54), has apparently 
entered his house. From Clitipho's speech (954-57) the reader 
discovers that Menedemus must have spent some time within 
his house for he passed to Clitipho the information that 
Chremes asked him to impart (at 941-42). But because he has 
left without a word it is difficult for a reader to decide when 
exactly he did leave. It would not have been very polite for 
Menedemus to exit while Chremes was answering his question 
(950-54). On the other hand, if he heard Chremes out and then 
left, it must have taken him some time before he returned with 
Clitipho. This passage of time, however, is not accounted for 
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by the text since Chremes who remains present on stage is 
silent after 954. It is therefore another problem for the stage 
director to solve.*** 

At Ht. 960 Menedemus answers Clitipho's inquiry ‘You said 
my father was here,’ with ‘Yes, there he is.’ He is no longer 
present at the end of the scene (976-77), nor does he speak 
again before line 1045. He could have entered his house imme- 
diately after answering Clitipho or could have lingered on stage 
a bit longer. In both cases his exit would be a silent one, since 
he does not announce his destination, nor does he have an exit 
line. 

Dorias ends her monologue at Eun. 628 and does not speak 
again until line 656. Does she leave silently after 628, or does 
she remain on stage as an interested silent spectator during 
Phaedria's monologue? Duckworth is of the opinion that she 
remains onstage 'for in 656 she seems ignorant of the event 
indoors and later is ordered to take in the casket of jewels 
(726). Webster, however, feels that ‘it is intolerable that 
Dorias should hang about the stage during Phaedria’s 
monologue,’ and so he assumes that after 628 she must have 
left the stage silently, and that her subsequent unannounced 
appearance on stage was made sometime before 656.25 

At Ad. 175 Aeschinus orders Bacchis (i nunciam) to enter 
Micio's house.?$ Is she escorted in by Parmeno? Parmeno does 


244 If the director accepts in Ht..950 the version of OTC, which following X 
and Don. in Ad. 400, assigns quid eum to Menedemus (cf. also Eugr. ad loc.). 
However, the version in A is quidem, and the entire verse is given to Chremes 
(cf. M. Warren, ‘‘On the Enclitic ne in early Latin," AJP 2 (1881) 54-55, who 
attributes the corruption of the text to a misunderstanding of the use of egone). 
According to A Menedemus leaves at 948 (saying fiat, cf. note 24), cf. 
Ashmore (supra n. 16) ad 948: 'Menedemus goes into the house to give 
Chremes' message to Clinia.' The ‘broken’-verse between scenes (954) does 
not resemble other instances of ‘broken’-verses in Terence, cf. And. 580; Eun. 
1049; Ph. 795; Hec. 767; Ad. 81, 635, 958. 

25 T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander? (Manchester 1960) 72-73; but cf. 
C. C. Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy (Ma- 
nasha 1915) 43; G. Jachmann, Die Geschichte des Terenztextes im Altertum 
(Basel 1924) 48-49; Duckworth, op. cit. (supra n. 1) 121. 

26 Bacchis is the name given to the mute palaestria in the Bembinus; she is 
nameless in other MSS, cf. J. Andrieu, ‘Étude Critique sur les Sigles de 
Personnages et les Rubriques de Scenes dans les Anciennes Éditions de Tér- 
ence," REL 17 (1939) 106. 
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not speak after 172, but he is still on stage hitting Sannio at 173. 
Perhaps Aeschinus' order i nunciam is directed at Parmeno 
and not at Bacchis. In any case, Parmeno exits silently, and the 
reader is uncertain when precisely he departs.?? 

We may now return to the case of Syra, which Prescott 
considered unique. We have shown that the exit of a speaking 
character, especially into his own home, may occur without 
being verbally acknowledged. Prescott, however, did not con- 
sider this possibility. For this reason, he thought to link Syra 
with Philotis and to include Syra's exit motivation in Philotis'. 
However, his inference that Syra leaves the stage at Hec. 197 
together with Philotis creates unnecessary difficulties. At the 
end of the scene, when Parmeno and Philotis part, only Philotis 
greets Parmeno, and only she is greeted by him (Ph. vale. Pa. 
et tu bene vale, Philotium. 197). It is obvious that Syra is not 
greeted and does not greet because she is no longer there. In 
fact Syra has been absent from stage for quite some time. 
Parmeno intends to tell Philotis in confidence a story that he 
wants to relate to her and to nobody else. Although eager to do 
so, he nevertheless consents to part with the information he 
possesses only after a great deal of prodding (104ff.), and not 
before Philotis solemnly promises him to keep his story secret 
(fidem do; [sc. me tacituram] loquere. 114). Syra does not offer 
a similar promise and she is not required to do so because she 
is not longer on stage and thus cannot hear Parmeno's story. It 
is, therefore, evident that Syra has left the stage silently some- 
time between verse 83 and 104. Such a silent exit without 
motivation or exit line is possible and even unexceptional 
when a character exits into his own house as happens if we 
assume that Syra is not accompanying Philotis, but belongs to 
Bacchis' household, and that she saw Philotis out and pres- 
ently returned to her home. 

To sum up: the technique most frequently used by Terence 
is the exit-motivating line with its attendant immediate exit. Its 
frequency created the impression that it was not merely Ter- 
ence's most common technique but his only technique, and 
other ways of handling exits are either non-existent, or at best, 


27 Cf. also the unannounced exits into their houses of the following charac- 
ters Eun. 538 (Pythias); Hec. 576 (Myrrina), 798 (Laches, Phiddipus), 872 
(Bacchis); Ad. 354 (Sostrata), 434 (Syrus). 
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unnatural and somewhat defective. However, a close exami- 
nation shows that Terence employs a variety of techniques 
including silent exits which lack both motivations and exit 
lines. Among the latter, apart from the deliberately prear- 
ranged silent disappearance of Davos after And. 736, all other 
unmotivated silent exits are into the homes of the departing 
characters. 


Dwora GILULA 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM 


Ne lateat ratio finem quaerentibus aevi ... 


In Book 3, vv. 581ff. of the Astronomica, Manilius discusses 
a method of predicting the length of life. Omitting all 
technicalities I should like to point out two things which ought 
to be of interest to historians: (1) seventy-eight (the highest age 
mentioned) was clearly a ripe old age in Manilius' time; (2) the 
average life expectancy was then just under fifty-five: it is the 
sum of life spans granted by all the Houses divided by twelve. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned that, in Cicero's Somn. Scip. 
12, Africanus Maior predicts to Africanus Minor a life span of 
56 years and gives special significance to this product of 7 and 
8, calling them numeri perfecti, 4p0uo: tédELOL. 


GEORG LUCK 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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FIRE ON THE TARENTUM 


The Secular Games took place at a portion of the Campus 
Martius called the Tarentum or Terentum.! The choice of the 
Site, its consecration, and the origin of the Games are ex- 
plained by Valerius Maximus (2.4.5) and Zosimus (2.1-3). They 
both tell essentially the same etiological myth, with agreement 
in its most important events. At one curious point in the story, 
however, they part company. For Valerius gives the place an 
extranuminous atmosphere in his description of the near- 
miracle of some sort of thermal or volcanic activity, while 
Zosimus completely, or almost completely, ignores it.? 

According to the legend, a certain Valesius, an inhabitant of 
the Sabine territory and ancestor to the gens Valeria, was 
alarmed at his children’s illness. When he had reached such a 
pitch of desperation that he promised his own life and that of 
his wife in return for their recovery, he heard a mysterious 
voice tell him to sail down the Tiber to Tarentum and there to 
cure them by means of heated Tiber water. Despite the absurd 
geography of the instructions, Valesius outfitted a boat and 
headed toward Ostia. Putting in for the night at the Campus 
Martius, he learned that the place at which he disembarked 
was called Tarentum. Here he heated the necessary water and 
brought about the cure of his children. The children recounted 
a dream in which they were given instructions for sacrifices 
and nocturnal rites, which turned out to be the prototype of the 


‘The myth told by Valerius Maximus and Zosimus hinges on the name 
Tarentum. Etiology for the spelling in Tar- is in the myths of donation of parts 
of the Campus Martius by Tarquinia (Plut. Fop/. 8) or Gaia Taracia (Gellius 
7.7.4, Pliny NH 3.4.6.11), and a similar etymology is accepted by St. 
Weinstock, RE 4A.2314 (s.v. Tarentum). For etymologies of Terentum, cf. 
Festus 479 L: quod eo loco ara Ditis patris terra occultaretur; Serv. Aen. 
8.63: quod ripas terat (although the name glossed in the received text is 
Tarentum); H. Wagenvoort, **The Origin of the Ludi Saeculares,” in Studies 
in Roman Literature, Culture and Religion (Lziden 1956) 197-204: terentum = 
terrosum (alluding to the underground altar or Dis); Macrob. Sat. 3.18.13, on 
the Sabine nux Terentina. 

? Joannes Baptista Pighi, De Ludis Saecularibus? (Amsterdam 1965) 43-55, 
reproduces and discusses the parallel accounts. 
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Ludi Tarentini, later Saeculares, and Valesius’s subordinates 
discovered a buried altar to Dis and Proserpina, which ever 
after was disinterred and reburied at each reprise of the 
Games. The first Games were staged by P. Valerius Poplicola.? 
At the point in the story where Valesius heats and adminis- 
ters the water to the ailing children, Zosimus (2.2.2) says, 
"Drawing water from the Tiber and heating it on an altar built 
by himself at the place, he gave it to the children to drink.” 
Valerius Maximus (2.4.5) tells a fuller, more colorful story: 


Wishing to help the thirsty* children, since there was no 
fire available on board, he found out from the pilot that 
smoke could be seen not far away. Asked by the pilot to 
disembark at Tarentum—for that was the name of the 
place—he eagerly grabbed a cup, drew water in it, and 
took it to the place from which the smoke arose, in a better 
mood by that time, since he thought that he had found the 
clues to a divinely granted cure close at hand. Then, on 
earth which smoked instead of showing any traces of fire, 
he faithfully clung to the omen, gathered whatever scanty 
fuel was at hand, coaxed forth the flame by persistently 
blowing, heated the water, and gave it to the children to 
drink. 


Valerius is the only author to say explicitly that fire came from 
the earth at the Tarentum. 

Although Zosimus's story of Valesius omits the detail of 
heat emitted by the earth, editors and translators see in his 
account of subsequent events an apparent corroboration of 
Valerius. For, soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins and, 
according to Zosimus (2.3.3), the lifting of a plague,* Valerius 


? The frequent mention of Valerii, beginning with Valesius, who was re- 
named M'. Valerius Tarentinus, is taken by Zosimus (2.3.2) and Hermann 
Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter (Berlin 1890) 50, to be a consequence of the good 
omen of a name which is related to valere. The more likely reason is that the 
present form of the legend is the result of efforts of the annalist Valerius Antias 
to glorify his own gens: Lily Ross Taylor, AJP $5 (1934) 115f.; R. M. Ogilvie, 
A Commentary on Livy: Books 1 —5 (Oxford 1956) 14f.; Hermann Peter, Ve- 
terum Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae (Leipzig 1870) cccviii, p. 245. 

* Rather, "feverish"'? Zosimus 2.2.1: xai £uflaAov xAoío zovagío rà réxva 
xathyaye TO z0g. éxrevóvtov O& abtov bud xabuar ... Vat. Gr. 156, 
xarñyero ztvoetróvtov L. Mendelssohn (Leipzig 1887), xvoevatvóvrov Diels. 

5 According to Plut. Popl. 21.1, a rash of premature and defective births 
during Poplicola's fourth counsulship. Cf. Livy 2.16. 
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Poplicola sacrificed a black bull to Dis and a black cow to 
Proserpina and had inscribed on their altar the following dedi- 
cation: 


Móxritos BaAégioc Mondixdias tò rugopógov! rediov “Aton xai 
Ilegaeqóvg xa0cégo oa xai Dewoías Hyayov “Aton xai Hegaeqóvg 
vrxeo tz; “Pwuaiwy éAcvOcoíag. 


Ilvgoqógoov xediov is commonly rendered as “locus . . . ig- 
nifer,' ? “fiery plain," 5 and “la plaine qui vomit du feu.””> 

If the Tarentum did display any volcanic activity in the sixth 
century, when Poplicola is said to have consecrated it, no 
physical evidence survives. The site 1s part of an alluvial plain 
bordering the Tiber, roughly opposite the Castel Sant' 
Angelo.!? The Tiber itself marks the boundary between the 
fields of two extinct volcanoes, whose calderas are lago Brac- 
ciano and the Alban lake.!! On the volcanically active Italian 
peninsula, it is not entirely inconceivable that there were 
smoking vents, or ‘‘chimneys,’’ even at the very edge of a 
volcanic field, and that after centuries of flooding and silting 
over, they could by now have been obliterated. But there is no 
mention of fire or smoke rising from the Tarentum in any of the 
other historical accounts nor in the many inscribed Acta 
Ludorum Saecularium.? It would seem therefore, that a pretty 


é Onofrio Panvinio, ed. 1588; codd.: zip ópegov, rig 6 pégov. The mss. 
readings are not mentioned by Pighi, p. 52. 

7 Pighi, 4. 

8 James J. Buchanan & Harold T. Davis tr. (San Antonio, Tex., 1967). 

? Francois Paschoud (Paris, Budé, 1971). 

19 Samuel Ball Platner & Thomas Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of 
Ancient Rome (Oxford 1929; repr. Rome 1965) s.v. **Dis Pater et Proserpina,” 
"Tarentum"; Pighi, 107ff. and passim; Ferdinando Castagnoli, Il Campo 
Marzio nell’ antichità," Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Memorie, 
Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, ser 8, vol. 1, fasc. 4 (1947) 
155f. A divergent opinion, based on Ovid. Fasti 1.499ff., is that the Tarentum 
was near the Forum Boarium: Pierre Boyancé, ‘‘Note sur le Tarentum,” École 
francaise de Rome, Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 42 (1925) 135-46. It is 
disproved by more recent epigraphical finds at the via Paola, AnnEpigr 1932, 
no. 70 (Notizie degli scavi [1931] 322ff.). 

!! Touring Club Italiano, L'Italia fisica ("Conosci l'Italia" 1, Milan 1957) 
102-23 and map, p. 103; Hans Pichler, fralienische Vulkan-Gebiete I: Somma- 
Vesuv, Latium, Toscana “Sammlung geologischer Führer," 51 (Stuttgart 1970) 
102-24 and map facing p. 2. 

12 Compiled and discussed by Pighi, 34-228. 
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skimpy kind of evidence is provided by the legendary account 
of Valerius Maximus and the single word in Zosimus. 

Ilvoopógos, Zosimus’s key word, which is translated as 
“fiery” or ‘‘fire-bearing,’’ is a rare, non-literary variation of 
zvogógoc. The four-syllable form is found describing a reli- 
gious officiant in dialect inscriptions, and in Philo mechanicus, 
in a treatise on military materiel. !? 

IIvoopógos, however, with a long upsilon, means ‘‘wheat- 
bearing.” It not only has more respectable literary antecedents 
but squares more fully with a familiar legerid about the Campus 
Martius: namely, that the newly founded Republic expro- 
priated this choice parcel of arable river land from the last Tar- 
quin, and that, as a step in the dedication of the land to Mars, 
all the grain reaped from the tract was thrown into the Tiber. !^ 
The long-upsilon word, **wheat-bearing,"' is a poetic adjective 
fairly commonly attached to wedfov or specifically named 
lands, from Homer onward.!* Never, so far as I can determine, 
is the word for ““fire-bearing”” so used (unless the passage in 
Zosimus be allowed as an exception). Therefore, even without 
the testimony of the legend of the expulsion of Tarquin, 
““wheat-bearing plain" would recommend itself as just the sort 
of Homeric-sounding formulation which even the most prosaic 
authors of every period were wont to adopt, in order to lend 
literary polish to their efforts. 

IlIvoopógov xediov also has the distinct attractiveness of 
forming a complete elegiac hemistich.!9 Furthermore, the 
names of divinities to whom Poplicola makes his dedication 
form another metrical unit: either another elegiac hemistich, as 
they appear in Zosimus, or, in their epic forms, 'Aíór xai 
ITegoegoveia, as in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, the 


13 LSJ, s.v. 

14 Livy 2.5.2, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 5.13.2-4, Plut. Popi. 8, Florus 1.3; 
cf. Serv. Aen. 9.272. R. M. Ogilvie, on Livy 2.5.1-4, rejects religious interpre- 
tations of the event and suggests (with no proof) that it was the disgruntled 
reaction of shepherds who had been dislocated by the transition from a pas- 
toral to an arable economy. Joél Le Gall, Recherches sur le culte du Tibre 
(Paris 1953) 85-95, discusses things and persons cast into the Tiber, either as 
purgamina or offerings. 

315 Cf. Il. 14.122f.: ligovgau | nvgomdgat: 21.602: sloc ó tov xedioto Óuóxeto 
aveogogoto: Hes. Op. 549: ano augopógos. LSJ, s.v. 
16 Cf. Solon 24.2 = Theognidea 720: . . . y#j¢ rugopógov nedia. 
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final three-and-a-half feet of a dactylic hexameter. In short, it 
appears that Zosimus’s rendition of Poplicola’s dedication has 
embedded in it the remains of a metrical version framed in 
elegiac couplets, the form most common for epigraphical 
verse, whether real or counterfeit. The very least that could be 
salvaged and reassembled to form such a ''ps.-Poplicola, frg. 
1" would look something like this: i 


Sono ou- 'Alón xai ITegaeqov leía ) ? 
he zvgogógo"v z£Óíov. 


The full metrical dedication, if such existed, would have been 
known to Phlegon of Tralles, who also transmitted the text of 
the Sibylline oracle for the Secular Games. !* Given the fanciful 
looseness of historical and epic conventions before history 
pretended to be a precise science, when Trojans could talk to 
Greeks, and Saracens to Franks; or Numa could take Pythago- 
rean instruction, to the mutually enbanced prestige of both the 
Greeks and Romans, it would not be an unwonted fantasy for a 
self-serving Greek historian to depict an early Roman dedicat- 
ing an altar in polished Greek elegiacs. Even if he did not 
compose a complete counterfeit poem to attribute to Poplicola, 
he paraphrased the dedication in some high-flown Greek, 
which fell naturally into poetic cadences. 

Even without positing the existence of a poem, it is possible 
to see how a single poetic word is responsible for the tradition 
of the ‘‘fire-bearing plain.” 

Valerius Maximus is the sole authority for fire on the 
Tarentum; whereas in the dedication by Poplicola, -Zosimus 
alone is responsible for zvogogógov, which has no single 
equivalent in the Latin version. The usual way to explain the 
curious failure of the two authorities to mesh has been to credit 
the more circumstantial tale of Valerius with greater authority 
and to see in Poplicola's dedication a belated endorsement of 
Valerius by Zosimus. If, however, Poplicola consecrated a 


!? The phrase ends a dactylic verse at Hes. Cat. frg. 185.4 (R. Merkelbach & 
M. L. West [Oxford 1970] 170). 

18 Zosimus 2.6 = Jacoby FGH 11.257, frg. 37.98 (Phlegon of Tralles, /Tegi 
Maxooflíov), with commentary on frg. 40, FGH II D 848. Mendelssohn, at 
Zosimus 2.1, traces the line of descent of the account of the origins of the 
Secular Games through Phlegon, Verrius Flaccus, Varro, and Vzlerius Antias. 
Cf. Paschoud, p. xi, for reservations. 
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““wheat-bearing”” plain, such an explanation comes to naught. 
It would seem, rather, that in a source common to both au- 
thors, the Tarentum was given the conventional Greek epithet 
of ‘‘wheat-bearing.’’ The word was preserved by the later au- 
thor, for whom Greek was a native language. Valerius, how- 
ever, or an intermediary, because of a carelessness of vowel 
quantities,'? thought that he detected the unwonted phenome- 
non of smoking land on the banks of the Tiber and embellished 
it to provide a divine omen and source for the curative waters 
administered to the children of Valesius. 


C. BENNETT PASCAL 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


1? The error was shared by the copyists of the Zosimus mss.; cf. n. 6, above. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN BRITAIN IN A.D. 47 


The reconstruction of events in Britain during the Roman 
period is seriously hampered by the scantiness of the literary 
sources, and to ensure the most reliable reconstruction possi- 
ble of these events it is imperative that the sources be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. Such scrutiny will reveal that 
one piece of literary evidence, a passage of Tacitus' Annals 
(12.31), does not justify the interpretation that has been placed 
upon it in the past. 

The invasion of Britain in A.D. 43 was followed by the ex- 
tension of Roman military power to the north and to the west, 
and by the time that the term of Aulus Plautius, the first gover- 
nor, had ended, a limes had been established across Britain 
along the line of the so-called Fosse Way, a road that eventu- 
ally ran from Exeter in the S.W. to Lincoln in the N.E.! In 
A.D. 47 Plautius was replaced by Publius Ostorius Scapula, 
and the new governor arrived to find himself in the midst of a 
serious crisis. The enemy had launched a massive campaign 
against the territory of the socii, hoping to take advantage of 
the coming of the winter and the inexperience of the command- 
er in his new post: at in Britannia P. Ostorium propraetore 
turbidae res excepere, effusis in agrum sociorum hostibus eo 
violentius, quod novum ducem exercitu ignoto et coepta hieme 
iturum obviam non rebantur (Annals 12.31). It is usually as- 
sumed that the reference here is to external hostile action, and 
that the hostes are in all likelihood the Silures of south Wales,? 
who, it is assumed, crossed over the river Severn and attacked 
the lands of the tribe of the Dobunni, or at least of that section 


! That the limes along the line of the Fosse Way is to be assigned to the 
governorship of Plautius is shown conclusively by G. Webster, ''The Roman 
Military Advance under Ostorius Scapula,'* Arch. Journ. 115 (1958) 49-98. 

? For a discussion of this passage see, inter alios, Webster, op. cit. (n. 1) 51, 
idem, The Military Situations in Britain between A.D. 43 and 71,"' Britannia 
1 (1970) 185, G. Boon, ‘‘Belgic and Roman Silchester: The Excavations of 
1954-58," Archaeologia 102 (1969) 37, n. 5: S. Frere, Britannia (London 1967) 
76, suggests that the Silures or the Ordovices, another Welsh tribe, might have 
been involved. 
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of the Dobunni with whom Rome had a treaty.? This assump- 
tion, for which there is no direct evidence, seems to be based 
on later events. Opposition to the Romans during the earliest 
phase of the occupation was led by Caratacus, who, after his 
defeat by Plautius, crossed the Severn into Wales, which he 
used as his base of operations until his eventual capture by 
Ostorius. He might easily have organized some sort of raid 
from this base in A.D. 47. 

A closer look at the language used by Tacitus, however, will 
reveal that something much more serious than a mere border 
raid was involved. Admittedly, Tacitus' narrative of this cam- 
paign lacks clarity, but it is our only source for the events of 
this year and as such deserves to be examined closely. Note, 
for instance, that Tacitus uses the word effusis of the enemy, 
"poured out,” "spread out,” and combines it with violentius 
"with greater ferocity. This seems to be too strong an ex- 
pression to use of a border raid and suggests that the territory 
involved was much wider than merely a section of the lands of 
the Dobunni. Also, the expression turbidae res may be signifi- 
cant. In Tacitus turbidus usually implies more than ‘‘disturb- 
ing”” or ‘‘troublesome,’’ as the word seems usually to be taken 
here; it is regularly used of people and things to suggest inter- 
nal unrest or even sedition. So, in Histories 1.55 it is used of 
mutinous soldiers: primani quintanique turbidi adeo ut quidam 
saxa in Galbae imagines iecerint; in Annals 3.27 of legislation 
that creates internal disorder: statim turbidis Lepidi 
rogationibus neque multo post tribunis reddita licentia quoquo 
vellent populum agitandi.* Tacitus’ language, then, seems to 
indicate that when Ostorius arrived in his province he was 
faced with widespread internal disruptions. This, moreover, is 
also suggested by the tactics he used to deal with the problem. 
Tacitus goes on to say that Ostorius sent his troops forward in 
small units, using swift attacks to take the enemy off their 
guard: citas cohortes rapit, et caesis qui restiterant, disiectos 
consectatus. Where did this take place? Pursuit of the Silures 


3 Dio 60.20.1 speaks of the capitulation during the invasion of part of the 
‘*Bodunni’’; it is generally acknowledged that this is a confused reference to 
the Dobunni. 

4 For similar uses of turbidus elsewhere in Tacitus see Ann. 1.34,38,43; 3.12; 
6.11; Hist. 2.19,23; 3.49; 4.39,56. 
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or of any other Welsh tribe would have posed serious prob- 
lems; they would presumably have retreated from the lowland 
area beyond the Severn to their mountainous territory in 
Wales, and to send small units into that kind of country would 
have been a serious tactical blunder. The campaign makes 
more sense if it tcok place within the province, with troops 
spread in small units over a wide area, cutting off sections of 
the enemy whenever the opportunity arose. Most telling, how- 
ever, are the final measures taken by Ostorius. To prevent a 
repetition of these events he decided to disarm the unreliable 
tribes and to restrain all the land east of the Trent and Severn, 
that is, east of the limes established by Plautius: detrahere 
arma suspectis cunctaque cis Trisantonam et Sabrinam fluvios' 
cohibere parat.5 Now this action was taken ne rursus con- 
globarentur, ‘‘lest they should mass together again.” The key 
word here is surely rursus (again) since it can mean only that 
the first uprising came not from outside the province, but from 
among those very tribes east of the Trent and Severn that were 
subsequently disarmed. It is difficult to say who the socii at- 
tacked might have been, but one feature of Roman policy in 
Britain is that ‘‘autonomous”’ client-kings were permitted to 
rule their kingdoms, not only in ''buffer-zones,"' but also well 
within the borders of the province. The two best known exam- 
ples are Prasutagus of the Iceni and Cogidubnus of the Regni; 
the latter, whose intense loyalty to the Romans is noted by 
Tacitus (Ag. 14: fidissimus mansit), might well have been the 
target for rebellious tribes. 

We are bound to conclude, then, that the administration of 
Roman Britain before the revolt of Boudicca did not progress 
as smoothly as has been hitherto assumed, and that on at least 
one previous occasion the Romans had to deal with an internal 
rebellion. | 


ANTHONY À. BARRETT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


5 1 follow the generally accepted reading, cis Trisantonam. This emendation 
is attributed by modern scholars to H. Bradley but was in fact first made by the 
German scholar Karl Heraeus. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ARBACES* 


Chapter seventeen of Cornelius Fronto’s Principia Historiae 
contains valuable information concerning the defeat of the 
consular Appius Maximus Santra in the Mesopotamian revolt 
of 116 against Trajan. The text of this passage is, however, 
most uncertain. Van den Hout prints it as follows: 


Bello Parthico utroque consulares viri duo exercitum 
utrique ducentes obtruncati: Severianus quidem Lucio ab 
urbe necdum etiam tum profecto; Appius Santra vero, cum 
praesens Traianus Euphrati et Tigridis portoria equorum et 
camelorum tribularet, retro ad Balcia Tauri ab Arbace 
caesus est. 


ad Balcia Tauri: ad balcia (aut bavia) tauri Hauler; omisit 
Haines; lacunam indicaverunt trib ... cer caesus est Mai 
Naber. ab Arbace: Haines; Arbacer(r) Hauler supra ba add. 
m? alatu aut atatu. 

The identification of Balcia Tauri must unfortunately remain 
a mystery for the present. Perhaps a close study of Turkish 
place names will reveal its location. But, more can be done for 
Arbace. 

An examination of Cassius Dio's account of 116! shows that 
when Trajan learned of the revolt in his rear he sent Appius 
Maximus Santra and Lusius Quietus to deal with it. In what 
follows it would appear that Lusius moved up the Tigris with 
Nisibis as his objective while Maximus marched up the Eu- 
phrates. Maximus was, however, defeated and killed by the 
rebels. Following his recovery of Nisibis, Lusius marched on 
Edessa. After a short siege he captured and destroyed the city. 
The harsh treatment of Edessa, when Nisibis was not so 
treated, is difficult to explain unless that city had particularly 
transgressed. It is clear from the passage in Fronto that 
Maximus must have perished near Edessa. He would scarcely 
have advanced far into the Taurus leaving that city in revolt 


* [ cannot properly express the thanks I owe Professor G. W. Bowersock for 
his patient guidance in the preparation of this note. 
! Dio 48.30. 
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behind him. It is likely that the Edessenes played a significant 
role in his defeat. The agent of Maximus' destruction referred 
to by Fronto must have been the king of Edessa, Abgar VII. 
Hauler's reading is assuredly the result of two ready paleo- 
graphical confusions.? The letters c and g are easily confused in 
the uncial script of the palimpsest containing the text of 
Fronto. The confusion of a and e is most likelv due to the 
transposition of letters, an error particularly apt to occur 
where unusual foreign names are involved, compare Ov. Fast. 
2.663 thyreatida, thyaterida, Met. 11.200 laomedonta, 
laodomenta, 12.306 melaneus, menelaus, 14.86 hippotadae, 
hippodate, Stat. Achil. 1.344 therapnis, pharetris.? The second 
r that Hauler believed he could make out is most certainly a 
final e. The difference of two letters if Abgare is read rather 
than Hauler's Arbacer(r) is explained simply by the serious 
corruption of this section, as is clear from the reading of only 
the final cer by all of Hauler's predecessors. Therefore read: 
ab Abgare caesus est. 


DAVID POTTER 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


2 Edmund Hauler, "Zu Frontos Principia Historiae," Wien. Stud. 38, (1916) 
166-75. 
3 I am indebted to Professor W. V. Clausen for this suggestion. 


GREEK APPLICATIONS FOR ROMAN TRIALS 


More precise information on Roman judicial activity in the 
East during the Early Empire has accumulated recently from 
the publication of new texts and from the restudy of old texts in 
the light of one new inscription. Documents here cited from the 
first and second centuries after Christ help to illustrate with 
cases the terminology and procedure in the period before the 
Severan jurists. 


THE REPORT OF MARCUS AURELIUS ON ATHENIAN 
APPLICATIONS 


Plaque II or composite fragment E of the “‘letter’’ of Marcus 
Aurelius was seen by the writer for the first time in the summer 
of 1966 after more than two hundred pieces of it were found in 
the spring cleaning of the Roman Agora and brought into the 
Stoa of Attalus. In the summer of 1970 he published this un- 
usually lengthy and difficult text.! Since then the reading and 
interpretation have been improved by valuable contributions 
from L. Robert, C. P. Jones? and especially Simone Follet? 
among others. The following references to E 1-57 are to her 
revision of the 102 lines of this main group of fragments. Resto- 
rations are occasionally in doubt, but agreement on what is 
actually engraved has been facilitated. 


E 47-53. “To Agathocles son of Agathocles the claim for 
the embassies [which] he is completing in my court shall be 
paid,* and to his ancestral city and the synhedrion of the 


! J. H. Oliver, Marcus Aurelius: Aspects of Civic and Cultural Policy in the 
East (Hesperia Suppl. XIII, 1970) no. 1. Plaque I] (= E) is now familiar in the 
splendid reconstruction at the Epigraphical Museum, where it is easier to 
study than in the cellar of the Stoa of Attalus. The writer, who like E. Vander- 
pool and D. J. Geagan helped a little in the assembly and placement of its two 
hundred or so fragments into E(pigraphical) M(useum) 13366, admired the skill 
and attention of the museum staff. 

? ZPE 8 (1971) 161-83. 

3 S. Follet, ‘‘Lettre de Marc Auréle aux Athéniens (EM 13366): Nouvelles 
lectures et interprétations," RevPhil 105 (1979) 29-43, 

4 S. Follet, who puts a colon after ovvreAei in E 48, translates: “L'honneur 
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Areopagites shall be repaid securities on the appeals which 
the administrators of the estates of the clarissimus 
Herodes made in the case against Aelius Ameinias, 
likewise securities on appeals [which] in the cases pleaded 
in my court Aelius Praxagoras, Claudius Demostratus, 
Aelius Themison, Sentius Attalus, Clement son of 
Clement, Valerius Mamertinus, Ladicus son of Polyaenus, 
Euhodus son of Onesimus, Nostimus son of Dionysius, 
Popilius Pius made. I have already announced that the 
appeals of Epigonus and Athenodorus had been set aside 
with notations that they were incompletely prepared.’’> 

E 53-57. “If any other applications for trial that have 
depended on this session of the court® have occurred about 
which I made no statement by way of disposal,’ they shall 
have been set aside to be examined before the special 
judge—even when a case is no: on appeal—with exactly 
the same procedure with which they were going to be 
examined. As to whose they may be Ingenuus will write 
me. And if any have been handed in after the screening, 
it is he who will hear them in the proper order.”’ 


de l'ambassade présentement auprès de moi appartient à Agathoclés, fils 
d'Agathoclés.'' That is, she supplies ''apparzient," which renders nothing in 
the Greek. The writer, who does not separate these words from what follows, 
assumes that a€{wotc means the claim which an ambassador has for recom- 
pense after an embassy. In FD IH iv 288, for instance, Trajan writes to Delphi: 
“The ambassador was C. Julius Antigenes,” [Ov ro? tg] zocofeíac à£1ov 
xoeivw épodiofv, xrÀA. The reading óià ras rpeofeías in E 47 seems to Oliver 
as sure as the reading 61a tij¢ zoeafeíac does to Jones and Follet. 

5 The writer can accept ztegtyeyoóq0 [ac év] Oeil or iv] |Óciv in E 52-53, but 
S. Follet reads xeotyeyoápO [ar] lóziv and translates ‘qu'ils devaient être 
clos.” Does the perfect infinitive depend on defy or on eiztóv? 

6 For this broad use of ó.áyvocig compare P. Coll. Youtie 30, line 17, 
Deden[élvov exi tv &urjv Ord y vor neupdatw. The narrow meaning ‘trial,’ e.g. 
in line 8 of the Dmeir inscription, is not denied. Follet rightly interprets 
annotnuévat in E 53 not as ‘‘apart from’’ but as ‘‘dependent on." 

7 The first editor placed the comma after 796 áxogpácews, Jones and Follet 
before it. The translation "before the verdic:,’’ which Jones made and Follet 
did not repudiate, gives a wrong sense, because there is not just one trial 
ending in one verdict but many trials at just one judicial session. Our transla- 
tion ‘‘by way of disposal" recognizes the absence of a definite article. What is 
said zoò axopéoews is not a verdict but it is a decision of a sort. An example 
of a notation ‘‘by way of disposal’’ may be found in P. Teb. 286 = FIRA? III 
no. 106, which is labeled apokrima of divus Hadrian: "After other remarks 
Aelius Hadrian: ‘Just the other day I replied to you that my trial decision 
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The last paragraph (E 53-57) illuminates the system. One 
who demands trial in the emperor's court submits an ephesis or 
application for trial. The word ephesis means also the trial for 
which application is made. The trials were usually those of 
cases on appeal but sometimes of cases being heard in the first 
instance. The emperor examined the case to see whether it was 
necessary for him to hold a trial at all. If he did not accept the 
desirability of an immediate or early trial in his court or if he 
later settled it with a compromise, the disposition of the case 
was indicated by the word xrepiyeyoádg0a: meaning ''to be 
withheld, set aside, postponed or directed to another court" 
with statement of reason for non-acceptance or settlement 
(perhaps written on or around the application). The word never 
means ''to be referred back,””* though it may imply restitutio in 
integrum. The statement of a reason for non-acceptance or 
compromise was what the emperor calls a statement, xoû 
àxogáosoc, ‘‘in lieu of a decision, i.e. pro sententia, not ante 
sententiam." But the translation ‘‘they shall have been set 
aside before a verdict’’ is an alternative. l 

The section E 47-53 concerns the repayment of deposits 
which have been collected for the emperor by the city and the 
Areopagus from Athenians whose cases have or have not been 
appealed. The ambassador from Athens recovered his ex- 
penses, normally from the city, but here perhaps from the 
emperor because of the absence of the usual form of notifica- 
tion to the city that the ambassador earned the viaticum if not 
traveling avowedly at his own expense. It is hard to see why 


(epikrima) is of help to you; and I think that Philotera, being a woman of 
standing and most favorably known to me, will do you no injustice, especially 
since she knows that unjust possession is of no avail. But it is you who wish to 
trouble me about matters which are not in dispute; you have the guardian of 
the creditor who will return the slaves to you.“ That is, Hadrian refuses to 
accept this case and disposes of the plaintiff's application with a clear state- 
ment but without a verdict. A later judge—so we identify Flavius Juncinus 
with the first editors and with U. Wilcken, Hermes 55 (1920) 32, note 1—lumps 
the epikrima and the apokrima of Hadrian together as the ‘‘apophaseis of our 
lord," even though he knows that Hadrian in the apokrima, which refers to the 
epikrima and gives an authoritative statement of law, did not render a verdict 
but directed the plantiff elsewhere. 
8 Contra C. P. Jones, ZPE 8 (1971) 166. 
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the Areopagus should be mentioned together with the ambas- 
sador’s patris as the immediate source of the deposits from the 
litigants, unless in a still earlier screening at Athens it was the 
Council of the Areopagus which examined the intended appeal 
and ruled that it was permissible. Then a financial office of the 
city collected deposits and transferred them to a financial of- 
fice of the Roman administration in Greece. The details are not 
given. The office of the Sacred Diataxis or some treasurer(s) 
may have collected. A procurator or quaestor may have re- 
ceived deposits for the emperor. It is not likely that the am- 
bassador carried large sums on a long voyage. 

With these main observations behind us we can take the vari- 
ous cases in order. Two cases (to judge from the section on 
deposits) have been lost with most of Plaque I, but the rest are 
recorded on E (= Plaque ID). 

The section in E 1-7 deals with appeals made for trial in the 
first instance in cases against Aelius Dionysius concerning 
priesthoods. The emperor decides in favor of the three appel- 
lants. The deposits of all three are repaid in E 50. No deposits 
from Aelius Dionysius are mentioned. Since he was not the 
appellant, he may not have had to make any. 

The section E 7-15 deals with appeals from the dicastery and 
from the king archon in cases against Valerius Mamertinus. 
The emperor works out a compromise. The first two appellants 
were justified, because the city recovered their deposits. The 
third man may have already asserted a claim to Mamertinus’ 
old priesthood. If so, he lost his case; the city did not recover a 
deposit for him. In E 51 a deposit made for Mamertinus, possi- 
bly but not explicitly limited to that for a case against the third 
man, was recovered. Mamertinus has not been mentioned as 
an appellant, but he may have made a deposit as for a counter- 
suit or exception in a complicated situation, or for a ruling on a 
new question. 

The section E 15-20 concerns an unsuccessful appeal from 
the decision of the archon of the Panhellenes in a stated case. 
Since the emperor ruled against the appellant Ladicus, one 
would not expect his deposit to be recovered, but in E 51 it 
was. The return of the deposit probably implies refusal by the 
emperor to grant a hearing. But what a contrast with P. Col. 
123, Apokrima 3, ''Obey the findings," where Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla were addressing only the applicants! 
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The section E 20-27 concerns two appeals in stated cases, 
each from a decision of the archon of the Panhellenes. In 
screening them the emperor found both cases unready and 
redirected them for a later hearing in the court of the Quintilii, 
who were replacing him in much (but not all) business from 
Greece.? Their deposits were not repaid, nor those of their 
adversaries, if any. The deposits had not yet been made. 

The case of Nostimus in E 27-30 is not marked as an appeal 
nor is any adversary identified. It is a question whether an 
adlected Areopagite might be enrolled in the Panhellenion. It 
concerns the rules which govern membership in the Panhel- 
lenion, and in E 52-53 the emperor, who turned the question 
over to the Quintilii, orders repayment of the deposit. The 
restitution of the deposit and the refusal to recognize it as a 
case for him seem to be related. It was the Quintilii who could 
deal directly with the Panhellenes; and the Panhellenion was a 
union at least theoretically established by the Greeks them- 
selves even though licensed by Hadrian. For this kind of in- 
quiry, moreover, no deposit may have been needed. 

Again the case of Popilius Pius in E 30-35 is not marked as an 
appeal nor is any adversary identified. It too concerns a ques- 
tion of eligibility for what I presume to be the Panhellenion 
eventually, though the Panhellenion is not mentioned. The 
man’s Athenian citizenship, challenged at Athens, had been 
recognized as valid by the Areopagus.!? The emperor sees this 
as closing the case and refuses to consider it further. The de- 
posit is returned in E 52. 

The section in E 35-44 concerns the appeal of Aelius 
Praxagoras from the court of (the procurator) Gavinius Satur- 
ninus in a case against the administrators of the estates of 
Herodes Atticus. Deposits from Praxagoras, which probably 
include one for this case, are returned in E 50. No deposit in 


9"EA[Aáóogc] remains my reading of 1973/4 in line 22, but S. Follet thinks she 
reads éx[agyeias], which is too long. 

1? This section has been much improved by Follet's reading p8o[pás in E 32, 
but her further reading teygágov at the beginning of E 33 is impossible for the 
writer who sees no trace of a rho. The writer’s own reading forces him to reject 
Tod àv] Iruyoáqov for something like $zog9o[oàv za0óv] Ite rágov, which 
may possibly be interpreted by reference to Aristotle, AthPol 55, 3 and De- 
mosthenes 57, 67. 
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this case from the agents of Herodes Atticus is mentioned; 
they were not appellants and they lost the case anyway. 

The section in E 44-47 concerns a petition for leniency in a 
case of proven guilt. There is no question of deposits for there 
was to be no trial. 


THE REFORM RECORDED IN /G V 1,21 AT SPARTA 


IG V 1,21 is undated. The lettering suggested to M. Frankel 
and the writer!! the second century after Christ, the Flavian 
period to K. M. T. Chrimes. Of the two documents in the in- 
scription it is the second which concerns the subject in hand. 
There is no heading as of an epistle or edict; what remains of 
the line above it is blank. The acephalous paragraph may have 
come from an epistle, an edict or mandata. The situation and 
language bring Hadrian to mind. A translation might read as 
follows. 


It is not right, I think, for the victims of injustice to be 
deprived of the relief they can get by appeals (zrjv èx Tv 
énixAfcnoecov fBoñ0erav) or for this to become a starting- 
point for those who bring false charges so that both public 
and private business not be performed according to the 
laws. Therefore, I forbid people to appeal to me 
(éztixaAetoDaí ue) concerning cases which are for less than 
(so and so manv)!? denarii and will not involve a judgement 
or pre-judicial ruling? in a capital case or case concerning 


!! J. H. Oliver, '"Hadrian's Reform of the Appeal Procedure in Greece,” 
Hesperia 39 (1970) 332-36 with a photograph of IG V (1), 21 on Plate 80. 

12 The photograph on Plate 80 of Hesperia 39 (1970) shows not the numeral 
for 1,000 or any other familiar sign but something like an Arabic numeral 2, 
which on p. 333 I interpreted as an abnormal sampi for 900. Now, however, I 
have changed my mind and think that the amount was deliberately omitted to 
be left to local discretion. This happens sometimes as in the edict of L. An- 
tonius Albus at Ephesus (ZPE 25 [1977] 308f. and 31 [1978] 225f.). The sign, 
accordingly, means ‘‘so and so many." A similar procedure is the diverse 
treatment of rich and poor in Late Roman codes and earlier utterances without 
defining these terms but leaving them to local officials to interpret. A good 
example would be the vague terminology of Lollianus and Caracalla in the 
Berlin papyrus interpreted by the writer, ZPE 31 (1978) 139f. See also R. 
MacMullen, Roman Government's Response to Crisis (New Haven 1976) 
148f., D. Daube, Forms of Roman Legislation (Oxford 1956) 37-49. 

13 For the praeiudicium, which appears as xeéxoiua in line 8, the reader 
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civil status or to comply with those who did appeal 
(reídeo0a. tois émuxaAecauévoiz). As for those appeals 

— (émixdnoets) which I do allow to be made, let the members 
of the synhedrion decide whether they are being made 
rightly, - - - 


In view of Sparta's great prestige as well as freedom the 
author of this document does not seem to be the low-ranking 
annual proconsul of Achaia nor even a legatus Augusti pro 
praetore to the free cities, but rather the emperor himself as 
Abbott and Johnson (no. 121) and Kolbe (/G) believed. Even if 
it were not from the emperor, the text would be important to us 
as an indication of how the Roman Administration operated. 
But to the writer it seems to be from the emperor and to belong 
with other actions taken by Hadrian to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice in the provinces. 

The paragraph assigns to the members of the local synhe- 
drion the task of screening applications. If they think the case 
is worthy of the emperor’s attention, they take some action, 
which in view of the report of Marcus Aurelius seems to be the 
guarantee of pledges. 

The intention of the emperor was to set up a regular proce- 
dure, not “justice de grace,” and to do so in a way that would 
provide a true remedy for injustice without opening the door to 
chicanery and to blackmail of probi homines who could ill 
afford litigation. Nevertheless, it looks as if the independence 
of the (free) cities was being simultaneously somewhat re- 
duced. 


P. YALE INV, NO. 1606 


P. Yale inv. no. 1606 in three columns, cut off below, con- 
tains in col. 1 the beginning of an edict of M. Petronius Mamer- 
tinus, prefect of Egypt from A.D. 133 to 137. The date, coming 
in the reign of Hadrian, is significant. 


may consult J. Triantaphyllopoulos, ‘‘Praeiudicium legis Cicereiae,'' Studi in 
Memoria di Sirio Solazzi (Naples 1964) 453-524; K. Hackl, Praeiudicium im 
klassischen römischen Recht (Salzburg 1976), reviewed by M. Marrone, 
Labeo 24 (1978) 74-85. 
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The heading of columns II and III, “O nyeuwy dcayvdoetat, 
is not part of the edict; yet the types of cases concerning seri- 
ous crimes and delicts, xeçi póvov, regi Anoteidv, xvÀ., are 
presumably, as the first editor, N. Lewis, claimed, a list being 
announced by the prefect. The disagreement arises over the 
last six lines: 

ot Aowroi oOx Ghhws 
oz. EUOÚ àxovoOrjocovtat 
El UN ÉMIXAÂEOUEVOL 
xai rapafólov Dévres 
to té[|ragrov] uégoc Èx tuuj- 
ua [rog zegi] où £OÓixáo0 


‘The other (litigants) will be heard by me in the same way 
unless they appealed (to the emperor) and deposited a pledge 
equal to the quarter of a valuation over which the case 
arose.’’!4 | 

The papyrus, accordingly, begins with an edict of the prefect 
but gives special prominence to another document which the 
prefect cites. This document is, I think, a special order of 
Hadrian, and it runs through all of col. II and part of col. III, 
where the six last lines are again part of the prefect's edict. The 
contrast lies between the cases which must be taken to the 
prefect's court as a last resort and the cases which can but 
need not be addressed to the prefect's jurisdiction, because 
they can be addressed to the emperor. Hadrian, who may be in 
Palestine, will not accept crimes; he opens his court merely to 
applications concerning important civil cases. Even so, the 
civil cases addressed to the emperor would doubtiess be first 
examined by the prefect, and pledges would be collected by 
another Roman official. The aim was to save the emperor's 
time without of course committing him to a trial. The situation 
is not unlike that behind the new *''letter'" of Marcus Aurelius 
to the Athenians on a whole batch of cases which were sent up 


14 N. Lewis, ''Nouveau texte sur la juridiction du préfet d'Égypte,” RHD 
1972, 10 translated: ‘‘Les autres (plaignants) ne seront écoutés par moi que 
s'ils sont appelants et s'ils déposent une caution d'un quart (?) de la valeur 
attribuée à la matiére sur laquelle le jugement a été prononcé (sc. par le tribunal 
de première instance). He had, I think, misunderstood the words ovx GAdwe, 
E. Seidl, "Eine neue kaiserliche Konstitution über die Appellation, SDHI 38 
(1972) 319 recognized that the appeal was to the emperor, but he mistakenly 
interpreted Zuob as the emperor. In Hommages à Claire Préaux (Brussels 
1975) 760-65 Lewis successfully defended his interpretation of éuod as the 
prefect but he did not yet understand o?x GAAwe. 
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to him in Pannonia (or wherever he was), presumably with his 
permission and instructions. 

The heading “O ?yzuov dtayv@cetat does not, I think, imply 
that even the prefect is bound to hold a trial. He too can dele- 
gate, appoint a judge, postpone or refuse a trial which at his 
diagnosis he finds unnecessary. 


THE EPISTLE OF CORBULO TO THE COANS 


The epistle of Corbulo, Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of 
Cos, no. 26, was not only enriched in 1907 by a new fragment 
but later read with more precision by Rudolf Herzog and Mario 
Segre independently. Their texts, however, were not published 
until G. Pugliese Carratelli, '*Una lettera di Corbulone ai Coi," 
ParPass 160, 1975, 102-4 with a few incisive comments made 
them known as a service to jurists and ancient historians. The 
two texts are now available also in AE 1974 (published in 1978) 
no. 629. On restoration and even readings Herzog and Segre 
differ seriously, especially in lines 4-11, and in estimates about 
the extent of lacunae. The present writer, who has not himself 
seen the inscription and misses the aid of photograph or 
squeeze, presents the following text as an approximation close 
enough to support certain observations. 


[Pv.Aoulítios KopfovAwv àv0Ozarogc 
[Koo lv doyovot Boviñ nu: 
XQÍQELV 
[O?x ââvoire hès Hynoduny xoAAáxic 
5 [kai xôleol magacthoa, doa év éuol på- 

Mioara, tt à] Era Oúvara: vonileodal 
[xoloewlc tiva. 0g(ac tod Xefaorób, 
[ztoÓ1£pov ROO \o rovc Eni THY ÉTAQAEL- 
[Ov zéíuzec0at Ev rails Évrolaic ènt- 

10 [rétaxtat. viv 0° é& duer oov yrnoioua- 
[roc ó óeiva émix nary Eero éxi 
[róv ZeBaoróv, xai nalOdunv éngosíag 
[Eoyo y aúrov [roO ]to zezou]xévat. ðE- 
[nos v ]oívvv, el uèv ¿xt tov Xefaoróv 

15 — [p ént ]xAnauc yeíveras, zxoóv[s oov uè 
[¿Esrlácas tv aivíav, el ôè èx’ êué, ró[v] 
[rauia lv aétdyoews Aapeiv rovc aooa- 
([Bàv las ógvaoíov dtoyetdiov nev[ta]- 
[xo laíwv xarà tO ztooteO£v Um Éuod Óc- 

20  [átaylua dtd tods ovyooixobvrazs. 

[£àv Ólé ztoóc vata un ye[évgraa - - ] 


_ an nn oa 
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[Cnaeus Dom]itius Corbulo proconsul to archons, council, 
. demos [of the Coans], greetings. 

I have often considered it [useful] to remind [even cities], in 
respect to as many matters certainly as lie in my jurisdiction, 
that it has been ordered in the mandata that [whatever] matters 
are thought to be worthy of the sacred [decision] of the em- 
peror [are first sent to ] the provincial authorities. [So-and-so 
has just now] filed an application to [the emperor on the basis 
of] a decree of yours, [and] I perceived that he had done so in 
contempt (of the rule). Well then, it [will be] necessary that I 
first examine the reason; but if (it comes at all) to me, the 
[quaestor] must receive the earnest to a value of 2,500 denarii 
according to the edict promulgated by me on account of the 
people who do not show up for trial. [If] he does not meet these 
requirements - - - 


Commentary 


The epistle of Corbulo, whose proconsulate of Asia occurred 
under Claudius well before the rescript procedure was de- 
veloped by Hadrian, concerns cases that were sent to the em- 
peror for his decision. Many but not all such cases were ap- 
peals from decisions rendered in other courts. The applications 
for trials in the emperor's court, which in the *'letter" of Mar- 
cus Aurelius at Athens were called épéoeic, are in the docu- 
ment at Sparta called émizAjoeic. In Corbulo's epistle, line 15 
(also 11) the term would surely be éxilxAnois, not £x ]xA59oig as 
restored in previous editions. For line 15 this was recognized 
by Sijpesteijn,!? except that he need not have eliminated the 
article. Lines 10-11 refer to a vote of the council and demos but 
contain no reference to a previous trial. 

For the reconstruction of the inscription it is important to 
determine the length of the lines. The heading gives one a good 
idea. In addition the length emerges from the fairly safe resto- 
ration of lines 13 and 15, of which one extends for twenty- 
eight, the other for twenty-seven spaces, when you allow only 
a half space for iota. That is, lines of 26-28 spaces. 


15 P, J. Sijpesteijn, ZPE 22 (1976) 107. 
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In view of Segre's explicit corroboration of Paton, the word 
aoogaBdvac must be accepted in lines 17-18, where the resto- 
ration àäo[xovrlas must now be dropped. That leaves Aabeiv 
(17) without its old subject, and a new subject must be 
supplied. If the last two letters of line 17 are practically invisi- 
ble, itis permissible to conjecture that the last letter also of line 
16 is invisible. Accordingly, the phrase ró[v rauía]v can be 
restored as the subject of Aafeiv. In line 10 Segre restored viv 
O” ¿E duer léoov, but ex dé tod duerléoov is equally possible. 

The epistle to Cos seems then to have been occasioned by a 
failure of the city (acting for the appellant) to make the deposit 
of 2,500 denarii with the Roman financial officer of the prov- 
ince of Asia, and the crucial line 8 seems to me to have been 
misunderstood. The proconsul is not telling the Coans that 
some cases are tried by the emperor and others by the provin- 
cial authorities. The Coans know that well. Rather the procon- 
sul is reminding them that even cases deemed worthy of the 
emperor's attention must in every province be screened by the 
governor. The danger, as he reminds the Coans in line 20, lies 
in the opportunity to blackmail others who cannot afford to 
undertake the expenditure of time and money represented by 
another trial in a possibly distant Roman court. The appellant 
cannot frighten and disturb the adversary without risk to him- 
self; he must put up, well beforehand, the equivalent of 2,500 
denarii, which he will lose if he does not carry through with the 
appeal. | 

Apart from the mention of Corbulo the epistle brings four 
important pieces of information, 1) that mandata for procon- 
suls went back at least to Claudius, probably to Augustus as 
Dio said,' 2) that an appeal to the emperor (though perhaps 
only by a non-Roman) was connected with the permission of 
the city, 3) that in the Julio-Claudian period, at least in Asia, a 
deposit of 2,500 denarii was expected from such an appellant, 
and 4) that notice of the appeal was transmitted by the city to 
the governor. The permission of the city was required, perhaps 
but not necessarily, because Cos was a free city." 


16 G. P. Burton, ‘'The Issuing of Mandata to Proconsuls and a New Inscrip- 
tion from Cos," ZPE 21 (1976) 63-68. 

'7 The old assumption that Cos at this period was a free city is disputed but 
not excluded by Susan M. Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos (Hypomnemata 51, 
1978) 146f. | 
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Line 5, where Herzog restored [7/05 duetlv, contained rather 
a reference to appellants €qgieio}:) or to cities (plural), not to 
the Coans alone, as if they had been frequent offenders. Other- 
wise there can be no doubt that Herzog’s interpretation of lines 
4-6 is basically correct. The main verb is clearly 7ynodunyv 
preceded by an adjective. One may compare the proconsul L. 
Antonius Albus in the edict on the harbor of Ephesus (ZPE 25 
[1977] 208f.) or Germanicus in the Requisitions Edict, 
avavxaiov 5nygcáugv, (Hadrian) on the public bank of Per- 
gamum, avto dixatov 9nygoáugv (OGI 484, line 41), and the 
proconsul Postuminus to the Aezanitae, axd[Aov@ ]óv te taig 
évroAaic nynoduevos xai àvavxai[ov] t (fj xé Vu (L. Robert, Et. 
anatol., 302). With lines 5-6 may be compared a phrase in the 
edict of Tib. Julius Alexander, lines 8-9, daa &&eoti uot 
xoeíveiv xai noteiv. With the phrase év rai]; évroAaig 
éni[réraxtoai of lines 9-10 may be compared the phrase [ijd 
[iuss]am en mandatis accepi in the Requisitions Edict of 
Sotidius Strabo Libuscidianus. '8 

In line 12 éxnpoeías means contumacia, not contumelia, and 
is construed with ¿oyov rather than x4o:v (as Hicks and others 
have it). An act of disobedience had been committed, not 
planned. 

The aitía mentioned in line 16 is the causa appellationis, for 
which the reader may consult W. Litewski, ‘‘Die römische 
Appellation in Zivilsachen," RIDA 12-15 (1965—1968), espe- 
cially 13 (1966) 310—23. The cautio de exercenda provocatione 
is discussed by Litewski, op. cit., 15 (1968) 217-22. He does 
not refer to this edict, of which no NAME text had yet 
been published. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The appeal system of the Early Roman Empire, as it de- 
veloped in the East, had a double origin. 


18 The restoration was made by the writer in ZPE 32 (1978) 280 on the basis 
of Cicero, Pro domo sua 77, id iussum ratum esset? and of Stephen Mitchell's 
measurement of the lacuna. In AJP 93 (1972) 193-95, especially n. 12, the 
writer brought together two inscriptions with the phrase iussu Imp. Caesaris 
Divi f. on the Vatican obelisk from Alexandria and iussu Auleus]ti Caesaris on 
the Leyden inscription from Cyme. Burton, op..cit., p. 68 recogaized them as 
referring to mandata. It is a pity that the Greek translation in the Leyden 
inscription breaks off just before it reaches the translation of line 15, iussu. 
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On the one hand, it had a background of the earlier Roman 
Law. Roman citizens could demand a trial in a Roman court, 
but certain limitations (e.g., in JGBulg IV 2663 and in Edict III 
at Cyrene) were imposed even upon them. A distinction had to 
be made at first between Romans of western origin and Greeks 
with Roman citizenship. Greeks with Roman citizenship, how- 
ever, no longer needed to be protected against the resentment 
of their compatriots, and Greek cities did need to be protected 
against the evasions of their own Roman citizens, who would 
use their status to avoid liturgies and to gain unfair advantages. 
Even Roman citizens of western origin could not be allowed to 
insist on Roman trials in unimportant cases. 

On the other hand, the Roman courts took the Binge of the 
previous foreign courts and international arbitration of the 
Greek world. Important cases in the Hellenistic period could 
be tried by a court from another city to insure fairness. In the 
Roman period the same service was asked of Roman courts; 
important Greeks tended to carry all their disputes to a Roman 
court, whether or not they had Roman citizenship. The Roman 
declarations protecting Greek endowments reveal a 
background of Greek International Law.!? As the Roman 
courts became more crowded, restrictions had to be made 
more systematically but the courts were more and more open 
to Greeks.?? 

Hadrian, the foremost emperor in expanding and setting the 
mould, found also ways of protecting the courts from being 
overloaded. He did so by development of the rescript proce- 
dure and by reestablishment or encouragement of Panhellenic 
and inter-Hellenic arbitration.?! The advantages enjoyed by 
Roman citizens over peregrini Hellenes in respect to access to 
Roman courts were less from the reign of Hadrian on. 

Deposits were, of course, expected from litigants when both 


'9 Collected by the writer, The Ruling Power (Tr Am Philos Soc 43, Part 4 
. [1953]) 963-80. 

20 A. A. Schiller's discussion of the Latin edict, the first of BGU II 628 
recto, in Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan (Cornell Un. Press 1966) 293-312, 
sets forth the problems. See also F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman Empire 
(Cornell Un. Press 1977) 512f. 

21 Indications are noted in the writer’s article, ‘‘The Helladarch,”’ 
RivStorAntichita 8 (1978) 1-6. 
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parties desired a trial in the emperor's court, as one sees from 
P. Yale inv. no. 1606 cited above. This happened in civil cases 
being tried in the first instance. When an appeal from a lower 
court occurred after a verdict, the appellant certainly had to 
make a deposit, the defendant probably not. 

It is an interesting question whether a Roman citizen could 
demand trial before the emperor when the emperor had ap- 
pointed a special agent, either a legatus pro praetore or a 
curator civitatis, to reorder the affairs of a city. There is one 
such case at Ephesus, where two copies of an acephalous im- 
perial letter (probably from Antoninus Pius) about the 
curator’s assignment have been studied by J. Keil, JOAI 27 
(1932) Beiblatt 21-25. The essential phrase must be restored 
[oo áxlopácews, not [áxo àxjogáoeog (so Keil). The em- 
peror writes: ‘‘Since I knew that in such an affair some are glad 
to appear at the courts of appeal @adiwc tivas mi Tas 
énixAmoes anavt@vrac) in a way to hinder the accountings, I 
have given him also this instruction, namely that he accept no 
one’s application for appeal (to another court) [before] a 
decision” (ws unôevds émxdnaeic [rod ármlopávews Aau- . 
pávoi).?? After a decision by the curator one who thought him- 
self the victim of injustice could of course appeal, and the 
curator civitatis was obliged to forward the application. 

In Act. Ap. 25.11 St. Paul says Kaioaga én:ixadoduau. 
Hadrian in the Athenian Oil Law” says: ¿av 0é éxxaléontai 
tic (not érixaAéoqgraí tig) À éué Y TOV AVOÚITATOY, LELQOTOVÍTO 
avvóíxovg 6 Onuos. The fragmentary TAM IV 3 at Nicomedia 
has the phrase | dv@uxdtovucs éxxadjobat. P. Oxy XLVI 3286 
(A.D. 222/3) has éxixadotyuevos to[v Ala [utrgótatov ?yeuóva. 
So, as one used appellare, it was possible to use either verb 
with a personal object. /GRR 4.1044 (Cos), cited in LSJ s.v. 
Exxánorc, is the epistle of Corbulo, in which the word does not 


22 At the beginning of his section on appeals ante sententiam R. Orestano, 
L'appello civile in diritto romano, 2nd ed. (Turin 1953 and 1966) 266-69 says, 
“Su questo punto la regolamentazione imperiale e l'elaborazione scientifica 
dell'età dei Severi, almeno in base alle testimonianze pervenuteci, non ap- 
paiono molto esplicite.”” 

23 B. D. Merrit, Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theodore Leslie Shear 
(Hesperia Suppl. VIII, 1949) 221-25, or SEG XXI 501, or Smaliwood, Docu- 
ments 443, lines SSf. 
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read £xxAygoic, but probably éxi}kAnoic. The word éxxaloduau, 
however, occurs in the sense ‘‘appeal’’ (to the emperor) in the 
report of Marcus Aurelius (E 15 and 20), likewise in P. Oxy. 
XVII 2104, in the inscription at Dmeir (Syria 23 [1942—43] 
200),74 etc. 

Athens and Sparta had greater prestige (hence freedom) than 
Cos, while the second-grade proconsul of Achaia had less au- 
thority than the first-grade proconsul of Asia. There is no indi- 
cation that the proconsul of Achaia in the second century ex- 


amined the cases from Athens and Sparta as in the first century : 
the proconsul of Asia did those from Cos. The reign of Hadrian . 


had intervened, and the comparative positions might have 


made a difference too. In the second century one preliminary ` 


examination was made by a local synhedrion of the free city, 


and the deposits were collected at this stage. Then the emperor - 


(or his substitute) made another preliminary examination be- 
fore conducting a trial. 


- 


The chief studies of appeals in the narrow sense of applica- ' 


tions to a higher court after a valid verdict in a lower court are 
those of R. Orestano, L’appello civile in diritto romano, 2nd 
ed. (Turin 1953 and 1966) and W. Litewski, ‘‘Die rómische 
Appellation in Zivilsachen," RIDA 12-15 (1965— 1968). Ores- 
tano tries to reconstruct the theory behind the institution in the 
period of the Severi; he studies the historical evidence, relying 


on the juristic sources of the Digest, Corpus, etc. The abun- . 


dant information which he brings together is, of course, very 
valuable and well treated,*> but anyone who studies the four 
documents which we have cited from epigraphical material of 
the pre-Severan period is struck by the absence of reference in 


Orestano and Litewski to the important role of local synhedria : 


(of free cities) in the processing of appeals, and by the new : 


24 For the ywoa as the place assigned on the docket of the emperor's court 


see Mélanges helléniques offerts à Georges Daux (Paris 1974) 293. 

75 Among the pertinent passages are those in Orestano, op. cit., 160-65 on 
the word appellare with a personal object, 297-300 on the auxilium appel- 
lationis, 372f. on the appellationes moratoriae, 377 and 430 on the cautiones 
and sumprus (the latter are not mentioned in the "letter" of Marcus Aurelius to 
the Athenians), and especially 436 on the second verdict not being a simple 


confirmation or simple cancellation of the preceding sententia (an observation ` 


which the ''letter" of Marcus Aurelius certainly proves in the case of Valerius 
Mamertinus). 


THE DIALECTOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
SECONDARY MID-VOWELS IN GREEK: A 
CLARIFICATION 


The Ancient Greek dialects differ among themselves with 
respect to a wide variety of grammatical features. The dialectal 
significance of any particular feature is dependent upon the 
chronological and structural specifics of the item in question. 
One feature which has intermittently claimed the attention of 
individuals interested in the historical interrelationships of the 
dialects is the contrast in long-vowel systems which differ- 
entiates at least two heterogeneous dialect-groups in, say, the 
fourth century B.C. In one group the dialects share a long- 
vowel system comprising five phonemes: /1,8,a,0,u/. In the 
other group seven long-vowel phonemes are opposed to each 
proxeny decree from Erythrai (DGE 703) the long vowels of 
EINAI (/€nay/ < *és-enai) and G. sg. ZOAEMO (/-9/ < *-00) 
are graphemically and therefore phonemically opposed to 
those of ANHP and EPYOPAIQN. In other words this Ionic 
dialect possesses two €-phonemes and two 0-phonemes. Yet in 
an inscription of similar date from Tegea (DGE 656) we find 
HNAI and EPI alongside of AOTHPE and EPIX2N—no 
graphemic and presumably no phonemic opposition 
comparable to the Ionic example: i.e., only one /é/ and one /0/. 

“Common Greek” inherited the simpler system—the one 
containing only two (long) mid-vowels. The more complex 
system came into being at different times and places and as a 
result of a variety of processes from which numerous second- 
ary (1.e., non-inherited) long-vowels emerged. In general three 
types of events led to the emergence of secondary long- 
vowels: 1) the compensatory lengthening of a short vowel due 


! Still other long-vowel systems are found at different times and places: e.g., 


— Ll = = — pa 


later Attic; and various transitional stages on the way to the Middle Greek 
five-vowel system. 
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to simplification of a following consonant-cluster—e.g., vóvc 
(as at Gortyn) > tovc/tw¢ (as in Athens/Sparta); 2) the con- 
traction of two vowels into a single long-vowel—e.g., *treyes 
> toées (Gortyn) > roeig/rorzg (Athens/Thera); 3) the 
monophthongization of inherited and secondary diph- 
thongs—e.g., xý (Boeotia) < xaí (Athens).? Most probably 
the earliest such event is the so-called “first compensatory 
lengthening.’’3 Since the seven/five-vowel isogloss originated 
with this phenomenon, we may take a moment to review its 
essential details. 

The first compensatory lengthening occurred in medial envi- 
ronments of vowel followed by inherited /s/ and a resonant 
other than /y/ (i.e., /r,1,m,n,w/).* Throughout all of prehistoric 
Greek /s/ was lost from such sequences. The majority of the 
dialects show a compensatorily lengthened vowel as a con- 
comitant effect of that loss. In southeastern Thessaly, how- 
ever, and in the Aeolic Dichtersprache it 1s the resonant which 
is ““lengthened,”” appearing as a geminate.* Thus from *g‘el- 
se/o- (an old aorist, volitional subjunctive remade into a pres- 
ent stem: “to wish") are derived d7Awvtat (DGE 62: 
Heraclea), defAntat (DGE 335: Delphi) and BeA4oóv0ew (DGE 
589: Larisa). The same root with o-grade borrowed from the 
perfect gives B@Awvrat (DGE 199: Hierapytna) and Attic 


? Articulatory redefinitions of pre-existing long-vowel phonemes are not 
taken into consideration: e.g., the fate of inherited /a/ and /ü/ in Attic. 

3 The term was apparently coined by A. Bartonek, Development of the Long 
Vowel System in Ancient Greek Dialects (Brno 1966) 24ff. 

4 The precise phonological constraints on the phenomenon are somewhat 
unclear. Sequences of -VRs- follow the same pattern as those of- VsR- (pre- 
sumably after metathesis} in the aorist stems of ''liquid verbs" '—e.g., érewa < 
*e-ten-sa. Elsewhere, however, such sequences remain, for a while at least, 
intact —e.g., doony, tégoouat. Sequences of -Vsy- seem to become -Vyy- with 
later (?) sporadic reduction to -Vy- > -V(0-: e.g., *teles-yO > tedeiw > 
t£AÉéc —details at M. Lejeune, Phonétique historique du mycénien et du grec 
ancien (Paris 1972) 132ff. Paul Kiparsky's interesting attempt to describe a 
large group of these interrelated phenomena in terms of a single set of ordered 
rules (Language 43, 619ff.) is vitiated by numerous points of detail—see my 
Problems in Greek Dialectology (diss. Duke University 1974) 18-20, 23ff. 

5 It is often alleged that the Aeolic development was once shared by all 
dialects and that the lengihened vowels subsequently developed from degemi- 
nation of the resonants—e.g., M. S. Ruipérez, Acta Mycenaea 1 (Salamanca 
1972) 146. 
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BobAwvtat.* Compensatorily lengthened /i,a,u/ invariably 
merged into inherited /1,a,0/ respectively.’ 

This compensatory lengthening is a phenomenon of extreme 
antiquity. Inherited /s/ has already been lost from the indicated 
environments in Linear B. The fact that /h/ arising from /*s/ is 
only sporadically indicated in the tablets suggests that it is at 
least evanescent if not merely a relic of orthographic conser- 
vatism.® This means that the isoglosses resulting from the 
dialectally differing responses to the first compensatory 
lengthening could have come into existence as early as the late 
Bronze Age. As such, they appear to define a very ancient 
period of close cultural association among the ancestors of the 
populations whose later dialects share identical responses to 
this event —i.e., seven-vowel dialects, five-vowel dialects, and 
geminating dialects.? 

Still more secondary vowels arose through events which oc- 
curred after the first compensatory lengthening. These newer 
vowels were integrated into the dialectal vowel systems gener- 
ally along the lines of the earlier ones. Lengthened /1,a,u/ 
merged into inherited /1,4,0/ everywhere. In five-vowel dialects 
lengthened /e,o/ either merge into pre-existing /é,6/ thereby 
preserving the five-vowel system, or they become autonomous 
/6,0/ thereby creating new seven-vowel dialects. The dialect of 
the Heraclean Tables (DGE 62) may serve as an example of the 
former pattern: A. sg. Oows < *-ons, Aor. ptcpl. xatadv- 
uaxw6ms < *-ents. The latter pattern is evidently followed by 
the Doric dialects of the Aegean islands—e.g., Rhodes (DGE 
279): A. pl. éxyóvovc vs. D. sg foAat; fju£v (< *es-mén, the 


é *g"ols- > Bovd-/BwA- appears to be unique. duos ‘‘shoulder’’ < *omsos 
and wvoc "price" < *wosnos tell a different story. 

? Details at Lejeune, Phonetique?, 122. 

8 E.g., te-tu-ko-wo-ha ~ -wo-a; or a-no-we but never *a-no-u-e, which 
would be expected if the underlying form were *anouhes < *an-ous-. Ruijgh 
(Etude sur la grammaire et le vocabulaire du grec mycénien [Amsterdam 1967] 
44-46) argues that /h/ is still present in Mycenaean. 

9 The principle is more valid for, say, comparative anatomy (from which it 
is ultimately derived) than for dialectology. Languages are not monomorphic, 
nor do they evolve in a genetically deterministic fashion. Therefore shared 
innovatory features are not necessarily evidence of shared innovations. And 
shared innovations do not necessarily define a period of non-differentiation 
between participating dialects. | 
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infinitive ending having been modeled after the thematic end- 
ing /-én/ < *-één).!? In dialects which already possessed 
seven-vowel systems lengthened /e,o/ merged into /¿.0/—e.g., 
Attic d0i00%s, tiBeís (< *-onts, *-ents) containing the same 
long-vowel phonemes as fovAouat, £iuí. 

It can be seen that the seven/five-vowel isogloss masks 
evolutionary stages of differing date and dialectal participa- 
tion. For that reason the still not entirely outmoded classifica- 
tion of Doric into *'Strengdorisch'' (five-vowel dialects) and 
*“*Milddorisch”” (seven-vowel dialects) should be discarded.!! 
For example the Rhodian dialect referred to in the preceding 
paragraph could be subsumed under Strengdorisch on the basis 
of its response to the first compensatory lengthening, or under 
Milddorisch on the basis of /e,0/ arising from later processes. 

An interesting feature of the seven/five-vowel isogloss at its 
oldest stage (1.e., the differing responses to the first compen- 
satory lengthening) is that it cuts across the pre-existing divi- 
sion between East Greek and West Greek.'? I am not suggest- 
ing that East and West Greek are to be seen as mutually exclu- 
sive entities from which the historical dialects have descended 
in a branching-tree fashion. These dialect-groups together with 
Proto-Aeolic, which had developed some measure of separate 
identity by the late Mycenaean or early Dark Age, were heter- 
ogeneous and no doubt shaded into each other in the intricate 
way of living dialects. Nevertheless, the stark geographical 
opposition between five-vowel dialects (Elis, Messenia, Ar- 
cadia, Laconia, Doric Aegean and Magna Graecia) and 


19 'The data are often unclear because many of the local alphabets do not 
distinguish /e,0/ from /é,0/ even where the opposition is known from later 
evidence to have been in existence. Yet the Ionic alphabet was progressively 
adopted at a time when the spreading influence of the Doric and Attic koinai 
causes us to doubt whether a given document is truly representative of the 
ostensibly native dialect. Kieckers' arguments (Handbuch der griech. Dialekte 
I [Heidelberg 1932] 321) do not take sufficient account of this uncertainty. 

I! The terms are calques of Ahrens’ ''Doris Mitior’’ and ''Doris Severior’’ 
(De Graecae Linguae Dialectis II [Göttingen 1839] Sff.) which were them- 
selves calqued from the scholia vetera to Theokritos, ‘Prolegomena’ Fb (ed. 
Wendel, p. 6): ¿oréov drt 6 Osóxgiros Awgiôt diakéxtat xéyontat tri vécu. 
úo yág cloi, naAaià xai véa. xai rj uàv nadatd teaxeia tí toti xai oùx 
evvóntOG. Y Oe véa... uaADaxoíoa xai ebxodwtéoa. 

12 The East Greek innovation of assibilated verb endings (-ot/-vot) is already 
present in Mycenaean. 
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seven-vowel dialects (everywhere else except Pelasgiotis) does 
present a striking contrast to the more prevalent division be- 
tween East Greek (Attic-Ionic, Arcado-Cyprian and 
Mycenaean) and West Greek (everything else). Other isogloss- 
es which cross the East-West division tend to define '' Ueber- 
gangsgebiete”” rather than pose such a contradiction—e.g., the 
Doric complexion of the Boeotian fringe of Aeolic, or the 
Aeolic complexion of the Achaean fringe of East Greek. 

Since the long-vowel system shared by Arcadian and south- 
ern Doric preserves the five-vowel structure of the system 
inherited from Common Greek, these dialects are convention- 
ally seen as “‘conservative’’ or ‘‘archaic.’’ For example a re- 
cent monograph from Salamanca claims: ''Estos dialectos 
mantinen un arcaismo per lo que se refiere a la conservacion 
de un solo grado de abertura en sus sistemas de vocales lar- 
gas.” 13 

The corollary to the notion of conservative southern dialects 
is that the seven-vowel dialects of the north share an innova- 
tion of a sort to indicate common development. For example in 
his study of Aeolic features in Homer, P. Wathelet argues that 
the closer or higher articulation of the new vowels (/é,0/ as 
opposed to /€,0/) suggests that the short vowels from which 
they evolved were characterized by a raising innovation at 
some earlier period.!^ 

The joint development theory is adopted in perhaps its most 
literal form by Wyatt, who bases the following conclusion on 
our isogloss: ‘‘All of Doric Northwest Greek must have one 
time been part of Mainstream Greek and only later become 


13 A. Lopez-Eire, Innovaciones del Jónico-Atico (1970) 43. 

14 Les traits éoliens dans la langue de l'épopée grecque (Rome 1970) 204: 
"Le développement de voyelles longues nouvelles plus fermées que les voy- 
elles longues anciennes suppose qu'une différence d'aperture s'est établie 
entre les voyelles bréves et longues correspondantes. La différence d'aperture 
constitue une innovation et le caractère homogène de l'ensemble géographique 
déterminé par l'isoglosse oblige à penser que le premier allongement s'y est 
produit au moment où les Doriens et les Nord-Occidentaux étaient déjà instal- 
lés.” The argument was borrowed from Bartonek (see n. 3 supra) and has been 
recently repeated by H. Rix (Historische Grammatik des Griechischen 
[Darmstadt 1976] 45, 55). W. S. Allen, however, in an article which appeared 
twenty years ago pointed out that the hypothesis of raised short vowels is not 


warranted by the evidence (Word 15, 240ff.). atc 
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isolated.” 15 Less sanguine interpretations explain the shared 
seven-vowel system in terms of diffusion-—e.g., Porzig in con- 
nection with /6,6/arising from contraction: ''Es handelt sich 
um die von Thessalien ausgehende Welle, die € zu €, © zu 6 
wandelt. Sie hat Arkadien ebensowenig erreicht wie die süd- 
lichen dorischen Dialekte.’’!® 

A consequence of the shared innovation view is that the first 
compensatory lengthening must be dated sometime after the 
differentiation of East Greek into Proto-Ionic and Achaean. If, 
as seems probable, the first compensatory lengthening is itself 
of Mycenaean date, then the divergence within East Greek 
must be dated to that period as well. Such an argument seems 
to have been advanced first by Ruipérez.!” In questioning this 
chronological inference, W. Cowgill wrote: ''I fail to see why 
the Arcadian falling together with old € and o cannot be a 
post-Mycenaean innovation not shared by Attic-Ionic. Perhaps 
I am missing something obvious here.''!? 

Cowgill's scepticism is entirely justified. But one notices 
that it not only questions the chronological argument but also 
calls into doubt (intentionally ?) the whole notion of a shared 
innovation among the northern dialects. Nevertheless, the 
shared innovation theory continues to reflect the conventional 
evaluation of this isogloss—indeed Cowgill’s somewhat reti- 
cent opinion is, so far as I know, the only opposed view in 
print. Consequently the analytical fallacy inherent in the con- 
ventional position needs to be exposed. The remainder of this 
article will attempt to do just that. 

Secondary vowels are phonological innovations—a tautol- 
ogy it is true, but one which helps to clarify that the first 


15 TAPA 101 (1970) 608. 

16 JF 61 (1954) 158—cf. R. Coleman ([1964] 95): '' Attic and Ionic belong to a 
Central Greek band, so diffusion or substrate including Northwest Greek, 
North Dorian and lonic-Attic remains a real possibility.” 

17 Minos 3 (1954) 166: ‘‘Or Parcadien ne connait pas cette innovation. Étant 
donné que raisonnablement la date de ces phénoménes est anterieure à 1200 
.. il s'ensuit qu'à l'époque ot [the Linear B] tablettes ont été écrites, le 
système des voyelles longues de l'arcado-chypriote et de l'ionien-attique 
étaient différents." The same argument is made by C. J. Ruijgh in Mnemosyne 
Series iv, Vol. xi, Fasc. 2 (1958) 106, n. 4. 

18 The Ancient Indo-European Dialects, ed. Birnbaum and Puhvel (Berkeley 
1966) 81. 
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compensatory lengthening is an innovation shared by both 
seven- and five-vowel dialects.!? Under identical conditions in 
both groups of dialects inherited short vowels have been 
phonologically reanalyzed. 

Phonological reanalysis reflects a disruption in the coding 
system which translates phonemic representations into phone- 
tic output and vice versa. The diachronic change of *esmi > 
eiut entailed a stage at which [e:] was no longer interpreted as a` 
subset of /ë/ and [Ø] was no longer a subset of /s/. By a kind of 
phonological *'*back formation’’ [e:] then generated /e:/ in syn- 
chronic opposition to /é/ (and, incidentally, to /é/ as well as all 
other phonemes in the system). The change of *esmi > fui has 
to have passed through precisely the same stage, even if only 
instantaneously. In this instance, however, a further develop- 
ment occurred: [e:] was interpreted as a subset of /e/, leaving 
/e:/ without further identity. The point here is that the merged 
mid-vowels of the five-vowel dialects are not a conservative 
feature. Nor are the new /6,0/ of the northern dialects more 
innovatory than the merged mid-vowels of the south. In fact 
they are less so. The dialects which have participated in a 
separate local innovation are not the northern ones, but rather 
those of the south. | 

Phonological reanalysis is not purposive. It is quite true that 
systemic and/or physical factors may prevent or motivate or 
otherwise condition reanalysis, but such factors do not pro- 
gram it. If this were not the case, dialectal divergence would 
obviously be impossible. Now when we observe that a 
phonemic ‘‘merger’’ has occurred, say /e/ > /&/, we should not 
be misled into inferring a teleological principle from it. Yet the 
formulation ‘‘compensatory lengthening" implicitly rests on 
just such an inference. It purports to identify causal relation- 
ships and to predict outcomes. It claims to explain phenomena 
which it is, in fact, merely describing. The thesis that the 
emergence of./é,6/ constitutes an innovation vis-a-vis the pre- 
servation of a five-vowel system is based on the unwarranted 
acceptance of ‘‘compensatory lengthening’’ as a valid 
phonological theorem. It is assumed that if a vowel is 


12 The ensuing argument is equally valid for subsequent compensatory 
lengthenings as well as the other events summarized at the beginning of this 
article. 
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"lengthened," then it should ““become”” the long vowel to 
which it corresponds: the ‘‘lengthened’’ outcome of "epsilon'' 
should be ““eta,”* etc. If the actual development does not fol- 
low this formula, if ‘‘lengthened epsilon’’ emerges as a long- 
vowel different from ''eta," then it appears that something 
anomalous has happened (as is assumed, for example, in the 
argument of Wathelet quoted in n. 14). In point of fact, how- 
~ever, these vowels were not ever lengthened; they were simply 
reanalyzed in terms of phonemes which happen to be [+long]. 

An analogy from Romance may clarify the argument. The 
French ''assibilation" of Common Romance *k/__i (e.g., cité 
[si-], cf. Lat. civitas) represents a merger of inherited /k/  /s/. 
If ““assibilation”” is understood normatively in the same way as 
““compensatory lengthening’ conventionally is, then the 
emergence of new affricates (such es /¢/ in Standard Italian 
città) from this process will constitute a special ''innovation."' 
This alleged innovation will be seen as shared by other eastern 
Romance dialects (2.g., Romanian cetate [ts-]) in contrast with’ 
other ‘‘archaic’’ dialects of the west (e.g., Spanish ciudad 
[si-]). Of course a broader view of the evidence quickly reveals 
that this ‘‘assibilation’’ is part of a much more extensive 
palatalization process. Moreover, it will be seen that this pro- 
cess led to the emergence of new phonemes (fricatives) in the 
west as well (e.g., French geste [3e-] « Lat. gesta). Therefore 
"*assibilation'' is not an “archaism,”” but rather a further de- 
velopment of a precess common to all the Romance dialects. 
The western merger of /k/ >/s/is more innovatory than the new 
affricates of the east, not less so. 

To return to the seven/five-vowel isogloss, the conventional 
view of a period of joint development or local diffusion be- 
tween proto-Ionic and North Doric rests on a misinterpretation 
of the evidence. The emergence of /e,0/ does not constitute an 
innovation beyond that already described by such terms as 
““compensatory lengthening, vowel contraction," and 
'"monophthongization." Conversely, the merged mid-vowels 
of the five-vowel dialects are not evidence of conservatism. 
These do form a genuine, separate innovation and they reflect 
a period of close cultural association among the dialects which 
acopted this local feature.?? The merger-innovation, however, 


29 66 


20 Boeotian, a five-vowel dialect surrounded by seven-vowel dialects, is the 
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need not have occurred at the same time as the first compen- 
satory lengthening. East Greek may have been relatively un- 
differentiated at the time of the earlier development. Perhaps 
later a now isolated Arcadian will have shared in the merger 
which was diffusing throughout southern Doric. 
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only exception to the geographical consistency which otherwise characterizes 
this isogloss. The innovation may have been independently motivated here by 
the dialect’s early itacistic tendencies—see Thumb-Scherer, Handbuch der 
griech. Dialekte 11 (Heidelberg 1959) 22. 
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H. D. RANKIN. Archilochus of Paros. Park Ridge, N.J., Noyes Press, 
1977. Pp. ix + 142. $15.00 (Noyes Classical Studies) 


The past twenty years or so have witnessed a flood of publications 
on Archilochus, prompted in large part by the many recent papyrus 
discoveries, and there is a real need for a book which would assimilate 
this scholarship and present us with a judicious assessment of the man 
and his poetry. Rankin attempts to fill this need with chapters entitled 
"His Reputation in Antiquity,” ''His Life, Chronology and the 'Bio- 
graphical Problem,” ‘‘Epic and Heroic,” ‘The Fate of the Lycam- 
bids," "Beauty and Obscenity,” “Politics and Thought," and “A 
General View of the Fragments.” Regrettably, the need still remains, 
for Rankin's book is marred by an excessive trust in the biographical 
tradition and by a tendency to reach conclusions based on insufficient 
evidence or on a faulty interpretation of the evidence. Martin West's 
Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus is rarely cited and it seems that 
Rankin had largely completed his book before West's appeared. This 
is unfortunate, since much of what West says about iambus as a genre 
and about the interpretation of individual fragments has a direct 
bearing on many of the issues discussed by Rankin. 

The following will illustrate the criticisms levelled above. In the 
opening pages (1, 13, 15) Rankin accepts as fact Critias' statement that 
Archilochus' mother was the slave-woman Enipo. He seems unaware 
that ‘‘the name, with its connotation of évizai, is suspiciously apt for 
an iambographer’s mother” (West, Studies 28) and he does not men- 
tion the possibility that Critias may have based his statement on a 
poem in which Archilochus was assuming a persona other than his 
own. It is pointless to quote frs. 78 and 79 (I cite throughout from 
West’s edition; Rankin adopts Tarditi’s enumeration), where the word 
¿¡Oayevñs seems to appear, as having any relevance for the poet's 
parentage. Both passages are totally devoid of context. Furthermore, 
if Archilochus is speaking in his own persona in fr. 23.13, there is little 
likelihood that his mother was a slave. Rankin adopts the same un- 
critical approach to the biographical tradition about the Lycambids. 
He seems to feel that the more extensive it is, the more likely it is to 
be true. - 

In fr. 215, xaí u' ott’ iduBwv otte teonwhéwy uéAe., Rankin com- 
ments (111, n. 74) that here ‘‘iambos ... is plainly contrasted with 
poems of eulogy.” As a general statement, this is unobjectionable, but 
the fragment itself is no evidence for the contrast. It may be that heis 
treating teomwAéwyv as a reference to ‘‘poems of eulogy” and implying 
that iambic poetry does not give pleasure, neither of which can be a 
correct assumption. 

All too often we find statements made about Archilochus' person- 
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ality which are totally unjustified on the basis of the evidence at our 
disposal, e.g., '"Obscenity was the only dialect in which he could find 
adequate resources for the expression of his feelings”” (63) or “It is 
reasonable to suppose that he felt it shaming that he should be obliged 
to consort with prostitutes for lack of eligibility to have a wife of his 
own class” (64). Equally unjustified is the assertion that Archilochus 
invented the epodic metres (87). What is to prevent us from assuming 
that poems were composed in these metres before the introduction of 
the alphabet? I see no evidence to support the statement (93) that in 
Pyth. 2 Pindar alludes to Archilochus’ fable of the monkey and the fox 
(fr. 185), nor do I see how fr. 2 can be ‘‘the view of an experienced 
politician who hopes that eventually the ridicule and shame will die 
down but dislikes them while they last” (80). We are told that fr. 125 
"expresses erotic feeling” (82), but as G. Lanata, “‘Archiloco 69 D.,"' 
QUCC 6 (1968) 33-35, has shown, this need not be true. '' Whether he 
leaned more towards democracy or aristocracy it is hard to tell”? (82) 
is a strange remark to make about a 7th-century poet. 

There is a tendency to attach too much significance to uncertain 
readings. For example, in fr. 48.8 fovaxo: is said to be “a very 
probable restoration” (61), but West prints only two doubtful letters 
and Tarditi (fr. 60) is not even that confident. In the same fragment, 
after quoting vv. 5-6, Rankin comments that “one girl alone seems to 
be described at this point” (67), a strange statement to make in view 
of the plural feminine participle, but based apparently on Lasserre's 
extremely uncertain reading of some form of éraíoa in v. 3. Rankin 
asserts (61) that aióoiov is found in fr. 145.5, but West wisely prints 
jevaidotwv[ and this combination obviously admits of various expla- 
nations, one of which is suggested by fr. 133.1. 

The translations are generally accurate, but some contain errors. In 
fr. 23.9 Rankin adopts West's ev@[odvy, but incorrectly translates it 
as ‘‘a woman of good spirits” (78, see West, Studies 119). The con- 
junction etre in v. 11 of the Cologne Epode is rendered by ‘‘until’’ 
(70), a meaning nowhere attested. yerápoeva (fr. 31) is not "breast" 
(66) nor is Eoaouoviôn (fr. 168.1) son of Erasimon”” (92). “Scum” 
(29) is hardly an appropriate translation of ói&óc in fr. 102. 

The book contains some misprints, among which I mention avy 
for avio in fr. 42.1 (63) and Philostratus for Plutarch on p. 127, n. 22. 
In fr. 42.2 he prints ¿Bov£e at one point (63) and fue at another (90). 

There ts both an English and a Greek index, but regrettably no 
index of fragments cited. | 

The criticisms given above may suggest that the book is worthless. 
This is not true, but the frequency with which statements are made on 
the basis of insufficient or doubtful evidence seriously detracts from 
its usefulness. 


DougcLAs E. GERBER 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
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Ouiver Tarın. The Stagecraft of Aeschylus: The Dramatic Use of 
Exits and Entrances in Greek Tragedy. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 508. £ 20. 


Not too long ago, a dissertation on Aeschylus’ use of entrances and 
exits would have taken up about fifty pages of easy Latin, a few 
representative passages serving for all. Taplin’s book, on the other 
hand, ''derived from an even more obese doctoral dissertation” (v), 
ten times fifty pages in length, reaches for and attains a comprehen- 
siveness undreamed of by earlier and even some more recent studies 
of dramatic technique. Taking the form, however, of lemmata with 
commentaries for everv entrance and exit, the body of the book 
(chapters ii-viit, on the individual plays) seems not at all overlong in its 
attempt to be ‘‘at one and the same time a reference book, a com- 
mentary on certain aspects of Aeschylus’ composition, and an at- 
tempt at literary criticism'' (1). 

As Plato was well aware (cf. Tim. 47a), and as scientists can now 
quantify, we derive most of our knowledge through our eyes. All that 
is seen, however, by the student of ancient drama is what the original 
audience heard: the words on the page. This has produced an odd kind 
of conservatism. While quite willing to read Constantinopolitanus for 
o (in some Greek equivalent) if the sense demands, the philologist has 
shown himself generally reluctant to speculate on the details, let alone 
the significance, of stage action. Although some famous puzzles (the 
burning of the Phrontisterion, the number of doors to Pniloctetes' 
cave, the Oceanids' entrance, etc.) have received their fair share of 
scholarly enquiry, the preparation of a text bereft of any stage direc- 
tions (Page's OCT is the rule, Wilamowitz' editio major the excep- 
tion) has meant that neither editor nor reader must needs think of 
setting or even of who is on stage other than the speaker and his 
obvious addressee. Commentators and translators feel some respon- 
sibility in this regard, but too often reveal themselves primarily as 
readers of the printed page who have very little stage sense. (Fraenkel 
gives the impression of never having gotten as far as the Oxford 
Dramatic Society; it is good to note that Taplin and Knox have begun 
to review plays on Classical themes—for the TLS and the New York 
Review of Books respectively.) Only the director of a play is forced 
never to lose track of the characters, and always to account for their 
location in terms of the author's intentions as revealed by his words. 

Modern productions can leave a record of stage action in 
promptbooks, that is, heavily annotated texts wherein are ‘‘blocked”’ 
all significant stage movement and—equally important —placement.' 
For ancient productions, our external evidence is minimal, fragmen- 
tary, and problematic: excavation reports of the largely post-classical 
theatre of Dionysus, vases which may or may not illustrate known 
plays as produced, and literary and late lexical accounts of varying 
degrees of trustworthiness. Faced with so unhelpful a situation, T. 


' A facsimile of a promptbook may be found in M. Mullin, Macbeth Onstage 
(Columbia, Mo. 1976). 
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depends quite rightly primarily on the texts of the plays themselves 
for evidence. In his first chapter, he establishes a methodological 
middle ground between, on the one hand, the view that apart from the 
obligatory dancing there was no movement of note between entrance 
and exit (of which view the most unhappy exponents must be those 
people who wrote their own plays accordingly; let anyone who calls 
the Seven a static play read Racines's Thebaide), and, on the other 
hand, the view that takes literally the reputation Aeschylus enjoyed in 
late antiquity of having pulled out all the stops in his attempt to wow 
the audience. It is T.'s contention—proved many times over in his 
commentary—-that Aeschylus, although never indulging in spectacle 
for its own sake, wrote with performance in mind, always seeking an 
appropriate visual setting for his words (although this is something of 
a chicken-and-egg business). Hence, in artistic complement to the 
words of the text, Aeschylus made masterful use of silent actors (cf. 
Taplin, ‘*Aeschylean Silences and Silences in Aeschylus," HSCP 76 
[1972] 57-97, an important article T. modestly omits from his very full 
bibliography),? props, and costumes (J. Dingel, Das Requisit in d. gr. 
Tr. [Tübingen 1967] 221-23, lists passages in Aeschylus where refer- 
ence is made to props and costume; cf. AJP 99 [1978] 12-27). 

T. also argues that all significant action is recoverable from the text 
(28-39). Despite the fact that he calls this merely a "working hypothe- 
Sis," it is in fact the cardinal point of T.'s method throughout the 
book: **I do not know of a single stage action in Greek tragedy which 
is essential to the play and yet has to be assumed without any indica- 
tion from the play”” (30). What this means in practice is'that unless T. 
can prove to his own satisfaction that the action is essential, he will 
deny its presence. But what is essential to one person may be barely 
allowable to another; cf. the problem of Phaedra's location at Eur. 
Hipp. 599ff. (AJP 98 [1977] 17-19). Most actions are indeed signalled in 
the text, but to ensure that the bleacher seats knew what was hap- 
pening, not to satisfy an abstract rule of dramaturgy. The presence 
and location (significant or no) of characters or props need not be 
marked in the text if no one could fail to note it, especially in an age 
when the author was also the director. That T. is well aware of this 
possibility does not prevent his foundering occasionally on this meth- 
odological point. Consider, for example, Seven 374ff., where T., 
‘with some reluctance” (152), refuses to allow that Eteocles' six fellow 
defenders entered with him. He rightly points out that a deictic pro- 
noun in tragedy is not in itself absolute proof of the referend's pres- 
ence, but (to limit ourselves to the pronouns in this scene) is wrong to 
compare the five deictic pronouns applied to the attáckers, for four 
(395, 424, 470, 544) need mean nothing more than ‘‘this man (just 
mentioned)." The fifth, róvó' 631, used of Polyneices in the first 


? Published too late for T. to have seen are M. Vetta, ‘‘La prima apparizione 
di Clitemnestra nell’ Agamemnone di Eschilo. Problemi di scena tragica,” 
Maia n.s. 2 (1976) 109-19; and P. Walcot, Gk. Drama in its Theatrical and 
Social Context (Cardiff 1976) esp. 44-75. Also worth noting is K. F. Slater, 
"Some Suggestions for Staging the Trachiníai,"" Arion n.s. 3 (1976) 57-68. 
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sentence of the messenger’s speech, can be allowed the vivid sense 
desiderated by T. (or it can be changed to Blomfield’s tov r^; so Page). 
But the two deictic pronouns used of the defenders (408, 472) occur 
before they are named, and therefore are more easily understood as 
pointing to them. The audience would not need more than the one 
róvó' in Eteocles’ very first response to the messenger (408) to know 
that the man leaving at the end of each of Eteocles' speeches is the 
one just named therein. (Cf. Danaus' silent presence in Suppl. 1-175.) 
Also pointing towards their presence are a) the play's title, which 
would not have arisen in the Fifth Century (Ar. Frogs 1021; but see 
T.'s note, p. 164); and b) a consideration of the language of the sieben 
Redepaare, in which, as T.'s own analysis shows, the messenger 
expects Eteocles to assign (zéuzetv vel sim. in six of the messenger’s 
speeches) a man to each gate. T., constrained by too rigid an adher- 
ence to his rule of recoverability, offers the weak solution ''that Eteo- 
cles' selections and assignations are to be thought of as having effect 
off-stage” (155). But why imagine that ‘‘his words are as good as 
action” (T.’s italics), when it is just as easy and dramatically more 
appropriate to have them visible. See also H. H. Bacon, ‘‘ The Shield 
of Eteocles,’’ Arion 3:3 (1964) 27-38. | 

Another questionable methodological point is entailed in the words 
"no spectacles... set up for their own sake” (48; the thought is 
repeated throughout the book), which T. takes as warrant for reducing 
or eliminating all suggested spectacle not in accord with T.'s obvi- 
ously generally correct picture of august Aeschylean spectacle. But 
however much we agree with this picture, objection must be raised 
against a line of argument which may be crudely but not inaccurately 
paraphrased as follows: 1) Aeschylus is a great playwright. 2) Great 
playwrights never make mistakes (here ‘‘vacuous, gratuitous specta- 
cle”). 3) Hence, anything less than great cannot be due to Aeschylus. 
Thus are such *'mistakes"' attributed to interpolations and later pro- 
duction if clearly supported by the text, or to the imagination of later 
scholars if not so supported. Consider T.'s discussion on Pers. 528. 
His defense of Nikitine's transposition of 529-31 to after 851 (with the 
necessary but equally unlikely change of 529 xai zaió' to vuels 6°) 
follows an overly logical analysis of a passage that has been ade- 
quately explained by others as yet another expression of hope that 
Xerxes will soon return. Atossa, not knowing when this will be, 
merely says ''...if he comes before I return.” Since Atossa is no 
Clytemnestra and since Xerxes' return is the culmination of the play, I 
find T.'s rejection of a defense of these lines along the lines of 
characterization and of “false preparation'' excessively fussy. But my 
main point here is to note that T., admitting that *“it is impossible to 
account’’—in terms, I presume, of later production—-''for the trans- 
position,” feels that he must defend it nevertheless in order to defend 
Aeschylus from the charge of incompetent or clumsy dramaturgy. 
"And it is one of my aims to show that Aeschylus was a sure and 
steady master of his craft'' (98). I think so too, but even masters like 
Homer, Shakespeare, Joyce and Faulkner (let the reader assess his 
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own list of masters) have their moments of nodding. T.'s method of 
argumentation might be labeled petitio principis. Another example of 
this fault is found in the discussion of Suppl. 966ff., where T. finds the 
bustle entailed in the transmitted text to be unworthy of Aeschylus, as 
well as presenting formal problems of exit (Pelasgus) and entrance 
(supplementary chorus of maids?, Danaus). Despite the point made in 
an important digression that "there is nothing objectionable about 
uniqueness" (222f), T. “with the utmost diffidence,” again reg- 
ularizes and Aeschylizes the text until the anapests 966-79 are 
branded as usurpers (taken perhaps from another play in the trilogy, 
perhaps first in a production later in the Fifth Century), which have 
taken the place of longer choral lyrics originally in this position. As 
part of this scheme, T., with many another, must rid the text of the 
maidens mentioned at 977-99 and, quite likely, again at 954 and 1022; 
and assign the lyrics of the half-chorus at the play's end to the band of 
Argive bodyguards (so too Johansen), whom I consider a poor choice 
to utter the praise of Aphrodite at 1034ff. (praise of marriage in 
societal terms would be something else). 

The formal considerations brought to bear here are those enun- 
ciated in the introduction, pp. 49ff.: ‘‘the formal structure of Greek 
tragedy is founded on a basic pattern: enter actor(s)—actors’ 
dialogue—exeunt actor(sYchoral strophic song/enter new actor(s)— 
actors’ dialogue . . . and so on”’ (55). That Suppl. 966ff. departs from 
this scheme, which some may find both too obvious and too vague to 
be useful, is indeed noteworthy, but not sufficiently aberrant to justify 
T.’s drastic solution. Overall formal problems aside, the short burst of 
anapests seem well suited to the bustling activity of preparing to leave 
as the King directs, 955 (cf. the anapests used for Io’s hurried exit, PV 
877ff., or those marking the entrance of Antigone with the bodies of 
her brothers and mother, Eur. PA. 1480ff.), and also suited to the near 
religious address to the King as óte HeAaayov (cf. Eur. El. 994, the 
chorus to Clytemnestra, 0efílw oe xTA; in general, see S. G. Brown, 
“A Contextual Analysis of Tragic Meter: The Anapest,” in Ancient 
and Modern: Essays in Honor of G. F. Else [Ann Arbor 1977] 45-77). . 
One can also posit some dead time—which T. does not believe in—to | 
slow down the action and so separate the comings and goings. Or 
perhaps a small lacuna, posited by some, could accomplish this same 
end. 

In his commentary on PV, T. again points out formal peculiarities 
("the non-coincidence of structure and action"), but his complaint 
that the lack of entry at 88 (when Prometheus is alone for some time) 
and at 193, 436, and 907 (the ends of choral odes), ''contributes to the 
disjointed and episodic nature of the play” (249) seems overly strict ` 
when applied to a play whose basic premise is so strange. In particu- 
lar, the departure from the usual form, by failing to provide for the 
entrance of an actor at the end of every choral ode, can be seen as an 
intentional device on the part of the author to induce a discomfort in 
the audience that echoes the loneliness and suffering of the Pro- 
metheus. Similarly, 436-525, ‘‘the only straightforward instance of an 
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act without entry or exit" (263), serves to emphasize Prometheus’ 
isolation, and need not be regarded, as T. argues, as either a fraudu- 
lent archaism or an unconscious blunder. 

Let this review not end without making it clear that there is far more 
to praise in T.’s book than to carp at. His introduction will be read 
with profit by all students of drama. And his analyses of individual 
entrances and exits, including, of course, much on what occurs be- 
tween, will quickly earn his book a place among more conventional 
Aeschylus commentaries. Here, too, all students of tragedy will ben- 
efit, for in commenting on Aeschylus, T. must first determine what is 
regular for all tragedy. Some longer passages of general interest con- 
cern a) entrance announcements (71-75), b) the dramatic function of 
messengers (80-87), c) ‘‘tableau’’ openings (131-36), d) supplementary 
choruses (236-38), etc. The very full index iii of Topics should lead the 
reader to passages of interest. (Some few gaps I have noted in passing: 
add a reference to ‘‘anapaests between acts: 225-27," to ‘‘under- 
ground entrance" add ''404”, to ‘‘reperformance of tragedy” add 
**238””; in index ii, add ‘‘Agatharchus: 457"; on 13 n 1, for ‘‘Nico- 
phron," read “‘Nicophon’’; other typos I have noticed are easily cor- 
rected.) 

To single out particular passages of special value from all of T.'s 
comments is to be arbitrary and personal. Let me mention only his 
acute comments on Aeschylus' brilliant use of the new skene in the 
Oresteia to represent the symbolically important House of Atreus (see 
esp. 458f.), and those on how the actors' positions throughout the 
trilogy in respect to the Palace have been stage-managed. All in all, a 
most valuable and important book. 


Davip SIDER 
New York CiTY 


W. E. Hiccins. Xenophon the Athenian. The Problem of the Indi- 
vidual and the Society of the Polis, Albany, State University of 
New York Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 183. $15.00. 


This book, which is Higgins’ Harvard dissertation revised and ex- 
panded, aims to rehabilitate Xenophon’s reputation. Higgins regards 
Xenophon's work as a whole, held together by certain unilying ideas, 
one of which forms the book’s subtitle. Influenced by Leo Strauss, 
Higgins has a conservative attitude toward Xenophon's text, and he 
constantly seeks for irony in Xenophon’s works. 

In making Xenophon’s ideas the principal basis of investigation, 
and in belittling much previous work done on Xenophon, Higgins has 
often been led into error. He mistakenly believes that Xenophon 
wrote all his works after 368, in Athens. I consider it most unlikely 
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that Xenophon would wait until the seventh decade of his life to begin 
writing. Moreover, there is good evidence that several of the works 
were written earlier. In particular, Higgins believes the Hellenica to 
be a unit, although there are strong indications that Hell. 1.1.1—2.3.9 
is an early work and that the rest of the Hellenica was composed 
much later. Higgins’ “unifying” ideas may show a unity of concept in 
the Hellenica, but they tell us nothing about unity or lateness of 
composition. For most of them were formed by young Xenophon in 
close personal association with Socrates, and they did not vary with 
time. For example: Hell. 1.1.1—2.3.9, expressing the idea that unjust 
tyranny is inherently self-destructive, could readily have been written 
in the 390's, when the fall of Athens was a recent example. Xenophon 
naturally concluded his history of the war at Hell. 2.3.9; here the war 
ends and Lysander takes his forces home. But Xenophon's style, 
which does vary with time, tells more about the Hellenica's composi- 
tion than Xenophon's unvarying ideas can do. Except in a very few 
passages, Hell. 1.1.1—2.3.9, unlike the rest of the Hellenica, is plod- 
ding and perfunctory and often incoherent, where vital narrative links 
are missing, as Henry has shown. This work is obviously immature. 
Many differences between the two parts of the Hellenica have been 
shown by statistical stylistic studies. Higgins discredits these studies 
and claims that Schwartz put them to rest in the 1880's. But in 1975 
Grayson found in such studies, carefully used, valid evidence for a 
bipartite Hellenica. Higgins supposes that Xenophon would not have 
begun the Hellenica until the battle of Mantinea had occurred to com- 
plete a ‘‘framework’’ for his history. To me this seems incredible. 

Regarding Xenophon's notorious omissions of important events, 
Higgins asserts that Xenophon ignored the conflicts leading up to the 
establishment of the Thirty Tyrants, in order to emphasize the event 
itself. But this would sacrifice history to rhetoric. Haste, Higgins 
suggests, also may have caused omissions, but this excuse depends on 
Higgins' invalid theory of late composition. Higgins cites Xenophon's 
concern with the relation of polis to polis as a partial explanation of 
Xenophon's interest in apparently trivial matters. An example is the 
long digression on Phlius, Sparta's loyal, minuscule ally. But in my 
opinión, the inordinate length of this narrative reveals Xenophon's 
serious lack of historical perspective. 

I strongly disagree with the following views of Higgins; space does 
not permit detailed discussions: 1) chapters 1—13 and 15 of the Lac. 
Pol. are an attack on Spartan institutions, veiled in irony; 2) in the 
Hiero, Simonides' advice to the tyrant is ironic; 3) the An. and the 
Lac. Pol. were written late in Xenophon's life; 4) Xenophon's failure 
to mention the Forms does not show a lack of intellectual capacity for 
metaphysical thinking. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book has commendable aspects. 
Higgins frequently shows himself to be a gifted expositor, bringing 
fresh insights to his interpretations of many of the works, and con- 
tributing significantly to our understanding of Xenophon. The style of 
Xenophon, more subtle than it may seem, receives an illuminating 
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account, with illustrative examples from Xenophon’s works, sensi- 
tively done into English by Higgins himself. He should, however, 
have mentioned that Xenophon's writing is not always at its best. 
Although Xenophon does not emerge as a noteworthy historian or 
philosopher, Higgins' book greatly enhances Xenophon's stature as a 
literary artist. The book is important, and should be read, with some 
caution, by all students of Xenophon. 


MALCOLM MACLAREN 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


GIANNA Perrone. Morale e antimorale nelle commedie di Plauto. 
Palermo, Palumbo Editore, 1977. Pp. 85. L.. 2.800. 


Shaw distinguished between his own plays Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ant, as Anouilh later did between les roses et les noires. This well- 
argued monograph invites us to see similar distinctions in the com- 
edies of Plautus. For, in fact, not all of the surviving twenty plays are 
"Plautine'" in the commonly accepted sense. As Petrone rightly 
states, had the Captivi and Trinummus been written by Terence, ‘‘non 
ce ne stupiremmo, poiché in esse é già quella finalità pedagogica che 
Terenzio, cui viene di solito attribuita, perfezionerà e renderà com- 
piuta, ma tuttavia, non sarà lui che inaugurerà (22). But Plautus is, of 
course, best loved for his ‘‘amoral’’ pieces which celebrate the 
magisterial malitia of the clever slave. 

Petrone does not call for a doctrinaire division of the Plautine cor- 
pus, but rather an acknowledgement that contrasting morai outlooks 
appear in different plays. And yet the Stichus poses a unique problem 
since both attitudes are present almost simultaneously. This comedy 
has always puzzled the scholars who have usually dismissed it with a 
diversity of disparagements. Leo attacked its ''dramatische Plan- 
losigkeit," the result of maladroit contaminatio. Fraenkel saw only 
"Ja mutilazione della commedia menandrea.’’ Duckworth merely 
professed his inability to understand what was going on dramatically: 


The Stichus, adapted from an Adelphoe by Menander almost 
defies classification; there is nothing quite like it in Roman comedy 
... there is no real plot and complication and denouement of the 
usual sort are lacking . . . it stands alone among the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence.' 
There is no disagreement about the Stichus being atypical. It begins 
with Menandrian moralizing and, after a farcical interlude, terminates 


'F. Leo, Geschichte der róm. Lit. 1, (Berlin 1913) 129; E. Fraenkel, 
Plautinisches im Plautus (Berlin 1922) rev. by F. and trans. by F. Munari = 
Elementi plautini in Plauto (Firenze 1960) 274; G. E. Duckworth, The Nature 
of Roman Comedy (Princeton 1952) 146. 
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with Aristophanic carousing. But Petrone persuasively explains these 
seeming incongruities. To begin with, Stichus is one of the two 
Plautine plays with didascaliae, and accurate knowledge of when it 
was produced provides some insight. In 200 B.C., peace had but 
newly been concluded with Carthage and the troops were at last 
reaching home. (In Mnemosyne 59 [1932] 309-12, H. Wagenvoort ar- 
gues that the Stichus was in fact composed expressly for Scipio's 
triumph). In any case, Petrone shows that the trait d'union of the 
entire play is the theme of nostos—and its varied celebration on dif- 
ferent levels of society. | 

The so-called Menandrian first part contains some thinly disguised 
praise of the loyal Roman matrons who had waited long and patiently 
for their men. Two sisters—one coincidentally called Panegyris—sing 
of their fealty. They know their officium is to be patient. Their evoca- 
tion of Penelope in the opening verse would surely have flattered the 
Odyssey-loving Romans. For three years (not two, as Petrone states 
on p. 30), the wives have piously withstood their father’s pleas to 
remarry. And the timing of their present refusal could not be better, 
since their husbands return immediately thereafter. Curiously, the 
wives then go offstage, never to reappear. Plautus feels no obligation 
to show us the happy reunion (he omits a similar moment in the 
Captivi), although such scenes are not totally absent from the works 
of this generally unsentimental playwright (cf. Poenulus 1256ff.). In 
this case, Petrone argues, a scene which most critics agree was in the 
Greek original is excised for artistic reasons: Plautus’ peculiar de- 
velopment of the Stichus: 


Vi assistiamo, infatti, secondo un ritmo crescente, al capovol- 
gimento del punto di partenza. La commedia della fedeltà diviene 
la rappresentazione di una carnevalesca baldoria che consente 
ogní tipo di licenza, compresa quella sessuale. . .(p. 45) 


Petrone demonstrates that the different levels of the play are linked 
by the various characters' use—and playful abuse—of the moralistic 
terms ius and aequom. Naturally, these are first applied to the be- 
havior of the Penelopean wives, but we quickly begin a descent down 
the social scale. The slave Stichus asks his master for permission to 
hold a private homecoming party. It is granted, since the request is 
only ius et aequom (423). Stichus (and the fact that the play bears his 
name is important) then arranges a Aomos for himself, one of his 
fellow-slaves and their common amica. Even the rules for their 
drinking bouts will, of course, be ius (724) and aequissimum (726). 

Before the actual slave party begins, however (after which no 
proper citizen will set foot on the stage), the wives' lecherous father 
asks one of his sons-in-law for one of the captured music girls. With 
leering sophistry, he argues that since he has given the husbands 
someone to fill their beds, it is only aequom (557; 559) that the favor 
be reciprocated. Plautus even hints that his libidinous plea has suc- 
ceeded. 

The finale shows us the slaves celebrating their nostos rowdily and 
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bawdily. Indeed, here is where the Roman playwright has been lead- 
ing us with his playful perversions of what at the play’s beginning 
were lofty and immutable morals. Exploiting the usual pretext that the 
scene is Athens and not Rome, Plautus presents behavior ‘‘al di là 
degli schemi morali che regolano il cittadino romano” (67). In fact, 
Petrone might have further emphasized the moral capovolgimento by 
noting how the slaves' amica is very much the antithesis of a Penelope 
(cf. 747: cum ambobus volo, nam ambos amo). 

Though the analysis of moral language is the focus, Petrone offers 
other interesting observations, e.g., on the paratragic Ennian echoes. 
The general argument is convincing, though some scholars may 
demur at a few points, for example the assertion that Plautus and Cato 
were au fond of the same moralistic mentality. Petrone is not alone in 
believing this (Grimal and Della Corte are adduced for support), but 
the notion of a sodality of spirit between the censor and the lusor 
seems a trifle too neat. 

Nonetheless, this short book offers a plausible solution to a genuine 
literary problem. lus et aequom est auctori plausum dare. 


EnicH SEGAL 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
WOLFSON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


GUALTIERO CALBOLI, ed. Marci Porci Catonis Oratio pro Rhodien- 
sibus: Catone, l'Oriente greco e gli imprenditori romani. Intro- 
duzione, edizione critica dei frammenti, traduzione e commento. 
Bologna, Pàtron, 1978. Pp. xv + 376. L 15.000. (Edizioni e saggi 
universitari di filologia classica, 18) 


The fragments of Cato's speech on behalf of the Rhodians number 
precisely seven, all from one chapter of Gellius (6.3; one is partially 
repeated by him elsewhere). To these C. adds four ‘‘indirect’’ frag- 
ments, one a critical summary of the argument in the same chapter, 
two (in Appian and Livy) what should properly be called testimonia, 
and one (Sall. Cat. 51.5) that does not mention Cato. Clearly, an 
edition of the fragments cannot make a book. In fact, text and transla- 
tion take up 17 pages, an ample textual and linguistic commentary on 
the ‘‘direct’’ fragments about 50. The commentary is chiefly bibliog- 
raphical and doxographical: C. defends the text in various places and 
in one (F 1) offers a new conjecture: aduorsae res s(aep)e domant for 
aduorsae res se domant (usually . . . res edomant in recent editions). 
This saves the alliteration (the passage continues et docent quid opus 
siet facto) and avoids a ''neologism'” (but are we entitled to judge 
what words were in use at the time?); it is worth considering, although 
the meaning is a little flat. The famous mille minus dimidium familiae 
multa esto (E 5) is unfortunately misunderstood to mean ‘‘...una 
multa della metà del patrimonio meno mille (sesterzi),"' though C. of 
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course knows the correct meaning, most recently in G. Kennedy (‘‘a 
thousand sesterces provided that is less than half his estate’’), shown 
by the Tabula Bantina which he quotes. Twenty pages of ''linguistic 
observations" largely collect points made in detail in the linguistic 
commentary. All this will certainly be useful as a discussion of Cato's 
style, though not nearly as basic as Till's work, the Italian translation 
of which is frequently referred to. 

A lengthy introduction sets out the strange context of the survival 
of the fragments (Gellius' defence of Cato against the strictures of M. 
Tullius Tiro) and comments on Cato's style as shown in them, making 
many of the points repeated later. Tiro's criticisms, as reported by 
Gellius, are examined in detail and are placed in the context of Cic- 
ero's polemic against the ‘‘Atticists’’ in the Brutus and Orator: C. 
suggests they are contemporary with those works and attack Cato 
merely as a model for judicial oratory, along lines laid down by Cicero 
himself. This certainly helps to explain what, in Gellius’ obviously. 
hostile summary, seems the captious nature of much of the criticism. 
Whatever our interpretation of the nature of ‘‘Atticism’’ and the con- 
troversy over it (itself a highly controversial subject), this will not 
greatly affect C.'s interpretation of Tiro's intervention. One of the 
most useful services he performs in these pages is the thorough de- 
molition (54ff.) of W. D. Lebek's proposal to emend Cicero's refer- 
ence to the use of archaisms in historical prose by Coelius (Antipater) 
to apply to Laelius (MH 27 [1970] 41ff.). That little point was vital to 
Lebek's capricious thesis on archaism (or its absence) in historical 
prose, in his monograph Verba Prisca (1970), and with its fall his 
argument there loses most of what foundation it ever had. 

But the main part (126 pages) of C.'s work deals with the historical 
background: the reasons for the controversy over the action to be 
taken with regard to Rhodes after the victory of Pydna, and the rea- 
sons for Cato's attitude and intervention. We obviously cannot fully 
discuss this well-informed and far-ranging disquisition, but it will 
certainly be required reading for anyone treating these important 
events, indeed this whole period of history. It is to be hoped that 
historians will not miss it. If we may briefly summarize, C. very 
properly insists on the disputes between the censors and the publicani 
over the preceding generation as the background to the Senate's ac- 
tion on Macedonia (169ff. he traces the development of these disputes 
more clearly than J did) and tries to fit the debate over declaring war 
on Rhodes into the same context. Some minor arguments against this 
are easily dealt with, and C. suggests that those who supported a war 
chiefly hoped to have the wealth (especially the portoria) of Rhodes 
put at the disposal of the publicani, and those who opposed it (princi- 
pally Cato) hoped to prevent this. Kienast (approved 123ff.) had al- 
ready suggested that war with Rhodes would have meant booty for the 
commanders and lasting profit for the publicani after annexation. 

It is proper and important to draw attention to these factors in a 
necessarily complex and unsatisfactorily documented situation. It can 
readily be believed that the failure to gain the profits of the Macedo- 
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nian mines would stimulate the publicani to seek compensation; and 
Rhodes offered as an obvious victim, already (it seems) under attack 
by Q. Marcius Philippus and his friends of the noua sapientia—a 
ruthless Realpolitik which even some senior senators could not 
stomach. But I see no reason to connect that circle with the publicani, 
whatever its personal and political or strategic motives and aims: C. 
(115f.) offers no convincing evidence. The first part of Kienast’s 
suggestion (profits for the commanders) is certainly true; but as 
Macedonia had just shown, the second does not follow. Though the 
publicani might want annexation, it was on the whole unlikely to be 
the outcome of war and victory-—that is, unless the climate of Senate 
opinion revealed by the Macedonian settlement would radically 
change, which was not to be expected. Cato's reference (as reported 
by Gellius) to desire for enrichment on this issue cannot without dis- 
tortion be connected with senators' desire to extend their holdings of 
ager publicus (222ff.). It is useful to remind us of Cato's stress on the 
wish to evade the law restricting these holdings as natural and univer- 
sal, and of the necessary connection between the ethos of domestic 
and of international behaviour, which some historians prefer to ignore 
as some politicians do. C. is to be thanked for eruditely and patiently 
performing this service. But desire to evade the law cannot be equated 
with the practice of evading it (a Catonian statement as regards our 
attitude to paying income tax would not be difficult to formulate!), and 
of this there is no good evidence (at least as general practice) for 
another generation. Indeed, Cato's words take general compliance for 
granted. Some senators undoubtedly wanted war for the sake of per- 
sonal enrichment; some of them would undoubtedly seek the support 
of disgruntled publicani who had their own hopes. Such political 
manoeuvres were part of the game, and it is important to trace them if 
we can. But it is no less important to see that they would be no more 
than that, and that in any case they failed. The suggestion made by 
some recent scholars (not, however, by C.) that such ''economic"' 
motives normally fashioned Roman policy in this period has never 
been anything but hypothetical fancy based on anachronism. 


E. BADIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ROBERT COLEMAN, ed. Vergil: Eclogues. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 303. $19.95 hard cover, $6.95 
paperback. (Cambridge Greek and Latin Classics) 


The Eclogues are strange and moving poems. They are also puzz- 
ling poems. Interpretation is usually difficult. The best we can do is 
to determine that, though we probably shall not reach certainty, we can 
perhaps often approach near-certainty, if we evaluate evidence im- 
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partially and read the poems with a few fundamental generalizations 
assumed. 

Toward that end, before I turn to C., I shall set down what seem to 
me basic assumptions that every interpreter of the Eclogues should 
make. At least these ‘‘assumptions’’ may serve as a whipping-boy. 

First, the collection must be viewed as a unified whole, an Eclogue 
Book. Whether it was the first consciously designed collection of 
poetry in Latin we do not know; Lucilius can invite only speculation; 
attempts to view the corpus Catullianum or sizable parts of it as such 
seem to me unconvincing, and as for Gallus’ Amores, we simply are 
ignorant here. No matter. Virgil certainly looked upon his poems as 
making up a single work, and so should we. 

So then the arrangement of his poems was of first importance to 
him. Thus, the first, the sixth, and the tenth occupy critical positions, 
the first saluting Octavian and opening the Book, the sixth (Gallus) 
marking the start of the second half of the collection, and the tenth 
(Gallus again) intentionally (Extremum) bringing the Book to its close. 

That being the case, Virgil must have made revisions here and there 
from time to time. That he did just this has been securely demon- 
strated, e.g. by G. Bowersock, HSCP 75 (1971) 73-80 and by W. 
Clausen, HSCP 76 (1972) 201-5. 

From this it follows that the chronology of the composition of the 
individual poems is not of high importance, save as it may permit us to 
muse on Virgil’s **developing" techniques and concerns—rather un- 
rewarding business, I suspect. 

As for Theocritus, David Ross puts it wisely (ad 10, 9-12): **When a 
passage of such length is so thoroughly Theocritean, we would do well 
to be open to Virgil's originality" (Backgrounds to Augustan Poetry 
[Cambridge, England 1975] 96). And if we spot a word or a phrase of 
Theocritus as a source, that is just the beginning. We should re- 
member how much more widely Virgil ranged than Theocritus: ‘‘the 
Eclogues combine elegy and epyllion, pastoral and politics, poetic 
theory and love poetry, humor and pathos... ."' J. E. G. Zetzel, CP 
72 [1977] 259). We should remember, too, that such a marvellous 
mélange adds up to this, that “No aspects of human experience could 
be considered foreign to poetry” in Virgil's view (Ross, Backgrounds 
104). Finally, we should remember that actually some Eclogues have 
hardly any Theoritean reminiscences (e.g. 1). 

Another basic assumption: the game of finding a contemporary be- 
hind every name is a foolish sport. Virgil may be represented by 
Tityrus and Caesar by Daphnis if you wish, but Pollio and Gallus and 
Varus are themselves. Nor would I fuss much, if at all, over the 
appearance of the same name in different poems (e.g. Corydon or 
Meliboeus). 

Finally, we should continuously remind ourselves that these ten 
poems owe allegiance to Callimachus and to the Roman neoterics, and 
then observe Virgilian alchemy. 

I now report that C. generally has himself made and subscribed to 
these same ‘‘basic assumptions," and no doubt would add others, 
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equally valid. In a moment I shall turn to C.’s commentary, the heart 
of his book of course. But before that, a few words on his Introduc- 
tion. 

This (1-40) consists of a section on The Pastoral before Vergil (in- 
teresting, but much too long), one on Chronology and Arrangement 
(more on the first than is wanted), one on Vergil’s Achievement (sen- 
sitive), and one on The Text. 

C. has established his own text and apparatus, drawing for readings 
upon Ribbeck, Sabbadini, and Mynors. He uses four ‘‘early Mss.” 
(MPRV) of Mynors' nine, seven of Mynors' thirteen ninth-century 
Mss. (justified), and Sabbadini's o (Petrarch's). 

For the first three Eclogues, in C.'s apparatus there are the follow- 
ing readings omitted by Mynors in his apparatus: 1.75 proiectus] 
protectus P' (superscript 1 stands for the original reading and 2 for a 
later correction); this is merely a confusion from rustic capitals, or a 
gloss. In 2.1 corydon pastor R; this won't scan. In 2.12 tua dum] tua 
nunc P!; this makes no sense and is probably inspired by the nuac’s of 
lines 8 and 9. In 2.24 arctaeo P; either pure misspelling, or a monstrum 
verbi for arctoo; anyway, of no moment. In 2.42 quod A; confusion of 
q abbreviations. In 2.47 papavere P; nonsense. In 2.58 heu heu ] heheu 
P eheu yaba; the first is an orthographical variant of eheu, and eheu is 
most unlikely. In 3.4 illa] ille R, which misses the point. In 3.16 
faciant] facient y'o; possible, but the Ms. authority is weak and so 
would be the meaning (we want ''What can masters do, when... ?). In 
3.41 toto V! is foolishness. In 3.70 tecta P!; why ''covered'' or ‘‘se- 
cret?” In 3.97 fonte] fronte R is a simple confusion, and you don't 
wash just the front of goats. In fine, I see no reason for cluttering up 
an apparatus with such trivia. On the other hand, we do want 
Mynors' citations on 3.60 and 105. The only textual difference from 
the OCT which a cursory survey turned up is at 1.20 where C. adopts 
Burman's quoi, which rightly Mynors does not mention. 

C. gamely tries to reconstruct Virgil's orthography from the usual 
sources. The result is protenus, caussa (Quint. 1.7.20), hirquis and the 
like. Does Quint.'s diuissiones justify diuissos in 1.66? 

Now to the commentary. Its format does not satisfy, for C. starts 
right off with line by line comment, and only at the end does he give a 
general and usually interesting summary and his opinions. But stu- 
dents at any level need, I believe, some prefatory introduction to a 
poem before they jump into it, and along the line, at new paragraphs, a 
short résumé can be very helpful. Further, C. gives almost no refer- 
ences to recent studies on a poem. He does give two pages (299-300) 
of bibliography, ‘‘a representative selection,” but that is no substitute 
for, say, Quinn's method in his Catullus—a short bibliography at the 
end of his comment on each poem with occasional references to these 
works in his commentary. 

Now a few observations on a few comments of C. At the start of 
. Eclogue 1 C. might have pointed out that the poem begins with two 
paragraphs of five lines each, and closes with a paragraph of five lines. 
On tenui of 1.2 C. notes that it ‘‘may have neoteric associations"; it 
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does. While C. notes ‘‘the suggestion of piping in Tityre, tu and tu, 
Tityre" in his comment on 1.1, and the repetition of patriae, patriam 
in his comment on 1.3-4, and on 1.5 the chiasmus of tu, nos, nos, tu, 
all this would have been clearer had he at once crisply set down: 
Tityre, tu —nos patriae —nos patriam —tu, Tityre. My general impres- 
sion of C.'s commentary is that, while everything that ought to be said 
generally is said, and sometimes more beyond, his diffuseness and 
failure briefly to pull things together and come to the point a bit 
obscures the focus. One does not always see the wood for the trees 
(e.g. on uestiet, 4.45). 

On turbatur (1.12) C. remarks ‘‘there is a disturbance.”” I realize 
that he 1s explaining the impersonal construction, but it offered an 
inviting place for a few words on the poem's themes of Order (peace) 
and Disorder (civil war); but we have to wait for the summary at the 
poem's end, and even then we only see these themes inter alia by 
inference. On 1.19 C. remarks that ''Tityrus is so self-centered ... 
that he ignores the question and goes on to tell his story in his own 
way.” But why no answer, and the evasive shift to Rome instead? 

Now to Eclogue 4. Perhaps C. might have at least considered the 
notion that this poem, while here and there apparently grand (e.g. 
lines 4-10 or 48-52), actually is fairly light and playful in tone, or may 
be. So, in 4-10 Virgil may be playing a bit with erudition. The versatile 
ram (42-45) evokes from C. Juvenal's three possible causes for tinted 
fleece (Juv. 12.40-42). But may not this colorful talent be depicted 
here partly pour le sport? Surely the poem's end is hardly stately or 
grand (see H. Gotoff, Philol. 111 [1967] 66-79). 

To move on to Eclogue 6, here C. does give a sort of introduction: 
"Vergil begins by excusing himself for offering to Varus a poem 
somewhat different in character from what he had expected.” In- 
stead, it might better have been boldly said that the poem is really 
about Gallus, and that Varus, when all is said and done, is a peg—a 
complimented peg, I admit—upon which to hang the Callimachean 
recusatio, and that lines 1-12 are strictly programmatic. Hence the 
neoteric ludere of 6.1 (cf. ludere of 6.28 and lusi of G. 4.565) is more 
meaningful than the /udere of 1.10 (so C. also), and so is the tenui of 
6.8 as against the tenui of 1.2. So, too, it might have been remarked 
that the critical deductum of 6.5 is picked up by deducere of 6.71. And 
at 6.71 I agree with Ross (Backgrounds 26) that the cantando rigidas 
deducere montibus ornos is a direct reference to Orpheus and not 
primarily ‘‘an Orphic characteristic attributed to Hesiod.”” In short, 
Silenus' song is a neoteric song, and Orpheus is intimately conjoined 
with this new sort of poetry—all of which is appropriate for the start 
of the second half of the Book. 

Anent a, virgo infelix (6.47 and 52) C. tells us that ''Such exclama- 
tions were a feature of subjective narrative style.” I query the ‘‘sub- 
jective”; for "subjective narrative" '—I am not forgetting that Calvus’ 
Io was an epyllion—I should prefer the broader term, "'neoteric."' 

I rejoice that C. remarks the ‘‘comic”’ element in falsis mugitibus 
and leui (6.48 and 51). I agree, too, with C., despite Ross” brilliantly 
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argued thesis, that the Grynaei nemoris ... origo (6.72) "must have 
been a worthy successor to Calvus’ lo, i.e. an epyllion, a term which 
C. seems deliberately to eschew. C. temptingly suggests that perhaps 
Callimachus or any of his followers like Parthenius may have amal- 
gamated the two Scylla's (6.74ff.); it should be added, though, that 
such an amalgamation in ''learned poetry” is **Alexandrian.”” (Ross, 
Op. cit. 38.) 

As for Eclogue 10, C. says at the start: ‘Extremum indicates that 
this was the latest Eclogue to be published.”” I should rather say that 
Virgil intended it to end his collection, no matter when it was ‘‘pub- 
lished,”” just as the other Eclogue on Gallus, the sixth, begins the 
second half of his Book. 

On the notorious /bo et Chalcidico ... (10.50-51), C. notes that 
Euphorion ‘‘was known chiefly for his hexameter poems on 
mythological subjects," assumes (as do I) that Gallus wrote a 
"poem'' on the origin of the Grynaean grove, and concludes that 
while it is ‘‘just possible that Chalcidicus versus means simply 'elegiac 
verse’—a reference to Euphorion seems more likely.” Which means, 
I take it, any epyllion. If so, 1 have no complaint. But I do, when C. 
says that pastoris Siculi shows that ''Gallus intends forsaking the 
manner of Euphorion and adapting his earlier elegiac themes to the 
Theocritean genre." **Manner'' is not clear to me. Style, or subject 
matter? And “earlier elegiac themes?” “‘forsaking the manner of 
Euphorion” and ‘‘a reference to Euphorion seems more likely” do 
not seem to square. At all events, Zetzel seems nearer the truth: “it is 
nonsense to conclude that Gallus was concerned with pastoral— 
Virgil's Gallus is here acknowledging the supremacy of Virgilian pas- 
toral, and later denying its relevance for himself” (op. cit. 258). C. in 
his summary (296) apparently agrees: '“Vergil's elegiac pastoral 
... does not justify attributing to him (Gallus) pastoral elegy in 
any form." 

Parthenios . . . saltus (10.57), I suspect as does Ross (op. cit. 92 n.2), 
may delicately compliment Parthenius. C.'s summary of the tenth is 
excellent (294-97). In the end, omnia uincit Amor, et nos cedamus 
Amori is the grave and sad Virgilian conclusion. 

I have grumbled about this book's format, its occasional lack of 
direct focus, and its diffuseness. Many of its notes might have been 
reduced by a tighter style; many reduced by a reference to an easily 
accessible work. I do not wish, all the same, to slight its richness of 
information or its author's literary sensibility. Yet, while C. is cer- 
tainly no Pease, equally he is no Page. So, while every teacher of the 
Eclogues should own C.'s commentary, for the classroom I for one 
shall still stick to the venerable, if at times amusingly dated, Page. 


J. P. ELDER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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SARA Mack. Patterns of Time in Vergil. Hamden, Conn., Archon 
Books, 1978. Pp. vii + 120. $12.50. 


Recent studies of the Aeneid have made us increasingly sensitive to 
Vergil's subtlety in interweaving a mythical past with an Augustan 
present and vision of the future, and a detailed analysis of Vergil’s 
treatment of time is long overdue. Professor Mack has chosen a chal- 
lenging and potentially very fruitful subject, but the results are disap- 
pointing on the whole. 

The introductory chapter (1-6) begins with an extremely superficial 
and haphazard attempt to contrast the treatment of time in the poetry 
of Vergil and his Greek predecessors. M. mentions only Homer, the 
Greek tragedians, and Apollonius, and ignores the two pre-Vergilian 
poets who show perhaps the greatest interest in time and all its facets: 
Lycophron and Callimachus. In regard to the latter, it is extremely 
unfortunate that M. either overlooked or ignored chap. 4 (‘‘The 
Time-Element’’) in E. V. George's 1974 monograph, Aeneid VIII and 
the Aitia of Callimachus, which sheds significant light on parallels 
between Vergil's and Callimachus' treatment of time. It is also sur- 
prising that M.'s introduction (and her entire book, for that matter) 
ignore Ennius, for surely the extensive fragments of the Annales offer 
some material for comparison and contrast in considering attitudes 
towards Rome's mythical and historical past. 

Chap. 2 ("Time and Timelessness in the Eclogues and Georgics,” 
7-31) also suffers from a superficiality which perhaps accounts for the 
diffident and apologetic tone of M.’s notes 1 and 18, p. 110: ‘‘My 
observations on the Eclogues may seem somewhat slight . . . I cannot 
do justice to the Georgics here ..." The focus is limited almost 
exclusively to Ecl. 1, 4, 6, 9, and 10, and the theme of the Golden Age 
in the Georgics. It is difficult to discern any clear connection between 
this and the later, more detailed chapters on the Aeneid, and it is even 
more difficult to say that M. includes the Eclogues and Georgics for 
the sake of completeness when she entirely ignores bk. 4 of the Geor- 
gics and devotes less than one paragraph (30) to bk. 3. 

The core of M.’s slender book is her two chapters on the Aeneid 
(chaps. 3 and 4, 33-84). Chap. 3 (‘Time and Tense in the Aeneid") is 
the only section of the book that seems to me both original and signifi- 
cant. In a well coordinated stylistic and statistical analysis of tenses in 
the Aeneid, M. detects an apparently distinctive Vergilian trait. In 
comparison with Ovid and Lucan, Vergil consistently uses the present 
tense more frequently, the perfect tense less frequently. This is espe- 
cially ápparent in table 4 (36), where the percentages are: present, 
Vergil 63.8%, Ovid 52.2%, and Lucan 54.1%; perfect, Vergil 24.8%, 
Ovid 32.8%, and Lucan 36.8%. In recent years students of Vergil have 
been bombarded with mathematical studies—-particularly in the areas 
of structure and metrics—and may be skeptical when confronted with 
still another. I can only say that, for me, at least, M. is generally 
successful in integrating her mathematical findings with an attempt to 
give the reader a deeper aesthetic insight into Vergil's narrative tech- 
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nique. It now remains for M. to expand her dangerously small 
mathematical sample (her tables are based entirely on Aen. 1, 5, 6, 9, 
12, Lucan 2, 4, and 7, and Ovid Met. 3, 12, and 13). It would also 
prove interesting to see if her findings shed any light on the disputed 
authorship of the Culex and Ciris. 

Particularly disappointing is chap. 4, "Roman History in the Future 
Tense” (55-84). The main difficulty here is that M. is writing in a 
vacuum: she consistently ignores earlier scholarship that is directly 
relevant to her subject. To cite just two rather serious examples: on 
M.'s treatment of the pageant of future Roman history in Aen. 6 
(70-71), and the Golden Age as depicted on Aeneas' shield (72-75), cf. 
respectively R. D. Williams in J. Martyn (ed.), Cicero and Virgil 
(1972) 207-17, and R. J. Rowland, Latomus 27 (1968) 832-42. Symp- 
tomatic of this same problem are M.'s lapses in occasionally present- 
ing as her own ideas those which have been substantially anticipated 
in earlier studies: on Sergestus in Aen. 5 (M., 109, n. 15), cf. R. 
Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, 152, and on the significance of 
Laomedontius, Aen. 8.18 (M., 8D), cf. J. W. Hunt, Forms of Glory: 
Structure and Sense in Virgil's Aeneid (1973) 54-55. 

Finally, M. provides a brief conclusion (85-88), one helpful appen- 
dix (app. 2, “Tenses in Ovid and Lucan"), and another that is dubious 
and irrelevant (app. 1, ‘‘Zeugma and Hendiadys””). There are a gen- 
eral index and index locorum, but no bibliography. 

Mack writes well, and she often shows a sensitive appreciation for 
Vergil's poetry. As it stands, however, her book is severely flawed by 
inadequate research and haphazard documentation. 


JUSTIN GLENN 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


JEAN CARRIERE. Le Choeur secondaire dans le drame grec: Sur une 
ressource méconnue de la scéne antique. Paris, Klincksieck, 
1977. Pp. 102. NF 80. (Etudes et Commentaires, 88) 


The author of this monograph is definitely correct in his preface 
when he condemns the assumption that everything has already been 
said about the ancient theatre. By focusing attention on a generally 
forgotten but important dramatic phenomenon, Le Choeur secondaire 
itself has demonstrated the need that exists today for more detailed 
study of the choral role in the action of ancient drama, both tragedy 
and comedy. 

The major and most useful portion of Carriére's work is devoted to 
a systematic study of known and possible secondary choruses in 
fifth-century drama. In the first chapter (5-98), Carriére considers 
plays in which a second chorus appears while the main chorus is not in 
the theatre. Examples of such autonomous secondary choruses, or 
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parachoregema, are: Aesch. Eum. 1032-47; Eur. Hipp. 58-72; Ar. Pax 
114-23; Ar. Lys. 1279-94 and 1296-1315; and Ar. Ra. 209-67. To this 
list the author wisely adds Euripides’ Phaéthon, the fragments of 
which also suggest an autonomous secondary chorus. 

In the second chapter (49-76) plays in which the main chorus is 
present during the secondary chorus’ appearance are discussed. The 
two certain examples of such joint secondary choruses, or sym- 
parachoregema, in surviving plays are: Eur. Supp. 925-1182 and Ar. 
Vesp. 230-402. While rejecting the presence of a secondary chorus in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants, Carriére argues that the parodos of Euripides’ 
Ton (184-236) may be a third example of symparachoregema, that the 
séveral dramatic and logical problems frequently noted in this parodos 
can be resolved by distributing the choral lines between the main 
chorus of Athenian women and a secondary chorus of Delphic ser- 
vants. This is an ingenious solution but one for which there is unfortu- 
nately no textual support. Several lost plays possibly containing joint 
secondary choruses are also briefly considered here. Carriére’s dis- 
cussion in this context of Euripides' Alexander, however, fails to take 
into account the considerable evidence of a recently published 
papyrus containing an hypothesis to this lost play. Re. R. A. Coles, A 
New Oxyrhynchus Papyrus: The Hypothesis of Euripides’ Alexan- 
dros. BICS Supplement 32 (1974). This hypothesis, albeit fragmen- 
tary, does provide new information about the secondary chorus of the 
Alexander which renders inaccurate much of Carriére’s discussion 
about this play. 

In the third chapter (77-89), entitled ‘‘Spectacle et Symbole,” Car- 
riére searches for a symbolic role of the secondary chorus. His con- 
slusion that the raison d'étre of such choruses is didactic, moral and 
cathartic indicates rather that the dramatic purpose of secondary 
choruses cannot really. be generalized. 

Le Choeur secondaire is complicated by the tenuous hypothesis 
that such choruses were ‘‘le complément obligé”” (69) of actual 
changes of scenery in the Greek theatre (scaena versilis). Not only is 
this hypothesis dependent upon the highly debatable belief that such 
changes of scenery were possible in the fifth-century theatre, but also 
the need for such a change of setting at the appearance of the second- 
ary chorus does not exist in such a play as the Hippolytus. In order to 
prove his point Carriére must therefore make the dramatically unnec- 
essary suggestion that the arrival of Hippolytus' hunter chorus at v. 58 
begins a change of scene from the countryside to Theseus' palace. 
Such an hypothesis is not an asset to the first monograph on the 
characteristics and role of the secondary chorus in ancient drama. 


THOMAS J. SIENKEWICZ 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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PIERRE GRIMAL. Le lyrisme à Rome. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1978. Pp. 304. No price stated. 


To open this delightful book is to be ushered into the salon of a 
cultivated and erudite devotee of letters, and there to hear a voice of 
rare elegance and distinction discoursing on a profoundly interesting 
and challenging topic, the fortunes of the lyric Muse at Rome. 

Professor Grimal, whose many contributions to our understanding 
of Latin literature are well known, has not aimed this volume at the 
professional scholar. He has, for example, no bibliography, and the 
sometimes whimsical selectivity of his footnotes is no substitute for 
one. His index is minimal. Yet there will be things here that even the 
professional will be reminded of with surprise. Will everyone re- 
member that Simmias of Rhodes had written a poem entitled Months 
which may have influenced Ovid's Fasti (116)? The parallels with 
Egyptian songs and stories are striking (27-28, though the name of 
I. Trencsényi-Waldapfel is curiously missing from the discussion). Be- 
ginning with the earliest Latin carmina, and proceeding through 
Plautus and such pitiful fragments as we have of Roman tragedy, the 
author skilfully draws us forward into the lyric of the Roman Alexan- 
drians, then of the Augustans, and then into another world of which we 
know too little, that of later Latin literature, of the poetae novelli, of 
the ‘‘epigones.’’ He interprets ''lyric" broadly enough to include 
pastoral and elegy. Always he has sensitive things to say, always he 
has the great French gift of allowing his style to echo, ia its varying 
resonances, the harmonies of his theme. 

A note on the back of the book informs the reader that Professor 
Grimal has written this book *'dans le cadre du renouveau des études 
anciennes" in France. It is perhaps a response then to the agonizing 
debate which accompanied in that country the aggiornamento of the 
educational syllabus. This explains why the author is at pains to scan, 
for example, a number of the instances of Latin lyric which he offers, 
and why he has attached a brief metrical appendix to his work. 

It is here that a more jarring note first begins to creep into the 
symphony. Is the first syllable of Soracte really short (178: contrast 
Virgil, Aen. 7.696; 11.785)? Does Dianae in Horace, Epodes 17.3 
really help to form a spondee in the second foot of an iambic senarius 
(170: what about Odes 3.4.71; Carm. Saec. 1?)? Is the second line of 
Florus' jesting anacreontics to be scanned as if it were made up of 
trochees (255)? F. Crusius suggested (Rômische Metrik, 99) that the 
second syllable of ambulare should be eliminated by syncope in order 
to preserve the metre, but perhaps we should accept a colloquial 
pronunciation of amb- as áb-. In the first line of the same quotation 
from Florus, must nolo be a spondee? Housman placed the shortening 
of the first person -o after a long syllable as early as Propertius (3.9.35: 
see M. Platnauer, Latin Elegiac Verse, 51-52). The colometry of 
Seneca, Agamemnon 636-37, given on p. 244, made in order to secure 
a versus adoneus at its end, is baffling. Have we not rather here a 
simple combination of glyconic and pherecratean? Can the seven- 
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syllable pherecrateans of Callimachus fr. 401 Pf. be hendecasyllables 
(97), and is not the assertion based on a misreading of Caesius Bas- 
sus? And why is Callimachus still cited from Schneider's edition of 
1873? The scheme of the hendecasyllable given on p. 95 is in any case 
misleading, most grossly because it contains only ten syllables. Why 
is the second syllable of sole marked as unelided in Ticidas' 
epithalamium (101)? Morel puts no punctuation after amoribus, sug- 
gesting the second line could have been a glyconic just like the first. 
The author's catalectic trochaic tripody is absurdly cumbersome. 

These criticisms are not made in a niggling spirit. If Latin studies 
are really to undergo renewal, scholars will find not a diminution but a 
redoubling of the already heavy load they bear. Their familiar maps 
must be enlarged, to take in the horizons explored by others. Profes- 
sor Grimal comes tantalisingly near to doing just this, and then seems 
to withdraw without developing his argument. 

An example would be his twice repeated assertion (146, 163) that 
the bucolic is a genre of masks. Certainly, and the same may be said, 
though the parallel is not drawn, of tragedy and comedy. But masks 
are a method of metamorphosis, and suddenly we begin to understand 
how Eclogue 6 coheres (touched on so disappointingly by the author 
on p. 158). After rephrasing the Callimachean epic challenge at the 
beginning of this poem (see W. Wimmel, Kallimachos in Rom, 132), 
Virgil moves in imagination, still within the conventions of the bucolic 
masquerade, towards the kind of grotesque which will inspire the epic 
of Ovid. But he himself will never abandon this pastoral insight. In the 
rehearsal for narrative epic offered by the concluding episode of the 
Georgics it is precisely metamorphosing Proteus who will play a 
leading role as vates, and Aristaeus, the shepherd, switching between 
Homer's Cyclops and Achilles, will illustrate, on a minor scale, the 
sliding identities of the Aeneid. Both Dostoevsky and Kafka (''Die 
Verwandlung’’) will eventually explore this ambiguity. Here is where 
a true aggiornamento might have established links with the experi- 
ence of our tortured age. Dido was to be Hypsipyle, Medea, 
Nausicaa, Circe . . . But Professor Grimal tells us instead: ''Virgile, 
en effet, semble avoir eu peu de sympathie pour l'amour des femmes”” 
(149). Incidentally, in this regard, there is an unfortunate confusion of 
genders on p. 276: Lycidas aime la jeune lolla”” in Nemesianus, 
Ecl. 4. 

In the third Olympian Pindar evidently plays with just such a 
bucolic masquerade, since only that kind of imagination could 
metamorphose the golden horns of a doe, herself already metamor- 
phosed from the nymph Taygete, into a symbol of the golden crown of 
olive which was to be the Olympic prize. (See the essay on the inven- 
tion of bucolic poetry which opens the scholia to Theocritus on the 
festival of Artemis Lyaia at Syracuse, where peasants wore on their 
heads a crown and antlers. Some versions of this rustic fun apparently 
took place on the stage, and Olympian 3 is a Sicilian ode.) Yet Profes- 
sor Grimal seems to see little relevance in Pindar to his theme (296). 
On the same page he even makes the astonishing judgment: ‘Il y a 
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plus, dans le lyrisme latin, que dans le lyrisme grec.” True, this judg- 
ment is immediately qualified. But will not the damage to students 
already have been done? 

A notable achievement of modern criticism has been to state quite 
clearly the autobiographical fallacy. This was especially clear to the 
Formalists (T. Todorov, Théorie de la littérature, 228). The poet 
creates a mythology as soon as he enters the treacherous realm of 
public discourse just as surely as the photographer, as soon as he fixes 
the fleeting moment in his falsely stable medium. Alas, the present 
book is still convinced of the autobiographical ''subjectivity'' of the 
Latin elegy, still puzzled by the elegists' invocation of Alexandrian 
masters like Callimachus, whose *“objectivity”” on this argument has 
so little in common with their own creations (116). The fact that the 
lyrical shift towards the literary subjective owes so much to Pindar ts 
never mentioned. L. Dissen is still worth reading on this (Pindari 
Carmina 1, pp. xlvi seqq.). 

The reader sees that the reviewer would have set Professor Grimal 
different tasks: a close analysis of Pindar's achievement, especially 
his use of language; a statement of what the Alexandrians, and nota- 
bly Callimachus and Theocritus, took from Pindar; an effort to pene- 
trate the background, now knowable only from fragments and vase- 
paintings, of the popular culture of Magna Graecia; a prise de position 
on the argument about the origin of the Plautine cantica (who could 
believe that the chapter on the stage makes no allusion to Leo, Fraen- 
kel, Jachmann?); a look at the interaction between Alexandrian ideals 
and Augustan demands as revealed in the chequered history of the 
vates ... 

But perhaps the last accomplishment of a great teacher is to leave, 
like Pericles, a sting in the minds of his hearers, and this essentially 
civilized and urbane book stands therefore in a long tradition. 


J. K. NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


FREDERICUS CAROLUS DORNER adiuvante MARIA-BARBARA VON 
STRITZKY. Tituli Asiae Minoris collecti et editi auspiciis 
Academiae Litterarum Austriacae, Volumen IV, Tituli 
Bithyniae, Fasciculus I, Paeninsula Bithynica praeter Cal- 
chedonem. Vienna, Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1978. Pp. x 
+ 109; plates 2; folding map. 


Fascicles of TAM do not come out frequently. There was one in 
. 1920, others in 1930, 1941 and 1954. They were very carefully edited 
and beautifully printed, and so is the new one by Friedrich Karl 
Dórner, which contains the inscriptions of the metropolis of Bithynia, 
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i.e. Nicomedia and its territory meaning the modern Izmet and a wide 
area to the north. The worthy fascicle is dedicated to Dórner's teacher 
Josef Keil. 

The inscriptions of Nicomedia, though well worth publishing with 
the care shown here, are not individually exciting. The important 
documents, No. 1 (Welles, Royal Correspondence, No. 25), the 
epistle of the Bithynian king Ziaela to Cos, and No. 34, the Delphian 
inscription in honor of the auletes Aurelianus Theodotus, are from 
outside the territory and strictly not part of the collection but wel- 
come. Merely the heading of an epistle of Hadrian (No. 5) is recover- 
able. No. 3 seems to belong to a general edict of some emperor but is 
too mutilated to have much significance. No. 4, ''decretum im- 
peratoris (?),”” looks like a fragment of an epistle, whether or not from 
an emperor. The gravestone for Tiberius son of Augustus, No. 400, 
has been properly included among the 'Dubia vel Falsa.' The mile- 
stones and ‘largitiones’, however, and especially the dedications to the 
god Preietos and to Vespasian and the Severi will interest many. 
There are numerous epigrams, especially among the sepulchral 
monuments, which constitute a very rich collection. No. 95 B has a 
charming variation of the salutation of the deceased to passers-by, 
Xaígete zteGoi xai xata mAovy. 

The fascicle is augmented by valuable ‘testimonia’ and much helped 
by nine indices, a ‘comparatio numerorum’ and a map. The reviewer 
hardly needs to say that the fascicle should be in every university 
library. 

The publication of the fascicle coincided with the publication of a 
masterly article by L. Robert, "Documents d'Asie Mineure,’’ BCH 
102 (1978), which on pp. 408-11 identifies GIBM 1027 =IGR IV 1460 
as from Nicomedia and on pp. 413-28 reports two new epitaphs. They 
must be added. On pp. 411-13 Robert provides a commentary for what 
in TAM IV is No. 172 and on pp. 428-32 for Nos. 79 and 150. They 
must be noted. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


STANLEY F. BONNER. Education in Ancient Rome: From the Elder 
Cato to the Younger Pliny. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 404; 25 illustrations. 
$18.50. 


This is a solid, dependable book, rivalled in its field only by George 
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Kennedy's Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World, 300 B.C.—A.D. 300 
(Princeton 1972). Bonner's approach is tripartite: (1) historical 
background, in nine chapters; (2) teaching conditions (in three); (3) the 
standard teaching program (in nine). He begins with the traditional 
picture of old-fashioned Roman discipline, but remarks that patria 
potestas was perhaps not so rigorous in practice as in theory. He next 
discusses education within the family, at first by the example and 
influence of father and mother (e.g., Cornelia Gracchorum); later by 
private tutors (e.g., Blossius of Cumae, for Tiberius Gracchus; An- 
tonius Gnipho, for Julius Caesar; Pomponius Dionysius, for the young 
Ciceros. Chapters 4—6 treat pedagogues, primary, grammar, and 
rhetorical schools, with much good use of the Auctor ad Herennium, 
and references to grammatici like Horace's plagosus Orbilius; the 
poet Statius’ father; and the short-lived emperor Pertinax. Among 
rhetoricians, the author discusses the orators Crassus and Antonius, 
and explains the edict of 92 B.C. against rhetoricians as motivated 
more by aesthetics (desire to curb excessive bawling) than by politics. 
Chapter 7 gives Cicero's ideal of a rhetorical education, with its aims: 
to instruct, to charm, to move emotionally, to be lucid. Cicero at- 
tached importance to apprenticeship (the tirocinium), and was fully 
aware of the role of the orator as statesman. Chapter 8 is particularly 
interesting, on the Roman student abroad: young Marcus Cicero 
spoiled by his father, with a lavish allowance; the young man asks for 
a secretary to transcribe his lecture notes. Chapter 9 touches on edu- 
cation in a decadent society, but reminds us that Spaniards like Quin- 
tilian were of the old school, and that the younger Pliny took a'salu- 
tary interest in education in his native Como. 

Part II notes that no effort was made to provide special school 
rooms, buildings, or equipment: no desks or blackboards. À seldom- 
cited source, the School Colloquies (Corp. Gloss. Lat. 3.380, 49-54) 
gives details. Modern professors discouraged by crambe repetita will 
relish the photograph (fig. 18) of a little-known relief in the Louvre, 
showing a donkey teaching a class of monkeys. Schoolmasters were 
wretchedly underpaid, and found fee-collecting difficult. Julius 
Caesar's grant of immunity from taxation for teachers of liberal arts 
did not include primary teachers. But a few professors, like Remmius 
Palaemon and Verrius Flaccus, were rich, and Quintilian, appointed 
Regius Professor, received the ornamenta consularia from Domitian. 

Part III, on the curriculum, takes up half the book. The chapters on 
the grammar school note that the treatment of Greek included nothing 
on augment, the two aorists, nor reduplication: no wonder there were 
schoolboy howlers like egegraphthen (p. 196; also didaskontois for 
didaskousin, p. 258). A chapter is devoted to the emphasis on correct- 
ness in speech and in writing. Etymologies were sometimes right; 
e.g., bruma from brevis, foedus from fidus. On study of poets, Bonner 
notes that the punctuation system was poor, and takes as a sample of 
the content of lectures Servius' commentary, with its emphasis on 
figures of speech: the Auctor ad Herennium (4.18-46) lists 45. Not 
everyone knows what name Achilles bore among the maidens: It was 
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Pyrrha (240). The chapters on the students’ progress into rhetoric are 
particularly interesting. Progymnasmata included the use of fable, 
maxims, mythological narrative, speeches in character, theses argued 
pro and con, commonplaces, praise and blame (e.g., of dust and mud), 
comparisons (as at the end of pairs of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives), de- 
scriptions. Chapter 19 is on suasoriae; e.g., should the citizens of 
Opitergium sacrifice themselves or not (Lucan 4.462ff.)? Dissuading 
Alexander from conquering the West, one asked, ‘‘Quousque, in- 
victe?”” The aim, to avoid impetuosity, grandiloquence, and revile- 
ment, was worth striving for, however ill-realized. 

Chapter 20 tells how the student. learned the advocate's art: in 
exordium, how to be witty, spontaneous, restrained; in narratio, how 
to be lucid, brief, plausible; in argumentatio, to be good at conjecture, 
interpretation, palliation; in peroratio, at summarizing, amplifying, 
appealing to pity. Devices discussed include climax, rhetorical ques- 
tion, praeteritio, irony, innuendo, exclamation, impersonation; also 
mnemonics and the use of gesture. Chapter 21 is on controversiae, 
with good use of the summaries and commentary in [Quintilian], De- 
clamationes Minores. Bonner is good on the far-fetched subjects, 
involving the sinister influence of stepmothers; also pirates’ nubile 
daughters, exposed children, returned exiles, war-heroes, sorcerers; 
all quite cut off from reality. 

Bonner's conclusions are, alas, largely negative: no state system, 
nor financial support, building program, security for teachers, orga- 
nized examination system; little interest in experiment or innovation. 
But as an old-fashioned classicist Bonner approves—and many of his 
readers will agree—of the Roman emphasis on memorization, com- 
petition; parsing, sentence analysis, literate spelling, and comparative 
literature. And, however academic, and, as the Empire wore on, 
empty, the system that helped to produce stylists like Cicero and 
poets like Vergil cannot be wholly bad. 

Bonner provides unhackneyed illustrations, 43 pages of notes, 
thirteen of bibliography, and a usable index. Misprints are few. Per- 
fectionists will note occasional difficulty in tracing original sources; 
e.g., Syll. 11, 577-78 for municipal subsidies to education at Miletus and 
Teos. But these are trivia in a work which exhibits all the virtues and 
few of the defects of the system it elucidates. 


PAUL.MACKENDRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF WiSCONSIN-MADISON 


PIERRE CHANTRAINE. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque. Histoire des mots. Tome IV-1 P—Y. Paris, Editions 
Klincksieck, 1977. Pp. 963-1164. 


The appearance of another fascicle of the late Pierre Chantraine's 
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dictionary, bringing the work still closer to the end of the alphabet, is 
understandably a most welcome event. If the number of words of 
unknown or doubtful etymology seems exceptionally large, there is an 
easy explanation: the entries beginning with sigma cover approxi- 
mately half the pages in the fascicle, and, since pIE initial[s] before a 
vowel became spiritus asper in Greek, a large proportion of the in- 
stances of initial sigma in Greek either arose from secondary sound- 
changes (e.g. ty- > o-, Skt. tyajati : Gk. oéßouar) or occurred in words 
of Semitic or other foreign origin. This review, as usual, will be de- 
voted mainly to the discussion of a few special questions related to the 
forms treated in the fascicle. 

ódaywdós: ‘Evidemment composé de dépendance progressif issu de 
6áya: do.dnv .. ."; similarly Frisk ‘‘Verbales Rektionskompositum 
von óáyat @dnv ..." Yet it is unlikely that daywdós is essentially 
different from other formations with a sigmatic verbal stem as first 
member. C. has ġņývwo under éfyvuu and several others in earlier 
fascicles, including several of the éAxeoízezAog-type, where -ot- 
stands before an initial consonant in the second member. The whole 
question is treated in detail in Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 1.444-45, where he 
considers Jacobi's view of the formation as a Satzkompositum, pro- 
vided that the first member is taken as a nomen agentis.—6%aoc: 
there is an entry for ógooc (=dexós ?) but none for “Poog, the name 
of the Thracian king in Iliad, book X, and in the Euripidean (?) 
tragedy. The name is treated comprehensively by D. Decev, Die 
thrakischen Sprachreste (Vienna 1957) 393, where the name is brought 
into etymological relationship with L. rex etc.—Qoifóog and poros: 
C. admits close relationship of the two forms if we recognize a 
labiovelar in each and derive the £ from g“y. He and Frisk both see in 
Qoifóog the same suffix -oç which is found in other names of noises 
(4oadoc, xéAaóoc), though Frisk is skeptical regarding the labiovelar. 
The relevant passages in Lejeune, Phonétique historique (1972) for 
-g"y- are pp. 46, 112-13, although these forms are not cited and the 
scanty evidence for the voiced labiovelar plus y is mostly limited to 
vitw and forms of the family of fam etc. Finally, óoíifóoc and ooitog 
both have an expressive and onomatopoeic character, as both C. and 
Frisk point out.—oxézrouat: the form éoxépouai cited as the passive 
future in Attic is in Plato, Republic 392c (actually éoxéwetac). Mor- 
phologically it is a future perfect and is so listed in Schwyzer 1.783; 
semantically it looks forward to the completion of the investigation of 
the subject under discussion.—orélAw: C. is reluctant to admit any 
of the non-Greek forms sometimes claimed as cognate. Paul-Betz, 
Deutsches Worterbuch (1966) regard stellen and otéAAw as ‘‘urver- 
wandt. ° —orógvuni and orgarós: the etymological discussion and ref- 
erences on these two related words are particularly detailed, and yet it 
might be well to add A. Martinet's Non-apophonic o-vocalism in 
Indo-European, Word 9 (1953) 253-67, of which pp. 259-60 treat the 
problems of vocalism in words of this family, including also oroaróc 
and the related L. stratus etc.—ovguyoc: for the variant £oryoc there 
is an entry (accented vo:xóc) with a cross-reference back to ootyoc. 
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For the variation he admits two possibilities: the sigmatic form is 
borrowed and the aspirated form represents the normal Greek treat- 
ment, or the sigmatic form is common Greek and the aspirated form 
came from those dialects which lost initial a-. On the variation be- 
tween otc and óc, from among four explanations he selects as simplest 
the supposition that oóz came from a neighboring IE language which 
preserved s-. In any case it seems very probable that ovgiyos/toetyos 
and oüg/óg present an identical problem and call for an identical 
solution.—oóg: in connection with cwgoooëvn and closely related 
forms Helen North, TAPA 78 (1947) 1-17 is cited; Professor North's 
later and much more comprehensive treatment of the same theme is 
Sophrosyne: Self-Knowledge and Self-Restraint in Greek Literature 
(Ithaca 1966). 


JAMES W. POULTNEY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Friedrich Solmsen 

Solmsen depicts the Greek and Roman reception of Isis as reflected 

in literary sources. The result is a portrayal of Isis —the Egyptian goddess 
who developed her several personalities by identifying with Greek and 
Roman goddesses and claimed to be the founder of civilized life —and an 
analysis of how ideas were assimilated in the Hellenistic world. 
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Greek Homosexuality 
K.J. Dover ` 


"One cannot underestimate the importance of Mr. Dover's book. With 
philological brilliance and scholarly objectivity, he presents facts that can 
no longer be ignored. Itis a step closer toward understanding the complex 
nature of the Greeks, whom we claim as cultural fathers. Itis also a step 
closer toward understanding human nature.” 

—New York Times Book Review $22.50 


Julian the Apostate 
G. W. Bowersock 


“Bowersock has written the best narrative history of Julian's career yet 
attempted. . . His success is due not only to the vivid style but to the com- 
mand of the very wide variety of sources that enables him to derive new 
insights from unexpected facts." 

—The New York Review of Books $12.50 
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LOUISE ADAMS HOLLAND 


Although we cannot know how classical Latin prose or verse sounded 
as it was rendered orally, we do know that the spoken word varied 
greatly from place to place, regardless of how much uniformity the 
written language maintained. Louise Holland considers the geo- 
graphical basis for these linguistic differences, and advances new 
arguments for the origin of Lucretius. She shows that he came from 
the same area of northern Italy—the Transpadane—as Catullus and 


Virgil, not from Rome, as the majority of his critics have contended. 
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